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ADVERTISEMENT, 


This  uniform  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of 
many  of  his  friends,  under  the  permission,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  his  family.  No  one  of  the  latter  being 
in  a  situation  to  undertake  this  duty  of  commemora- 
tion, the  peculiar  relations  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween their  deceased  relative  and  his  successor  in 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Church  appeared 
to  them  a  sufficient  index  to  an  editor  who  would 
esteem  the  selection  of  himself,  for  such  an  office, 
another  mark  of  friendship,  and  who  would  not  regard 
the  labor  — so  far  as  he  might  be  adequate  to  its  per- 
fonixaiice  —  in  the  light  of  a  burden.  Another  might 
have  been  fomid  who  would  have  discharged  the 
duty  more  satisfactorily,  but  none  who  would  have 
undertaken  it  more  readily  and  aifectionately. 

All  the  manuscripts  were  put  into  my  hands  in 
December,  1846,  with  liberty  of  making  a  selection 
of  such  as  it  might  appear  desirable  to  pubWsYvx  cvii^ 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

• 

being  used  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the 
supposed  intentions  and  wishes  of  their  author.  The 
most  useful,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  character- 
istic, and  the  most  finished  of  these  manuscripts  I 
have  felt  myself  fully  authorized  to  use,  under  the 
close  restriction,  as  to  quantity^  which  Mr.  Ware's  well- 
known  delicacy  of  feeling  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment imposed. 

From  the  works  already  published,  which  are  quite 
numerous,  I  have  selected  the  most  valuable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  suitable  to  these  volumes. 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  the  selection,  revision, 
and  printing  of  these  writings  of  my  beloved  in- 
structor and  predecessor,  is  a  slight  offering  of  grat- 
itude and  veneration  to  his  memory ;  and  if  the 
volumes,  when  finished,  shall  appear  to  have  been 
not    unworthily  edited,  I  shall    unfeignedly  jejoice. 

CHANDLER  ROBBINS. 
Boston,  15ihJIprU,  184a 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


JOT  HAM     ANDERSON, 


MINISTER    OF    THE    GOSPEL. 


•*  I  hare  been  young,  and  now  am  old." 

"O,  magnify  tlic  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together." 


AUTHOR'S    ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  chapters  are  republished,  with  very  slight  alter- 
ations, from  the  "Christian  Register,"  where  tliey  first  appeared 
as  they  were  written  from  week  to  week.  The  autlior  has  been 
^tified  to  learn  that  they  are  thought  to  be  of  good  tendency, 
and  Has  consented  that  they  shall  appear  in  the  present  form, 
although  his  plan  is  far  from  being  completed.  Whether  it 
will  be  carried  on  to  a  completion  or  not,  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  be  foreseen.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
will  be  a  subject  of  grateful  rejoicing  to  him,  if  his  humble 
fragment  shall  be  the  means  of  doing  any  thing  for  tliat  per- 
sonal religion,  which  is  the  first  and  greatest  concern  of  man. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


JOTHAM     ANDERSON 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  HAVE  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  exhaust  all 
its  pleasures,  and  to  be  more  than  wearied  with  its  cares. 
Like  other  old  men,  I  look  back  upon  a  life  of  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow,  light  and  darkness,  and  take  an  equally  mel- 
ancholy satisfaction  in  the  remembrance  of  each.  There  is 
one  light,  as  I  look  back,  which  I  see  shining  every  where ; 
brighter  than  the  sun  of  my  prosperity,  and  casting  the 
rainbow  of  peace  on  every  cloud  of  my  adversity ;  and 
that  is  the  light  of  God's  love.  I  cannot  remember  the 
hour  when  I  have  seen  it  hidden.  O  that  I  had  always 
honored  and  loved  it  as  became  his  child !  And  even  now, 
when  the  infirmities  of  age  are  stealing  upon  me,  and,  to  the 
outward  eye  of  man,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  toil  and 
sorrow  —  even  now,  that  love  is  not  withdrawn.  It  has 
lighted  up,  as  I  may  say,  a  torch  of  hope,  which  dissipates 
ill  the  present  clouds  of  earth,  and  scatters  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  who  was 
the  guide  of  my  youth,  is  the  strength  of  my  age.  He  who 
was  my  san  at  the  noon  of  life,  is  my  shield  at  its  dose. 
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Why  should  I  fear  for  the  future,  when  the  past,  though 
checkered  with  ill,  is  yet  one  continued  testimony  of  divine 
faithfulness  ? 

Methinks,  as  I  draw  near  the  tomb,  I  am  as  much  tran- 
quillized and  gladdened  by  ray  remembrance  of  the  past, 
as  by  my  hope  of  the  future.  And  why  should  I  not  be  ? 
For  my  faith  in  the  promises  is  always  the  clearer  and 
brighter,  when  I  think  of  my  experience  of  past  faithful- 
ness ;  and  my  hope  is  never  so  steadfast,  as  when  it  is  sup- 
ported upon  the  arm  of  memory.  It  is  when  I  reflect  on 
the  joy  and  peace  of  days  gone  by,  that  I  feel  most  able  to 
trust  those  which  are  coming.     It  is  then  that 

Religion  bears  my  spirits  up, 

And  1  enjoy  a  blessed  hope. 

I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  had  not  a  sense  of 
religion,  and  a  fear  of  God ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
owing  to  my  early  and  habitual  impressions,  which  became 
interwoven  in  my  soul,  as  a  part  of  its  very  fabric,  or  con- 
stitution, that  I  have  enjoyed  such  quietness  and  steadfast- 
ness throughout  a  long  pilgrimage.  Little  do  parents  con- 
sider, while  they  are  forming  their  infants'  hearts  and  char- 
acters upon  other  principles,  and  teaching  them  to  act  by 
other  motives,  how  difficult  they  render  a  subjection  to 
religious  motives  afterward,  and  how  they  subtract  from  the 
sum  of  their  religious  enjoyment.  Were  all  mothers  like 
mine,  how  greatly  would  the  obedience  of  the  young  Chris- 
tian be  facilitated,  and  the  peace  of  his  pilgrimage  insured  ! 
I  love  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  that  honored  woman.  My 
earliest  recollection  of  her  is  in  the  act  of  teaching  me  to 
pray,  —  when  she  every  evening  took  me  on  her  knees, 
and,  clasping  my  little  hands,  made  me  repeat  after  her  my 
childish  petitions.  Methinks  I  still  see  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression  of  her  maternal  eye,  and  feel  the  kiss,  full  of  affec- 
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tioQ  and  piety,  with  which  she  closed  the  service.  At  such 
times,  she  would  explain  to  me  the  purposes  of  prayer,  and 
teach  me  to  love  the  good  Being,  who  gave  me  father  and 
mother,  and  made  me  happy.  It  was  her  practice,  also,  to 
seize  the  moments  when  my  young  heart  was  overflowing 
with  cheerfulness  and  good-will,  to  remind  me  of  the  Father 
above,  and  direct  my  gratitude  to  him.  Thus  his  image 
became  associated  in  my  thoughts  with  all  that  was  glad- 
some and  delightful ;  with  every  satisfaction  and  every  en- 
joyment It  was  mingled  with  all  my  remembrances  of  ma- 
ternal fondness ;  and  the  love  of  God  grew  upon  the  same 
branch  with  the  love  of  ray  parents.  I  sought  to  please  him, 
I  feared  to  offend  him,  I  loved  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  him, 
in  the  innocent  openness  of  my  young  heart,  and  to  regard 
him,  in  all  respects,  as  I  did  my  parents.  Thus  there  was 
nothing  of  severity,  or  gloom,  or  dread,  in  my  early  re- 
ligious feelings.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  dislike  of  religion, 
which  I  have  seen  in  many  others.  The  judicious  piety  of 
my  parents  made  it  a  delight  to  me,  and  not  a  burden.  I 
saw  it  mixing  with  all  their  thoughts  and  pursuits ;  most  evi- 
dently the  ingredient  of  life  which  did  most  to  make  them 
happy ;  never  casting  a  gloom  over  them,  never  arraying 
them  in  sternness,  nor  driving  away  innocent  pleasures; 
and  thus  it  found  its  way  to  my  heart,  and  —  blessed  be  He 
who  has  supported  me !  —  it  has  never  left  my  heart,  or  ceased 
to  be  its  joy  and  peace.  I  have  much  inconsistency  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  many  sins  to  lament;  but  —  thanks  to  my 
pious  parents,  and  the  grace  of  God !  —  I  have  never  failed 
to  find  religion  a  pleasure,  and  never  withdrawn  from  my 
father's  God. 

O  that  parents  would  but  take  a  hint  of  wisdom  from 
thu,  and  treat  the  young  immortals  committed  to  them  as 
if  thej  were  indeed  immortal  J    /  have  no  children,    ll 
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hath  not  pleased  my  Father  that  I  shall  leave  my  name 
behind  me.  I  cannot,  therefore,  repay  to  my  own  offspring 
the  debt  which  I  owe  to  my  parents.  I  can  only  entreat 
others  to  do  it.  And  I  do  most  earnestly  solicit  them 
to  drive  austerity  from  their  religious  teachings,  and  to 
make  the  idea  of  God  not  only  one  of  the  earliest,  but 
one  of  the  happiest  of  the  infant  mind.  Let  it  be  present- 
ed, not  rarely,  with  ceremony,  and  on  occasions  of  sadness 
and  alarm,  —  as  if  a  fearful  object  of  dread,  which  shuns  all 
that  is  happy,  —  but  let  it  be  a  familiar  thought,  beloved,  be- 
cause always  connected  with  happiness,  and  to  be  feared 
only  by  those  who  do  wrong. 

Thus  passed  the  years  of  my  childhood  —  happier  were 
never  known.  I  was  made  early  familiar  with  the  history 
and  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  taught  to  act,  every  day, 
from  a  regard  to  them,  before  any  other  motive.  My  parents 
were  very  seldom  known  to  employ  other  motives  with  their 
children  than  those  of  religion ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
I  was  always  made  to  inquire.  Is  it  right  1  Will  it  please 
God?  Would  Jesus  approve  this  ?  Is  this  doing  as  I  would 
he  done  by  ?  —  till  such  questions  formed  the  standard  of  my 
conduct,  just  as.  What  will  people  think?  Is  this  genteel? 
Is  this  for  my  interest?  are  the  inquiries  which  decide  the 
men  of  the  world.  They  referred  me,  on  all  occasions,  to 
the  life  and  example  of  the  Savior,  and  taught  me  to  con- 
template, with  admiration  and  delight,  the  purity,  benevo- 
lence, and  piety,  of  that  holy  pattern.  They  tried  to  make 
it  my  ambition  to  imitate  him ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  how 
I  was  sometimes  affected  by  the  earnest  and  feeling  manner 
in  which  they  told  me  the  wonderful  story  of  his  love  and 
Bufferings,  and  urged  me  to  begin  young  and  follow  him. 

Such,  in  general,  was  something  of  the  system  of  parental 
instruction  to  which  I  owed  so  much ;  for  it   gave   me  a 
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religious  propensity,  which,  in  all  the  afler  struggles  and 
sins  of  life,  I  never  los^.  Truly,  God's  greatest  blessings 
are  pious  parents. 


CHAPTER   II. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave,  in  the  former  chapter,  of 
my  religious  education,  I  rather  described  the  method  of  my 
parents,  and  the  design  they  had  in  view,  than  its  actual 
effect  on  myself;  for  I  can  by  no  means  think  that  I  at 
any  time  became  altogether  such  as  they  wished  to  make 
me.  But  assuredly  their  labor  was  not  lost ;  for  the  seed 
which  they  so  faithfully  planted,  and  assidObusly  cidtivated, 
never  has  died,  however  feebly  it  may  have  flourished.  The 
trunk  has  grown  old,  and  begins  to  decay ;  it  will  soon  fail ; 
but  there  is  hope  that  it  **  will  sprout  again,  though  the  root 
thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the.  stock  thereof  die  in 
the  ground,"  —  that  it  will  spring  up  with  new  vigor  and 
eternal  beauty  in  the  garden  of  God. 

My  childhood  passed  like  that  of  other  children  who  have 
tender  and  watchful  parents,  and  has  led  as  few  distinct 
traces  which  are  worth  recording.  The  waves  of  time  have 
flowed  over  the  track  which  my  little  boat  made,  and  I  can 
discern  its  path  no  longer. 

I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year  when  I  lost  my  mother. 
This  is  one  of  the  events  which  made  a  lasting  impression. 
She  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  gradually  wasting  away,  and 
I  had  seen  the  anxious  countenance  and  manner  with  which 
my  father  watched  her.  But  a  boy,  even  of  thirteen,  is  not 
likely  to  understand  or  realize  such  signs,  and  I  remember 
1  had  no  fiirebodiiig  of  the  coming  calamity.    But,  at  length. 
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I  observed  an  altered  tone  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer  of  my  father,  which  impressed  me.  I  began  to  sus- 
pect the  truth.  I  observed  more  narrowly.  I  discovered 
that  the  form  was  wasted,  the  cheek  had  grown  pale,  the  eye 
had  sunk,  and  disease  had  made  a  fearful  onset,  while  my 
childish  eyes  had  been  blinded.  And  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  were  blinded ;  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  manner  of  my 
mother  was  unaltered,  and  she  spoke  and  smiled  as  she 
always  had  done.  But  I  now  saw  the  truth,  and  every  hour 
served  to  make  me  see  it  yet  more  plainly.  My  solicitude 
soon  betrayed  itself,  and  then  my  father  summoned  resolu- 
tion to  speak  upon  the  subject  to  his  children.  The  others 
were  younger  than  myself  They  were  frolicking  in  all  the 
unapprehensive  lightness  of  childhood,  when  he  called  us 
around  him.  There  were  four  of  us.  The  youngest  sprang 
upon  his  knee,  and  playfully  put  her  lips  to  his  mouth ; 
while  the  rest  of  us,  who  perceived  the  emotion  upon  his 
face,  gazed  upon  him,  and  gave  him  our  hands  without 
speaking.  As  soon  as  he  could  command  himself,  ''  My 
children,"  said  he,  "  God  has  given  you  a  good  mother ;  but 
he  is  about  to  take  her  away  from  you.  You  will  not  see 
her  much  longer.  She  is  visited  by  a  disease  which  is  hur- 
rying her  to  the  grave,  and  we  can  do  nothing  but  weep, 
and  give  her  back  to  God.  But  we  must  not  weep,"  said 
he,  bursting  into  tears,  "  for  she  is  only  going  home ;  going 
to  be  happy,  which  she  has  not  been  here.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  mourn,  for  she  is  only  going  to  sleep  a  sweet  sleep ; 
and  we  shall  all,  by  and  by,  sleep  too,  and  then  shall  all  rise 
together,  if  we  have  been  good." 

Not  many  days  after  this,  my  mother  called  me  to  her,  as 
I  sat  in  the  chamber,  and,  kissing  my  cheek,  "  You  are 
old  enough,"  said  she,  "  to  know  what  death  means,  and  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  it     I  am  soon  to  die.     I  have  known  it 
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for  a  long  time,  and  have  perfectly  prepared  my  mind  to 
meet  the  event.  I  have  no  longer  reluctance  or  fear.  And 
now,  my  dear  son,  while  I  speak  to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  hear  my  parting  counsel.  I  have  tried  to  teach  you 
your  duty,  and  to  fill  your  mind  with  religious  principles. 
Do  not  swerve  from  those  principles.  They  are  my  support 
now,  they  always  have  been  my  support.  You  will  need 
them  as  much  as  I  do.  And  if  you  would  cherish  them,  and 
have  them  strong,  I  charge  you  never  pass  a  day  without 
prayer.  Promise  me  this,  and  I  shall  feel  easy."  I  kissed 
her  hand,  and  bowed  my  head  ;  for  I  could  not  speak.  She 
put  her  hand  beneath  the  pillow,  and,  taking  thence  a  lock- 
et, containing  a  braid  of  her  own  hair,  she  gave  it  to  me. 
**  I  do  not  know,"  said  she,  "  that  departed  spirits  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  happens  to  the  friends  they  have  lefl  on 
earth;  but  if  they  are,  I  shall  never  cease  to  watch  your  life 
with  material  solicitude.  Think  of  this  whenever  your  eyes 
meet  this  memorial  of  my  love.  Reflect  that  perhaps  I  see 
you,  and  remember  the  promise  you  have  made  me ;  or,  if 
not  so,"  —  she  added  in  a  voice  of  inconceivable  expres- 
siveness, — "  reflect  that  God  sees  you,  and  bears  witness 
whether  you  keep  that  promise  or  not.  My  dear  son,  fare- 
well !  A  mother's  parting  blessing  is  on  your  head  ;  and  do 
Thou,  O  Father,  bless  him,  and  make  him  thine ! "  She 
kissed  me  again,  and  sunk  back  exhausted. 

It  seems  as  if  I  still  heard  her  voice,  and  gazed  upon  her 
composed,  but  animated  features.  And  it  is  one  of  the  joy- 
fal  anticipations  of  my  approaching  removal  from  earth,  that 
I  shall  again  see  that  face,  and  be  united  to  her  pure  spirit, 
never  to  part  more.  I  had  no  spirit,  after  this,  to  leave  her 
tide,  or  to  engage  in  any  occupation.  I  was  suflbred  to  re- 
main near  her,  to  see  the  gradual  approach  of  dissolution, 
and  to  witness  the  ttvnquiUhy  and  clieerfulness  with  w\uc\i 
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Christian  faith  can  await  the  appalling  summons.  She  was 
too  weak  to  say  much,  but  sometimes  gave  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, admonition,  or  blessing,  to  those  who  were  near 
her ;  and  afler  she  became  unable  to  speak,  she  still  looked 
unutterable  things,  and  smiled  upon  those  who  did  her  any 
little  offices  of  kindness.  All  was  peace,  within  and  with- 
out; and  gently,  at  last,  did  she  sink  asleep  in  Jesus,  without 
a  groan  or  a  struggle,  and  with  an  expression  upon  her  face, 
as  if  she  had  already  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  to  come. 
There  are  some  who  would  keep  children  from  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  remove  from  their  minds,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, the  impressions  which  sorrow  may  have  made.  They 
little  consider  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  mind,  and  the 
tendency  of  all  feeling  to  pass  away  from  a  young  heart. 
My  father  was  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  solemn  im- 
pressions of  such  a  season  should  be  deepened,  and  pains 
taken  to  make  them  lasting.  He  thought  that  ^uch  might 
be  done  to  give  right  views  of  the  value  and  purposes  of  ex- 
istence, and  to  get  ready  that  frame  of  mind  which  is  best 
fitted  to  meet  and  endure  the  changes  of  the  world.  By  his 
conversation,  therefore,  and  instruction,  for  a  long  period,  he 
kept  fresh  the  feelings  to  which  this  sad  event  had  given 
birth.  He  did  not  converse  a  great  deal  in  the  formal  way ; 
it  was  not  his  habit,  and  he  rather  avoided  it,  from  a  per- 
suasion that  it  was  not  an  effectual  mode  of  addressing 
young  persons.  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  made  a  long 
harangue  to  his  children  upon  any  subject.  His  custom 
was  to  seize  moments  when  their  minds  were  cheerful  and 
at  ease,  or  when  any  remarkable  event  had  excited  their 
attention,  and,  by  a  few  concise,  pointed  remarks,  sometimes 
by  only  one  single  emphatic  expression,  convey  the  impor- 
tant lesson.  He  would  then  leave  it  to  work  upon  their 
minds.    And  it  would  oflen  happen  that  the  words  would 
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siak  down  into  their  hearts,  and  never  be  forgotten.  I  can 
recall  many  examples  of  forcible  sayings  thus  uttered,  which 
were  of  great  use  to  me  aflerward ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
the  same  sentiment,  dihited  into  a  formal  speech  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  would  have  made  no  impression,  and 
been  altogether  lost. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  pursued  his  customary 
course.  He  spoke  seldom ;  and  because  seldom,  I  dwelt 
the  more  upon  what  be  did  say.  I  forgot  nothing.  And  as 
he  directed  my  reading,  and  the  whole  occupation  of  my 
time,  I  was,  for  a  long  season,  prevented  from  returning  to 
the  sports  of  childhood,  or  regaining  the  frolicsome  dispo- 
sition of  boyhood. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  education  of  his  children  now  became  the  favorite 
employment  of  my  father.  His  parish  was  in  a  small  and 
retired  village,  and  his  parishioners  of  that  humble  class 
who  require  nothing  more  of  their  minister  than  an  affection- 
ate interest  in  their  welfare,  and  the  plainest  instructions  in 
tlie  plainest  truths.  His  duties  as  a  minister,  therefore,  were 
not  burdensome,  and  afforded  him  ample  time  for  the  super- 
intendence of  his  children's  education.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  understanding,  and  admirable  love  of  learning;  and 
well  do  I  remember  how  delightful  he  made  those  years  of 
infCroetion,  by  orally  communicating  the  various  knowledge 
with  which  his  mind  was  full.  It  was  the  dear  wish  of  his 
heart  that  I  should  fdlow  him  in  the  ministerial  profession  ; 
and,  while  he  strove  to  give  roe  settled  principles  of  religion 
•nd  hibitoal  devotioo,  he  strove  zealously,  also,  to  store  my 
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mind  with  every  variety  of  knowledge  that  could  adorn  and 
strengthen  it.  He  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  an  ill-educated 
ministry,  and  kept  me  from  college  till  I  was  eighteen,  with 
the  express  design  of  teaching  me  many  things  which  he 
thought  I  could  not  learn  there.  But  I  doubt  not  that  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  influenced  by  the  wish  to  gratify 
himself,  by  so  pleasant  an  occupation  of  his  lonely  and  wid- 
owed time. 

As  the  time  approached  when  I  was  to  go  to  college,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  some  additional  means  for  sup- 
porting me  there.  A  country  minister  may  manage  with  his 
children  at  home  pretty  well,  for  they  may  aid  him  on  his 
little  farm.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  support  them  abroad. 
It  was,  consequently,  necessary  that  I  should  try  to  earn 
something  for  myself.  A  school  was  found  for  me  in  a  town 
thirty  miles  distant ;  and  I  left  home  in  November,  to  spend 
the  winter  in  this  new  and  anxious  employment.  My  little 
wardrobe  and  a  few  books  were  tied  together  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  slung  over  my  shoulder  with  a  stick;  and  so  I 
trudged  along,  as  many  greater  men  have  done. 

This  winter  was  an  important  one  to  mc,  as  it  Icfl  its 
traces  upon  my  whole  after  life. 

I  was  a  very  bashful  young  man,  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
the  society  of  men,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  world.  Great, 
therefore,  were  the  sufferings  I  endured,  both  in  school  and 
out  of  school.  I  was  anxious,  from  principle,  to  do  my 
duty;  but,  from  timidity  and  inexperience,  I  failed  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  My  own  anxiety  exaggerated  my  defi- 
ciency to  my  own  view,  and  often  did  I  wet  my  pillow  with 
the  tears  that  were  wrung  from  my  oppressed  heart.  Such 
trials,  however,  did  me  good,  as  they  helped  me  in  learning 
to  face  the  world,  and  cast  me  more  exclusively  on  my  re- 
JJ^ious  convictions  for  support  and  happiness.    I  have  always 
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found  that  seasons  of  removal  to  strange  places  and  new 
duties,  have  been  those  in  which  my  faith  and  sense  of  duty 
have  been  most  rapidly  improved.  When  all  others  were 
strangers  around  me,  I  went  the  more  frequently  to  God,  as 
a  Father  and  accustomed  Friend. 

But  what  I  remember  particularly  in  this  season  is,  the 
trial  I  underwent  in  learning  the  stress  that  was  laid  upon 
the  differences  among  Christians.  My  father,  as  I  have  said 
before,  lived  in  a  retired  village,  to  which  the  noise  of  the 
polemic  world  did  not  reach ;  and  whose  inhabitants,  happy 
in  the  simplicity  of  good  and  holy  lives,  felt  no  interest  in 
the  questions  ofvoords,  on  which  the  faith  and  charity  of  so 
many  are  suspended.  They  read  their  Bibles,  attended 
public  worship,  and  lived  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously 
in  the  world.  There  was  nothing  among  them  of  the  pride 
either  of  orthodoxy  or  heresy.  My  father  held,  himself,  and 
was  laborious  to  instil  into  his  people,  the  most  enlarged 
charity  toward  all.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  spirit  of  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry,  which  he  had  always  seen  accompany- 
ing a  vehement  zeal  for  particular  forms  of  faith.  He  there- 
fore rarely  alluded,  either  in  preaching  or  in  conversation, 
to  the  differences  among  Christians.  He  seldom  even  named 
the  names  of  theological  parties.  And  thus  it  happened 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  grew  up  almost  ignorant  that 
there  were  parties  in  religion,  entirely  unacquainted  with 
their  badges  of  distinction,  and  with  none  of  that  prejudice 
for  and  against  names  which  is  often  the  earliest  lesson  in 
religion.  It  had  not  escaped  me,  in  the  books  which  fell  in 
my  way,  that  there  had  been  divisions  and  strifes  in  the 
church ;  bat  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  them  in  the  world 
around  me,  and  I  felt  as  though  nothing  of  them  existed. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  my  new  quarters,  I  was 
peatly  atnick  with  the  ttme  and  language  of  my  host  and 
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hostess  in  speaking  of  religion.  It  was  different  from  any 
thing  I  had  ever  heard  before,  and  it  puzzled  me.  Mrs. 
Hilson  was  so  frequent  in  her  scriptural  allusions  and 
phrases  of  piety,  as  to  introduce  them,  sometimes,  very  im- 
properly and  irreverently ;  but  in  her  husband  there  seemed 
constantly  a  half-suppressed  sneer,  and  disposition  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  subject.  Both  were  so  different  from  the 
serious,  manly,  intelligible,  and  reverent  manner  in  which  I 
had  always  seen  the  subject  treated  at  home,  that  I  was  not 
a  little  perplexed  to  know  what  to  think.  One?  of  the  school 
committee,  who  was  also  deacon  of  the  church,  came  in, 
during  the  evening,  to  see  the  new  master,  and  give  his 
instructions.  As  I  was  too  diffident  to  talk  much,  and  the 
deacon  had  but  little  to  say  on  the  business  of  my  profession, 
the  conversation  took  a  turn  but  little  different  from  a  cate- 
chetical lecture.  After  many  common-place  questions,  such 
as  an  inquisitive  stranger  naturally  puts  first,  Deacon  Lum- 
bard  inquired  what  were  the  opinions  of  my  father.  I  felt 
ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  direct  answer,  and  waited 
for  him  to  put  the  question  in  a  different  shape.  "  I  mean," 
said  the  deacon,  "is  he  Arminian  or  Calvinist?"  This 
question  was  hardly  more  intelligible  to  me  than  the  former ; 
but,  thinking  it  would  never  do  to  say  I  did  not  understand 
him,  and  feeling  tolerably  confident  that  I  should  speak  the 
truth,  I  replied, "  I  believe  he  is  an  Arminian."  The  deacon 
gave  a  hem  !  of  surprise,  and  walked  across  the  room.  Mrs. 
Hilson  dropped  her  knitting,  and  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of 
sad  concern;  and  her  husband  stopped  poking  the  fire,  and 
turned  round  with  a  half-merry  stare,  as  if  to  know  whether 
he  had  heard  aright.  I  felt  my  face  color  suddenly  all  over, 
and  I  thought  I  must  have  made  some  dreadful  blunder. 
No  one  spoke  for  some  time.  At  length  the  deacon  said, 
"An  Arminian!  —  We  don't  think   much  of  Arminians 
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here."  The  tone  of  his  voice  went  to  my  heart,  and  the 
sound  of  it  rung  in  my  ears  for  weeks.  I  never  had  before 
witnessed  this  abhorrence  of  a  name ;  and  such  a  crowd  of 
feelings  rose  within  me,  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  remain 
silent  and  confused.  Mr.  Hilson  relieved  me  by  saying, 
"  But,  deacon,  there  may  be  some  good  men  amongst  the 
Armiuians."  "  That's  more  than  you  know,  or  I  either,"  said 
the  deacon.  "But  you  think  it's  possible  they  may  be 
.«iaved,  don't  you  ? "  rejoined  my  host.  "  It  is  not  prom- 
ised," replied  the  deacon ;  "  it  is  not  in  the  covenant ;  and 
as  they  do  not  hold  the  true  faith,  they  are  certainly  in  a 
dangerous  way.  I  should  not  expect  I  could  be  saved  my- 
self, !f  I  was  one  of  them."  "But  all  things  are  possible 
with  God,"  said  Mrs.  Hilson,  mildly.  "True,"  said  the 
deacon ;  "  and  if  any  of  his  elect  be  in  this  error,  he  will 
snatch  them  from  it  before  they  die." 

The  course  which  the  conversation  had  thus  taken  led 
to  the  statement  of  all  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  to  which  I 
listened  with  amazement,  sometimes  mingled  with  horror ; 
for  many  things  were  so  new  and  strange,  so  apparently  con- 
tradictory, so  repugnant  to  my  most  cherished  feelings  of 
religion,  tliat  I  seemed  to  be  in  some  region  of  romance, 
rather  than  among  Christians.  Of  one  thing  I  felt  certain, 
that  if  I  had  wTongly  called  my  father  an  Arminian,  at  least 
he  was -not  a  Calvinist.  But  what  is  there  so  much  an 
object  of  horror  in  an  Arminian  ?  Why  so  difficult  for  him 
to  be  saved?  I  was  lost  in  the  perplexity  of  my  own 
thoughts.    * 

Before  the  deacon  went,  he  proposed  to  join  the  family 
in  prayer.  He  first  read  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  and 
then  poured  out  a  long  and  earnest  prayer,  of  great  vehe- 
mence and  minuteness,  in  which  I  was  made  an  object  of 
fpecial  supplication.    The  loudness  and  fervor  of  this  act  ot 
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worship,  so  difTerent  from  the  calm  and  subdued  tone  of  my 
father,  thrilled  and  agitated  me  with  a  new  feeling;  and 
when  the  deacon,  as  he  went  out,  put  his  hand  solemnly  on 
my  head,  and,  with  an  affectionate  emphasis,  wished  me 
God's  blessing  and  success  in  my  new  office,  I  was  over- 
powered, and  burst  into  tears.  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain 
my  feelings.  They  were  a  chaos  of  confusion.  I  was 
young,  every  thing  was  novel,  my  situation  was  such  as  to 
render  me  uncommonly  susceptible,  and  religion  was  pre- 
sented to  me  in  a  form  altogether  new,  and  with  something 
inexplicably  solemn  in  the  manners  of  its  professors.  Those 
who  have  been  ever  placed  in  a  situation  in  any  measure 
similar,  will  understand  something  of  the  feelings  which  kept 
me  many  hours  awake  that  night,  and  will  easily  perceive 
that  I  could  come  to  no  conclusion,  except  that  of  writing 
to  my  father,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  inquire  what  was  an 
Arminian,  and  what  he  himself  was.  Being  quieted  by  this 
determination,  and  comforted  by  my  prayers,  I  at  last  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Under  some  circumstances,  the  feelings  I  have  named 
would  soon  have  passed  away,  and  my  mind  have  returned 
to  its  usual  state.  But  my  situation  was  such  as  to  keep  me 
agitated  and  harassed  in  spirit  for  a  long  season.  I  have 
always,  however,  seen  cause  to  rejoice  in  that  trial  of  my 
faith,  and  to  render  thanks  to  my  heavenly  Father,  who  thus 
established,  strengthened,  and  settled  me  in  the  true  and 
living  way. 

It  was  expected  of  the  master  that  he  should  pray  in  the 
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school,  morning  and  evening.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  custom, 
and  bad  been  greatly  disturbed  in  the  anticipation  of  being 
called  to  its  performance;  for,  as  I  have  said,  my  natural 
diffidence  was  extreme.  As  the  time  drew  near,  the  dread 
of  it  weighed  upon  my  mind  with  an  oppression  which  I 
cannot  describe;  and  when  the  moment  came,  upon  the 
first  morning,  my  resolution  failed  me,  and  I  commenced 
the  ordinary  business  without  a  prayer.  This,  however,  was 
no  relief,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  done  wrong.  My  conscience 
severely  reproached  me,  and  for  several  days  I  was  made 
wretched  by  the  struggle  to  overcome  what  I  thought  a  sin- 
ful timidity  and  shrinking  from  religious  duty,  which  could 
not  fail  to  bring  upon  me  the  heavy  displeasure  of  God.  At 
length  my  religious  sense  of  duty  got  the  victory,  and  on 
Saturday  morning,  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  addressed 
my  Creator  in  the  presence  of  fellow-beings. 

I  was  so  engrossed  by  my  own  feelings  in  this  affair,  that 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  draw  upon  myself 
the  displeasure  of  the  village.  It  had  not  even  suggested 
itself  to  me,  that  what  was  done  in  school  was  known  abroad. 
I  returned  to  my  lodgings  at  noon,  happy  in  the  triumph  I 
had  gained  over  myself.  I  was  hardly  seated,  when  a  gen- 
tleman entered,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Reynolds, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  He  saluted  me  coldly,  and,  afler 
a  momentary  pause,  began  the  conversation  by  saying,  with 
some  sternness,  '*  Young  man,  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
pray  in  yonr  school.  The  duty  never  was  neglected  before 
in  this  town ;  and  if  you  are  not  sensible  enough  of  its  im- 
portance to  attend  to  it,  you  are  unfit  for  the  place.  How 
can  we  expect  a  blessing  on  our  children,  if  God  be  not 
reoiembered  in  their  instructions  ?  and  how  can  he  be  fit  to 
teach,  who  will  not  seek  wisdom  fi'om  above  ? " 

This  onezpected  address  amfounded  me,  and,  after  diV 
2* 
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that  I  had  suffered  in  my  mind,  was  more  than  I  could  sus- 
tain. I  burst  into  tears,  and,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  stated 
the  exact  truth.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  not  a  man  to  appreciate 
the  diffidence  which  had  caused  my  error,  and  he  rebuked 
me  for  yielding  to  it.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  conquered  it.  "I  have  heard  of  your 
father,"  said  he,  "  though  I  do  not  know  him  personally.  I 
am  not  solicitous  for  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  not 
perfectly  sound  in  their  views ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  religious  faith,  in  which  he  has  educated  you,  is  too  weak 
to  overcome  your  fear  of  the  world.  Nothing  but  the  gen- 
uine gospel  can  subdue  that  false  pride  of  the  natural  heart. 
But  I  trust  you  will  learn  better.  God  has  sent  you  here  at 
a  propitious  season  for  the  interests  of  your  soul,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  you  will  find  it  blessed  to  you.  There  is  a  pow- 
erful work  of  grace  going  on  amongst  us.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  evidently  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  there  is  a  great  rattling 
among  the  dry  bones.  Our  meetings  are  frequent,  full,  and 
solemn.  You  must  attend  them,  of  course,  as  many  as  you 
can,  and  you  will  see  such  operations  of  divine  power  as 
are  wonderful  to  behold." 

Much  more,  and  more  earnestly,  he  talked  on  this  topic, 
and  at  length  pressed  me  with  close  and  trying  questions 
respecting  my  own  religious  opinions  and  experience,  and 
drew  from  me  a  minute  account  of  negligences  and  failures, 
which  he  represented  to  me  as  glaring  and  dangerous  de- 
fects. My  conscience  was  a  tender  one,  and  easily  joined 
in  accusations  against  myself  I  had  a  horror  of  displaying 
myself  to  greater  advantage  than  the  truth,  which  led  me  to 
conceal  almost  every  thing  in  my  religious  character  which 
he  would  have  approved.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak 
of  those  secret  exercises  of  my  spirit,  which  I  accounted 
sacred  to  the  inspection  of  Heaven.     Mr.  Reynolds  argued 
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wannly,  and  warned  me  earnestly.  His  tone  of  expostula- 
tion was  powerful  in  itself,  as  well  as  new  to  me.  I  felt  it 
to  my  heart's  core.  My  timid  spirit  shrunk  and  trembled. 
He  left  me  in  a  state  of  amazement  and  anxiety,  which 
robbed  me  of  the  perfect  possession  of  my  faculties  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon,  when,  of  course,  I  was  unengaged,  sev- 
eral friends  of  my  host  called  in,  who  were  interested  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  village,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
conversation.  They  talked  of  the  meetings  which  had  been 
held,  of  the  cases  of  those  who  had  been  affected,  and  de- 
scribed at  length  the  situation  and  exercises  of  some  of  the 
converts.  A  wholly  novel  scene  was  thus  unveiled  to  me. 
Religion  and  religious  feelings  were  presented  in  a  new  light. 
And  the  eagerness  with  which  the  matter  was  discussed,  the 
breathless  curiosity  and  sympathy  expressed  in  the  eye,  the 
flushed  cheek,  and  the  impatient  attitudes  of  speakers  and 
listeners,  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a 
novice  like  myself.  The  comparison  of  this  exhibition  with 
what  I  had  always  seen,  and  reverenced,  and  loved,  as  true 
religion,  perplexed  and  distressed  me.  I  could  gain  no 
peace,  after  many  hours  of  anxious  thinking,  but  by  remem- 
bering that  longer  observation  would  teach  me  what  was 
right,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  wait  patiently.  I  gave 
myself,  therefore,  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  at 
length,  laid  myself  down  calmly  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
Sabbath  day. 

On  this  occasion,  and  on  thousands  since,  I  have  derived 
peace  from  prayer,  when  every  thing  else  conspired  to  vex 
and  difltresB  me  —  a  proof  of  itself,  that  devotion  of  spirit  is 
the  essence  of  true  religion,  and  that  he  who  has  this  can- 
not be  Joot  to  God,  nor  be  a  stranger  to  his  favor,  however 
be  may  err  in  controverted  truiba. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  minutely  my  recollec- 
tions of  this  memorable  winter.  They  would  fill  a  large 
volume,  instead  of  the  few  sheets  which  my  trembling  hand 
is  able  to  write.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  new  scenes 
into  which  I  was  thrown,  continued  to  be  occasions  of 
severest  perplexity  and  anxiety  for  many  weeks.  I  had  been 
bred  religiously,  I  had  been  scrupulously  conscientious,  I 
had  thought  myself  a  lover  of  God  and  man,  and  had  rejoiced 
in  the  hope  of  heaven.  But  my  religion  had  been  noiseless 
and  secret.  I  had  seldom  conversed  respecting  it,  except  at 
particular  moments  with  my  father.  I  had  never  been  ex- 
cited by  crowds  assembled,  nor  had  I  ever  been  conscious  of 
any  extraordinary  change  in  my  dispositions,  or  feelings,  or 
life.  I  had  gone  on  quietly  from  childhood  to  youth,  consci- 
entiously, but  calmly,  and  with  no  display  of  zeal.  I  had 
seen  in  my  father  precisely  the  same  operation  of  religion 
which  I  had  witnessed  in  myself,  except  that  it  was  far  more 
perfect.  I  had  thought  this  the  true  Christian  character; 
and  although  often  I  had  sighed  over  my  imperfections,  yet 
I  never  had  suspected  that  I  was  wrong  in  principle. 

But  if  what  I  now  saw  and  heard  were  the  genuine  exhi- 
bition of  religion,  then  I  had  been  entirely  and  wofully  de- 
ceived. If  I  must  believe  what  was  perpetually  urged  in 
my  ears,  then  I  was  only  a  hypocrite,  without  Christ,  and 
without  hope.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  distress  with  which 
this  thought  was  attended.  Many  nights  did  I  pass  sleep- 
less and  weeping  with  uncontrollable  anguish  of  spirit.  I 
became  almost  unfit  for  any  duty.  My  thoughts  preyed  on 
my  health,  till  my  robust  body  wasted  under  the  torture  of 
the  mind,  and  my  cheek  was  pale  and  sunken. 
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For  why,  thought  I,  should  I  not  believe  all  that  I  see  and 
hear  ?  I  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  sincerest,  heartiest 
religion  here.  Earth  cannot  contain  a  purer  and  meeker 
Fpirit  than  my  hostess  possesses ;  and  where  is  there  more 
real  and  actuating  piety  than  in  Deacon  Lumbard,  though 
he  be  a  little  narrow  ?  and  where  a  nobler  benevolence,  and 
more  solemn  concern  for  Christianity,  than  in  Mr.  Reynolds, 
though  he  be  a  little  rough  ?  and  then  how  general  and  deep 
is  the  religious  impression  that  prevails —  how  serious,  how 
anxious,  how  devout  is  the  whole  village  —  how  indefatiga- 
ble in  teaching  and  learning  —  what  a  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure !  —  and  not  my  own 
father  could  discover  more  anxiety  for  my  good  than  my 
friends  do  here. 

Yet,  while  I  thus  looked  with  reverence  upon  the  zeal 
and  piety  1  witnessed,  I  could  not  listen  to  the  representa- 
tions of  gospel  doctrine,  which  were  perpetually  made,  with- 
out a  certain  horror.  This,  I  was  told,  was  an  infallible 
sign  of  an  unrenewed  heart;  and  this  served  to  aggravate 
my  distress.  I  never  had  studied  controversy,  nor  heard  it 
preached ;  but  my  father  had  always  implied  something  very 
different  from  what  I  now  heard,  and  I  could  not  reconcile 
the  representations  I  now  4net  with  the  impressions  I  had 
received  from  the  Bible.  My  blood  chilled  when  I  heard 
the  arbitrary  decree  of  election  announced,  and  connected 
with  it  the  joy  of  the  righteous  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked.  I  was  most  distressingly  bewildered  in  the  con- 
tradictioos  about  depravity  and  accountability,  irresistible 
grace,  involuntary  faith,  and  changes,  rung,  without  end,  on 
justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  and  imputation.  It  was 
a  wilderness  to  me ;  I  turned  on  every  side*,  and  could  find 
no  relief.  If  I  had  only  seen  these  things  in  books,  I  should 
have  passed  them  by  as  wild  fpecuiations.     But  I  (ouud 
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them  filling  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  men,  whose  religious 
zeal  was  more  imposing  to  my  mind  than  any  thing  I  had 
ever  met  with ;  men  whom  I  honored  and  loved,  who  treated 
me  with  assiduous  kindness,  and  who  assured  me,  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  most  solemn  asseveration,  that  they  built 
all  their  religion  and  all  their  hope  on  these  doctrines,  and 
that  they  could  conceive  of  no  salvation  on  any  other 
ground.  Thus  beset,  what  could  I  do  ?  Who  would  won- 
der if  I  had  yielded  ? 

I  at  length  told  those  who  had  interested  themselves  most 
warmly  in  my  behalf,  that  there  was  but  one  course  for  me 
to  take,  namely,  to  examine  the  Scriptures  anew  with  fresh 
care,  and  abide  by  the  result.  To  this  proposal  they  warmly 
assented,  not  doubting,  as  they  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  teach  me ;  and  they  left  me,  with  solemn  prayer,  to 
pursue  this  design. 

I  look  back  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose  with  highest 
gratitude  and  satisfaction.  Every  leisure  minute  found  me 
at  my  Bible,  and  the  morning  often  broke  \^hile  I  was  yet 
studying.  Earnest  were  my  prayers  for  light,  and  sincere 
my  wish  to  be  instructed ;  and  He  who  hearcth  prayer  heard 
me,  enlightened  me,  and  gave  me  a  happy  confidence  in  the 
result  of  my  labor.  My  opinions^  became  fixed  and  grounded 
on  the  sure  testimony  of  God ;  and  I  no  longer  felt  embar- 
rassment at  the  very  opposite  representations  of  gospel  truth 
which  were  prevailing  around  me.  They  could  still  some- 
times blind  my  eyes,  for  a  moment,  with  the  dust  of  meta- 
physical subtlety ;  but  the  breath  of  the  divine  word  soon 
blew  it  away,  and  I  saw  clearly. 

I  now  became  tranquil  and  happy.  My  cheerfulness  of 
spirit  returned,' and  with  it  health.  My  anxieties  ended  in 
a  serene  and  settled  peace,  no  more  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
tumult  round  about  me.     I  came  out  of  the  trial  in  every 
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respect  the  better  for  having  passed  through  it.  My  opinions 
vrere  more  clearly  defined  and  more  solidly  grounded.  My 
devout  feelings  were  become  deeper  and  more  ardent; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  my  intimacy  with  the  sentiments 
and  characters  of  those  who  differed  from  me  gave  me  a 
justcr  view  of  them,  and  a  more  real  regard  for  them,  than 
ander  any  other  circumstances  I  could  have  attained.  This 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  me  through  life.  I  have 
been  preserved  by  it  from  a  great  deal  of  false  and  censori- 
ous judging,  and  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the  merits 
and  weakness  of  my  more  orthodox  brethren,  so  as  to  main- 
tain for  them  a  sincere  respect  and  unchanging  charity. 
And  I  have  always  found  that  those  arc  least  bigoted,  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  those  whom  they  oppose.  Nothing 
destroys  uncharitableness  and  censoriousness  so  certainly  as 
an  intimacy  with  the  habitual  feelings  and  characters  of  men 
o&  other  sects.     Bigotry  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 

Such  was  the  end,  and  such,  in  few  words,  have  been 
the  consequences  of  the  scenes  whicli  I  have  described. 
But  my  trials  were  not  yet  over.  My  own  mind  was  satis- 
fied, but  others  were  dissatisfied  ;  and  I  was  doomed  to  en- 
dure coldness,  reproach,  suspicion,  and  alienation  from  many 
who  had  been  forward  to  instruct  mc,  and  who  had  professed 
the  warmest  and  most  disinterested  friendship.  I  was  made 
the  subject  of  village  gossip  and  scandal ;  a  thousand  false 
and  calumnious  reports  were  spread  abroad ;  and  I  became 
little  better  than  a  heathen  and  a  publican  to  the  zealots, 
who,  a  few  weeks  before,  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  even  their 
lives  for  me.  But  of  these  things  I  must  speak  in  another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  trials  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  chapter,  as  com- 
ing upon  me  in  consequence  of  my  decision  in  regard  to 
religion,  were  of  several  sorts.  I  can  name  them  but  in  few 
words.  I  had  supposed  that  all  who  professed  a  friendship 
for  me,  and  had  so  zealously  interested  themselves  in  my  be- 
half, would  rejoice  with  me  in  the  relief  of  mind  I  had 
gained,  even  though  they  might  have  wished  that  my  conclu- 
sions had  been  nearer  to  their  own.  But  in  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed. From  the  moment  it  became  known  in  what 
manner  my  concern  of  mind  had  terminated,  and  that  I  was 
not  to  be  brought  out  as  a  convert,  after  their  fashion,  there 
was  a  manifest  change  in  the  manners  of  many  toward  me. 
Instead  of  cordiality,  I  found  coldness ;  instead  of  a  welcome, 
I  met  a  repulse.  And  I  soon  found  that  all  their  zeal  f^r 
my  soul's  welfare  was  little  more,  at  bottom,  than  a  desire  to 
have  the  eclat  of  the  schoolmaster's  conversion ;  that  there 
was  a  grievous  disappointment,  not  at  the  danger  in  which 
my  soul  was  placed,  but  in  this  frustration  of  a  party  object 
I  had  too  much  proof  of  this  to  fear  that  I  charge  them 
wrongfully. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all.  Some  were  truly  and 
benevolently  afflicted  for  my  own  sake.  Amongst  these  was 
my  excellent  hostess,  Mrs.  Hilson.  I  had  all  along  held  the 
most  free  communication  with  her;  she  knew  the  whole 
state  of  my  mind,  and  acted  toward  me  the  part  of  a  mother. 
She  was  too  gentle  and  meek  to  be  bigoted ;  but,  as  all  her 
own  rich  treasures  of  religious  comfort  and  hope  were  built 
on  the  doctrines  she  had  been  taught,  and  as  they  were  dearly 
associated  with  every  pious  and  benevolent  sentiment  of  her 
80ul^  she^  very  naturally,  could  conceive  of  no  real  religious 
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happiness  from  any  different  source.  When  she  found  that 
I  could  not  draw  from  this,  she  was  troubled,  for  she  thought 
there  was  none  otiier.  She  did  not  question  my  sincerity, 
but  lamented  my  blindness  in  not  seizing  what,  from  her 
men  experience^  she  knew  to  be  the  only  secret  of  happiness. 
Wiser  persons  than  she  have  made  the  same  mistake,  of  try- 
ing all  others  by  their  own  experience ;  while,  in  fact,  men's 
experiences  differ  as  much  as  their  faces. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kind  and  tender  interest  she  ex- 
pressed toward  me,  to  the  last  day  of  my  residence  in  the 
village.  She  was  in  all  my  solicitudes  a  faithful  friend.  To 
her  I  could  unbosom  myself  without  restraint,  and  find  relief 
from  her  sympathy.  Our  hearts  could  feel  and  pray  together, 
however  we  might  vary  in  our  creeds.  And  to  the  last  of 
her  life,  while  her  friends  and  my  friends  were  zealously  ac- 
cu55ing  each  other  of  corrupting  the  whole  gospel,  she  ceased 
not  to  feel  that  there  might  be  Christians  who  were  not  Cfd- 
vinists;  and  I,  for  her  sake,  have  always  been  able  to  see  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  reigning,  even  among  those  whose  specu- 
lations were  most  hostile  to  its  truths.  Indeed,  who  that  has 
ever  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  beyond  the  narrow 
pale  of  his  own  sect,  does  not  feel  the  wicked  meanness  of 
ihat  bigotry,  which  confmes  piety  and  salvation  to  those  who 
agree  with  one's  self? 

"  I  still  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Hilson,  the  evening  before  I  re- 
turned to  my  father's  house  —  "I  still  hope  and  trust  that 
rou  will  sec  reason  to  think  differently." 

"  I  pray  that  I  may,"  said  I,  "  if  I  am  wrong.  I  have  no 
wish  but  to  learn  and  follow  the  truth  ;  and  I  say,  sincerely, 
that  I  think  I  could,  in  a  moment,  embrace  any  opinion  which 
could  be  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority.  You  have  your- 
self seen  bow  anxious  I  have  felt,  and  how  diligently  I  havQ 
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"  Certainly,  certainly,"  she  replied  ;  "  you  have  done  your 
duty  well,  and  I  think  God  will  not  leave  so  sincere  a  soul 
in  darkness.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  sure  you  will,  by  and 
by,  be  brought  right.     We  must  wait  his  good  time." 

"  But  why,"  said  Mr.  Hilson,  who  was  a  blunt,  good-natured 
man,  "  why,  Betsey,  should  you  wish  Master  Anderson  to 
change  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  cleverer,  honestcr  man, 
nor  a  better  master,  to  be  found.  And  as  for  his  religion,  he's 
as  serious  and  prayerful,  and  studies  his  Bible  as  hard  as 
any  of  them,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  not  for  making  such  a 
noise  about  it.  Now,  to  my  mind,  this  is  the  right  way ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  any  body  could  make  mc  a  Christian,  it 
would  be  just  this  Mr.  Anderson;  and  his  quiet  sort  of 
religion,  now,  would  do  more  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  one 
half  the  people  here,  than  all  the  stir  that's  been  made  this 
winter.  Why,  there's  a  great  many  been  driven  away  from 
all  kinds  of  religion,  by  the  confusion  we've  had  about  it. 
I  believe  I  should  have  been,  myself,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  master.  And  there's  many  a  one  that  will  never  get 
over  his  disgust,  but  is  made,  I  warrant  it,  profane  for  life." 

"  You  astonish  me,"  said  I,  for  this  was  entirely  new  to 
me ;  "  it  is  not  conceivable  that  men  should  be  so  unreason- 
able. What,  fly  olT  to  irreligion,  because  their  neighbors 
are  so  engaged  in  religion  ?  They  must  be  very  ill-disposed 
persons." 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  not  so  ill-disposed  neither.  Some 
very  conscientious  men  have  been  affected  in  this  way ;  and 
if  I  was  to  speak  my  mind,  I  should  say  that  this  stir  has 
cooled  as  many  friends  to  religion  as  it  has  made." 

"  Husband,  husband,"  cried  Mrs.  Hilson,  "  how  can  you 
say  so  ?     I  am  truly  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Look  here,  my  dear,"  said  he ;  "  who  is  likely  to  know 
most  of  it — you,  who  see  only  one  side,  or  I,  who  see  both 
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sides  ?  Now,  I  know  all  that's  going  on,  and  all  tliat's  said, 
every  where  in  the  village ;  while  you  only  know  what  passes 
at  meeting  and  among  go-to-meeting  folks.  And  I  can  tell 
you,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  devil  has  gained  some  disci- 
ples as  well  as  Christ.  Til  tell  you  a  few  things.  I've  heard 
more  swearing,  and  seen  more  drinking  and  ill-temper, 
amongst  the  men,  because  of  this  thing,  than  I  ever  knew  in 
the  village  before,  in  my  life ;  and  from  some  very  reputable 
folks  to.  There's  the  Joneses  and  the  Malcolms  have  not 
been  calm  this  two  months;  and  there's  no  doubt  their  wives 
would  do  more  for  religion  by  staying  at  home,  and  making 
their  houses  happy  with  it,  than  by  running  away,  and  caus- 
ing their  husbands  and  children  to  hate  it.  Then,  besides 
those  that  are  hurt  in  this  way,  you  know  there  are  some  of 
the  converts  that  are  said  to  be  none  the  better  since  their 
zeal  has  cooled.  You  know  how  **,  and  ***,  and  ***•  turned 
out ;  and  there  are  more  too." 

•*  You  ought  not  to  triumph  over  this,"  said  I. 

•'  And  I  do  not,"  said  he  ;  "  but  there  are  them  tliat  do ; 
and  it  has  afforded  more  joy  and  jests  to  infidels  and  blas- 
phemers than  I  can  tell  you  of  Now,  does  not  this  do  harm 
to  real  religion?  and  would  not  it  all  have  been  prevented, 
by  permitting  matters  to  go  on  quietly  and  soberly,  as  in 
times  past  ?  For,  take  five  years  together,  there  would  have 
been  as  many  Christians  made  in  the  usual  way,  as  by  all 
this  e.xtraordinnry  movement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  none 
of  this  extraordinary  evil  would  have  been  done.  This  is 
not  all.  It  is  incredible  what  sin  has  been  committed  in  the 
way  of  slander  and  lying,  and  that  by  very  pious  people  too. 
ril  tell  you  what  reports  have  been  spread  about  you.  Master 
Anderson,  just  by  way  of  specimen.  First,  it  got  about  that 
jou  were  under  deep  concern  of  mind,  and  had  written 
home  to  your  father,  who  told  yod  not  to  be  troubled,  (ot 
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the  people  were  mad,  and  religion  would  spoil  you  for  a 
schoolmaster ;  that  you  became  afterward  more  earnest,  and 
when  you  could  get  no  comfort  from  your  father's  princi- 
ples, he  seYit  you  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  you  found  peace; 
that  then,  your  father  too  became  anxious,  and  came  to 
see  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
felt  religion,  and  was  more  than  half  an  infidel ;  and  that  he 
was  converted  and  went  home,  and  got  up  a  revival  in  his 
own  parish.  All  this,  and  much  more,  was  made  up  out  of 
the  whole  cloth,  and  circulated,  as  so  much  gospel,  by  those 
who  knew  it  was  all  false.  And  when  it  was  discovered 
that  your  mind  was  settled  another  way,  then  it  was  said, 
and  is  believed  to  this  day,  that  you  have  got  another  Bible, 
different  from  ours ;  and  that,  a  good  part  of  the  time  you 
pretended  to  be  studying  the  Scriptures,  you  were  playing 

cards  in  your  room  with  R and  E .     For  a  whole 

day,  it  was  believed  that  you  had  told  the  children  it  was  all 
nonsense  to  pray  in  the  school,  and  you  should  do  it  no 
longer.  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort ; 
and  so  you  must  not  wonder  that  some  folks  think  there  is 
no  religion  in  what  bears  so  much  bad  fruit" 

Mrs.  Hilson  appeared  as  much  disconcerted  at  this  disclo- 
sure as  I  was  amazed.  She  said,  however,  that  it  was  fair 
to  look  on  both  sides,  and  count  the  wheat  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  tares.  " True,"  said  her  husband ;  "but  will 
every  body  do  that  ?  Most  persons  will  not  do  it ;  and,  con- 
sequently, most  persons  will  be  injured." 

"  But  you  and  I  must  do  it,"  said  I.  "  Religion  is  a  sol- 
emn reality,  whatever  imperfections  there  may  be  in  its 
friends ;  and  surely  you  will  not,  on  account  of  those  imper- 
fections, refuse  to  strive  for  your  own  salvation." 

Mr.  Hilson  has  since  told  me  ihfd  this  sentiment  struck 
him  more  forcibly  than  any  preaching  he  had  ever  heard.     I 
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am  happy  to  add,  that  he  became,  in  ailer  life,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  sincere  Christians  I  have  ever  known. 
I  parted  from  my  friends  the  next  morning,  amidst  the 
most  affectionate  wishes.  Deacon  Lombard  came  to  give 
me  his  parting  blessing,  and  to  say  that  he  did  not  doubt  he 
should  yet  see  me  all  which  he  could  wish,  for  he  loved  me 
too  well  to  think  otherwise.  As  I  passed  the  minister's  door, 
I  stopped  to  bid  him  farewell.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
saying  he  loved  me  none  the  less  for  my  honesty,  and  doubt- 
ed not  God  had  a  blessing  for  me.  The  kindness  of  these 
two  good  men  was  a  cordial  to  my  spirits.  I  left  them,  bet- 
ter and  happier  for  having  known  them ;  rejoicing  that 
there  was  a  better  world,  where  imperfection  would  be  done 
away,  and  where  the  holy  light  of  unveiled  truth  would  dis- 
sipate tlie  little  cloud  that  now  hovered  between  us. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

My  college  life,  on  which  I  now  entered,  was  like  that  of 
many  other  young  men.  I  applied  myself  zealously  to  the 
duties  required  of  me,  and  became  ambitious  of  distinction. 
My  thirst  for  knowledge  increased,  and,  with  it,  my  desire 
of  eminence.  I  allowed  myself  little  time  for  sleep  or  rec- 
reation. I  denied  myself  even  food,  that  I  might  sit  at  my 
books  without  the  necessity  of  exercise  to  help  digestion.  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but,  gradually  and  insidiously,  literary 
distinction  became  my  ruling  passion.  My  Bible  was  con- 
salted  less  frequently,  my  seasons  of  devotion  were  hurried 
over,  and  even  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath  came,  at  last,  to  be 
itteoded  by  me  with  little  interest  or  feeling. 
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I  was  sometimes  uneasy  at  perceiving  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  my  affections,  and  felt  alarmed  for  the 
result.  But  I  satisfied  myself  with  saying,  that  as  soon  as  I 
sliould  be  relieved  from  my  present  hurry,  or  have  finished 
tlie  study  I  had  now  on  hand,  I  should  have  leisure  to  re- 
sume my  religious  vigilance.  But  this  leisure  did  not  come, 
and  I  suffered  myself  still  to  go  on.  I  quieted  the  remon- 
strances of  my  mind  with  the  persuasion,  that  a  man  cannot 
feel  equally  engaged  at  all  times  on  any  subject ;  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  I  was  preparing  myself  for  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  why  was  not  this  as  acceptable  service  as  the  per- 
formance of  my  religious  duties?  Then,  if  conscience  an- 
swered, that  the  preparation  for  future  duty  is  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  present  duty,  I  stifled  the  suggestion  by  burying 
my  thoughts  in  study. 

I  tremble  to  this  day,  to  think  of  the  hazard  I  was  run- 
ning, and  in  how  dreadful  a  ruin  it  might  have  ended,  if  it 
had  not  pleased  God  to  send  me  a  rebuke.  I  had  already 
entered  my  senior  year,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  ambition, 
was  pressing  on  to  realize,  in  the  honors  before  me,  the 
darling  object  of  my  hope.  I  had  overplied  my  powers,  and 
they  gave  way.  My  body  refused  to  sustain  the  labors  of 
my  mind,  and,  after  four  weeks*  severe  illness,  it  was  thought 
I  must  sink  to  the  tomb. 

Of  the  early  part  of  my  sickness  I  have  no  recollection, 
except  of  a  confused  feeling  of  disappointment  and  vexation, 
at  being  thus  stopped  and  frustrated  in  my  career.  It  seems 
to  me  like  some  long  dream,  in  which  I  was  struggling  with 
envious  and  malicious  foes,  who  were  conspiring  against  my 
improvement  and  reputation.  I  seemed  at  length  to  awake 
from  the  dream,  and  fuund  myself  a  feeble  and  helpless  man, 
stretched  upon  my  bed,  and  attended  by  friends,  whose 
anxious  countenances  revealed  to  me  their  fears. 
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"  What  is  that  bell  for  ?  "  was  the  first  question  I  asked. 

"  It  is  tolling  for  the  exhibition,"  said  my  friend. 

"  The  exhibition,"  said  I,  starting  with  surprise ;  "  how 
long  have  I  been  sick  ?  " 

"  Nearly  four  weeks." 

"  Exhibition !  "  I  repeated  —  "  and  I  am  not  ready ;  I 
cannot  be  there; — when  I  had   so  depended  on   it  —  so 

longed  for  it  —  and  here  am  I  shut  out  from .    When 

shall  I  be  able  to  go  out,  Thompson  ?  " 

"  You  must  lie  still,"  said  Thompson;  "you  are  too  weak 
to  talk;  keep  yourself  quiet."  And  he  withdrew  from 
the  bed. 

Thompson's  voice  and  manner  struck  me,  and  I  at  once 
suspected  the  truth.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  feeling  that 
came  over  me,  as  the  conviction  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  I  was  dangerously  ill.  A  cold  thrill  ran  through  my 
frame,  and  the  sweat  issued  upon  my  forehead.  "  And  is 
this,"  thought  I,  "  the  end  of  my  hopes?  Is  it  all  to  end  in 
an  early  grave  and  a  forgotten  memory?  Spare  me,  O 
God,  that  I  may  recover  strength  before  I  go  hence  to  be 
seen  no  more." 

As  soon  as  my  first  surprise  was  over,  I  set  myself  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  the  event.  And  now,  the  wide  extent  of  my  folly 
became  visible  at  once.  I  saw  the  full  measure  of  my  neg- 
ligence, and  the  whole  im worthiness  of  my  delusion.  I  felt 
the  emptiness  of  that  ambition  for  which  I  had  sacrificed  my 
religious  affections,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  return 
to  that  spiritual  frame  which  I  had  possessed  two  years 
before.  Then  I  thought  of  my  privileges,  my  opportunities, 
the  discipline  I  had  passed  through,  the  early  instructions  of 
ny  mother,  the  faithful  counsels  of  my  father ;  —  and  as  I 
thought  of  him,  I  involuntarily  spoke  out,  "  Ha.s  my  falVvct 
been  sent  for,  Thompson  ?" 


1^ 
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Thompson  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  hesitation,  answered,  yes,  and  that  he  was  expected 
to  arrive  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  came,  and  at  the  expected  hour  my  father 
entered  the  chamber.  He  had  evidently  come  from  a  hur- 
ried journey,  and  wore  a  countenance  of  anxiety  and  grief 
I  held  out  my  hand,  and  he  took  it  without  speaking.  We 
both  were  thinking  of  a  separation,  and,  for  some  moments, 
could  not  trust  ourselves  with  our  voices.  At  length  I  broke 
silence ;  for  I  had  been  fortifying  myself  for  the  interview, 
and  had  my  powers  under  my  control. 

"  My  father,"  said  I,  "  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  I  know  why 
you  are  come,  and  shall  feel  the  easier  for  your  presence. 
You  led  me  in  the  beginning  of  life ;  and  if  my  life  must 
close,  it  is  a  consolation  to  lean  on  you  at  the  last." 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done,"  said  he.  "  I  had  hoped  it 
would  be  otherwise  ordered,  but  the  will  of  God  be  done.  I 
am  glad  to  find  you  look  upon  it  so  calmly.  Your  religion 
supports  you,  as  I  thought  it  would." 

"I  trust  in  God's  mercy,"  said  I;  "I  need  it.  O  my 
father,  you  do  not  know  how  foolish  I  have  been,  and  how 
nearly  I  have  lost  myself  in  the  love  of  worldly  honors." 
And  I  told  him  the  state  of  my  mind  for  some  time  previous. 
"  But,"  I  continued,  "  I  have  humbled  myself  before  God, 
and  cast  myself  on  his  compassion.  I  have  thrown  away  my 
false  ambition,  and  renewed  my  vows  and  prayers,  and  I 
hope  I  have  found  pardon  and  peace.  I  have  given  up  every 
thing  to  my  Maker,  and  trust  I  may  depart  in  hope.  Father, 
give  me  your  blessing." 

He  knelt  down  by  my  bed  and  prayed.     My  soul  was 

thrilled  by  the  sound  of  that  voice,  so  familiar  and  so  loved, 

and  a  thousand  tender  recollections  crowded  upon  my  mind. 

I  was  refreshed  and  strengthened  as  I  listened,  and  lifted 

Dearer  to  heaven. 
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A  long  silence  continued  after  he  hud  ended,  wliile  we 
both  pursued  our  own  reflections.  At  len^rth  I  untied  from 
mj  neck  the  locket  containing  my  mother's  hair,  and  handed 
it  to  my  father.  "  I  wish  to  leftve  this,"  said  I,  "  to  my 
sister  Jane,  with  the  same  injunction  with  which  my  dear 
mother  gave  it  to  me.  Tell  her  that  it  has  been  a  talisman 
lo  me  in  many  a  difficulty  and  temptation,  and  that,  if  I  had 
never  suffered  myself  to  be  unmindful  to  it,  I  should  have 
been  spared  the  only  pain  I  feel  at  this  time.  Bid  her, 
therefore,  wear  it,  in  memory  of  her  deceased  brother  and 
mother,  and  as  a  pledge  that  she  will  never  pass  a  day  with- 
out prayer;  remembering  that  if  ice,  cannot  see  how  she 
fulfils  the  pledge,  God  does  ;  and  the  day  is  coming  when 
we  shall  know  also." 

I  was  too  feeble  to  pursue  the  conversation,  and  soon 
became  faint.  I  thought  myself  dying.  After  I  revived,  I 
could  catch,  from  the  occasional  whispers  in  the  room,  that 
it  was  thought  I  could  not  live  through  another  night.  I 
had  nothing  further  which  I  wished  to  say,  and  I  lay  quietly, 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  my  powers,  waiting  the  signal 
to  depart.  O  the  indescribable  sublimity  of  that  hour  * 
Words  cannot  picture  the  solemnity  of  feeling  which  per- 
vaded my  mind,  as  my  thoughts  flew,  in  the  pressure  and 
excitement  of  the  season,  with  the  rapidity  o^  lightning,  to 
the  paflt  and  to  tlie  future,  —  to  my  own  life,  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  the  promises  of 
Christ,  to  the  prospects  of  heaven,  —  and  the  whole  was 
framed,  with  an  intense  energy  of  which  I  can  now  hardly 
conceive,  into  a  perpetual  mental  prayer.  Thus  I  was  oc- 
cDpied  until  sleep  overcame  me,  and  I  was  lost  in  forget- 
iUness. 

It  wu  ordained  that  we  should  be  deceived.  He  who 
Ittd  brought  me  low,  micnded  but  to  cJiastcn  and  heal  m^ ', 
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and  when  I  had  learned  all  that  a  death-bed  could  teach,  he 
again  breathed  into  my  frame,  and  bade  me  live  to  praise 
him. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteousness 
thereof,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

These  words  were  perpetually  present  to  my  mind,  during 
my  recovery  from  the  illness  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  salutary  reflection,  which  helped  to  estab- 
lish my  resolution  for  the  future.  I  felt  how  easily  the  one 
thing  needful  slips  away  from  those  who  cease  to  seek  it, 
and  how  liable  even  a  religious  man  is  to  lose  the  substance 
of  happiness,  in  pursuing  the  shadow.  I  persuaded  myself 
that,  if  the  prime  object  of  duty  were  secured,  a  man  could 
never  feel  any  thing  actually  wanting  to  his  well-being ;  for 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  duty  and 
most  permanent  good,  is  consistent  with  the  pursuit  and 
enjoyment  of  every  other  object  really  desirable. 

I  experienced  the  truth  of  this  at  once,  in  returning  to 
the  studies  of  my  class.  My  great  struggle  had  been  to 
subdue  my  inordinate  ambition.  It  had  interfered  with  my 
religion,  and  must  be  sacrificed.  It  was  a  dear  sacrifice ; 
but  I  took  my  resolution,  and  it  was  performed.  The  con- 
sequence, I  supposed,  would  be,  that  I  should  fall  from  my 
standing  as  a  scholar,  and  graduate  with  less  reputation  than 
I  had  coveted.  This  was  a  mortifying  anticipation ;  but 
better  risk  my  scholarship  than  my  religion,  thought  I,  and 
I  summoned  firmness  to  brave  the  result.  This  result  was 
^uite  other  than  I  expected.     In  proportion  as  I  became 
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indifTerent  to  my  reputation,  for  mere  reputation's  sake,  I 
found  myself  able  to  study  and  recite  with  greater  ease  and 
self-possession.  Formerly,  my  extreme  anxiety  to  do  well, 
and  my  morbid  dread  of  doing  ill,  had  occasioned  an  irrita- 
bility and  hurry  of  spirits,  which  often  threw  me  off  my  self- 
command,  and  produced  the  very  evils  I  sought  to  avoid. 
But  now,  having  little  desire,  except  to  do  my  duty,  I  was 
cool,  collected,  and  preserved  the  full  command  of  my 
powers ;  so  that,  to  my  surj)rise,  I  acquitted  myself  better 
than  formerly,  and  rose  in  my  class,  rather  than  fell.  A 
certain  portion  of  every  day  was  sacredly  devoted  to  reli- 
gious exercises  and  studies;  and  the  time  thus  subtracted 
from  classical  pursuits  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
steadiness  of  mhid,  and  equanimity  of  feeling,  which  it 
produced. 

Here,  then,  was  the  first  reward  of  my  renewed  fidelity. 
I  was  permitted  to  experience,  then,  as  I  have  always  done 
since,  that  our  religion  has  the  promise  of  the  life  which 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  How  many 
deceive  themselves,  and  are  miserable,  from  not  knowing, 
this!  They  sell  themselves  to  the  world,  and  take  the 
world's  wages;  which,* at  the  moment  of  death,  they  are 
compelled  to  resign,  and  then  have  nothing  which  they  can 
cuTj  hence.  Whereas,  in  the  service  of  God,  they  might 
have  no  less  enjoyed  what  earth  afibrds,  besides  all  the 
present  and  future  satisfactions  of  the  soul,  which  are  far 
richer  and  purer.  There  is  no  state  of  the  mind  so  happy 
in  hseif,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fitted  for  success  in  the 
doties  of  the  world,  and  for  contentment  amid  its  difficulties, 
tt  the  tranquil  and  composed  frame  of  habitual  devotion. 

From  this  time,  my  resolution  was  taken  to  devote  myself 
to  the  ministrj.  There  had  always  been  a  prevailing  desire 
Uk  my  mind  to  en^^e  in  this  office;  but  sometimes  lU) 
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distrust  of  myself,  an4  sometimes  my  occupation  in  other 
studies,  had  prevented  me  from  making  an  absolute  de- 
cision. But  my  late  experience  had  so  wrought  upon  me, 
tliat  I  could  think  of  no  other  occupation  consistent  with 
duty.  I  suspected  it  to  be  my  father's  wish,  though  he  had 
never  intimated  it  to  me.  When  I  named  to  liim  my  de- 
termination, he  expressed  his  hearty  approbation.  "  This," 
said  he,  "  is  what  I  have  looked  forward  to  with  earnest 
hope.  It  has  been  from  your  childhood  my  constant  wish 
and  prayer,  that  I  might  see  you  joined  with  me  in  the  great 
work  of  the  gospel.  I  rejoice  that  the  day  has  come,  and 
that,  without  one  doubt  or  fear,  I  may  encourage  you  to  go 
on,  and  bid  you  God  speed.  Your  faith  and  perseverance 
have  been  tested.  You  know  what  trial  is,  and  will  be  able, 
from  the  wisdom  of  personal  experience,  to  help  otliers  who 
are  tried.  Enter  the  work  and  prosper.  You  will  still 
meet  with  trials  severe  and  heavy ;  but  He,  in  whose  strength 
you  ha/e  hitherto  been  safe,  will  always  provide  a  way  of 
escape,  if  you  but  seek  it." 

I  would  that  I  had  room  to  record  all  the  instructions 
which  he  imparted,  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  with  the 
afiectionate  piety  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  the  overflow- 
ing tenderness  of  a  parent.  I  would  that  I  had  been  more 
sensible,  at  the  time,  of  their  value,  and  how  much  it  was 
efthanced  by  the  fact,  that  I  was  not  long  to  enjoy  liis  inter- 
course. But  for  two  precious  years  I  did  enjoy  it.  I  was 
employed  as  teacher  of  the  school  in  my  native  village,  and 
lived  and  studied  in  the  house  of  my  birth.  I  was  my 
parent's  companion  at  home,  and  in  his  visits  abroad.  I 
read  with  him  the  most  important  books,  in  my  preparatory 
studies,  and  we  conversed  familiarly  on  all  topics  of  the- 
ology and  morals.  Happy  and  profitable  were  those  days, 
when  I  was  permitted  to  cheer  the  declining  path  of  him 
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who  gave  me  birth,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  drawing 
from  him  treasures  of  ministerial  experience,  to  guide  me 
liter  he  should  have  departed  ! 


CHAPTER    IX. 

The  entrance  on  the  ministry  is  a  period  of  anxiety  and 
excitement  of  spirit,  to  which  no  one  can  look  back,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  without  a  throb  of  emotion.  To  a 
conscientious  man,  who  feels  the  weight  and  responsibility 
of  the  office,  the  exercises  of  that  season  are  deep  and  trying. 
About  to  appear  as  the  messenger  of  God's  word  to  the 
souls  of  men,  —  to  be  the  herald  of  eternal  truths,  —  to  be 
a  fellow-laborer  with  Christ  in  the  work  of  human  salvation, 
and  the  bearer  of  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  men  to 
the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven,  —  his  spirit  is  oppressed,  and 
trembling,  and  ready  to  faint ;  for  how  can  he  discharge  so 
various  and  awful  vocations?  But  then,  again,  when  he 
considers  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  work,  to  which 
none  other  on  earth  is  to  be  equalled,  —  when  he  thinks  of 
the  honor  of  bearing  part  in  it,  the  shame  of  drawing  back, 
and  the  wide  field  for  doing  good,  —  his  spirits  become  ani- 
mated, and  he  girds  himself  for  the  toil  with  alacrity  and 
zeaL  It  seems  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  that  I  was  passing 
throagh  this  alternation  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  exhilaration 
and  despondency.  I  still  see  the  chamber  which  I  paced 
far  hours,  anxious  and  sleepless,  night  afler  night,  and 
vhere  I  gradually  gained  resolution  to  begin  the  sacred 
work.  Forty-seven  years  are  past  and  gone ;  but  it  is  fresh 
M  the  memory  of  Uhda/.  I  have,  in  those  years,  passed 
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through  heavy  vicissitudes  of  earthly  lot,  and  waves  of  trouble 
have  rolled  over  my  heart,  enough  to  obliterate  from  it  every 
trace  of  that  early  anxiety.  But  it  abides  vividly  in  my 
memory,  and  the  old  man  of  seventy-two  feels  over  again, 
as  he  writes,  all  the  solicitudes  of  the  youth  of  twenty-five. 

It  was  on  the  third  of  September,  that,  after  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles,  I  reached  the  village  where  my  father  had 
recommended  me  to  make  the  first  trial  of  my  gifts.  I  bore 
a  letter  from  him  in  my  pocket  to  Mr.  Carverdale,  the  infirm 
minister  of  the  place,  offering  my  service  to  aid  him  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  sun  was  just  throwing  its  last  beams  upon 
the  spire  of  the  meeting-house,  as  I  came  upon  the  little 
common  where  it  stood,  and  cast  my  eyes  around  in  search 
of  the  minister's  house.  This  is  easily  known  in  a  country 
village,  and  I  immediately  rode  up  to  a  neat  cottage,  with  a 
small  yard  before  it,  which  stood  just  back  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  was  almost  lost  amid  the  trees  which  threw  their 
aged  branches  around  and  over  it.  The  old  gentleman  was 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  open  door,  looking  out  upon 
the  setting  sun.  I  alighted,  and  approached  him  with  the 
letter  in  my  hand.  While  he  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  I 
had  leisure  to  collect  myself,  and  study  the  appearance  of  a 
man  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  child,  and  to  whom 
I  was  an  entire  stranger.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  whose 
few  remaining  hairs  were  white  with  the  hoary  frost  of  age, 
and  his  countenance  marked  with  years  and  suffering.  But 
there  was  a  majesty  and  serenity  in  it  which  struck  me  with 
awe,  and  would  have  become  an  apostle.  I  think  St.  John 
might  have  looked  so,  when  he  was  carried  into  the  church, 
as  he  approached  his  hundredth  year,  to  repeat  his  customary 
benediction,  " Little  children,- love  one  another" 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome,"  said  he,  when  he  had  fin- 
jffhed  the  perusal  of  the  letter;  "  and  I  thank  your  father  for 
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his  kindness  in  sending  you.  But  he  was  always  kiud,  and 
I  can  present  no  better  prayer  for  his  son  tlian  that  he  may 
be  like  him.  I  was  doubting  if  1  i^liould  be  able  to  ^^])eak  to 
my  pcK>r  people  to-morrow.  I  am  unusually  feeble ;  I  have 
sousibly  decayed  this  week.  I  might  not  be  able  to  addre:?s 
thern.  But  now  they  will  be  instructed  from  younger  lips. 
It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  break  to  them  the  holy  bread. 
I  am  glad  to  have  all  my  strength  for  that.  Who  knows  but 
it  may  be  the  last  time  ?  " 

I  felt  called  upon  to  say  something,  and,  with  the  real 
diffidence  which  I  folt,  I  said  that  I  was  very  sorry  he  would 
not  have  a  better  substitute  to-morrow. 

*'  Young  man/'  said  he,  "let  me  warn  you  against  a  trick 
of  di.«paraging  yourself  in  this  way.  It  does  not  become  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the  ministerial  character.  You 
are  in  your  Master's  service,  and  should  use  such  language 
to  none  but  him.  It  may  be  modesty  now,  but  it  will  be- 
come vanity  —  vanity  in  its  most  disgusting  dress,  the  guise 
of  humility.  Think  of  nothing  but  to  do  your  duty.  Do 
that  as  well  as  you  are  able,  and  be  not  anxious  to  say  or  to 
hear  in  what  manner  it  is  done." 

This  advice  did  mc  great  good.  It  taught  me  to  guard 
against  that  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others  which  is 
BO  apt  to  disorder  the  motives  of  action,  and  has  saved  me, 
perhaps,  from  that  painful  and  ridiculous  habit,  which  I  have 
witnessed  in  some,  of  always  speaking  slightingly  of  what 
they  do  for  the  sake  of  hearing  it  praised.  It  becomes  the 
dignity  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  not  to  speak  of  his  lal)ors 
It  all,  except  to  some  confidential  friend,  and  for  the  sake 
of  improrement 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  pain  you,"  continued  he,  "  for  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  your  sincerity ;  but  I  use  an  old  man's 
privilege  of  plain  speaking,  to  put  you  on  your  guard.     My 
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light  is  almost  out,  and  I  must  do  good  while  I  can.  I  am 
as  low  in  my  horizon  as  yonder  sun  now  is.  But  while  I 
am  here,  I  would  give  light  to  the  last.  It  has  always  been 
my  prayer,  that  I  might  sink  to  my  bed  as  that  glorious 
luminary  does  now,  useful  to  the  latest  moment,  and  un- 
shadowed by  a  cloud.  God  save  me  from  the  empty,  shat- 
tered remnant  of  existence,  which  would  be  a  weariness  to 
myself  and  a  burden  to  others.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  prayer 
will  not  be  granted,  and  it  will  try  my  patience  and  faith  to 
have  it  denied.  But  His  will  be  done  !  You,"  continued 
he,  "  are  like  that  sun  in  his  rising,  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
pect before  you  of  a  day  of  light  and  glory,  of  a  work  of 
beneficence  and  love,  in  which  you  shall  cause  righteousness 
and  piety  to  bud  and  become  fruitful.  It  is  an  excellent 
and  most  blessed  work  !  Enter  it  and  prosper !  May  God 
be  your  light,  and  honor  you  abundantly  in  the  kingdom  of 
his  dear  Son." 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  upon  me,  entered  the 
room  where  the  family  were  sitting.  "  We  always  pray  at 
sun-setting,"  said  he.  The  ancient  family  Bible  was  brought 
forward,  from  which  a  chapter  was  read,  upon  which  he 
made  a  few  remarks,  and  then  uttered  a  fervent  prayer.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  a  patriarch's  li{is,  and  to  be  instinct 
with  the  devotion  of  that  future  world,  on  whose  borders  he 
stood. 

We  retired  early  to  rest,  and  arose  with  the  sun  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath.  The  trembling  voice  of  the  aged 
servant  of  Christ  mingled  with  the  early  stirrings  of  the 
morning  breeze,  and  welcomed,  in  the  animated  accents  of 
praise,  the  blessed  recollections  of  holy  time.  His  whole 
air  was  serene,  tranquil,  and  thoughtful.  He  seated  himself 
again  by  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and  remained  there,  musing 
and  conversing  at  intervals,  until  we  were  summoned  to  the 
public  service. 
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Aly  attention  had  been  so  much  diverted  from  myself,  and 
XDj  mind  so  interested  in  the  conversation  and  character  of 
this  good  old  man,  that  I  passed  through  the  trial  of  my 
opening  ministry  with  far  happier  feelings  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. When  the  exercise  was  concluded,  he  arose  in  his 
place,  and  reminded  the  church  that  the  emblems  of  their 
Master's  love  awaited  them.  "  Would  to  God,"  said  he,  in 
his  feeble,  tremulous  voice,  while  he  turned  his  eyes  around 
upon  the  congregation  —  "  would  to  God  that  ye  were  all 
disposed  and  ready  to  partake  of  them.  My  infirmities  warn 
me  that  this  is  the  last  time  they  will  be  dispensed  by  my 
hand.  Ah,  why  are  ye  not  all  waiting  to  receive  them? 
For  more  than  half  a  century  have  I  broken  this  bread  here. 
How  oflen,  in  that  long  period,  have  I  entreated  and  urged 
you  all  to  come  and  partake !  I  have  warned,  and  admon- 
ished, and  pleaded  with  you,  even  unto  tears.  And  yet  how 
many  of  you  suffer  me  to  leave  you,  and  carry  up  with  me, 
when  I  go  hence,  the  sad  story  that  you  have  no  mark  of 
gratitude  for  a  Savior's  love,  no  obedience  for  a  Savior's 
dying  command.  You  are  willing  to  oppress  my  last  hours 
with  the  bitter  thought,  that  for  many  of  you  I  have  labored 
in  vain ;  and,  though  I  have  loved  you  here,  I  may  hardly 
Ix^  to  join  you  again  in  the  eternal  communion  with  the 
saints.  Dear  friends,  let  it  not  be  thus.  I  stand  here  to 
bid  you  farewell.  Who  of  you  is  willing  that  it  should  be 
eternal  ?  Who  of  you  would  part,  never  to  meet  again  ?  I 
hope  and  pray  for  better  things.  I  mil  hope  that,  although 
we  have  not  sat  down  together  here,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  do  it  hereafter.  And  let  me  ask  of  you,  for  this  once  at 
least,  this  last  opportunity,  not  to  leave  me ;  but  remain,  one 
ind  all,  to  witness,  though  you  do  not  participate.  Who 
pan  tell  how  it  may  please  God  to  manifest  himself  to  you  1 
Who  can  tell,  while  we  a))  join  our  prayers  and  devoUous 
4* 
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for  the  last  time,  what  influence  may  descend  to  bless  us? 
Who  can  tell  but  our  remaining  together  now,  may  be  the 
omen  that  we  shall  be  prepared- to  meet  in  a  higher  state  1" 
The  effect  of  this  unexpected  address,  delivered  with  quiv- 
ering lips,  and  the  piercing  accents  of  deep  and  earnest  feel- 
ing, was  irresistible.  Not  one  of  the  congregation  left  his 
place.  The  minister  descended  to  the  table,  and  an  affecting 
service  ensued,  whose  deep  and  touching  solemnity  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  Many  there  were,  who,  like  myself, 
received  impressions  that  never  passed  away.  And  many,  I 
doubt  not,  will  be  found  at  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  heav- 
en, who,  but  for  that  hour's  holy  and  overwhelming  feeling, 
had  never  sat  at  his  table  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that,  by  the  scene  which 
I  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Carverdale  was  entirely 
exhausted.  While  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  lasted,  he 
looked  and  spoke  with  almost  the  animation  of  youth.  But, 
when  it  was  over,  he  sank  down,  weak,  trembling,  and  near- 
ly fainting.  The  old  cords  had  been  stretched  more  than 
they  could  bear,  and  lost  their  tone  forever.  When  the  peo- 
ple had  dispersed,  he  attempted  to  rise  from  his  seat  and  fol- 
low them,  but  was  unable.  Several  of  his  friends  advanced 
to  his  assistance.  "  The  light  is  almost  burned  down," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible ;  "  might  it  only  go  out 
here  at  the  altar,  how  privileged  I  should  be ! "  Some  one 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  be  yet  continued  for  a  season 
to  the  benefit  of  his  church.     He  shook  his  head.     ''  No," 
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said  he ;  "  and  why  should  I  wish  it  ?  It  is  only  a  flickering, 
fitful  flame.  It  may  brighten  a  moment  to-day,  but  will  be 
dim  again  to-morrow,  and  cheer  no  one.  No;  my  poor 
flock  need  a  vigorous  flame,  —  a  burning  and  shining  light. 
I  am  wasted.  And  if  it  please  my  God  soon  to  remove  me 
to  a  place  among  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  why  should  I 
lament,  or  why  should  you  ?  For  I  have  that  hope ;  I  thank 
God,  I  have  that  hope." 

This  he  said  with  frequent  interruptions,  showing  that  his 
fpirit  was  stirring,  though  his  body  was  weak.  He  seemed 
unable  to  say  more,  and  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends  to  his  house,  and  placed  in  bed.  He  fell  into  a 
sleep,  which  the  physician  declared  to  be  the  prelude  of 
death,  and  which  he  said  it  would  be  useless  and  cruel  to 
disturb  by  attempting  to  prolong  life.  "  The  machine,"  said 
he,  "  is  worn  out,  and  will  gradually  come  to  a  stop." 

He  remained  in  this  state,  apparently  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  him,  until  I  was  summoned  to  the  afler- 
noon  service.  In  the  same  state  I  found  him  on  my  return. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  report  had  obtained  currency  among 
his  parishioners,  that  their  minister  was  dying.  With  affec- 
tionate concern  they  crowded  around  his  dwelling,  and 
manifested  the  strongest  sense  of  his  worth,  and  liveliest 
gratitude  for  his  past  services.  Never  have  I  known  eulogy 
more  eloquent  than  that  which  I  read  in  their  tearful  eyes 
ind  whispering  voices,  as  they  stood  silently  waiting,  or  anx- 
iously conversing,  before  the  door  and  beneath  the  windows. 
Their  sound  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  chamber,  as  I  stood 
with  his  friends  beside  his  bed.  It  at  length  seemed  to 
iroiue  him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  "  What  is  this  ? " 
Mid  he. 

"  The  people  have  come  from  meeting,"  it  was  replied, 
"  and  are  anxious  to  know  how  you  do" 
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"  They  are  kind  souls,"  replied  the  old  minister ;  and, 
turning  his  eyes  around,  as  if  looking  for  some  one,  he  called 
me  by  name.  I  bent  over  him,  and  he  took  my  hand. 
"  Go  to  them,  my  young  friend  ;  tell  them  I  thank  them  for 
all  their  fidelity  and  kindness.  Carry  them  my  last  farewell. 
Bid  them  remember  my  last  instructions;  and  God  bless 
them." 

I  went  to  the  door,  and,  beckoning  to  the  several  groups, 
collected  them  together,  and  spoke  to  them  as  I  was  desired. 
When  I  returned  to  the  chamber,  the  good  old  man  was 
taking  leave  of  his  friends,  and  to  each  of  them  giving  his 
blessing.  He  called  for  me.  He  was  exhausted,  and  could 
no  more  speak  audibly.  His  lips  moved,  and  I  thought  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  know  what  they  would  utter. 
After  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  exerted  himself  again,  and 
we  understood  him  to  ask  that  there  might  be  prayers.  I 
kneeled  down,  with  his  hand  still  in  mine,  and  commended 
his  spirit,  in  such  words  as  I  was  able,  to  the  great  Father 
of  mercy.  It  was  a  solemn  moment.  There  was  a  silence 
and  awe  like  that  of  the  tomb,  interrupted  only  by  the  labcy- 
rious  breathing  of  the  dying  man,  and  the  low  voice  of 
youthful  supplication.  When  I  had  ended,  he  pressed  my 
hand,  but  said  nothing.  W^e  feared  that  he  would  not  speak 
again ;  but  it  was  permitted  us  to  hear  his  last  words  dis- 
tinctly. For,  when  something  had  been  said  respecting  the 
good  man's  support  in  death,  he  spoke  out  audibly  —  "  The 
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Christ."  This  was  his  last  effort.  We  stood  silently 
watching  for  his  departing  breath,  when,  as  the  sun  was 
going  down,  its  beams  forced  their  way  through  an  opening 
amid  the  branches  of  the  thick  trees  which  grew  before  the 
windows,  and  fell  full  upon  his  face.  A  smile  came  over 
his  countenance,  and,  before  it  had  entirely  passed  away,  he 
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ceased  to  breathe.  I  remembered  his  conversation  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  rejoiced  at  his  quiet  departure. 

When  it  was  known  that  tlieir  pastor  was  actually  dead, 
all  those  of  his  parishioners  who  had  not  retired  to  their 
homes,  pressed  into  the  house  to  take  a  last  look  of  one 
whom  they  had  loved  and  reverenced  so  much.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  any  one  in  the  chamber  of  death.  The 
silent  gaze,  the  tearful  eye,  and  the  cautious  tread,  evinced 
the  impression  which  was  upon  every  heart,  and  the  feeling 
of  awe  with  which  the  sleep  of  the  patriarch  was  con- 
templated. 

My  own  feelings,  during  these  scenes,  it  is  impossible  for 
roe  to  describe.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  I  had  reason 
to  thank  God  for  appointing  me  to  open  my  ministry  in  so 
singular  and  affecting  a  manner.  The  serenity  of  aged 
piety,  and  the  peace  of  a  Christian  death-bed,  gave  me  im- 
pressions which  helped  still  more  to  prepare  me  for  my 
work.  I  am  certain  that,  for  years,  this  day  was  present 
almost  constantly  to  my  mind,  and  endowed  me  with  courage, 
fortitude,  and  spirituality,  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have 
attained. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  in  less  than  a  year  afler  this  that  I  found  myself 
occupying  the  place  of  that  venerable  old  man,  of  whose 
last  hours  I  had  been  so  unexpectedly  the  attendant.  It 
ttaj  readily  be  conceived  that  with  no  ordinary  feelings  I 
took  possession  of  the  pulpit  where  I  had  heard  the  expiring 
loands  of  his  ministry,  and  seated  myself  in  the  room  where 
ke  had  stadied,  and  at  the  table  upon  which  he  had  leaned 
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and  written  for  half  a  century.  To  my  ardent  view  every 
thing  about  me  was  sacred.  I  fancied  there  was  inspiration 
in  the  very  walls,  and  that  I  inhaled  a  good  spirit  from  the 
very  air  in  which  the  holy  man  had  breathed.  And  while  I 
studied  in  his  books,  and  dipped  my  pen  in  his  inkstand,  — 
while  I  read  from^  his  Bible  in  the  family  circle  which  he 
had  Icfl,  and  in  which  I  was  a  boarder,  and  stood  up  to  offer 
their  daily  devotions  on  the  spot  which  his  prayers  had  con- 
secrated, —  I  am  sure  that  I  felt  a  glow  in  my  heart  which 
more  important  circumstances  have  oftentimes  been  inca- 
pable of  producing,  but  which  was  nevertheless  highly 
favorable  toward  forming  a  frame  of  thought  and  feeling 
suited  to  my  vocation. 

Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  to  a  young  man  to  begin  the 
arduous  work  of  the  ministry  under  happier  auspices.  The 
circumstances  of  my  lot  and  education  had  been  so  ordered 
as  constantly  to  excite  and  keep  fresh  the  religious  senti- 
ment. It  had  been  stirred  and  animated  by  the  frequent 
remarkable  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed.  The  man- 
ner of  my  introduction  to  my  parish  was  calculated  to  revive 
and  strengthen,  in  no  common  degree,  all  the  feelings  I  had 
ever  experienced,  and  all  the  resolutions  I  had  ever  ntiade, 
in  relation  to  the  great  duties  of  personal  and  pastoral  re- 
ligion. I  cannot  recall  to  mind  this  period  without  an 
expression  of  devout  gratitude  to  Him  who  appointed  my  lot, 
and  in  whose  strength  I  have  toiled  on  to  this  day.  I  have 
seen  some  of  my  brethren  disheartened  and  sinking  beneath 
their  load,  the  victims  of  a  sickly  sensibility;  some,  miserable 
in  their  work,  because  their  hearts  were  not  engaged  in  it ; 
and  some,  losing  their  reputation  and  usefulness  through 
indolence.  But,  for  myself,  being  always  possessed  of  bodily 
health,  and  heartily  attached  to  my  duties,  I  never  have 
found  them  burdensome  and  fatiguing.     And  I  may  say  that 
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I  never  have  found  them  so  to  any,  except  those  who  have 
wanted  the  spirit  of  their  office.  How  shall  I  cease,  then, 
to  be  thankful  for  the  early  instruction  of  those  kind  parents, 
and  the  severe  infliction  of  that  youthful  discipline,  which 
formed  in  roe  inclinations  and  desires  which  nothing  could 
have  gratified  but  the  labors  of  the  sacred  office?  They 
have  been  my  pleasure  ;  and  nothing  else  would  have  afforded 
me  pleasure. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that  there  is  much  to  damp  the 
ardor  of  enthusiastic  expectation,  with  whicii  a  young  man, 
isrnorant  of  the  world,  enters  u|)on  his  career.  I  can  hardly 
help  sighing  now,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  many  fair  visions 
which  were  cruelly  dissipat<id  by  my  further  acquaintance 
witti  mankind,  and  the  severe  and  mortifying  rebukes  by 
which  my  open-hearted  inexperience  learned  prudence  and 
caution.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  to  discover,  so  S(X)n  as 
I  did,  the  necessity  of  distrusting  »p|)earances.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  lessons  which  I  learned  by  intercourse  with 
my  parish  —  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  I  ever 
learned.  Certainly  none  has  influenced  me  more  in  my 
whole  life  since ;  none  perhaps  has  made  me,  at  times,  so 
unhappy. 

Like  other  young  persons,  I  trusted  to  the  good  show 
which  any  one  made,  and  confided  implicitly  in  all  that  any 
one  might  say  of  himself.  I  delighted  in  the  warm  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling,  and  was  ready  to  give  up  my 
heart  to  it  wherever  I  might  find  it.  I  could  not  believe 
that  zealous  profession  could  be  made  by  any  who  was  insin- 
cere at  heart.     It  was  a  great  blow  to  me  to  be  undeceived. 

There  were  few  men  in  the  town  more  assiduous  and 
kind  in  their  attentions  to  me,  after  my  ordination,  than 
Josiah  Dunbar.  He  recommended  himself  by  his  punctual 
tttendmnce  at  meetinir^  and  by  his  fondness  to  call  upon  me 
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and  converse  on  religious  subjects.  He  entered  fully  into 
the  history  of  his  own  experience,  and  drew  from  me  the 
relation  of  my  own.  His  appearance  was  austere,  his  man- 
ners simple  and  solemn,  his  voice  a  little  whining,  and  his 
eyes  were  cast  in  humility  upon  the  ground.  His  age  was 
about  hfly ;  and  I  thought  that  no  young  man  was  ever  so 
blest  in  the  confidence  and  advice  of  a  devout  parishioner. 

I  found,  however,  that  he  was  not  popular  in  the  village, 
and  that  the  worldly,  sober  part  of  the  inhabitants,  especially, 
spoke  of  him  rather  slightingly.  This  grieved  me;  but  I 
accounted  for  it  by  a  remark  which  he  himself  once,  or 
rather  oflen,  made  with  a  deep  sigh  and  solemn  shake  of  the 
head  —  "Ah,  there  is  nothing  that  the  world  can  find 
lovely  in  the  children  of  God.  They  are  always  despised 
and  trodden  upon."  My  experience  has  since  taught  me 
that  this  is  far  from  being  true.  But  at  that  time  I  took  it 
for  an  established  fact ;  and  when  I  found  any  commenda- 
tory remark  which  I  made  respecting  Mr.  Dunbar  received 
in  silence  or  with  a  sneer,  I  imputed  it  to  the  natural  dislike 
of  men  ^to  superior  goodness. 

Erelong,  however,  I  observed  some  things  in  his  conver- 
sation which  I  myself  disliked.  He  was  too  fond,  I  thought, 
of  complaining  of  the  want  of  religion  in  others,  and  of  the 
great  coolness  of  church  members.  There  was  doubtless 
room  foV  this  in  many  instances ;  but  he  complained  too  fre- 
quently and  petulantly,  and  spoke  too  sarcastically  of  good 
moral  lives.  Now,  I  could  see  no  harm  in  a  good  moral 
life,  and  once  told  him  "  that  I  did  not  think  it  so  much 
against  a  man,  that  he  was  a  moral  man ;  that  I  rather 
thought  it  the  part  of  charity  to  believe  that  what  we  cannot 
see  is  as  good  as  what  we  do  see,  and  that  what  we  do  see 
is,  really,  though  not  visibly,  grounded  on  right  principle." 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  this  remark,  and  ever  afler  affected 
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10  1)6  concerned  \e»t  I  was  resting  too  much  on  works.  He 
lliDUght  that  I  preached  **  works "  too  nuicli ;  and  he  har- 
a5sed  nie  oflen  with  minor  questions  about  justification,  and 
faith,  aud  righteousness.  All  this,  however,  was  done  in 
the  kindest  way  imaginable,  and  with  so  earnest  appearance 
of  desiring  my  good,  and  that  of  the  church,  that,  although  I 
thought  he  urged  matters  a  little  too  much,  yet  my  respect 
for  him  and  love  to  him  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
No  man  had  made  me  so  much  his  confidant,  and  conse- 
quently no  man  w;is  so  much  mine.  What  he  proved  to  be, 
finally,  I  will  tell  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XI L 

It  was  the  universid  custom  of  the  people,  in  the  strait 
days  of  my  youth,  to  keep  the  annual  day  of  fasting  literally, 
M  far  as  to  abstain  from  a  dinner.  Nothing  was  eaten  be- 
tween breakfast  and  sundown,  except,  perchance,  a  light 
luncheon,  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  evening 
services.  It  was  not  uncommon,  however,  to  compensate 
for  thiA  extraordinary  abstinence  by  a  supper  as  extraordi- 
nary: and  the  meat  and  pudding,  which  had  been  refused 
at -noon ,  were  devoured  with  a  keener  appetite  in  the  evening. 
It  was  thought  that  the  whole  duty  was  performed,  if  the 
body  were  but  mortified  during  daylight. 

There  were  some  in  my  parish  who  had  departed  from 
this  custom.  Mr.  Dunbar  came  to  me  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding fast,  in  the  spring  following  my  ordination,  lamenting 
the  decay  of  ancient  manners,  and  begging  me  to  urge,  in 
my  next  sermon,  the  importance  of  a  iitcral  fast,  lie  &a\d 
S 
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much  of  the  aid  which  devout  men  had  derived  from  it  in 
all  ages,  the  profoundness  it  gave  to  their  contemplations, 
and  how  it  aided  their  prayers  and  spiritual-mindedness; 
he  insisted  that  self-mortification  was  necessary  to  growth  in 
grace,  and  that  we  were  in  danger,  from  employing  it  too 
little,  of  becoming  entirely  devoted  to  our  animal  and  sen- 
sual nature. 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  all  this,  and  that  such 
had  been,  and  would  be,  the  efficacy  of  fasting,  when  it  was 
voluntary.  He  that  will,  from  religious  motives,  and  the 
desire  of  holy  meditation,  deny  his  appetite,  and  spend  his 
dining  hour  in  devotion,  will,  unquestionably,  find  it  profit- 
able. But,  if  the  fast  be  kept  by  compulsion,  or  from  no 
better  motive,  at  bottom,  than  that  it  is  the  custom,  then  it 
will  probably  be  unprofitable,  and  will  hinder,  instead  of 
promoting,  the  devotion  of  the  day.  Besides,  I  added,  tem- 
perance is  a  better  aid  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  than  ab- 
stinence ;  and,  moreover,  they  who  abstain  at  noon  are  very 
likely  to  revel  at  night;  and  in  that  case,  whatever  good  may 
have  been  wrought  is  more  than  lost.  Mr.  Dunbar  said  he 
was  aware  that  the  day  oftentimes  ended  in  festivity  and 
indulgence;  but,  for  his  part,  he  abhorred  it;  in  his  own 
family,  the  supper  was  always  frugal  and  religious ;  and  he 
wished  that  I  would  attack  this  crying  sin  as  well  as  the 
other. 

"  Or,  at  least,"  said  he,  coming  at  last  to  the  point  at 
which  he  had  all  along  been  aiming,  "  if  you  do  not  think 
right  to  preach,  I  wish  you  would  speak  a  word  of  quiet 
advice  to  Mr.  Ellerton ;  for  his  example  goes  a  great  way ; 
and  it  is  a  sinful  thing  that  he  should  cook  and  eat  on  fast 
day  just  as  on  any  other  day.  He  makes  no  difference  in 
the  world.  And  what  will  become  of  religion  and  the 
church,  if  such  men  are  to  lead  astray  the  simple  people  by 
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their  example?  A  good  moral  man,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
fforJd  speaks  well  of  him.  But  no  man  can  say  that  he  has 
ever  experienced  religion ;  and  I  am  sure,  for  one,  that  he 
is  an  Arian  at  heart,  if  not  a  Deist.  Indeed,  I  think  he 
ousrht  to  he  brought  before  the  church,  and  not  tolerated  in 
quiet  any  longer.  There  is  no  knowing  what  mischief  his 
example  may  do ;  and  our  fidelity  to  the  Head  of  the  church 
requires  that  we  cut  him  off." 

Mr.  Dunbar  had  more  than  once  before  spoken  to  the 
prejudice  of  Mr.  Ellerton,  but  never  so  explicitly  as  now. 
I  did  not  altogether  like  the  tone  in  which  he  continued  to 
enlarge,  and  at  last  replied,  that,  even  if  I  thought  luke- 
warmness,  and  suspected  error,  proper  subjects  of  church 
interference,  yet  I  was  too  much  a  stranger  in  the  place  to 
promote  any  such  objects  now.  And  as  for  the  matter  of 
fasting,  I  could  not  interfere  at  all ;  for  I  intended  my.self 
to  take  my  usual  meals. 

He  left  me  evidently  disappointed.  On  the  day  of  the 
fast,  there  was  observed  in  him  a  studied  appearance  of 
rigor  and  melancholy,  and  every  external  manifestation  of 
suffering  for  sin,  and  absorption  in  divine  meditation.  He 
was  of  a  "  sad  countenance,  and  disfigured  his  face."  In 
the  evening — according,  as  it  was  ascertained,  to  his  usual 
ruf^tom  —  a  sumptuous  supper  was  provided.  He  ate  and 
drank  to  excess,  and  died  the  next  day  in  consequence  of 
the  surfeit. 

The  shock  my  mind  received  on  learning  these  circum- 
stances may  be  easily  conceived ;  much  more  so,  when  the 
whole  history  and  character  of  the  man  were  revealed.  He 
was  discovered  to  have  1)ecn  altogether  unprincipled  ^  in  his 
transactions  with  men,  artful,  and  fraudulent,  and  sensual ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  —  for  I  cannot  enlarge  on  so  unpleasant  a 
theme, — his  name  became  a  by-word  in  the  village,  and  nevet 
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was  spoken  but  with  an  accent  of  indignation.  Yet  so 
great  had  been  the  cunning  of  the  man,  that  he  had  both 
escaped  detection,  and  had  passed,  for  the  most  part,  though 
not  altogether,  without  suspicion.  There  was  but  one 
person  who  thoroughly  knew  him,  and  that  was  Mr.  Eller- 
ton.  When  I  learned  this,  I  perceived  at  once  the  cause 
of  his  ill-will  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Ellcrton  was  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
place,  and  in  most  respects  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Dunbar. 
He  was,  like  all  other  respectable  men  of  that  day,  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  But  no  man  could  be  less  anxious  about 
itsy^rm.  He  appeared  with  a  dress,  and  countenance,  and 
speech,  like  those  of  other  gentlemen.  He  seldom  made 
religion  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  was  generally  sup- 
posed not  to  be  fond  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  not  to 
have  devotions  in  his  family.  He  was  suspected  also  of  not 
being  quite  sound  in  the  faith.  He  was  esteemed  precisely 
what  is  called  a  good  moral  man.  Very  few  would  venture 
to  call  him  a  religious  man,  though  he  was  punctual  at 
church,  and  friendly  to  the  ministry.  But  then  he  was 
proverbial  for  his  truth,  integrity,  and  kindness,  and  "  every 
virtue  under  heaven."  No  man  could  be  more  universally 
respected  and  beloved. 

I  did  not,  at  this  time,  know  so  much  of  him,  for  my  ear 
had  been  poisoned  by  Dunbar.  I  had  been  led  to  look  upon 
him  coolly,  and  to  avoid,  rather  than  seek,  his  company. 
I  had,  consequently,  in  the  seven  months  of  my  ministry, 
become  hardly  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  him.  The 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  death  led  me  to  suspect  the 
correctness  of  my  impressions,  and  made  me  solicitous  of 
greater  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ellerton. 

I  soon  discovered  and  admired  the  purity  and  firmness 
o£  his  moral  principle.     But  I  wished  to  go  further^  and 
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ascertain  the  state  of  his  religious  sentiments  and  affections. 
When  we  had  become  well  acquainted,  and  were  together 
by  ourselves,  I  found  him  ready  and  pleased  to  converse 
frankly.  I  immediately  found  that  he  was  indeed  an  Arian ; 
and  as  I  had  always  been  taught,  without  knowing  why,  to 
look  with  horror  on  Arianism  as  little  better  than  infidelity, 
and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  religion  at 
heart  without  the  worship  of  the  Trinity,  I  thought  that  I 
saw  at  once  how  it  happened  that  he  wore  no  show  of  re- 
ligion ;  for  he  certainly  could  possess  none ;  that  is,  none 
of  its  fervor,  life, -and  spirituality  —  nothing  of  it  but  its  de- 
cent, every-day  morality. 

But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  taught  me  that  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  holiest  and  tcnderest  feelings  of 
piety :  that  he  had  experienced  deeply  the  inward  power  of 
the  gospel,  and  acknowledged  it  as  a  religion  of  the  affec- 
tions; so  th<it,  in  a  word,  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
know  a  soul  of  more  elevated,  expanded,  and  heavenly- 
minded  religion,  than  dwelt  within  the  frame  of  that  unob- 
trusive man ;  giving  direction  and  beauty  to  his  whole  life, 
but  itself  unseen,  and  unheard  in  any  separate  or  ostenta- 
tious display. 

The  observation  of  these  two  characters  furnished  me 
with  much  matter  for  reflection.  It  made  me  ever  after 
cautious,  and  distrustful  of  appearances,  to  a  degree  that 
was  even  painful.  I  learned  to  be  jealous  of  lip  religion, 
and  cold  towards  those  who  were  forward  in  profession. 
Nay,  I  was  beset  with  an  indefinable  reserve,  which  sealed 
Dij  lips,  and  checked  the  current  of  my  feeling,  whenever 
the  subject  of  religion  was  touched  by  strangers ;  destroying 
much  of  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  rdigioos  conversation.  How  much  have  I  suffered  from 
diif  cause !  while  nothing  that  I  have  gained  has  been  aVAe 
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to  compensate  for  the  quietness  and  peace  of  the  unsuspect« 
ing  temper  which  I  have  lost.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have 
gained  something,  by  teaching  myself  and  others  to  lay  the 
stress  upon  the  solid  excellence  of  a  good  life.  The  longer 
I  have  lived,  the  more  have  I  been  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
great  end  of  human  endeavor,  and  the  great  touchstone  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  one  another.  The  heart  we  cannot 
see ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  But  wher- 
ever the  life  is  uniformly  and  consistently  good,  I  have 
learned  to  consider  it  as  the  part  of  charity  to  suppose  that 
the  heart  also  is  right.  I  have  been  unable  to  join  in  the  out* 
cry  against  moral  lives,  as  if  they  were,  of  course,  signs  of 
a  worldly  heart.  I  have  thought  it  mischievous ;  I  may  say 
I  hsve  found  it  mischievous.  Religion  is  helped  by  main- 
taining the  dignity  and  importance  of  good  works;  yea, 
even  though  they  stand  by  themselves.  But  it  is  injured  if 
they  be  sneered  at  and  defamed,  because,  however  you  may 
explain  and  qualify,  many  will  understand  you  to  say,  that,  if 
there  be  faith  and  zeal,  a  good  life  is  at  best  of  only  second- 
ary importance.  They  will,  therefore,  make  only  second- 
ary attempts  to  attain  it.  How  many  souls  have  been  ruined 
in  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  pride  through  this  mistake ! 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Mr.  Ellerton,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the  last  chapter,  waa 
another  added  to  the  number  of  the  "  excellent  of  the 
earth,"  whom  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  know.  Some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  religious  faith,  and  those  in  pretty 
important  particulars,  were  widely  different,  I  had  reason 
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to  think,  from  those  of  any  other  good  man  I  had  met  with. 
He  did  not  believe  in  a  tri-personiil  Deity  i  and  this  was  a 
sort  of  unbelief,  which  I,  like  ten  thousand  others,  looked 
upon  with  a  vague  sort  of  horror,  I  knew  not  whence  nor 
why.  For  a  long  time,  therefore,  I  could  not  believe  that 
he  was  really  so  good  a  Christian  as  he  seemed  to  be ;  and 
when  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  this,  my  next  conclusion 
very  naturally  was,  that  Trinitarianism,  though  the  truth, 
yet  could  not  be  essential  to  the  Christian;  for  here  was  a 
Christian  without  it.  This  discovery  did  a  great  deal  to  set 
me  a-thiukiug,  and  to  enlarge  my  views.  But  its  best  and 
happiest  consequence  was  to  confirm  me  in  my  persuasion, 
that  the  great  practical  and  vital  principles  of  our  religion 
are  common  to  all  believers.  From  this  persuasion  I  have 
never  varied.  Experience  has  every  year  confirmed  it; 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  comforting  convictions  of  my 
heart  I  look  forward,  with  the  most  delightful  anticipations, 
to  the  day  when  I  shall  join  in  one  communion  the  souls  of 
those  many  good  men  whom  I  have  honored  and  loved 
here,  but  from  whose  fellowship  I  have  been  shut  out,  by 
the  miserable  bars  which  prejudice  and  pride  have  put  up 
amid  the  churches  on  earth. 

But  another  important  consequence  was,  that,  not  finding 
Arianism  the  monstrous  thing  I  had  imagined  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  consistent  with  every  Christian  grace,  I  was 
led  to  look  upon  it  with  complacency.  I  felt  ashamed  of 
the  prejudice  I  had  suffered  myself  to  entertain.  I  felt 
mortified  and  humbled,  that  I  should  have  permitted  myself 
to  gather,  from  the  wholesale  censures  of  books,  and  the 
sweeping  sneers  of  conversation,  an  inimical  impression 
against  the  holders  of  an  opinion  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
This  was  the  precise  fact.  I  did  know  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  about  them.    J  had  examined  other  opinions,  b\xX 
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not  this.  To  this  I  had  never  turned  my  attention ;  had 
never  asked  a  question  about  it,  but  had  gone  on  in  the  way 
my  father  taught  me,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  was  right, 
and  not  so  much  as  troubled  with  a  suggestion  that  it  was 
possible  I  might  be  wrong.  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the 
first  time  the  thought  occurred  to  me.  It  was  when  I  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ellerton's  character,  and 
had  been  striving  in  vain  to  reconcile  it  with  his  anti-Chris- 
tian creed.  The  question  seemed  to  be  asked  me,  How  do 
you  know  it  is  anti-Christian  ?  I  felt  at  once  that  I  did  not 
know,  for  I  never  had  inquired.  I  cannot  describe  the  sen- 
sation which  passed  over  me,  as  this  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind.  A  cold  thrill  went  through  my  frame,  a  tumult 
of  thoughts  crowded  and  agitated  my  mind.  I  soon  felt 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  inquire,  and  know  that  whereof  I 
would  affirm ;  and  in  great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  earnest 
supplication  for  heavenly  guidance,  I  at  once  entered  upon 
the  investigation. 

The  first  discovery  I  made  was  one  which  has  been 
made  by  multitudes  besides,  but  which  filled  me  with  inex- 
pressible surprise.  It  was,  that  I  was  not^  and  never  Jja_d 
been,  a  Trinitarian.  When  I  came  to  see  the  definitions 
and  explanations  of  the  doctrine,  and  compared  them  with 
the  state  of  my  own  mind,  I  found  that  I  had  used  its  lan- 
guage, but  had  never  adopted  its  meaning.  I  had  fallen 
into  its  use,  just  as  I  had  fallen  into  the  common  language 
of  men  about  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  —  not  because 
I  believed  what  the  words  literally  imply,  but  because  it  was 
the  phraseology  in  common  use  where  I  lived.  Trinitarian 
doxologies  I  had  employed,  because  I  had  always  heard 
them  from  childhood ;  but  I  found  that  I  had  never  affixed 
to  them  Trinitarian  notions.  I  found  that  I  never  had  wor- 
shipped  any  being  but  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
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aU  mv  religious  feelings  were. grounded  on  the  supposition 
of  his  single  divinity. 

So,  then,  I  thought  to  myself,  I  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
temning and  denouncing  a  sentiment  which  all  the  time  I 
ignorantly  held,  and  of  thoughtlessly  using  language  which 
implied  a  faith  different  from  my  actual  opinion.  This  dis- 
covery humbled  me  to  the  dust  I  could  scarcely  bear  the 
harden  of  shame  and  reproach  which  my  conscience  heaped 
upon  me.  I  have  since  found  that  this  thoughtlessness  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Inexcusable  as  it  is,  yet  many 
have  I  known  in  precisely  the  same  situation  with  myself. 
Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  large  majority  of 
those  educated  in  the  orthodox  faith  are  no  more  truly 
Trinitarian  than  I  was,  though  they  imagine  themselves  to 
l)e  so ;  and  I  have  accordingly  found  that,  wlieif  they  allow 
themselves  to  look  fairly  into  the  matter,  they  discover 
themselves  to  have  been  Unitarians  all  their  lives  without 
knowing  it. 

Had  I  been  acquainted  with  this  fact  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  it  would  have  saved  me  much  unhappiness.  As  it 
was,  I  had  a  long  and  painful  labor  to  go  through,  in  ascer- 
taining whether  my  language  or  my  opinions  were  the  truth 
of  revelation  on  this  subject.  The  one  or  the  other  must 
necessarily  be  rejected  as  wrong.  For  two  years  I  pursued 
the  inquiry,  with  all  the  anxiety  and  impartiality  of  a  con- 
scientious mind.  It  would  take  too  much  room  to  detail 
the  progress  of  my  experience  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  I  obtained  complete  satisfaction  at  last,  and  have 
been,  ever  sinc^,  happy  in  the  simplicity  and  consistojicy  of 
mj  Unitarian  belief.  I  have  known  many  pass  through  the 
same  process,  with  an  equally  happy  result ;  and  many,  I 
may  add,  with  a  result  still  more  happy,  because  their  minds 
were  relieved  by  it  from  the  distreaaing  burden  of  otVxei 
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ungenerous  doctrines,  which  had  preyed  upon  their  spirits, 
and  disquieted  their  lives,  but  from  whose  bondage  I  had 
been  redeemed  some  time  earlier.  I  cannot  but  remark 
here,  how  much  is  effected  by  the  light  of  a  good  conversa- 
tion. I  was  led  to  thinking,  and  won  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  by  observing  one  man's  Christian  deportment.  It 
would  be  well  if  Christians  were  generally  aware,  that  they 
can  produce  no  argument  in  their  favor  so  powerful  as  a 
holy  life.  Thousands  will  understand  it,  and  be  convinced 
by  it,  whom  no  reasoning,  though  it  were  demonstrative, 
would  at  all  affect.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  wo^s,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.' 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  - 


that  Mr.  Garstone  took 

up  his  residence  in  our  village.  It  occasioned  no  little  sur- 
prise and  speculation  in  that  retired  place,  that  a  stranger 
of  education  and  property  should  select  it  for  his  abode. 
He  built  a  commodious  but  small  house,  upon  a  little  hillock 
by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  pond,  which  lay  about  a  mile  from 
the  meeting-house.  I  never  had  seen  him ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  possession  of  his  place,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
call  and  bid  him  welcome. 

The  room  into  which  I  entered  impressed  me  at  once 
with  respect  for  the  owner  of  the  mansion ;  and,  as  I  cast 
my  eyes  around  on  its  neat  and  elegant  comforts,  I  thought 
that  I  saw  indications  of  taste  and  refinement  beyond  any 
thing  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  A  piano-forte  —  a 
rarer  luxury  then  than  now  —  stood  open  on  one  side,  and 
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opposite  to  it  a  book-case,  well  and  handsomely  filled.  1 
could  give  but  a  hasty  look,  when  Mr.  Garstone  entered. 
He  was  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age,  thin  and  pale, 
with  a  settled  melancholy  upon  his  countenance  which 
sometimes  approximated  to  sternness,  and  a  manner  re- 
served and  cold.  His  appearance  rather  repressed  the 
warmtli  with  which  I  was  disposed  to  greet  him ;  and,  after 
screral  ineffectual  attempts  to  throw  off  the  restraint  which 
his  manner  imposed,  I  left  him,  disappointed  and  sad. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  his  entrance  to  the  meeting-house 
on  Sunday,  though  his  two  daughters  were  there.  They 
were  dressed  in  deep  mourning;  and  this,  I  thought,  might 
account  for  their  father's  maimers,  though  he  had  made  no 
allusion  to  any  tiflliction.  I  soon  visited  him  again,  and 
gradually  we  became  a  little  acquainted.  His  wife,  I  found, 
had  died  about  ten  months  previous ;  he  had  lost  his  only 
son  just  before,  and  had  now  bid  farewell  to  the  world, 
intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his  daugh- 
ters in  retirement.  He  attended  to  their  education ;  he 
studied  and  read,  and  amused  himself  with  the  cultivation 
of  his  lands.  He  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books 
and  subjects,  and  oftentimes  would  delight  me  with  his 
animated  and  intelligent  conversation.  I  derived  much 
instruction  from  his  society,  and  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  mine.  But  all  attempts  to  introduce  religious  conversa- 
tion he  uniformly  set  aside,  and  never  attended  public 
worship.  This  made  me  uneasy ;  and  I  longed  to  know 
why  it  was,  that  a  man  who  was  evidently  unhappy,  was 
ycT willing  to  be  a  voluntary  stranger  to  the  consolations  of 
rcTigion. 

It  was  not  so  with  his  daughters.  They  were  little  in- 
itnictcd  in  religion,  but  they  took  an  interest  in  it.  Indeed, 
as  far  as  they  had  been  taught,  they  felt  its  great  UuXYva 
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deeply,  and  exercised  a  profound  piety.  They  were  glad 
to  converse  when  it  happened  —  which  was  very  seldom  — 
that  their  father  was  not  present ;  and  I  oflen  thought  that 
their  countenances  expressed  sorrow  that  the  subject  must 
be  dropped  on  his  entrance.  I  one  day  expressed  my  sur- 
prise to  them  that  their  father  should  habitually  absent 
himself  from  public  worship.  They  replied  that .  it  had 
been  so  ever  since  their  memory ;  and  that  they  believed  he 
did  it  from  principle. 

"  Has  he  no  sense  of  its  importance  and  value  ?  "  said  I ; 
"  does  he  feel  nothing,  think  nothing,  of  the  great  truths  of 
religion  ?  " 

"  Alas ! "  replied  the  eldest,  whose  name  was  Charlotte, 
*'  I  fear  he  thinks  but  too  much,  and  feels  too  much.  I 
have  reason  to  suppose,  although  he  never  speaks  of  it,  that 
it  is  this  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  unhappiness,  and 
that,  if  this  burden  could  be  removed,  he  would  be  a  cheer- 
ful and  happy  man." 

I  looked  at  her  for  explanation.  **  Unreflecting  men," 
said  she,  "may  be  happy  without  religious  faith;  for  their 
habitual  thoughtlessness  excludes  the  subject  from  their 
minds.  But  a  man  who  is  in  habits  of  reflection,  and  who 
cannot  keep  from  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  the  Author  of 
his  being,  and  the  great  concerns  of  futurity,  must  ba  often 
wretched  without  a  settled  faith." 

"It  is  true,  then,"  said  I,  **  as  I  have  suspected,  that 
your  father  is  not  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  ?  " 

**  It  is,"  she  replied ;  "  and  to  you,  who  know  him,  this 
will  account  for  all  his  appearance  and  habits.  For  how 
can  such  a  man,  who  longs  and  pants  for  the  refuge  of  ita 
truths,  be  happy  without  them  ?  He  may  have  every  thing 
else ;  but  the  want  of  these  will  leave  an  aching  void,  which 
noth'wg  else  can  fill.     O,  what  a  blessed  day  it  would  be  to 
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m  all,  nliich  should  moke  him  a  believer !  He  has  every 
thing  else  to  render  himself  and  us  happy ;  but  for  want  of 
this,  there  is  a  bitter  taste  to  every  enjoyment,  and  discon- 
tent in  every  scene." 

"  Is  he  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  liis  dissatisfaction  ?  "  I 
asked. 

•*  lie  is,"  replied  Charlotte,  "  and  yet  he  is  not.  That  is 
to  say,  he  acknowledges  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
others,  and  I  believe  is  truly  happy  that  we  possess  it.  But 
he  will  not  allow  that  it  would  do  any  thing  for  himself. 
He  insists  that,  in  his  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  he 
has  all  the  satisfaction  that  the  human  mind  can  attain,  and 
that  notliing  could  add  to  his  happiness.  But  it  is  very  sel- 
dom he  speaks  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  he  is  so  strongly 
prejudiced,  that  we  avoid  any  tilhision  to  it  altogether.  For 
I  think  he  is  the  more  violently  positive  from  the  very  feel- 
in  or  he  has,  that  there  is  an  essential  thing  wanting.  He 
tries  in  this  way  to  stifle  his  feelings,  and  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  wants  nothing." 

"I  have  seen  something  like  this,"  said  I,  "in  other 
cases ;  but  I  should  not  suspect  it  in  your  father.  IIow  is 
it  that  he  is  thus  prejudiced  ?  " 

"It  is  partly,"  she  answered,  "his  misfortune,  and  partly 
his  fault  —  his  misfortune,  because  in  early  life  he  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  which  dis- 
gusted him,  and  rendered  the  whole  system  incredible  to 
hira;  his  fault,  because  he  suffered  prejudice  to  sway  him, 
and  did  not  deliberately  institute  an  inquiry  which  should 
wparate  the  false  from  the  true,  and  show  him  that  the  sys- 
tem itself  may  be  true  and  excellent,  notwithstanding  the 
Collies  of  its  friends." 

"Can  you  state  to  me  at  length,"  said  I,  "the  circunv* 
stances  under  which  these  indelible  impressions  were  madel*^ 
6 
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Before  Charlotte  could  more  than  commence  a  reply  to 
this  question,  Mr.  Garstone  came  in,  and  conversation  took 
a  different  turn.  I  returned  home,  deeply  interested  in 
what  I  had  heard,  and  anxious  to  hear  more. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

What  I  had  now  heard  interested  me  too  much  to  suffer 
me  to  rest  until  I  had  learned  more.  The  history  of  Mr. 
Garstone  I  found  to  be  this :  He  was  the  son  of  parents 
whose  religion  partook  of  the  character  of  austerity  and 
superstition.  He  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid  restraint, 
and  imbued  diligently  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism.  When  he  had  grown  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, being  of  a  strong  mind  and  peculiarly  susceptible  feel- 
ings, his  reflections  on  the  subject  of  religion  became 
earnest  in  the  extreme,  and  occupied  him  day  and  night. 
A  fear  of  God,  rather  dreadful  than  pleasant,  as  he  expressed 
it,  had  always  oppressed  him,  and  it  now  made  him  misera- 
ble. The  doctrines  which  he  had  learned  in  childhood  he 
now  began  to  understand  and  reason  upon,  and  apply  to 
himself  He  saw  that,  if  they  were  true,  he  was  condemned 
by  his  birth  to  an  eternal  curse,  which  only  the  re-creating 
grace  of  God  could  remove.  And  this  grace  was  appointed 
to  visit  only  a  chosen  few.  Was  he  one  of  those  chosen  ? 
Should  he  ever  taste  this  grace  ?  Or  was  he  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  discriminating  Spirit  of  God  to  his  horrible 
destiny  ? 

Beneath  the  agony  of  heart  which  this  personal  applica- 
tJoD  of  his  creed  produced,  he  struggled  long  and  wretch- 
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ediy.  His  misery,  he  told  ine,  was  indescribable.  His  life, 
for  months,  was  a  burden  of  terror  and  torture.  Every 
thing  lost  its  relish,  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  gain  satis- 
faction and  hope,  from  what  appeared  to  him  the  sentence 
of  despair  —  a  sentence  which  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  pronounce  inconsistent  with  every  attribute  of  justice 
and  ffOf)dness.  But  this  temptation  he  was  taught  to  reject 
as  blasphemous,  and  a  foul  instigation  of  the  devil.  He 
strove  to  smother  every  feeling  of  tiiis  nature,  luid,  in  spite 
of  the  clear  demonstration,  which,  the  more  he  reflected,  the 
more  strongly  was  forced  upon  him,  he  compelled  himself 
to  believe  that  all  this  might  be  so,  and  God  still  be  just. 
In  this  tumult  of  contradictions,  in  this  struggle  of  his  mind 
to  be  reconciled  to  what  he  felt  to  be  dreadful,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  perceive  to  be  right,  two  years  of  misery  passed  away, 
and  health  and  cheerfulness  passed  away  with  them.  Read- 
ing, reflection,  tears,  prayers,  were  all  in  vain.  The  coun- 
sel of  friends  was  also  vain ;  for  his  state  of  mind  was  a 
cause  of  congratulation  to  them,  being,  as  they  supposed, 
the  struggle  of  the  natural  man  in  the  throes  of  the  new 
birth,  from  which  he  would  come  forth  regenerate  and 
rejoicing.  They  rather  increased  than  allayed  his  per- 
plexity. They  rebuked  his  attempts  to  reason  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  told  him  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  satisfaction,  except 
only  in  that  prostrate  faith  which  God  would  give  if  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  They  bade  him,  therefore, 
waity  and  not  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  of  trying  God's 
ways  by  the  rules  of  human  reason. 

He  did  wait,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  humbled  himself, 
and  strove  to  quell  what  was  called  his  pride,  and  to  believe 
the  consistency  of  what  appeared  to  him  contradictory,  and 
made  it  the  burden  of  his  prayer,  that  he  might  only  find 
peace,  and  he  would  mWwgly  sacrifice  every  other  iVivu^. 
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It  was  all  in  vain.  No  peace  came.  But,  not  to  prolong 
the  story,  the  powers  of  his  mind  at  last  triumphed.  He 
found  it  impossible,  after  every  effort,  to  attribute  to  the 
government  of  God  what  he  had  been  taught  to  attribute 
to  it.  He  gradually  came  to  the  determination  that  such  a 
system  could  not  be  true,  and  he  rejected  it,  as  contradict- 
ing almost  every  high  and  holy  truth  which  iiature  and 
common  sense  teach  of  thfe  great  Creator. 

I  could  not  help  being  deeply  interested  in  this  history. 
Unhappy  man,  thought  I,  thus  driven  away  from  the  light 
and  comforts  of  God's  word!  How  different  might  have 
been  the  result,  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  early  opportu- 
nities like  mine !  He  would  have  found  help  in  his  difficul- 
ties, as  I  did ;  he  would  have  learned  that  the  gospel  of 
God's  love  is  not  implicated  with  any  of  those  dogmas,  "  at 
which  Reason  stands  aghcuit,  and  Faith  herself  is  half  eon^ 
founded; "  and  he  might  have  received  it  in  its  native 
beauty  and  uncorrupted  lustre, 

"  Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity ; " 
the  ornament,  support,  guide,  and  joy  of  his  soul,  conduct- 
ing him  tranquilly  through  life,  to  an  everlasting  hope. 
But  of  all  this  he  had  been  deprived.  He  had  come  to 
reject  the  gospel,  from  never  knowing  truly  its  real  char- 
acter. He  had  thrown  away  its  peace,  from  having  a  coun- 
terfeit offered  in  its  stead. 

Biit  though  he  had  rid  himself  of  this  cause  of  trouble,  he 
was  far  from  tranquillity.  His  religious  propensities  were 
strong,  and  his  education  had  been  such  as  to  associate 
ideas  of  the  highest  importance  with  the  subject.  His  rev- 
erence for  God  was  deep  and  habitual,  his  belief  in  a  future 
state  fixed,  and  his  conviction  that  God  had  revealed  him- 
self to  the  world  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  easily  removed. 
There  was  a  great  deal,  too,  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and 
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htful  in  the  history,  character,  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 
li  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  imposture,  any  more 
he  could  reconcile  the  doctrines  he  had  been  taught 
his  truth.  Here,  then,  was  another  distressing  embar- 
lent.  At  length,  he  strove  to  escape  from  it  by  avoiding 
abject  altogether.  He  put  away  his  Bible,  he  neglected 
c  worship,  he  involved  himself  in  other  studies  and 
*  pursuits,  and  tried  to  forget  all  he  had  ever  known  or 
rht  about  revealed  religion. 

It  he  could  not  succeed.     It  came  to  his  thoughts  in 
of  him,  and  never  suffered  him  to  be  at  rest.     His 
often  misgave  him ;  he  became  anxious,  melancholy, 
,  unsettled;    an   unbeliever,  yet  longing   to  believe; 
ng  to  think  himself  wiser  and  happier  than  others,  yet 
lly  hoping  he  should  one  day  be  like  them ;  with  a 
abhorrence  of  what  had  been  urged  on  him  as  the 
liar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  yet  conscious  that  human 
nn  could  have  no  light,  and  human  weakness  no  hope, 
>t  from  the  declared  mercy  of  Heaven. 
ch  was  Mr.  Garstone  when  I  knew  him.     And  I  may 
«ay,  that  I  never  have  seen  the  man  more  deserving 
mpassion ;  nor  can  I  imagine  a  more  sad  picture  of 
eplorable  effects  of  unbelief.     I  bent  my  knee  in  de- 
gratitude  for  the  felicity  I  enjoyed  in  the  glorious  faith 
K^  of  Christ,  and  breathed  an  earnest  prayer,  that  I 
t  be  enabled  to  heal  the  errors,  and  comfort  the  spirit, 
8  unhappy  and  mistaken  man. 
6» 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

My  first  object  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Gar- 
stone  ;  for  it  was,  above  all,  important  that  he  should  not  be 
prejudiced  against  the  person  who  would  endeavor  to  remove 
his  prejudice  against  the  Christian  revelation.  In  this 
attempt  I  had  reason  to  think  that  I  did  not  fail ;  and,  hav- 
ing secured  his  friendship,  I  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
use  it. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  one.  It  was  afler  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ellerton,  his  friend  and  my  friend.  I  spoke  of  his 
character,  and  of  the  loss  we  sustained  in  his  removal,  with 
the  feelings  of  a  friend,  and  of  his  prospect  in  a  better 
world,  with  the  hope  of  a  Christian.  I  dwelt,  at  some  length, 
on  the  assurance  of  our  immortality,  derived  from  the  in- 
structions and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and,  with  all  the 
emphasis  I  could  command,  pictured  the  blessedness  of  a 
believer's  hope.  I  could  perceive  that  Mr.  Garstone  was 
moved.  I  had  touched  a  string  which  vibrated  powerfully 
to  every  word  I  uttered. 

"These  are  delightful  thoughts,"  he  said,  after  a  pause; 
"  but "    He  hesitated  and  stopped. 

I  took  the  word  from  his  mouth.  "  But  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  this  truth,  except  from  the  voice  of  revelation. 
All  is  doubt,  except  from  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ 
His  resurrection  makes  all  clear." 

**  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  my  friend,  **  my  respect  for  you, 
and  for  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  live,  has  always 
prevented  me  from  obtruding  my  own  sentiments  on  sub- 
jects of  this  nature.  You  cannot,  however,  be  ignorant  of 
my  mind,  and  it  were  better,  perhaps,  that  we  should  be 
silent  where  we  cannot  agree." 
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I  felt  that  this  was  the  decisive  moment ;  and,  with  a 
violent  effort,  said  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  mc,  lest  I 
should  be  unable  to  say  any  thing.  "  I  know,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  have  doubts  as  to  the  Christian  revelation ;  but  I  hope 
they  do  not  extend  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  I 
see  not  why  we  should  not  converse  on  the  subject.  I  do 
long  to  know  on  what  your  doubts  are  grounded." 

"  I  do  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  he  replied ; 
"  and  for  this  very  reason  I  cannot  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion.  For  how  can  I  suppose  that  immortal  beings  are 
formed  by  their  Creator,  in  a  bondage  so  degrading  and  so 
hopeless  as  that  system  teaches ;  from  which  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  can  ever  be  rescued,  and  they  only  by 
the  suSeripgs  and  death  of  the  Creator  himself  in  human 
form?  How  can  I  imagine  him  to  be  divinely  commis- 
sioned, who  proclaims  to  me  such  horrors,  and  yet  calls 
them  glad  tidings  and  a  message  of  peace,  though  only  cal- 
culated to  harass  and  torment  the  soul,  as  they  once  did 
mine  ?  It  is  true  he  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life ; 
but  how  can  I  believe  that  life  suspended  on  so  unequal 
conditions?" 

He  spoke  with  a  deep  and  convulsive  emphasis,  that 
showed  how  strongly  he  felt.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  Christ's  pretensions. 

He  answered,  that  all  the  evidence  in  the  world  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  prove  what  all  nature  and  reason  con- 
tradict "Who  has  tried  to  believe  more  than  I?"  he 
continued.  "  Who  has  more  earnestly  longed  to  believe  ? 
and  who  has  been  more  wretched  for  want  of  believing? 
Tet  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
eonld  vipalk  upon  a  sunbeam.  But  it  is  all  past ;  let  us  say 
no  more  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  liot 
talked,  nor  read,  for  years.    I  cannot  bear  it." 
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But  now  that  the  ice  was  broken,  and  the  first  feeling 
over,  I  found  him  ready  and  disposed  to  converse,  for  he 
saw  that  he  might  entirely  trust  himself  with  me.  I  soon 
drew  from  him  the  acknowledgment,  that  there  was  much 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  Christian  system,  too  strong  to  be 
satisfactorily  set  aside;  that  the  character  of  Jesus  was 
inconsistent  with  imposture,  '^  and  not  less  so,''  he  added, 
"  with  the  doctrines  which  he  taught;  "  and  that  a  revela- 
tion was,  in  itself,  neither  an  incredible  nor  an  undesirable 
thing. 

**  Then  it  appears,"  I  remarked,  "  that  what  decides  you 
against  it,  is  the  character  of  the  religion  itself?  " 

"  Yes,  together  with  its  consequences  —  the  divisions  and 
miseries  of  its  followers." 

"  How  long  since  you  made  up  your  mind  in  this  way  t " 
I  inquired. 

"  More  than  twenty  years,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  during  this  period  you  have  not  pursued  the  inves- 
tigation at  all?" 

No  —  he  had  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  possible  — 
had  read  no  books  —  held  no  conversation  —  not  once 
opened  the  Bible. 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  safe  to  put  this  confidence 
in  the  decision  of  his  youthful  judgment,  and  to  retain  this 
obstinate  prejudice  on  so  momentous  a  subject.  I  remind- 
ed him  that  Christians  differ  in  understanding  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  how  could  he  tell  that  another  interpretation  of 
it  would  not  solve  all  his  difficulties  ? 

He  said  that,  in  his  view,  this  very  circumstance  destroyed 
all  its  claims  to  the  certainty  of  a  divine  origin ;  for  if  God 
should  teach  men,  he  would  do  it  clearly,  and  leave  no  room 
^to  'doubt  hb  meaning. 

I  gave  the  obvious  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difii- 
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calty,  drawn  from  the  moral  nature  and  probationary  state 
of  man,  and  then  went  on  with  the  topic  I  had  commenced. 
I  endeavored  to  show  him  that  the  objections  he  felt  to  the 
Christian  system  were,  in  fact,  objections  only  to  a  certain 
mode  of  interpreting  that  system,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
had  no  right  to  reject  it,  unless  he  had  satisfied  himself, 
from  faithful  inquiry,  that  this  was  the  only  true  interpreta- 
tion. "  For  myself,"  said  I,  **  I  freely  declare  that  I  think 
it  a  very  ernmeous  interpretation.  I  have  hardly  less  dis- 
like to  it  than  you  have  yourself  I  think  it  an  incrotlible 
.system.  But  I  still  receive  the  instructions  of  Jesus  with 
ihe  greatest  delight  and  comfort.  You  have  shut  yourself 
out  from  these,  by  taking  the  representations  of  your  Cate- 
chism for  a  true  picture  of  the  Bible,  and  never  doing  your- 
self the  justice  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  so  or  not." 
I  went  on  to  expostulate  on  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
conduct;  I  illustrated,  at  large,  my  own  views  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  I  explained  to  him  their  consi.stency  with  the  noblest 
reason  and  the  best  affections,  with  all  we  delight  to  tliink 
concerning  God,  and  all  we  ought  to  do  as  moral  agents ; 
and  I  entreated  him,  by  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred,  to  open 
his  mind  once  more  to  inquiry,  to  read  the  Scriptures  again, 
and  try  to  welcome  Jesus  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
I  was  very  earnest,  and  I  did  not  speak  in  vain.  Mr. 
Garstonc  once  more  opened  the  iKwk  which  he  had  thrown 
by  so  long,  and  read  it  with  the  sober  judgment  of  mature 
life ;  not  interpreting  it,  as  before,  by  the  standard  of  West- 
minster, but  by  the  light  of  a  careful  and  sound  comparison 
of  itself  with  itself.  Long  and  zealously  he  studied.  Oth- 
er matters  were  neglected,  other  studies  put  aside.  Light 
00  this  great  question  he  longed  for,  and  he  sought  after  it 
&r  and  near.  He  did  not  pause  till  his  mind  settled  in  a 
firm  eonriction  of  the  truth;  and  with  devout  and  \\x^Yi 
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faith  he  could  exclaim,  /  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  And  he  was  able  afterward  to  add. 
Though  I  die  mth  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee. 

From  this  time  he  was  an  altered  man.  The  change 
cannot  be  described,  but  it  was  evident  in  every  habit  of 
his  life,  and  every  feature  of  his  face.  His  mind  was  at 
peace.  He  was  happy.  Often  has  he  described  to  me  the 
relief  which  he  felt,  as  if  a  heavy  burden  were  removed 
from  his  soul ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  world  a  distressed 
and  obstinate  unbeliever,  he  died  tranquilly,  triumphant  in 
faith,  rejoicing  in  hope. 

I  have  met  with  other  instances  not  unlike  this ;  and  I 
find  it  refreshing  to  my  soul,  as  the  shadows  of  death  ap- 
proach, to  reflect,  that  the  faith  which  supports  me  I  have 
known  to  vanquish  confirmed  infidelity,  and  bring  home  to 
the  Savior  those  who  had  been  wanderers  from  his  peace. 
So  let  it  support  me  in  that  hour ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  the  spring  of  i\e  year,  it  was  rumored  that  the  old 
cottage  on  the  hill,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  was  to  be 
tenanted  again.  It  had  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  repair, 
and  considered  not  habitable.  They  must  be  extremely 
pressed  by  poverty,  it  was  thought,  who  would  be  willing  to 
make  it  their  abode.  And,  as  there  is  always  supposed  to 
exist  an  antecedent  presumption  against  the  wretchedly 
poor,  it  was  a  matter  of  lamentation,  in  the  village  circle, 
that  we  were  to  be  troubled  by  vagabonds. 

It  was  with  no  small   surprise,  therefore,  that   I  was 
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requested  by  an  interesting-looking  girl,  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  come  and  see  her  mother,  who,  she  said, 
had  over-fatigued  herself,  and  taken  cold  in  moving  into 
the  cottage,  and  was  quite  ill.  '^  We  came  but  two  days 
ago,"  said  she ;  "  and  we  are  quite  strangers  here.  But 
mot]|)er  said  the  minister  is  always  the  friend  of  every  body, 
and  we  can  make  bold  to  speak  to  him ;  so  she  sent  mc,  sir, 
to  beg  you  will  please  to  step  and  sec  her." 

The  modest  and  respectful  manner  of  the  girl,  whose 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  touched  mc ;  and, 
taking  my  hat,  I  immediately  accompanied  her  to  the 
cottage. 

It  wJw  little  better  than  a  ruin.  The  roof  and  the  walls 
let  in  the  weather,  the  casements  were  crazy  and  the  glass 
broken,  the  floors  worn  and  unsafe,  and  the  only  habitable 
room  gloomy  and  comfortless  altogether.  "  It  is  but  a  sad 
place  to  which  you  have  come,"  said  I,  as  we  approached  it. 

**  I  could  hardly  bear  to  come  to  it,"  said  my  guide ;  "  but, 
then,  mother  says  that  peace  may  be  found  in  a  hovel,  when 
it  flies  from  palaces ;  and  contentment  is  worth  more  than 
splendor.  We  have  seen  worse  things  than  this,  as  well  as 
better.  She  teaches  me  to  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  as 
she  herself  does.  But  now  she  has  got  sick  in  trying  to  fix 
up  this  poor  old  place.  The  work  was  too  hard,  and  the 
weather  too  exposing." 

It  was  even  so.  The  appearance  of  every  thing,  as  we 
entered  the  door,  bore  marks  of  severe  labor  expended  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  dwelling  decent  and  comfortable. 
I  was  astonished  that  so«iuch  could  be  done  in  two  days  by 
two  females.  There  was  an  air  even  of  neatness  in  the 
qwitmeDt  to  which  we  were  introduced.  It  was  a  small 
room,  with  butane  window,  of  which  half  the  panes  were 
brdken,  and  their  places  mpplied  by  various  substances. 
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which  shut  out  the  light  as  well  as  the  wind.  The  only  fur- 
niture was  a  bedstead,  three  chairs,  a  trunk,  and  a  table,  on 
which  lay  several  books  —  evidently  long  used,  but  with 
care.  The  broken  floor  had  been  cleaned,  and  an  old  piece 
of  carpeting  was  spread  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the 
sick  woman  lay.  The  bedding  was  coarse,  but  perfectly 
clean ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  at  once  surprise, 
respect,  and  pity,  for  one  who  seemed  so  capable  of  adorning 
a  better  lot,  and  yet  was  condemned  to  one  so  wretched. 
This  was  my  first  feeling. 

The  invalid  raised  her  languid  head  as  I  drew  nigh,  beg- 
ging me  to  excuse  the  trouble  she  had  given  me.  *'  But  I 
was  sick,"  she  added,  "  and  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place ; 
and  I  knew  no  one  on  whom  to  call,  but  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  I  need  help,  and  advice,  and  comfort.  I  have  been 
cast  off  from  the  world,  and  have  been  seeking  to  fly  to  my 
God ;  and  I  felt  that  his  minister  would  be  ready  to  help 
me." 

"  It  is  our  ofiice,"  I  replied,  "  in  this  way  humbly  to 
imitate  our  Master.  We  must  bear  one  another's  burdens ; 
and  I  am  happy  that  you  applied  to  me  at  onc^.  First  of 
all,  you  need  a  physician,  and  I  will  send  Dr.  Bowdler  to 
you  immediately." 

In  fact,  her  whole  appearance  indicated  a  state  of  aggra- 
vated disease ;  and  after  a  few  more  inquiries,  which  served 
but  to  heighten  my  interest  in  the  mysterious  stranger,  I 
took  my  leave.  The  physician  attended.  The  disease  gained 
ground.  I  was  every  day  at  the  house,  and  every  day  in- 
creased my  wonder  and  sympathy.  TBenevolent  ladies  in  the 
village  gave  their  kind  attentions,  and  much  was  done  to 
alleviate  the  united  suflerings  of  want  and  disease.  The 
patient  endured  with  fortitude  and  cheerful ifbss,  and  seem- 
ingly  with  a  spirit  of  religious  acquiescence.     At  length,  the 
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violence  of  the  disorder  gave  way,  and  she  became  able  to 
coorerse  freely,  but  was  evidently  sinking  and  wasting  in  a 
settled  decline.  In  my  frequent  conversations  with  her,  I 
learned  the  circumstances  of  her  past  history,  and  the  mis- 
liriiunes  which  had  brought  her  to  her  present  situation. 
These  were  fully  confirmed  by  testimony  from  other  sources, 
and  I  soon  felt  that  she  had  a  claim  upon  the  kindness  of 
all  who  could  serve  her. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Mrs.  Holden  —  for  such  I  found  the  name  of  our  invalid 
to  be  —  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  in  a  small  village 
near  the  metropolis.  She  was  unfortunately  subjected  to 
the  care  of  a  step-motlier,  who  sought  to  compensate  for  her 
want  of  affection  and  maternal  fidelity,  by  care  to  forward 
her  young  charge  in  those  external  accomplishments  which 
might  most  attract  the  notice  of  spectators,  while  the  more 
solid  and  important  branches  of  education  were  neglected. 
Gay,  inexperienced,  untaught,  and  regarding  the  world  be- 
fore her  but  a  scene  of  enjoyment,  she  relieved  herself  from 
a  guardian  wliom  she  despised,  by  marrying,  in  her  seven- 
teenth year,  a  handsome  and  dashing  young  man  from  the 
capital.  Thither  she  removed  with  him  ;  but,  alas  !  not  to 
realize  her  visions  of  felicity.  Beauty  and  gayety  availed 
her  little.  Her  spirits  sank,  and  her  bloom  faded  under  the 
cares  of  a  growing  family,  and  the  unkindness  of  a  brutal 
huflbiDd.  Years  rolled  on,  but  brought  no  peace  with  them. 
The  fireside  had  no  comfort,  and  the  evening  return  of  him, 
who  should  have  been  her  best  fricad,  was  the  signal  toT 
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tears  instead  of  smiles.  The  morning  had  no  cheerfulness 
in  its  beams,  that  roused  her  only  to  toil  and  weariness. 
And  the  lonely  day  of  labor  and  privation  was  darkened  by 
the  anticipation  of  unkindncss  and  abuse  at  its  close. 

Her  life  was  thus  wretched  without  alleviation  or  hope. 
Her  father  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  she  was  left, 
with  neither  brother  nor  sister,  to  depend  only  upon  a  hus- 
band, who  laughed  at  the  oath  by  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  her,  and  sported  with  her  misery  who  had  none  to 
befriend  her  but  himself  Her  children  —  a  mother^ s  heart 
cannot  be  without  something  like  bliss;  but  this  in  hers 
was  bitter  as  the  tears  that  fell  in  showers  upon  them,  when 
she  watched  over  them  in  her  deserted  home. 

At  length  a  new  evil  came  upon  her.  Her  two  youngest 
children  sickened,  faltered,  and  died.  In  the  same  week, 
they  passed  away  together,  and  slept  in  one  grave.  Even 
the  father's  soul  was  touched ;  and,  as  he  wept  with  her  over 
their  pale  forms,  she  enjoyed  the  first  hour  of  domestic  sym- 
pathy which  she  had  known  for  years.  But  it  was  only^an 
hour ;  and  she  felt  herself  doomed  to  drink  a  cup  of  tenfold 
bitterness,  now  that  she  had  lost  two  of  the  only  three  objects 
which  attached  her  to  the  world,  or  made  life  sufTerable. 
She  did  not  know,  short-sighted  woman,  that  her  Father, 
who  had  given  her  the  cup  to  drink,  had  also  sweetened  for 
her  its  draught. 

A  mixed  feeling  of  pride,  shame,  and  obstinacy,  had  jziade 
her,  for  a  long  time,  as  it  makes  many,  a  stranger  to.Goas 
house.  Her  thoughtless  childhood  and  youth  had  given  her 
no  sufficient  religious  impressions ;  and  when  she  could  not 
go  to  meeting  for  display,  she  knew  no  desire  to  go  for  wor- 
ship. The  trouble  and  disappointment  of  her  married  state 
she  had  attributed  solely  to  her  husband's  misconduct ;  and 
thej^  had  therefore  never  led  her  heart  to  God,  but  had  rather 
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been  suffered  to  exasperate  her  spirit,  and  keep  her  in  obsti- 
nate aJienation  from  him.  But  now  the  cause  of  her  sorrow 
was  changed ;  she  perceived  it  to  be  from  a  superior  Power ; 
and  her  heart  was  softened.  A  near  minister  came  to  pray 
at  the  funeral  of  her  little  ones ;  and  while  she  listened  to 
the  voice  of  his  serious  and  affectionate  sympathy,  the  re- 
membrance of  her  early  days  and  of  her  father's  prayers 
came  over  her,  and  she  wept  convulsively.  How  of>en  is 
the  heart,  which  had  long  been  sleeping  and  dead,  awakened 
by  the  recollections  of  a  pious  home!  He  visited  her; 
he  conversed  with  her  ;  he  spoke  to  her  of  her  Maker ;  he 
revived  her  remembrance  of  a  Savior  ;  he  pointed  out  to  her 
the  light,  the  comfort,  the  promises,  the  peace  of  the  blessed 
gospel.  She  listened,  and  was  persuaded.  She  perceived 
that  she  had  found  the  friend  whom  she  needed.  She  felt 
that  no  one  need  be  alone  or  comfortless  in  God's  world. 
She  found  occupation  for  her  troubled  thoughts,  objects  for 
her  wandering  affections,  and  was  able  to  forget  the  irrita- 
tions and  trials  of  her  lot ;  or,  when  she  could  not  forget 

.  them,  to  bear  them  calmly  and  cheerfully.  She  had  become 
a  Chri-stian;  and,  weary  and  heavy-laden  as  she  was,  she 
found  rest  to  her  soul. 

*•  You,  who  have  always  known  the  hapf>iness  of  a  religious 
mind/'  said  she, — "  you,  who  have  never  had  experience  of 
the  Tacancy  of  soul,  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  neither 
comfort  on  earth  nor  hope  in  heaven,  —  cannot  readily  con- 
ceive of  the  change  which  now  took  place  in  my  feelings 

*  and  my  whole  existence.  I  seemed  to  have  come  into  a  new 
world.  Every  thing  wore  a  new  aspect.  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  myself  who  was  now  bearing  quietly,  what 
had  before  been  an  intolerable  burden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  myself  smiling  and  happy  —  not  happy,  perhaps,  but 
oonteated  —  amidst  scenes  whicli  had  before  only  'uuUVaA 
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and  made  me  wretched.  My  husband  was  still  negligent 
and  unkind,  my  lovely  infants  were  still  among  the  dead, 
my  days  were  still  solitary,  and  my  food  scanty  and  poor. 
But  these  had  become  smaller  evils,  for  my  thoughts  and 
affections  had  something  else  to  rest  upon.  Religious  truth 
had  become  interesting  to  me.  The  Sabbath  led  me  abroad 
to  worship,  and  thus  gave  variety  to  my  life,  excitement  to 
my  mind,  and  peace  to  my  heart.  The  Bible  and  other 
good  books  gave  me  some  new  topic  of  wonderful  and  de- 
lightful contemplation  every  day.  I  was  engaged,  with  an 
eagerness  I  never  had  felt  before,  in  teaching  and  guiding 
my  only  surviving  child  ;  fori  felt  a  new  responsibility  in  her 
behalf  I  thus  became  too  much  occupied  to  think  of  my 
troubles ;  or,  at  least,  when  sometimes  they  would  intrude 
themselves,  I  had  a  refuge  from  them,  and  could  drive  them 
from  my  mind.  When  they  were  at  the  worst,  I  knew 
where  I  could  find  comfort ;  for  God's  ear  was  open  to  me ; 
and  in  pouring  out  my  sorrows  before  his  mercy-seat,  I  at 
any  time  could  relieve  my  full  heart  of  its  burden.  Mr.  An- 
derson," continued  the  invalid,  checking  the  animation  with 
which  she  had  been  speaking,  **I  freely  say  this  to  you, 
for  you  can  sympathize  with  me.  You  will  not  count  me 
either  boasting  or  enthusiastic ;  for  you  know  what  is  the 
power  of  religious  trust.  You  feel  what  I  mean,  when  I  say, 
that  the  promise  was  fulfilled  to  me  —  /  will  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  wc,  l^ecause  he 
trust cth  in  mc^ 

I  did  indeed  understand  her,  and  rejoiced  to  witness  the 
efficacy  of  that/ai7A,  which  overcomes  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  GO  on  with  the  continuation  of  Mrs.  Iloldcn's  history. 
It  was  appointed  to  her  to  endure  a  long  and  severe  trial  of 
her  faith.  She  had  felt,  as  all  are  so  apt  to  feel  in  the  first 
experience  of  religious  purposes,  that  she  was  ready  for  any 
thing ;  that  nothing  could  now  seem  hard  to  her ;  that  no 
temptation  could  be  too  powerful  for  her ;  that  any  yoke 
would  be  easy,  and  any  burden  light.  She  little  knew  what 
Providence  had  in  store  for  her.  It  pleased  God  to  prove 
her  severely,  to  try  her  in  the  hottest  furnace  of  affliction ; 
and  it  needed  faith  and  fortitude,  like  that  of  the  *'  three 
children"  of  old,  to  pass  unharmed  and  triumphant  through 
the  flame. 

When  affliction  docs  not  soflen  and  amend,  it  hardens 
and  makes  worse.  Thus  it  happened  to  Mr.  Holdcn.  The 
death  of  his  two  children  had  been  heavily  felt  by  him,  but 
not  as  the  providence  of  God.  He  murmured  and  com- 
plained. His  spirit  was  rebellious.  His  feelings  were  exas- 
perated, as  if  wrong  had  been  done  him.  He  became  more 
irritable  and  sullen,  and  hurried  with  greater  devotion  than 
ever  to  the  scenes  of  irregular  pleasure ;  attempting  thus  to 
supply  from  worldly  sources  Uiat  void  which  his  wife  was 
seeking  to  fill  from  the  living  streams  of  heavenly  truth. 
But  he  found  them  broken  cisterns,  which  could  hold  no 
water. 

In  vain  did  his  wife  strive  to  lead  him  to  those  truths 
which  were  sustaining  her.  He  obstinately  refused  to 
listen,  and  angrily  forbade  the  very  naming  of  the  subject. 
And  although  the  serenity  and  evident  contentment  of 
her  mind  might  have  proved  to  him  that  the  part  she  had 
choeen  was  indeed  good,  jet  be  BuUenly  endeavored  raXYiei 
7* 
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to  destroy,  than  to  partake,  her  peace.  He  was  angry  that 
she  should  be  happy  while  he  was  discontented.  Her  very 
sweetness  and  forbearance  were  new  occasions  of  offence ; 
and  the  more  she  submitted  to  his  injustice,  and  strove  by 
mild  patience  to  pacify  and  win  him,  the  more  did  he  bru- 
tally persevere  in  wounding  her  feelings,  and  increasing  her 
privations.  Would  that  I  were  recording  a  strange  and  sol- 
itary case  !  But  alas !  many  are  the  meek  wives  and  pious 
mothers  who  have  thus  suffered  beneath  the  unmanly  per- 
secution of  men  who  had  sworn  to  be  their  protection,  but 
who  were  afterward  wedded  to  pleasure  and  sin,  and  who 
vented  their  insane  revenge  even  on  the  humblest  means 
which  were  used  as  a  refuge  from  their  violence. 

Mr.  Holden  proceeded  from  step  to  step,  till  he  had  for- 
bidden the  visits  of  the  minister,  and  destroyed  every  book 
but  the  Bible,  and  that  she  was  obliged  carefully  to  conceal. 
These  were  grievous  privations,  and  bitter  were  the  tears 
which  they  drew  from  her.  But  she  redoubled  her  dili- 
gence in  the  instruction  of  her  daughter,  and  found  her 
Sabbaths  tenfold  a  delight.  Even  this,  however,  was  to  be 
denied  her.  In  a  fit  of  drunken  brutality,  he  swore  that 
she  should  go  to  church  no  more ;  and,  to  make  eflfectual 
his  threat,  he  destroyed  the  few  decent  garments  which  she 
had  reverently  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  This 
was  a  heavy  cross ;  but  a  heavier  yet  was  awaiting  her. 
He  had  long  threatened  to  remove  from  her  their  daughter, 
who,  he  said,  should  not  stay  to  be  spoiled  by  a  m<^ing, 
spiritless,  whining  woman.  In  vain  she  entreated,  and 
prayed,  and  resisted.  Her  misery  was  his  sport,  and  he 
tore  the  child  away  —  whither  to  be  borne,  or  by  whom  to 
be  educated,  she  could  not  learn. 

Her  cup  seemed  now  to  be  full.  Every  earthly  solace 
was  gone,  every  human  hope  destroyed.     Alone,  deserted, 
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unfriended,  nothing  seemed  left  her  but  misery  aiid  despair. 
**  For  a  long  time,"  said  she,  "  I  was  stupefied  and  amazed. 
These  repeated  blows  appeared  to  have  stunned  me,  and  I 
sal  and  walked  with  vacant  and  bewildered  stupidity.  But 
at  last  it  occurred  to  me,  that  God  had  purposely  withdrawn 
every  earthly  and  visible  good,  that  he  might  prove  me, 
whether  I  could  be  satisfied  with  heavenly  and  invisible 
good  alone ;  whether  I  could  trust  him,  as  I  had  thought  I 
could,  in  the  darkness  as  well  as  in  the  light/'  This  reflec- 
tion brought  her  to  herself.  She  humbled  herself,  and  asked 
for  faith.  She  stretched  her  eyes  upward,  and  looked 
steadfastly  on  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  eternal  throne, 
until  she  discerned  the  righteousness  and  mercy  which  rest 
at  its  foundation.  She  thus  found  peace ,  but  it  was  sad, 
and  trembling,  and  alarmed.  She  was  like  the  timorous 
dove,  that,  fleeing  from  the  violence  of  the  vulture,  takes 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  a  man,  but  for  a  long  time  flutters 
and  trembles,  unable  to  quell  its  agitation,  though  it  knows 
that  its  hiding-place  is  secure. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  heart  of  an  abused 
wife  and  a  desdate  mother  is  unable  to  bear.  It  must  be 
relieved,  or  it  must  break.  To  this  point  the  ill  fortunes  of 
Mrs.  Holden  had  nearly  brought  her,  when  the  overruling 
Power,  which  had  permitted  her  trial,  interposed  for  her 
deliverance.  Her  husband  died  the  miserable  death  of  a 
drunkard,  brutish,  delir'ious,  hopeless — without  preparation 
or  warning  for  himself,  and  with  only  horror  and  agony  for 
his  wife. 

In  the  language  of  the  world,  this  removal  would  be 
called  a  relief;  and  so  it  was,  and  so  she  could  not  but 
regard  it  But  what  a  relief!  Only  an  exchange  of  suffer- 
ings. For  when  one  has  loved  some  object  dearly  and  de- 
Totedly,  been  united  with  it  for  years,  watched  for  *il,  ptaNeA 
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for  it,  suffered  for  it, — there  is  nothing  which  can  eradicate 
the  affection  from  the  heart.  No  unkindness  can  destroy 
it,  no  ingratitude  or  harshness  can  cancel  it.  It  may  be 
wounded  and  blighted ;  it  may  seem  so  crushed  and  broken 
as  never  to  revive  again.  But  death  awakens  it  to  life. 
The  early  love  of  the  young  heart  returns  in  all  its  strength, 
and  sorrow  for  the  friend  whom  we  had  once  adored  is  ten- 
fold imbittered  by  the  thought  that  we  must  sorrow  as  those 
without  hope. 

When  Mrs.  Holden  saw  that  life  was  departed,  the  feel- 
ings of  former  time  rushed  to  her  bosom,  and  she  remem- 
bered nothing  but  th'at  he  was  the  chosen  and  kind  lover  of 
her  happiest  days.  All  wrong  was  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
and  she  indulged  freely  in  that  reverie  of  grief,  which  feasts 
on  the  images  of  days  that  are  past,  and  the  shadows  of 
pleasures  that  are  long  gone  by.  But  from  this  the  reality 
soon  called  her.  The  hope  of  finding  her  daughter  occu- 
pied her  whole  mind,  and  the  search  for  her  became  her 
only  care.  For  a  long  time  it  was  vain,  and  was  success- 
/ul  at  last  only  by  one  of  those  strange  turns  of  fortune 
which  men  call  accident,  but  in  which  she  was  willing  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  Heaven.  "  I  had  once,"  said  she, 
"  regarded  the  singular  coincidences  of  life  as  the  mere  ac- 
cidental creations  of  chance ;  but  my  suffering  and  my  faith 
had  made  me  wiser.  I  had  learned  to  trace  them  to  the 
kindness  of  my  Father.  And  when  my  dear  child,  so  long 
lost,  so  long  sought  in  vain,  and  at  length  unexpectedly  re- 
stored, was  again  folded  in  my  arms,  —  O,  I  am  sure  that 
any  one,  who  could  know  how  the  rapture  of  that  moment 
was  enhanced  by  a  certainty  that  God  had  done  it,  would 
earnestly  seek  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life  by  an  habits 
ual  acknowledgment  of  an  overruling  Providence.  It  bright- 
ens joy  as  much  as  it  comforts  sorrow." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TuE  hasty  outline  which  I  have  given  of  Mrs.  Holden's 
history  is  sufficient  to  explain  ifie  character  of  the  woman, 
whose  loneliness  and  sufferings  drew  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  village.  A  life  of  disappointment,  toil,  and  privation, 
had  made  early  inroads  on  her  constitution,  which  was  now 
slowly  sinking,  in  torture  and  pain,  to  a  state  of  final  ex- 
haustion. But  her  spirit  bore  all  cheerfully,  and  passed, 
with  almost  an  angel's  serenity,  the  fearful  avenue  to  the 
grave. 

"  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful,"  said  she  one  morning, 
"  to  the  Providence  which  has  cast  my  lot  unexpectedly 
among  so  kind  friends.  I  have  every  thing  that  I  could 
wish ;  more  than  I  need ;  and  O,  how  much  more  than  I 
deserve!  Afler  a  stormy  and  perilous  passage,  I  am  not 
suiTcred  to  be  wrecked,  but  am  led  to  this  quiet  haven. 
And  yet,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  **  there  is  one  thing  want- 
ing to  my  peace  —  one  duty  that  my  soul  longs  to  perform." 

"And  what  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  To  commemorate  my  Savior's  love,"  she  replied,  "  in 
his  ^pointed  ordinance." 

I  told  her  that  I  would  willingly  administer  it  in  her 
chamber,  if  she  wished ;  for  although  not  customary,  yet,  as 
a  means  of  comfort  and  faith,  it  should  not  be  refused. 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "I  have  never  made  a  profession  of 
religion.     I  do  not  belong  to  any  church." 

I  e3q>re8aed  my  surprise  at  this,  having  taken  it  for  grant- 
ed, from  what  I  had  heard  of  her  story  and  perceived  of  her 
feeliags,  that  she  had  long  been  a  communicant  in  the 
chorch  of  Christ. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  she;  ^'at  least  I  trust  not,  tot 
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God  knows  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  it.  I  thought  it 
my  duty ;  I  longed  for  it  as  my  dearest  privilege ;  I  thirsted 
for  it  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  my  soul.  But  I  have  been 
debared — if  through  my  own  fault,  may  God  have  mercy  on 
me.  But  I  trust  not.  I  fried  to  remove  the  obstacle.  I 
would  have  done  it  if  I  could,  but  I  was  unable.  My  con- 
science does  not  reproach  me." 

"  What  has  this  obstacle  been  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  It  has  arisen  from  my  religious  opinions,"  said  she. 
"  When  I  received  my  first  permanent  impressions  of  reli- 
gion, after  the  death  of  my  dear  children,  they  were  owing, 
under  God,  to  the  sympathy  and  instructions  of  the  worthy 
minister  who  visited  me.  At  that  time,  when  all  was  horror 
and  despair  within  me,  he  showed  me  the  character  and 
providence  of  God,  explained  his  dealings,  pointed  me  to 
his  revelation  in  Christ,  and  thus  led  me  to  that  trust  and 
peace  in  which  I  have  since  rejoiced.  But  before  I  could 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  profess  my  faith,  the  interference 
of  my  cruel  husband  had  cut  me  off  from  all  religious  priv- 
ileges. After  his  death,  I  removed  to  another  place.  And 
there  I  hoped  to  testify  and  strengthen  my  religious  pur- 
poses, by  a  profession  before  the  world  and  communion 
with  the  church.     But  my  desire  to  do  so  was  rejected." 

"Upon  what  ground  was  it  rejected?"  said  I. 

"  I  will  relate  the  circumstances  at  length,"  said  Mrs. 
Holden.  "After  residing  in  the  village  nearly  a  year, — 
for  in  a  situation  of  poverty  and  obscurity  I  could  not  sooner 
be  sufficiently  known  to  the  inhabitants,  —  I  made  known 
to  the  minister  my  history,  and  especially  my  religious  con- 
victions, concerning  which  he  inquired  minutely,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied.  But  I  found  that,  in  order  to  admi»- 
sion  to  the  church,  I  must  give  my  assent  to  a  particular  list 
of  doctrines,  which  were  contrary  to  my  convictions.     This 
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was  a  severe  disappointment.  ^  Is  there  no  dispensation  ? ' 
I  asked.  '  Can  I  be  admitted  to  my  Master's  table  on  no 
other  conditions  ? ' 

"  *  On  none  other,  certainly,'  replied  he.  *  It  is  Christ's 
church,  and  I  can  dispense  with  nothing  which  he  requires.' 

"  *  And  dots  he  require  all  these  articles  to  be  believed  ? ' 
said  I.  '  Some  of  them  appear  contradictory,  some  unrea- 
sonable, and  some  I  do  not  remember  in  the  Scriptures.' 

•*  Mr.  Welston  seemed  surprised,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince me  of  my  error.  But  the  truths  which  had  consoled 
and  supported  me,  in  which  I  had  rejoiced  and  hoped,  were 
not  the  doctrines  of  a  depiavcd  nature,  election  and  repro- 
bation, and  the  saving  of  only  a  few  by  the  suffering  in  their 
stead  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  I  had  not  so 
learned  Christ,  and  was  unable  to  assent  to  his  expostula- 
tions. He  at  length  told  me  that  I  needed  to  be  humbled ; 
that  my  pride  of  reason  must  be  rebuked  ere  I  could  receive 
the  testimony  of  God. 

''This  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  had  been  humbled — thor- 
oaghly,  bitterly  humbled  ;  and,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  I  was 
willing  and  glad  to  cast  myself  unreservedly  on  God's  word. 
What  else  had  I?  Where  else  could  I  go?  That  word 
vas  every  thing  to  me.  I  had  not  a  desire,  or  wish,  or  hope, 
except  what  rested  there.  To  be  thus  suspected  of  proudly 
oppoaing  it, — to  be  accused  of  trusting  to  myself,  when  my 
whtAe  heart  leaned  on  God,  —  seemed  cruel.  I  felt  it  deeply, 
ud  wept  bitterly. 

**  Here  was  a  new  trial.  It  seemed  as  if  my  faith  must  l>e 
in  every  possible  way  exposed,  that  it  might  be  proved  what 
it  coald  endure.  I  found  myself  looked  upon  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  that  religion  which  was 
ny  only  friend,  and  for  which  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing.    I  was  treated  as  dlshononng  my  dear  Lord,  wYioae 
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name  was  a  precious  balm  to  my  spirit,  and  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  God,  to  whom  it  was  my  first  desire  and 
study  to  be  submissive.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  found 
religious  truth  made  the  subject  of  controversy.  I  had  got 
where  the  Christian  standard  was  composed  of  party  mate- 
rials. I  found  that  devotion,  meekness,  humility,  charity, 
and  good  works,  love  to  God,  love  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life,  were  not  thought  to  constitute  a  disciple ;  and  that  meo 
judged  of  the  Christian,  not  by  the  graces  that  he  exhibits, 
but  by  the  articles  of  faith  he  subscribes.  My  own  case, 
therefore,  was  hopeless.  I  had  been  mainly  anxious  for  the 
Christian  heart  and  life,  and  my  articles  were  of  a  different 
complexion.  Unhappy  as  I  was  made  by  being  obliged  to 
defend  them,  I  yet  could  not  renounce  them ;  unhappy  as  I 
was,  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  owning  and  honoring  my 
Lord,  yet  I  had  no  alternative,  for  I  could  not  assent  to  a 
confession  which  he  had  not  taught  me. 

"  Under  this  disappointment  I  have  lived  year  after  year. 
Wretched,  indeed,  has  it  sometimes  made  me ;  more  wretched 
now,  as  the  end  of  life  approaches,  for  my  soul  longeth,  yea, 
pantcth,  for  the  consolation  of  this  communion  with  Jesus. 
I  trust  that  it  is  not  an  act  essential  to  my  salvation ;  but  I 
feel  that  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  my  peace.  And  all 
that  I  desire  on  earth  would  be  complete,  if  this  one  further 
blessing  could  be  allowed  me  before  I  go  hence." 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  moments  of  my  life,  when  I  as- 
sured this  pious  sufferer  that  her  desire  should  be  granted. 
I  had  had  abundant  evidence  to  satisfy  me  that  she  exercised 
an  acceptable  faith ;  and  the  church  did  not  hesitate  to  wel- 
come to  their  communion  one  who  was  evidently  to  be,  in 
so  short  a  period,  admitted  to  the  higher  communion  of  the 
church  in  heaven. 

It  was  on  the  bright  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  Sabbath,  that, 
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accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  I  visited  the  lowly  abode  of 
the  dying  believer,  to  administer  this  token  of  her  faith  and 
instrument  of  her'consolation.  Her  wasted  form  was  sup- 
ported by  pillows  on  the  low  bed.  Her  wan  cheek  was 
flushed  slightly  with  the  excitement  of  expectation,  and  her 
ere  lighted  up  with  a  peculiar  and  animated  lustre.  Her 
trembling  daughter  stood  over  her,  and  the  silent  company 
gazed  with  sympathy  and  admiration,  till  the  holy  service 
commenced ;  and  then  I  trust  that  all  hearts  were  absorbed 
in  the  act  of  devotion.  It  was  a  poor  hovel,  and  a  passenger 
might  have  cast  upon  it  a  look  of  compassion  and  disgust, 
at  the  wretchedness  which  must  inhabit  it.  But  the  scene 
that  was  transacting  within,  wliere  faith  and  patience  were 
serenely  waiting  the  summons  of  death,  and  religious  friend- 
ship was  kneeling  around  the  couch  as  an  altar,  and  pre- 
senting supplications  in  the  name  of  Him  who  died  for  man, 
—  this  was  a  scene  at  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  present, 
and  which  more  than  obliged  the  cottage  to  a  palace.  The 
whole  soul  of  the  dying  Christian  seemed  collected  in  her 
countenance.  It  seized  upon  and  responded  to  every  ex- 
pression of  faith,  penitence,  gratitude,  and  hope.  And  when 
the  service  was  closed,  and  she  sunk  back  exhausted,  we 
gazed  upon  it  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.  She 
said  with  a  faint  smile,"  Now  I  can  depart  in  peace;  "  and 
before  the  smile  had  faded  from  her  check,  death  set  its 
seal  there  forever. 
8 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SATURDAY    EVENING. 

One  can  hardly  picture  to  himself  a  more  grateful  scene 
than  is  presented  by  the  close  of  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
country.     Every  thing  seems  to  indicate  satisfaction  at  ap- 
proaching repose.     The  laborers,  as  they  return  to  their 
homes,  bearing  the  implements  of  toil,  and  attended  by  their 
cattJe,  c«ry,  in  their  very  movements,  signs  of  pleasure  that 
their  toils  are  ended.     The  weary  oxen,  as  they  step  slug- 
gishly along,  appear  conscious  of  their  weekly  respite  ;  and 
the  softening  light  of  the  west  sympathizes  with  the  feelings 
of  the  sentient  creation.     As  one  looks  upon  such  a  rural 
scene  at  the  close  of  a  bright  summer's  day,  while  the  in- 
creasing stillness  intimates  that  it  begins  to  draw  toward  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  he  may  well  be  reminded  of  Southey's 
beautiful  description  of  the  "  holy  night," 
'^  When  all  created  things  know  and  adore 
The  Power  that  made  them  ;  insects,  beasts,  and  birds, 
The  water-dwellers,  herbs,  and  trees,  and  stones, 
Yea,  earth  and  ocean,  and  the  infinite  heaven 
With  all  its  worlds.  *  *  *  The  prayer 
Flows  from  the  righteous  with  intenser  love, 
,  A  holier  calm  succeeds,  and  sweeter  dreams 
Visit  the  slambers  of  the  penitent."  * 

*  TbaJMim,  IX. 
8^ 
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It  was  on  such  an  evening,  when  the  sun  had  just  given 
his  parting  look  to  tlie  blooming  and  weary  world,  that 
David  Ellington  had  come  home  from  his  work,  and  was 
seated,  with  his  little  family,  at  the  evening  meal.  The  day 
had  been  sultry,  and  tiie  air  was  close  and  oppressive.  Jane 
had  therefore  taken  the  table  out  from  the  confined  apart- 
ment into  the  open  air,  and  spread  it  under  tiie  shadow  of 
the  great  tree  beliind  the  house.  There  they  sat  in  the 
cool  of  tiic  calm  twilight,  their  spirits  as  even  as  the  hour  ; 
and  some  philosophers  might  be  puzzled  to  know  whether 
the  expression  of  the  scene  without  had  done  most  to  give 
the  temper  to  their  minds,  or  the  state  of  their  minds  be- 
stowed its  beauty  on  the  scene.  David  and  Jane  were  no 
philosophers;  but  the  thought  naturally  occurred  to  them, 
and  they  gave  the  question  their  own  solution. 

"  One  would  almost  fancy,"  said  Jane,  "  that  the  very 
sky  and  air  were  full  of  feeling  and  thought.  How  can  they 
have  so  much  expression  of  the  soul,  without  any  soul  ?  '* 

"  He  who  made  them,"  replied  David,  "  cannot  but  give 
an  expression  to  all  that  he  makes ;  it  all  bears  the  mark  of 
his  hand ;  it  is  therefore  adapted  to  excite  feeling  in  the 
souls  who  observe  it.  The  works  he  has  made  are  suited  to 
the  souls  lie  has  made." 

*'  And  it  sooms  to  me  that  they  address  the  heart  just  as 
words  do.  They  mean  something,  and  the  eye  receives  their 
meaning  as  the  ear  does  the  meaning  of  words.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  dilFercnce,  excepting  that  words  are  more 
distinct." 

*'  In  that  respect,  the  beautyof  such  an  evening  as  this  is 
like  poetry,  which  suggests  sentiment  rather  than  distinct 
thought;  or  perhaps  more  like  music,  which  brings  on  a 
certain  state  of  feeling,  and  not  a  definite  train  of  ideA.  A 
piece  of  music  stirs  up  my  feelings  or  puts  me  in  a  rev- 
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crie,  and  so  does  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  sweet  summer's 
CTening." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  what  we  read  of  Wilber force  the 
other  day.  Speaking  of  flowers,  he  said  that  they  seemed  to 
him  like  the  smile  on  the  Father's  countenance.  So  all  the 
beauty  of  the  sky  and  the  earth  is  like  the  smile  of  God ;  and  a 
smile  shows  us  the  disposition  of  the  person  just  as  certainly 
as  any  words  he  can  use.  This  accounts  for  the  expression 
I  spoke  of.  One  cannot  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  this  love- 
liness without  being  conscious  that  it  is  a  divine  presence 
which  makes  it  lovely." 

•*  As  Cowper  says,"  pursued  David, 

***His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived, 
Makes  oil  still  fairer.' 

Rut  if  one  i)erceive  not  his  presence,  a  great  element  of 
beauty  and  pleasure  is  gone." 

"  The  beauty  remains,  and  the  divine  expression  is  in  it ; 
but  the  capacity  is  wanting  to  perceive  it.  If  we  had  no 
eye.**,  we  should  know  nothing  of  it;  if  we  had  only  eyes, 
without  feeling,  we  should  know  little  of  it ;  and  we  know 
most  of  it  at  those  hours  when  our  hearts^  are  most  softened 
by  holy  thoughts  and  devout  affections.  There  is  never  so 
much  beauty  in  it  as  on  the  Sabbath,  or  perhaps  Saturday 
evening,  when  we  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  passage  from 
toil  to  repose." 

But  it  will  not  do  to  repeat  all  that  was  said,  though  it 
might  help  to  show  how  easily  the  simple  and  thoughtful 
cvi  turn  to  a  spiritual  channel  the  conversation  suggested 
by  casual  circumstances.  If  men  would  speak  out  more 
freely  what  is  passing  within  them,  there  would  l>c  less  idle 
talking. 

It  %ns  not  long  before  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arri- 
val of  their  neighbor,  Jobo  Smitli,    John  liad  evidently  \>eetk 
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making  an  effort  at  improvement  since  his  morning  conver- 
sation with  David ;  and  he  occasionally  sought  an  opportu- 
nity to  renew  the  talk  with  him.  So  he  dropped  in  now,  as 
he  said,  just  to  pass  away  an  hour  in  friendly  chat ;  for  he 
really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  Saturday  evening  is  the  hardest 
night  in  the  week  to  get  rid  of  *Tis  not  exactly  reputable 
or  proper  to  be  pushing  about  in  the  same  way  as  on  other 
evenings,  and  yet  one  docs  not  like  to  be  moped  up  at  home. 
It  is  neither  work  day  nor  Sunday." 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  "  said  David. 

"  Why,  it's  something  between  the  two." 

"  That's  the  beauty  of  it  to  me,"  said  David,  "  and  the 
very  reason  why  I  like  it.  It  is  particularly  delightful  to 
have  a  little  season  of  transition  between  the  common  affairs 
of  the  world  and  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Sabbath.  I  should 
not  like  to  rush  suddenly  and  without  preparation  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  and  this  quiet  evening  is  an  excellent 
time  for  preparation." 

"  But  for  my  part,"  answered  Smith,  "  I  do  not  see  that 
any  particular  preparation  is  necessary ;  and  I  have  heard 
you  say  a  hundred  times,  that  a  good  man  will  live  so  as  to 
have  every  day  a  Sabbath  as  well  as  Sunday,  and  be  ready, 
at  one  time  as  well  as  another,  to  join  immediately  in 
prayer." 

"  Not  a  hundred  times,  John ;  perhaps  two  or  three." 

"  Well,  not  exactly  a  hundred,  to  be  sure,"  said  Smith, 
smiling  at  David's  precise  way  of  correcting  his  extrava- 
gance in  speech ;  "  not  exactly  a  hundred  times ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  you  say  so,  and  I  have  heard  it  from  the 
pulpit." 

''  Very  true;  and  I  will  not  take  it  back.  A  man  should 
make  every  hour  holy,  and  be  every  minute  prepared  for 
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worship  or  for  death.  But  very  few  men  have  ever  reached 
such  a  perfection ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  act 
as  if  we  had,  and  put  aside  special  occasions  of  preparation. 
We  need  them  so  much  the  more  now,  because  we  hope,  by 
and  by,  to  need  them  less." 

**  But  don't  you  suppose  that  one  would  get  on  faster  if 
he  were  to  begin  with  making  all  days  alike  ? " 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  and  for  this  reason ;  —  if  he  were  to 
begin  so,  he  would  make  Sunday  like  a  week  day,  and  not 
the  week  days  like  Sunday ;  he  could  not  avoid  this.  And 
just  so  it  has  happened  with  all  that  I  ever  knew  attempt  to 
act  on  this  principle.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  them 
to  live  every  day  a  life  of  sober,  devout,  contemplative  de- 
pi>rtn]ent,  such  as  behmgs  to  the  Sabbath  and  to  Heaven : 
they  were  not  advanced  enough  in  holiness  for  thatj  and, 
therefore,  all  they  could  elFcct  toward  making  all  days  alike 
was  to  make  Sunday  a  common  day.  By  this  means  they 
did  make  all  alike,  but  they  deprived  themselves  of  a  great 
aid  to  religious  improvement,  and  their  characters  percepti- 
bly lost  ground.  Instead  of  getting  six  more  Sabbaths  in 
the  week,  as  they  pretended  to  do,  they  lost  the  one  they 
had." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  but  that  you  would  give  up  the  six 
days  to  the  world,  and  confine  religion  to  the  seventh." 

"I  did  not  say  that,  did  I?  And  you  don't  suppose  I 
meant  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  don't  see  why  it  docs  not  fol- 
low. For  you  allow  men  to  be  less  religious  on  other  days 
than  on  Sunday." 

"  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  A  man  is  never  allowed 
to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  religious  man ;  he  may  not  be 
irreligious  any  day.  But,  then,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
business,  and  so  forth,  in  common  life,  he  is  Ukcly  to  Wn^ 
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his  thoughts  diverted,  and  his  feelings  rufllcd,  and  to  be  put 
oir  his  guard,  and  be  tempted  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
He  must  be  very  strong  and  confirmed  in  a  holy  life  to  be 
able  to  get  through  it  all  without  offence.  And  how  is  he 
to  become  strong  enough  ?  By  the  help  of  the  Sabbath ;  by 
resting,  thinking,  reading,  worshiping,  on  that  one  day, 
away  from  the  world  and  in  communion  with  God.  He  will 
then  go  back  to  the  world  stronger  and  stronger  every  week, 
and  thus  make  every  week  more  and  more  like  a  perpetual 
Sabbath.  Just  suppose,  if  you  please,  tliat  a  man  were  once 
a  week  taken  away  from  the  earth  and  transported  into 
heaven ;  that  there  he  joined  in  the  pleasures  and  conver- 
sation of  its  pure  inhabitants,  and  learned  to  make  an  exact 
comparison  between  their  condition  and  that  of  men  upon 
earth.  How  would  he  feel  on  returning  to  the  world? 
Would  he  not  look  on  it  with  different  eyes  ?  Would  he  not 
go  about  its  business  with  his  thoughts  full  of  that  better 
world,  and  would  he  not  be  anxious  to  live  so  as  to  become 
worthy  of  possessing  it  hereaf\er  ?  Why,  John,  if  you  were 
to  spend  every  Sunday  actually  among  the  blessed  spirits  of 
heaven,  you  would  be  haunted  by  the  thought  of  it  all  the 
week  long,  and,  afler  a  while,  you  would  find  no  happiness  in 
a  day  which  was  not  spent  in  as  devout  a  frame  as  any  Sab- 
bath.    Don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Smith;  "it  could  not  be  otherwise; 
that  is  clear  enough.  And  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  sorry 
if  it  happened  to  me." 

"  For  I  suppose  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
state,"  said  David,  in  a  tone  of  half  question. 

*'  How  can  I  be?  "  John  asked  ;  "  and  yet  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  help  it.  What  can  a  poor  ignorant  man  like 
me  do?" 

"  That  brings  us  to  the  very  point,"  said  David.     "  If 
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could  spend  one  day  a  week  in  the  real  heaven,  yoa 
:  you  should  have  no  difficulty;  and  I  think  so  too. 
IS  that  is  impossible,  you  must  do  the  next  best  thing,—  • 
h  is,  to  use  the  Sabbath  for  the  same  end.  It  seems  to 
hat  this  is  precisely  the  design  of  it,  and  that  it  may 

precisely  this  cfiect.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  miniature 
en,  a  specimen  of  what  shall  be,  an  occasion  for  show- 
he  contrast  between  a  worldly  and  a  divine  life ;  and  if 
Brill  so  occupy  the  day  as  to  get  yourself  fully  into  its 
t^  and  to  taste  the  enjoyment  of  a  serene  and  worshiping 
e  of  mind,  you  will  find  yourself  affected  by  it  on  Mon- 
KDd  Tuesday ;  all  life  will  take  a  complexion  from  it ; 
the  renewing  of  this  state  of  soul  every  Sabbath  for 
ths  and  years,  will,  by  and  by,  make  it  the  settled  state 
xir  soul.  So  that  at  last  you  will  live  just  as  if  you  had 
!y  gone  up  to  heaven  once  a  week,  and  seen  with  your 

eyes  its  glories." 
Bat  you  do  not  suppose  that  heaven  is  a  mere  place  of 

and  pious  meditation,  do  you?  It  seems  to  me  it 
:  be  something  more;  there  must  be  something  dmng 
t" 

Yes,  undoubtedly ;  but,  then,  whatever  is  done  must  be 
^cordance  with  a  certain  state  of  mind  and  heart.    That 

is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  neither  the 
i  of  heaven  can  be  done  without  it,  nor  its  pleasure  en- 
1  So  that  the  important  thing  is,  to  get  the  soul  into 
state.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  satisfaction  and 
ictivity  will  follow.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  excellence 
le  Sabhath.  Six  days  we  are  to  labor  and  do  our  work ; 
nght  to  do  it  in  a  religious  spirit ;  and  that  we  may  be 
80  to  do  it,  the  seventh  is  made  a  holy  day,  which  may 
[  JOB  back  to  our  work  refreshed  and  thoughtful." 
Jnst  as  Watts  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  hymns,**  s^A. 
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Jane,  **  when  he  says  that  public  worship  is  like  a  littk 
heaven  below ;  and  then  he  adds,  — 

*  Nor  all  my  pleasuree,  nor  my  play,         ^ 
Shall  tempt  me  to  forget  this  day.'  V 

"  But  for  my  part,  unhappily,"  said  Smith,  "  I  do  not  find 
Sunday  so  much  like  heaven  ;  and  I  forget  it  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  over." 

*'  How  happens  that?" 

Smith  said  he  could  not  account  for  it ;  he  supposed  it 
was  so  with  most  people ;  he  could  not  find  that  Sunday  had 
much  influence  on  men  during  the  week.  This  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  value  and  operation  of  Chris- 
tian institutions,  and  the  cause  of  their  apparent  ineificacy. 
A  great  many  reasons  were  assigned,  some  very  obvious, 
some  very  frivolous ;  but  all,  taken  together,  showed  a  quan- 
tity of  obstructions,  on  the  part  of  society  and  of  individuals, 
wliich  made  Jane  say,  at  last,  that  it  was  almost  wonderful 
Christianity  had  any  efiect  at  all ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  the 
business  of  men  to  counteract  it  as  much  as  possible.  "  If 
they  were  to  set  themselves,  on  purpose,  to  destroy  its  im- 
pression," she  said,  "  they  could  hardly  invent  surer  means 
of  doing  it,  than  by  the  habits  they  at  present  indulge." 

''  There  is  a  sad  mistake  in  all  this  thing,"  said  David ; 
"  and  for  aught  I  see,  it  is  growing  worse  every  day.  Even 
those  from  whom  you  would  least  expect  it,  fall  into  the  cur- 
rent, and  help  to  promote  the  evil.  It  is  only  last  week  that 
Mr.  Hertson,  on  returning  from  the  city,  was  telling  me  of 
what  took  place  there  lately.  A  great  {iarty  was  given  on 
Saturday  evening,  where  were  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments till  afler  midnight  The  street  was  crowded  with 
carriages,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  interrupted  the  repose 
of  the  whole  neighborhood.  And  who  do  you  suppose  were 
guilty  of  this  indecency  ?    Who  were  they  that  committed 
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iliis  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  sober  people  of  the  city, 
and  the  established  manners  of  the  place  ?  Why,  you  would 
suppose,  of  course,  it  could  only  be  the  merely  frivolous  and 
worldly,  who  hold  in  scorn  all  serious  things.  And  so  I  said 
to  Mr.  Hertson.  But  no :  he  said  there  were  present  many 
persons  of  respectable  standing;  church-going  people,  who 
counted  themselves  good  Christians;  communicants,  who 
professed  to  love  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  be  de- 
sirous of  their  good  influences.  There  they  were,  dese- 
crating the  holy  season  by  untimely  revelry,  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  their  more  devout  neighbors,  and  bringing  a  scan- 
dal on  the  cause  of  religion." 

**  But  I  dare  say  it  was  done  thoughtlessly,"  said  Smith; 
"I  do  not  suppose  they  meant  to  do  all  this  harm." 

"  Thoughtlessly!"  cried  David.  "  What  right  could  they 
have  to  be  thoughtless  in  so  grave  a  matter  ?  That  is  itself 
a  sin  in  a  case  like  this.  To  go  to  work  deliberately,  by  a 
preparation  of  several  days,  to  spend  a  whole  night  in  unfit- 
ting themselves  for  public  worship,  and  then  to  plead  that 
they  did  not  think  of  doing  harm,  is  a  ridiculous  aggravation 
of  the  offence.  It  proves  tliat  they  had  no  proper  sense  of 
the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  Sabbath,  either  to  themselves 
or  others.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  cut  olF  their  right 
hands,  before  tht^y  would  have  done  what  was  so  certain  to 
unfit  them  for  the  right  use  of  the  next  day.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  many  of  them  staid  away  from  church  in  con- 
se<|uence;  how  many  slept  at  church;  how  many  were 
thinking  all  church  time  of  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  oc- 
currences of  the  evening,  instead  of  worshiping  G(xl.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  house  in 
which  the  indecorum  was  perpetrated  ;  and  who  was  respon- 
sible fiMT  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  ill  example  to  the  domes- 
tics and  dependants.  Mr.  Hertson  says  that  he  waa  UA^ 
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such  things  are  not  common ;  but  it  is  clear  that  whoever 
introduces  or  countenances  them  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  enemy  to  the  community  in  which  he  dwells,  and  an 
abettor  of  irreligion  and  sin." 

"  But  we  do  not  have  such  doings  out  here  in  the 
country." 

"  No,  thank  God ;  but  if  other  bad  fashions  of  town  get 
into  the  country  at  last,  this  will  too.  And,  indeed,  I  fear 
that  we  have  not  much  to  boast  of  We  do  not  throw  away 
our  holy  opportunities  in  the  same  manner,  but  we  are  far 
from  using  them  as  we  should.  Even  you,  John,  who  are 
one  of  the  quiet  people,  began  with  complaining  that  Satur- 
day evening  is  a  heavy  time ;  and  now  you  add,  that  Sunday 
is  not  very  profitable  to  you.  And  why?  •  The  only  reason 
must  be,  that  you  misuse  it.  You  do  not  make  it  a  business 
to  prepare  for  it  as  it  approaches,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
it  as  it  passes." 

John  admitted  that  this  was  the  case,  and  added,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  guided  to  the  best  methods.  The 
conversation  did  not  soon  come  to  a  close ;  but  what  its  pur- 
port was,  and  what  were  its  results,  cannot  now  be  related. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SUNDAY   NOOP^. 

A  REFLECTING  Christian  often  wonders  at  the  apparently 
trifling  efficacy  of  religious  institutions  ;  he  perplexes  him- 
self to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  such  multitudes  hear 
preaching,  and  yet  so  few  profit  by  it.     A  yet  greater  won- 
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der  is  it,  at  times,  that  he  himself  should  be  so  little  the 
better  for  his  attendance  on  services  of  whose  value  he 
thinks  himself  deeply  sensible.  The  minister  occasionally 
tries  to  explain  the  matter  in  a  sermon ;  but  his  explana- 
tion is  only  partially  satisfactory :  what  seem  to  him  the 
chief  causes  do  not  appear  such  to  men  in  more  exposed 
walks  of  life,  and  the  speculations  qf  different  active  men 
OQ  the  subject  differ  as  much  as  their  various  personal 
experience.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  weakness  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  some  to  the  inattention  of  the  hearers ;  some  to  in- 
ternal, and  some  to  external  causes  ;  and  many,  in  striving 
to  satisfy  their  minds  on  the  point,  forget  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  only  causes  which  arc  of  any  moment  to  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that,  when  Mr.  Hertson  had 
preaclied  a  sermon  from  the  text,  **  The  word  preached  did 
not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  those  who 
heard/'  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  among  his 
hearers  as  to  the  justness  of  his  views.  Some  thought  that 
he  refined  too  much,  some  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating, some  that  he  made  too  much  of  faith,  some 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  practical,  and  some  that  he  did 
not  make  allowance  for  the  hinderances  which  the  world 
throws  in  the  way  of  piety.  So  they  began  at  the  church 
door,  and,  as  the  several  parties  separated  on  their  way 
home,  they  carried  on  the  discussion.  If  it  be  one  aim  of  a 
preacher  to  make  people  think,  he  certainly  had  hit  the 
mark  that  once  at  least. 

As  no  one  in  the  parish  lived  farther  from  church  than 
DaTid  Ellington,  it  happened  that  those  who  walked  the 
ume  road  with  him  kept  up  the  discourse  during  the 
whole  distance ;  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  opinions 
on  til  the  different  points  that  were  started.    ^Vhen  iVvv^  YiaA 
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been  done,  and  neighbor  afler  neighbor  had  dropped  away, 
each  at  his  own  threshold,  Jane  turned  to  her  husband,  and 
said,  "  So,  if  we  may  trust  what  we  have  been  hearing  on 
all  sides,  preaching  does  no  good,  and  yet  nobody  is  to 
blame  for  it." 

"  Except  the  minister,"  replied  David. 

**  Nay,"  said  his  wife,  "  even  Dr.  Pillerton,  who  q>oke 
most  harshly,  acknowledged  that,  after  all,  the  preacher 
does  enough  to  be  the  making  of  any  man  who  would  take 
heed  to  his  words.  So  that,  for  aught  I  see,  the  minister 
also  is  free  from  blame,  like  every  body  else ;  and  we  have 
only  to  wonder  how  this  dreadful  waste  of  religious  influ- 
ences is  to  be  accounted  for." 

"  And  yet,  meantime,  nothing  is  more  easily  accounted 
for,  if  you  will  take  it  up  in  single  cases,  and  examine  them 
one  by  one.  Men  are  puzzled,  because  they  want  to  sec 
through  all  Christendom  at  once ;  but  they  will  find  there  is 
no  puzzle  at  all,  if  they  will  just  sit  down  and  each  decide 
his  own  case.  Describe  to  me  any  man's  life,  and  I 
will  tell  you  at  once  why  it  is  that  preaching  does  him  no 
good." 

While  he  was  saying  this,  neighbor  Smith,  who  had 
been  walking  ahead  of  our  carpenter  and  his  family,  and, 
now  that  none  else  was  in  their  company,  desired  to  join 
himself  to  them,  had  turned  back  and  caught  the  last  sen- 
tence. He  too  had  evidently  been  musing  on  the  topic  of 
the  day,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  exclaiming  bitterly, 
"  I  don't  believe  that  it  does  any  body  any  good." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Smith,"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  you  speak  as  if 
you  had  received  a  personal  affront." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  ask  pardon,"  said  John.  **  I  spoke 
quick,  to  be  sure,  because  I  had  been  trying  to  make  it  oat 
straight  all  the  wtiy,  and  I  can't  do  it     I  don't  see  why 
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preaching  shoold  not  do  good,  and  yet  Fm  sure  it  never  did 
any  good  to  me,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  docs  mucli  good 
any  where.  Now,  take  this  very  town,  and  go  over  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  count  the  people  on  your  fingers, 
and  consider  —  " 

David  interrupted  him.  "  That's  the  very  reason  you 
get  so  puzzled ;  you  undertake  too  much ;  you  would  ex- 
plain the  case  of  a  thousand  people  at  once,  when,  perhaps, 
you  are  hardly  able  to  explain  one.  Let  us  take  one  at  a 
time.  Let  us  begin  with  John  Smith  ;  and  when  we  under- 
stand his  case,  we  will  go  to  his  next  neighbor,  David  El- 
lington, and  siil  him  ;  and  so  on,  from  door  to  door/' 

**  Well,"  said  John,  "  it's  chiefly  my  own  case  that  I  care 
about,  and  that  makes  mc  feel  so  bad.  I  don't  know  that 
all  the  sermons  I  ever  heard  have  done  me  the  least  good  in 
the  world." 

"  Very  well ;  now  the  question  is.  Why  ?  Is-  it  because 
the  sermons  were  poor  and  unable  to  do  good  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  of  all  of  them.  Some  poor  preaching 
I  have  heard,  and  I  have  heard  some  very  fine  preaching 
that  was  worse  than  the  poor  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  has 
been  more  that  was  good.  And  that,  in  fact,  makes  the  dif- 
ficulty. Sermons  are  very  excellent,  for  the  most  part,  — 
very ;  and  yet  they  don't  make  me  any  better." 

"  Then  we  must  seek  another  cause.  I  had  a  neighbor 
ODce,  who  po8SCs.sed  a  comfortable  house,  and  a  capital  lot 
of  ground  to  till,  orchard,  mowing-ground,  cattle,  and  a  wife 
who  was  an  admirable  dairy-woman.  There  was  not  a  man 
ID  town  with  a  better  opportunity  to  lead  a  thrifty,  fore- 
handed, prosperous  life*  What  was  the  reason  that  he  did 
aot?  People  wondered,  when  they  looked  at  his  fine  farm, 
why  in  the  world  it  was  that  the  poor  man  was  always  b^ 
9* 
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hindhand  and  going  down  hi]].  Wliat  was  the  reason  t  It 
could  not  be  the  farm  —  what  was  it  ?  " 

John  did  not  answer,  for  he  more  than  suspected  that  his 
friend  was  l>eginning  to  malce  a  parable  out  of  his  own 
history. 

"  No,"  continued  David,  "  it  was  not  the  farm  that  was  in 
fault,  but  the  farmer.  He  did  not  use  his  opportunities ;  he 
neglected  his  land ;  he  lounged  about,  doing  nothing,  and 
tallied,  and  smolced,  and  dranl^ ;  and  as  he  grew  poorer 
every  year,  he  l^ept  wondering  how  it  cou]d  be  that  so  fine 
a  farm  would  not  support  him  in  plenty  and  ease." 

"  He  found  out  at  last,"  whispered  John. 

**  Yes,  he  found  out  at  last ;  and  then  what  did  he  do  ? 
He  just  attended  to  his  business ;  gave  up  idle  and  dissi- 
pated habits,  and  minded  his  farm ;  and  then  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  winning  from  it  a  handsome  support.  Now, 
you  are  doing  with  preaching  just  as  you  used  to  do  with 
your  farm  —  neglecting  it ;  and  how  in  the  world  can  you 
expect  it  to  do  you  good  ?  How  can  you  be  so  foolish  as  to 
be  surprised  that  you  have  no  grain  to  reap,  and  no  abun- 
dance on  your  board,  when  you  have  not' sowed  the  seed, 
nor  tended  the  crop  ?  " 

"But  that  is  not  quite  fair,"  replied  John.  "I  do  not 
neglect  preaching;  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  village  more 
constant  at  meeting  than  I  am." 

"Just  as  you  used  to  live  on  your  farm,  —  always  at 
home,  never  away  from  the  homestead;  but  that  availed 
nothing,  while  you  were  an  idler.  And  so  in  this  case. 
Of  what  use  to  be  at  church,  if  you  do  nothing  more? 
Sitting  there,  and  taking  into  your  ears  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  is  no  better  than  sitting  by  your  back-door,  and 
musing  on  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  your  lands.  Nothing 
can  grow  up  in  either  case,  if  this  is  all  you  do." 
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'*  But  that  is  not  all  I  do." 

**  Perhaps  not  quite.  You  used  to  go  out  to  work  some- 
times, and  plough  and  hoe  a  little,  just  enough  to  keep  off 
actual  starvation;  and  about  as  much  as  this  you  do  in 
religion.  But  suppose  you  were  to  make  a  business  of  it, 
as  you  did  of  your  farm  when  you  took  the  right  turn ;  sup- 
pose you  were  now  to  make  the  most  of  these  religious 
means,  as  resolutely  as  you  did  of  your  goodly  lands ;  do 
you  think  you  should  find  reason  to  complain  any  longer 
that  you  get  no  good  from  them  ?  " 

They  walked  on  for  some  moments  in  silence.  John 
was  evidently  getting  a  little  new  light  on  the  dark  subject, 
which  inclined  him  more  to  muse  than  to  speak.  But  he 
presently  felt  the  silence  to  be  growing  awkward,  and  he 
therefore  broke  it,  somewhat  at  a  venture,  by  saying,  that, 
after  all^  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  so  very  negligent  ; 
he  could  not  sec  but  that  he  did  as  much  as  other  men. 

"  As  other  men  !  "  cried  David.  "  There  is  the  rock  on 
which  so  many  are  lost ;  they  compare  themselves  to '  other 
men.'  But  you  have  already  said,  that  they  are  not  profited 
by  preaching ;  how,  then,  can  their  case  be  any  guide  to 
you  T  It  only  shows  how  they  are  lost,  not  how  you  may 
be  saved.  Look  to  yourself  for  the  present.  One  at  a  time, 
as  I  said  before.  Let  us  settle  the  case  of  John  Smith,  be- 
fore we  undertake  any  other.  And  now,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  let  us  just  remember  what  preaching  is  for.  Is 
it  to  be  listened  to,  or  to  be  practised  upon  ?  " 

"  To  be  practised  upon,  certainly." 

**  Very  well.  Which  do  you  do  ?  You  listen,  but  do 
not  practise." 

"  Why,  there,  now,"  said  Smith,  "  that  is  the  very  thing 
I  am  lamenting,  —  that  I  do  listen,  and  yet  my  practice  is 
not  affected." 
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"  To  be  sure,"  said  David ;  "  yoa  expect  the  practice  to 
come  of  itself;  you  take  pains  to  go  and  hear,  which  is  the 
least  part  of  the  business,  and  take  no  pains  to  return  and 
act  accordingly,  which  is  the  essential  thing.  You  think 
this  is  to  come  of  itself;  just  as  you  used  to  fancy  that 
looking  at  your  fine  farm,  and  talking  and  boasting  about 
it,  would  do  as  well  as  working  upon  it.  You  recoUect 
what  we  were  saying,  the  otiier  Saturday  evening,  about  the 
improvement  of  that  season  ?  Well,  you  acknowledged  that 
it  never  occurred  to  you  to  use  it  as  a  preparation  for  public 
worship.  The  same  of  Sunday  morning.  Without  any 
preparation,  then,  you  go  to  church  and-  hear  the  sermon. 
How?  That  you  may  really  learn  something?  that  you 
may  receive  some  wholesome  advice?  that  you  may  be 
raised  to  a  better  way  of  living  ?  No.  You  merely  hear. 
You  just  sit  and  listen ;  —  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other, 
as  the  saying  is.  Do  you  think  about  it  afterward,  muse  on 
its  truths,  try  to  recall  and  re-impress  its  doctrine,  and  turn 
its  advice  into  real  practical  rules?  I  suppose  you  never 
pretended  to  do  this.  You  have  not  dreamt  of  any  thing 
more  than  just  to  hear  the  sermon.  So  it  is  with  thousands; 
therefore  no  wonder  that  they  are  none  the  better.  It  would 
be  a  wonder  indeed  if  they  were.  Why,  the  plain  fact  is, 
neighbor  Smith,  that  you  and  they  are  doing  all  you  can  to 
prevent  preaching  from  doing  you  any  good.  If  the  devil 
had  hired  you  to  help  him  defeat  the  ordinances  of  God, 
you  could  not  have  contrived  a  more  effectual  means.  To 
enter  on  them  without  preparation,  to  attend  them  without 
any  purpose  or  effort  of  self-application,  to  think  no  more 
of  them  aflerward,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  visit- 
ing, talking,  eating,  riding,  or  thinking,  just  as  on  any  other 
day ;  —  all  this  seems  as  if  expressly  designed  —  a  careful 
plot  —  to  destroy  the  impressions  of  God's  house,  and  to 
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present  the  two  hours  of  worship  from  interrupting  the  do- 
minion of  earth  in  the  soul." 

"  That's  rather  a  long  sermon,  husband,"  said  Jane. 

"  And  a  pretty  close  one,  too,"  added  Smith,  soberly. 
"  But  it  is  all  true,  every  word  of  it.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  help  it.     What  can  I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  what  rules  helped  »if,"  replied  David, 
"  and  I  dare  say  that  by  observing  them  you  will  find  your- 
self essentially  benefited.     Will  you  try  ?  " 

"  Let  nie  hear  them,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"  They  are  three.  First,  listen  to  the  preacher  religious- 
ly ;  that  is,  in  a  devout  frame  of  mind,  as  if  you  had  just 
said  your  prayers,  and  were  holding  out  your  hand  to  receive 
the  blessing  you  had  asked.  Secondly,  apply  it  to  yourself 
all  along ;  say  Amen  to  every  truth,  and  say  Yes,  I  will,  to 
every  good  advice.  This  will  excite  a  strong  interest  in 
the  matter.  Thirdly,  think  it  over  aftenoard,  .  Don't  go 
at  once  about  other  things,  and  fo|;get  it  all,  but  retire  by 
yourself,  and  recall  what  you  heard  and  felt ;  consider 
what  you  ought  to  do  in  consequence ;  and  lay  out  a  dis- 
tinct plan  of  doing  accordingly  during  the  week.  Then, 
make  it  a  regular  part  of  every  day's  business  to  think  over 
and  act  upon  that  particular  lesson,  and  so  mix  it  up 
with  all  your  prayers  and  all  your  work.  Follow  these 
mles,  and  you  never  will  say  again  that  preaching  does  no 
good." 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Smith  ;  "  and  I  will  try  them.  But 
I  un  afraid  I  never  shall  have  resolution  enough  to  suc- 
ceed." 

"  Do  it  in  faith,  nothing  doubting ;  or,  if  you  doubt  your- 
idf,  do  not  doubt  God,  but  pray  for  his  blessing  till  you 
receive  it" 

They  had  for  tome  time  reached  David's  house,  and  viei^ 
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pausing  at  the  gate  to  finish  their  discourse.  As  they  now 
turned  away  to  separate,  Smith  stopped,  and  cried  out,  "One 
word  more,  neighbor ;  pray  tell  me  if  you  observe  these 
rules  yourself." 

David  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  was  half  sadness  and  half  a 
smile,  he  said,  "  The  question  is  a  very  fair  one,  though 
I  do  not  see  that  the  answer  can  affect  the  goodness  of  the 
rules." 

**  But  then  I  shall  have  the  more  courage  to  undertake 
them,  if  I  find  that  they  are  real  things,  and  not  mere 
words." 

"  Very  well ;  I  told  you  that  they  had  helped  me ;  and 
they  have  unspeakably  ;  but  I  do  not  live  up  to  them  fully, 
—  I  do  not  fully  live  up  to  any  of  my  good  purposes. 
But  this  I  can  tell  you,  solemnly,  —  that  it  is  only  by  living 
by  them  that  I  ever  gained  any  thing,  and  I  have  always 
found  myself  a  loser  just  in  proportion  as  I  have  slighted 
them." 
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To  MANT  minds,  no  two  ideas  could  be  presented  having 
less  affinity  than  those  of  Poetry  and  Mathematics.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  many  mutual,  necessary,  indisso- 
luble relations.  In  the  universe  which  we  inhabit,  we  see 
every  where  two  elements,  Order  and  Beauty;  —  Order 
securing  utility.  Beauty  providing  pleasure.  Every  thing 
is  made  for  a  use,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  rigid  law  of 
order.  All  things  are  arranged  for  happiness,  and  therefore 
are  enveloped  in  beauty.  Turn  whithersoever  we  may. 
Order  and  Beauty  are  the  joint  presiding  geniuses  of 
the  scene. 

Hence,  in  the  use  to  which  man,  the  observer,  puts  the 
world  he  lives  in,  there  arise  two  processes  of  thought,  ac- 
cording as  he  investigates  the  laws  of  this  order,  or  contem- 
plates, enjoys,  and  expresses  this  beauty.  The  first  issues 
m  s€ienct  —  chiefly  in  the  mathematics,  the  monarch  of 
the  sciences ;  the  second  gives  birth  to  poetry.  In  study- 
ing the  order  of  the  universe,  man  is  a  mathematician ;  in 
tfndjing  the  beanty  of  the  universe,  he  is  a  poet.  And 
hence,  as  order  and  beauty  are  every  where  coexistent  and 
isieparable,  as  each  is  to  be  found  every  where,  in  con- 
.  with  every  thing,  therefore  poetry  and  mathematics 
every  where  and  in  all  tbiDgs  coexist,  side  by  avde»  in 
f  tort  ofpartoersbip. 
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Upon  this  hint  I  propose  to  speak.  The  subject  is  not 
merely  curious;  it  has  its  uses.  It  opens  an  opportunity 
for  considering  many  subtile  operations  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  some  sublime  discoveries  of  the  human  mind, 
under  an  aspect  in  which  they  rarely  present  themselves, 
and  which  yet  displays  them  to  such  advantage,  and  imparts 
to  them  such  a  charm,  that  they,  henceforth,  become  a 
more  valuable  property  to  the  mind ;  ceasing  to  be  dry, 
isolated  facts,  and  obtaining  a  living  connection  with  the 
most  vital  j;)ortions  of  our  knowledge. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that  there  is  a  great  value  in  the 
habit  of  looking  on  all  things  with  a  poetic  eye,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  discerning  and  appreciating  their  beautiful  phases. 
It  is  a  habit  helpful  alike  to  virtue  and  to  happiness ;  for 
it  discloses  beauty,  grace,  and  a  beneficent  aspect  in  all 
things.  It  does  with  the  most  uninteresting  and  forbidding, 
what  spring  does  for  the  wintry  landscape  —  clothes  them 
with  a  robe  of  beauty  —  as  that  with  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  spring-time  attitude  of  the  mind  —  the  spring- 
like temper  of  the  soul. 

We  sometimes  look  abroad  on  creation  and  society,  and 
behold  dulness,  rudeness,  and  desolation.  All  is  harsh  and 
ungrateful,  sullen  and  cold.  We  go  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  cry,  "  All  is  barren."  We  have  opened  only  the 
corporeal  eye,  and  scanned  the  length  and  breadth,  the 
angles,  the  lines,  and  the  colors.  It  is  winter.  But  we 
call  up  the  poetical  element  within  us;  we  summon  our 
perception  of  beauty,  our  sense  of  proportion  and  harmony, 
our  associations  of  heroism,  love,  fortitude,  and  taste  —  and 
all  is  transformed.  The  bare  rocks  speak  of  sentiment ;  the 
hideous  cavern  is  sublime;  there  glows  a  complexion  of 
life  on  all  things.  It  is  spring.  The  genial  gales  from 
mthin  us  have  put  the  beautiful  garments  of  tenderness  and 
grace  upon  the  whole  dull  scenery  beVoK^.  m^^. 
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So  was  it  when  Washington  Irving,  in  his  visit  to  Walter 
Scott,  spoke  to  liiin  of  the  barrenness  and  unattractivencss 
of  the  Scottish  hills.  The  great  poet  soon  convinced  our 
cr»untryinan  that  an  enthusiastic  eye  may  find  them  invested 
with  numberless  attractions. 

Men  sometimes  ex})ress  themselves  as  if  they  supposed 
that  none  but  a  gifted  few  possess  the  power  of  which  we 
5pcak.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  the  property  of  our  common 
nature.  Who  is  tliere  that  does  not  gaze  with  delight  even 
upon  a  homely  face,  if  it  be  that  of  a  mother,  or  a  child,  or 
a  beloved  friend  ?  Who  docs  not  perceive  a  fascination  in 
a  cheerless  landscape,  if  it  be  the  environs  of  his  birthplace, 
or  the  scene  which  lay  around  him  in  his  youth  ?  Does  not 
the  snow-encompassed  Greenlander  cling  to  his  forlorn 
home,  with  as  much  ardor  tmd  constancy  of  delight,  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  most  luxuriant  vineyard  of  the  south? 
And  are  not  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  inhabitants  of  a  rude 
territory,  in  the  midst  of  sterility,  danger,  and  frost,  re- 
nowned through  the  world  for  the  strength  and  tenderness 
of  their  local  attachments?  All  these  see,  and  feel,  in  the 
forms  of  outward  nature,  something  much  more  than  their 
forms.  They  read  in  them  a  meaning ;  they  invest  them 
with  sentiment.  They  look  upon  them  through  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.  They  contemplate  them  in  their  poetical 
aspect.  And  he  who  cultivates  the  habit  of  doing  this  will 
find  that  such  a  meaning,  and  such  power  over  the  feelings, 
reside  not  only  in  the  spots  that  he  has  long  known  and 
loved,  and  the  objects  that  have  been  associated  with  his 
own  happy  or  afflictive  fortune,  but  in  every  thing.  To  him 
all  trees,  and  hills,  and  rivers,  flowers,  and  stars,  have  sig- 
nificance ;  all  quicken  thought,  move  the  feelings,  suggest 
•omething  more  than  themselves. 

Here  and  there^  indeed,  a  man  is  to  be  found  \vV\o  ec^e^ 
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only  the  hill,  the  river,  or  the  tree;    who  has  not  a  thought 
of  any  thing  hut  of  themselves,  precisely  and  plainly  as  they 
are ;  is  conscious  of  no  heauty,  no  pleasurable  emotion. 
"  The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

A  star  is  a  point  of  light ;  a  ship  is  so  much  floating  timber 
and  canvass;  and  Paganini's  music  is  but  the  drawing  of 
horse-hair  over  catgut.  But  this  listless  and  prosaic  way  of 
looking  about  one  is  as  contrary  to  nature,  as  it  is  hostile  to 
intellectual  improvement  and  refined  enjoyment.  Man  is 
made  to  be  affected  by  what  is  beautiful  and  grand ;  and 
the  more  we  study,  and  observe,  and  cultivate  our  powers 
and  feelings,  with  a  view  to  finding  this  sort  of  gratification, 
and  enjoying  this  pure  and  ennobling  excitement  from  all 
things,  the  more  we  increase  the  faculty  of  perceiving  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  multiply  our  sources  of  thought  and  sat- 
isfaction. For,  undoubtedly,  every  object  which  exists  has 
some  property  on  account  of  which  it  is  interesting  to  a 
thoughtful  mind.  lie  who  is  always  accustomed  to  look  for 
that  property,  and  has  thus  sharpened  the  instinct  by  which 
it  is  detected,  will  not  fail  to  find  it.  Such  a  person  will 
find  nothing  tedious — can  be  interested  in  every  thing. 
While  his  fellow-passengers  are  groaning  in  impatient  wea- 
riness of  die  monotony  of  the  voyage,  he  leans  over  the  ves- 
sel's side,  or  walks  on  her  deck,  calmly  gazing  on  the  sea 
and  the  sky,  watching  the  beautiful  and  majestic  motions 
and  changes  of  the  waters  and  the  clouds,  with  perpetual 
delight.  He  reads  poetry  wherever  he  goes,  as  David  read 
religion  in  the  heavens,  when  he  sang,  "  There  is  no  speech, 
no  language ;  their  voice  is  not  heard :  yet  is  their  sound 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world."     Nature  may  be  mute  to  the  outward  ear ;  the 
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various  objects  which  people  her  beautiful   domains  may 
stand  or  move  in  unbroken  silence ;  but 

"  In  reason's  ear  they  all  rojoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.*' 

I  say  no  more  in  explanation  of  this  preliminary  point.  I 
wish  to  show  that  the  applicability  of  it  docs  not  cease  when 
we  enter  the  formidable  precincts  of  the  exact  sciences; 
but  that  the  Great  Creator  has  so  implicated  together  law 
and  enjoyment,  has  so  wedded  order  and  beauty,  that  even 
the  severest  processes  of  mathematics  are  not  divested  of  all 
poetical  charms,  while  their  results  are  connected  with  the 
higiiest  and  most  admirable  poetry. 

The  illustrations  of  this  subject  I  arrange  under  three 
cUu^ses,  viz. 

I.   Those  drawn  from  the  Doctrines  of  Mathematics. 
II.   Those  drawn  from  its  Operations  and  Results. 

ni.   Those  drawn  from  its  History. 

I.  As  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Mathematics,  there  is  ob- 
viously some  difRculty  in  pointing  out  their  poetical  char- 
acter. In  order  to  realize  and  perceive  it,  one  must  both 
be  familiar  with  them,  and  must  hold  a  liberal  mind  in 
respect  to  what  is  a  poetical  characteristic. 

The  question,  What  is  a  poetical  characteristic  ?  though  a 
necessary  preliminary,  it  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  that  object  which,  in  itself,  or  in  its 
essential  relations,  excites  the  emotions  which  pertain  to  the 
sublime  or  the  beautiful,  —  causes  a  glow  both  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  feelings,  —  may  lawfully  be  regarded  as  pos- 
seflsed  of  a  poetical  characteristic.  Whatever  it  may  be,  — 
whether  a  scene  in  nature,  or  a  trait  of  humanity,  or  an  ab- 
•tract  trathy  —  if  its  presentation  to  the  mind  excites  the 
imagination  and  the  feeVwgs  with  that  glow  of  pleasuxe  oi 
10* 
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interest  which  springs  from  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime 
in  any  of  their  forms,  it  is  so  far  poetical.  Agreeably  to 
what  a  distinguished  writer  has  said,  "  All  objects  and 
passions  which  lifl  our  thoughts  from  the  dust,  and  stir  the 
soul  strongly,  —  almost  every  thing  wliich  has  in  it  a  strong 
principle  of  impulse  or  elevation,  —  has  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered poetical."  * 

What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  is,  that  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  mathematics  precisely  answer  this  description. 
They  excite  and  elevate  the  mind  which  contemplates  them. 
They  call  out,  with  strong  impulse,  the  imagination,  and 
stir  the  feelings  with  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  the  beau- 
tiful. This  is  true  even  of  much  that  may  be  found  in  the 
severest  abstractions  of  the  science.  The  most  abstruse 
demonstrations  are  sometimes  felt,  by  reason  of  their  order, 
precision,  and  neatness,  to  have  exquisite  beauty.  These, 
however,  being  unsuited  to  satisfy  expectation  in  a  public 
discourse,  cannot  be  largely  dwelt  upon  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  but  our  illustrations  must  be  drawn  principally  from 
the  "  mixed  mathematics,^*  "  Pure  mathematics  "  comprise 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  fluxions,  etc.  Mixed  math- 
ematics is  the  application  of  these  to  natural  philosophy, 
comprising  astronomy,  optics,  mechanics,  etc. 

Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  showing,  intelligibly,  that  even  in 
the  pure  mathematics  there  are  doctrines  whose  sublimity 
brings  them  within  the  province  of  poetry.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  doctrine  of  the  asymptotes ,  which  teaches  that 
a  right  line  may  approach  forever  to  a  certain  curve,  and  yet, 
though  infinitely  extended,  will  not  touch  it ;  and,  although 
thus  forever  approaching  it,  never  comes  nearer  by  any  ap- 
preciable quantity.     What  an  idea  for  the  imagination  to 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  ziii.  45. 
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dwell  upon  is  this !  Lines  forever  approaching  towards  each 
other,  yet  never  able  to  meet ! 

And  so  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  infinite  natures  and 
quantities.  Fontcuellc  has  a  work  called  the  ''  Germ  of  the 
Infinite."  There  is  poetry  in  the  very  title.  In  this  book 
we  find  demonstrated  such  principles  as  these  :  If  upon  an 
mfinite  plane  be  drawn  two  infinite  and  parallel  lines  at  a 
given  distance,  the  area  intercepted  between  them  will  like- 
wise be  infinite ;  but  yet  it  will  be  infinitely  less  than  the 
whde  plane,  and  even  infinitely  less  than  the  angular  or 
sectoral  space  intercepted  between  two  infinite  lines  that 
are  inclined,  though  at  never  so  small  an  angle.  Because, 
in  the  one  case,  the  given  finite  distance  of  the  parallel  lines 
diminishes  the  infinity  in  one  of  the  dimensions ;  whereas, 
in  the  sector  there  is  infinity  in  both  dimensions.  And 
thus  there  are  two  species  of  infinity  in  surfaces  —  the  one 
infinitely  greater  than  the  other.*  Is  there  any  poetry 
which  more  severely  taxes  the  imagination  than  demon- 
strated propositions  like  this  ? 

Poetry  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  region  of  the  imagination. 
Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Shakspcare,  are  so  great  because 
of  the  extraordinary  power  and  efforts  of  their  imagination. 
But  no  men  have  made  so  severe  requisitions  of  this  faculty 
as  the  mathematicians.  They  astonish  us  with  their  imagi- 
nary qaantities,  just  as  the  poets  with  their  imaginary  be- 
ings. Many  of  their  most  interesting  processes  arc  con- 
nected with  these  imaginary  quantities,  and  their  grandest 
discoveries  accomplished  by  their  aid.  They  take  the  letter 
X,  or  II,  which  means  they  know  not  what,  (it  may  be  less 
than  a  thoosandth  part  of  one,  or  it  may  be  several  millions,) 
md  pursuing  this  shapeless  image  through  the  dark,  wind- 

*  Button,  i.  635, 
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ing  passages  of  an  intricate  investigation,  leading  they  know 
not  whither,  they,  by  and  by,  come  out  into  the  broad  day- 
light of  clear  and  certain  knowledge.  Nay,  remarkable 
enough,  as  I  am  told,  this  unmeaning  formula  is  oftentimes 
not  only  an  unknown,  but  an  impossible  quantity,  and  yet 
by  means  of  it  they  arrive  at  important  results. 

The  doctrine  of  fluxions  presents  an  illustration  of  what 
we  are  saying,  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  This 
powerful  instrument,  by  which  such  great  intellectual  enter- 
prises have  been  achieved,  —  a  branch  of  science  most  sub- 
tile and  abstruse,  —  embraces  in  its  very  idea  the  very  soul 
of  poetry,  and  uses  in  its  nomenclature  the  most  beautiful 
forms  of  metaphor ;  its  common  expressions  being  borrowed 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  fancy.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
fluxions  is  derived  from  that  of  groioth,  or  increase.  It  looks 
on  all  things  not  according  to  the  vulgar,  prosaic  idea,  as  made 
up  of  accumulated  particles  and  atoms,  but  as  formed  by  mo- 
tion. It  says  that  a  point  flows  on  and  becomes  a  line ;  that 
a  line  flows  on  and  becomes  a  surface ;  a  surface  flows  on 
and  becomes  a  solid  —  thus  investing  the  most  difficult  and 
profound  calculations  with  a  drapery  of  poetical  imagery, 
and  proceeding  to  solve  some  of  the  hardest  mysteries  of 
calculation  by  an  effort  of  fancy,  which,  in  Milton,  would 
have  been  called  sublime.  And  thus  the  remark  of  Madame 
de  Stael  holds  good,  that  "  Imagination,  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  Truth,  brings  it  forward  more  than  any  other  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind." 

It  is  fair  to  say,  then,  that  in  their  doctrines  concerning 
infinity,  concerning  imaginary  quantities,  and  flowing  quan- 
tities, the  mathematicians  have  something  of  the  poets. 

n.  Let  us  look  next  at  some  of  the  Operations  and  Re- 
sulis  of  Mathematics. 
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Perhaps  none  can  be  found  better  to  answer  our  purpose 
than  conic  sections;  pertaining,  as  tliis  operation  does, 
primarily,  to  the  order  of  pure  mathematios,  and  dealing  in 
the  driest  and  most  intricate  investigations,  and  thence  pass- 
ing on  to  a  series  of  applications  which  copiously  minister 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  beautiHil  and  the  sublime.  Here, 
then,  is  a  cone  —  a  regular  figure,  but  to  the  common  eye 
exhibiting  no  very  remarkable  properties  —  a  form  which 
the  uninitiated  might  look  at  and  pass  by  —  suggesting 
nothing  of  very  special  beauty  or  grandeur.  But  the  math- 
ematician sees  in  it  the  secret  of  the  universe.  To  him  it 
is  emblematic  of  the  sublimest  discoveries  of  science,  and 
brilliant  with  the  records  of  mind's  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments. 

Cast  a  glance  on  his  operations  with  it.  First,  he  cleaves 
the  cone  from  its  apex  to  its  base,  and  remarks  that  the  out- 
lines of  that  section  describe  a  triangle.  He  divides  it 
horizontally,  (as  one  says  society  is  divided  in  the  Old 
World,)  and  discovers  a  circle.  He  cuts  it  obliquely,  and 
finds  in  that  section  an  ellipse.  He  cuts  it  again,  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  side,  and  presents  to  view  a  parabola.  He 
cuts  it  still  once  more,  making  a  greater  angle  with  the  base 
than  the  side  of  the  cone  makes,  and  thus  obtains  the  hy- 
perbola. Having  by  these  five  sections  obtained  five  figures, 
(the  five  conic  sections,)  he  is  curious  to  know  their  prop- 
erties, and  relations,  and  uses.  He,  accordingly,  applies  to 
them  the  scrutinizing  power  of  his  geometry ;  measures 
their  curves,  their  angles,  their  dimensions,  their  axes,  their 
conjugates,  their  ordinates,  abscisses,  parameters,  and  asymp- 
totes ;  and,  while  the  busy  world,  peeping  into  his  study, 
smiles  contemptuously  on  the  man  who  can  find  entertain- 
ment in  poring  for  day  and  night  over  these  strange  dia- 
grams, hunting  after  their  abstract  relations,  and  ca\cu\^l\u^ 
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what  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  line  being  crossed 
by  that,  and  that  being  infinitely  extended,  and  of  that  being 
drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  curve 
at  the  vertex  of  the  diameter,  —  his  mind  has  found  its  way 
to  the  outer  extreme  of  the  universe ;  he  is  marking  the 
track  of  the  comet;  he  is  binding  the  planets  to  their  cir- 
cuits ;  he  is  measuring  and  limiting  the  spheres.  The  med- 
itative man,  or  the  poet,  sits  quietly  down  on  the  moonlit 
bank,  exalting  his  mind  with  contemplating  the  sublime 
revolutions  of  the  worlds  and  systems  on  high.  He  is  but 
brooding  over  the  consequences  which  followed  from  that 
abstruse  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  a  divided  cone. 

The  most  important  of  the  figures  thence  derived  is  the 
ellipse ;  this  being  the  figure  of  the  orbits  in  which  both 
the  planets  and  the  comets  revolve,  and  our  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  these  revolutions  being  dependent  on  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  ellipse.  But  to  discover 
them  is  the  work  of  the  severest  geometry,  and  to  apply  them, 
a  toil  of  the  most  abstruse  analytical  investigation,  connected 
with  industrious,  delicate,  and  long-continued  observation. 
Milton  and  Pindar  never  ascended  a  higher  heaven  of  inven- 
tion than  Kepler  and  Newton,  when  inventing,  as  it  may 
fairly  be  called,  the  science  of  the  ellipse. 

Look  at  a  single  illustration  of  this  point  in  one  of  the 
results  to  which  it  has  led,  viz.,  its  unfolding  to  us  the  truth 
respecting  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system ;  so  that,  as 
we  now  look  up  to  the  stars  in  a  clear  evening,  we  are  sure 
that  we  see  them  aright,  and  not  with  the  ignorant  or  mista- 
ken admiration  of  former  ages.  Lifting  our  gaze  upward, 
we  stand  rapt  in  awful  musing,  as  we  survey  the  brilliant 
lights  above  us,  in  connection  with  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing  their  distances  and  their  motions.  The  stars  were  al- 
ways attractive  —  always   "  the  poetry   of  heaven."     But 
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those  peculiar  associations  which  impart  such  tlirilling  sub- 
limity to  modern  contemplation  come,  not  down  from  the 
stars  themselves ;  they  are  drawn  out  from  the  garret  of  the 
Diathematician,  and  the  hard  problems  of  conic  sections  and 
the  calculus.  Thus,  to  specify  a  single  instance,  having  no 
time  for  more,  —  the  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  a  cametf  so  as 
to  determine  its  history,  motions,  time  of  return,  &c.,  is  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  perplexed  of  the  operations  of 
pure  science  —  its  result  one  of  the  most  magnificent  images 
of  poetry.  Consider  it  one  moment.  That  mysterious  crea- 
ture shooting  away  hito  immensity  for  hundreds  of  years, 
jjradually  diminishing  its  rapidity  as  it  departs,  till,  by  and 
by,  slowly  and  majestically  it  turns  round,  and  begins  its  re- 
turn to  the  sun  —  gradually  increasing  its  speed,  till,  when  it 
comes  within  our  sight  again,  it  seems  to  be  growing  mad 
with  impatience,  and  precij)itates  itself  to  the  central  orb 
as  if  to  fall  into  its  blaze;  then,  like  an  ancient  chariot- 
eer, whirling  close  around  the  goal,  it  wheels  about  with  des- 
perate fury,  Avithin  the  very  flame,  as  it  were,  of  the  sun's 
disc,  and  then,  quicker  than  thought,  speeds  away  again  to  its 
long,  far  exile  of  centuries  and  darkness.  When  one  fairly 
brings  this  image  to  his  mind,  we  may  quote  for  him  Camp- 
bell's line  from  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

"  The  stoutest  liolds  his  breath  for  a  time.*' 
And  how  did  we  know  any  thing  about  this  majestic  image. 
How  did  wc  learn,  what  we  cannot  see,  —  this  speed,  this 
furv,  this  approaching  and  receding,  these  strange  extremes 
and  almost  immeasurable  times?  We  learned  them  from 
the  cloeet  of  the  mathematician.  And  more  yet.  Recollect 
that  it  is  visible  to  human  eye  only  for  a  short  period,  during 
the  most  rapid  epoch  of  its  course,  as  it  passes  through  our 
mtem  on  its  visit  to  the  sun.  Yet  then,  this  pigmy  of  a 
1,  on  this  little  baiJ^  which  is  spinning  under  him  V\ke  ;aL 
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top,  looks  at  it  through  a  bit  of  glass  three  successiye 
evenings,  and  then,  covering  a  few  sheets  of  paper  \*Tith  his 
crooked  figures,  draws  out  exactly  its  course,  and  the  size 
and  figure  of  its  orbit,  and  tells  when  it  will  appear  again 
—  in  three  years  or  three  thousand.  An  epic  poem  for 
Achilles !  All  the  Iliad  does  not  describe  a  more  poetical 
situation. 

Again:  from  the  same  source  is  derived  what  is  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  in  the  theory  of  eclipses  —  those  star- 
tling appearances  —  when  the  sun  is  darkened  at  noonday, 
and  the  moon  extinguished  in  her  full  brightness, — which 
*  have  always  been  esteemed  among  tlie  phenomena  of  nature 
the  most  highly  poetical,  and  have  always  had  their  place  in 
the  songs  of  the  bards.  The  associations  with  them  were 
always,  indeed,  of  a  highly  thrilling  and  imaginative  kind, 
but  were,  anciently,  undefined  and  vague,  and  the  parent 
of  nothing  more  than  a  terrible  astonishment  or  superstitious 
dread.  How  much  has  been  added  by  the  definite  knowl- 
edge with  wliich  they  are  now  looked  upon  —  immense 
worlds,  revolving  at  immense  distances,  casting  their  gigan- 
tic shadows  across  illimitable  deserts  of  space,  and,  as  they 
pass  and  repass,  cutting  off  from  each  other  the  light  of  day  I 
The  imagination  embraces  at  one  view  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  spectacle,  without  misgiving  or  alarm,  but  with 
an  enlightened  admiration  and  reverence,  which  the  an- 
cients never  knew,  and  which  it  owes  altogether  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  gifted  mathematician.  Nay,  what  a  further  and 
yet  more  extraordinary  field  for  the  imagination  have  these 
abstruse  labors  opened,  in  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons ! 
That  great  planet  revolves  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  attended  by  four  satellites, 
which  are  invisible  at  this  distance  to  the  naked  eye.  As 
they  move  around  in  their  orbits,  they  are  sometimes  hidden 
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behind  the  body  of  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  they  disappear 
in  his  shadow.  The  times  of  these  eclipses  are  calculat- 
ed, by  liar d-wor king  science,  years  before  they  take  place ; 
are  cataJoirued  in  a  book,  which  book  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  sliipmaster ;  and  when  he,  wandering  on  an  ocean, 
like  a  planet  in  the  infinite  depth  of  heaven,  discovers  per- 
chance a  new  island,  and%ouId  know  its  exact  position  on 
the  globe,  he  looks  for  an  eclipse  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
the  time  of  the  hiding  of  that  invisible  star  enables  him  to 
point  out  its  precise  distance  from  the  meridian  of  his  own 
hi'kme,  and  to  mark  its  place  with  exactness  on  the  map  of  ^ 
the  world. 

1  have  selected  my  illustrations  thus  far  chiefly  from  the 
ccmnection  of  mathematics  with  the  heavenly  bod^s;  both 
because  the  results  of  this  connection  are  so  striking  in 
themselves,  and  because  tlicse  natural  phenomena  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others  in  their  adaptation  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation and  stir  the  feelings  with  sentiments  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful ;  and,  moreover,  because  this  connection 
points  our  attention  to  the  most  intricate  and  apparently 
aiitt-poeiical  processes  of  science.  I  may  add  also  still  an- 
other reason,  which  is,  that  these  celestial  phenomena  have 
themselves  been  essentially  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
mathematical  science  to  its  present  perfection.  If  the 
heavenly  bodies  could  never  have  been  underrftood  without 
the  mathematics,  so  neither  could  the  mathematics  have 
CTcr  arrived  at  their  full  perfection  without  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Science  needed  that  boundless  theatre  to  exercise 
itself  upon,  in  order  to  its  expansion  and  growth.  Noth- 
ing but  that  vast  blue  sheet  was  large  enough  to  draw 
its  spacious  diagrams  upon.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the 
np  whicii  the  boy  spins  on  the  school-house  floor,  cx.hib\\:& 
notions,  on  its  axis  and  in  its  orbit,  to  which  the  some  \avi^ 
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apply  as  to  the  solar  system.  The  very  same  formula,  in 
identical  terms,  may  be  applied  to  some  of  the  motions  of 
each ;  and  the  difficult  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  for  example,  is  perfectly  brought  out,  and  may 
be  expounded  in  the  mutations  of  the  top.  But  no  one 
would  have  been  incited  to  investigate  them  as  displayed  in 
that  toy.  It  is  their  exhibition  0i  a  vast  scale,  and  under 
imposing  circumstances,  exciting,  in  the  first  place,  a  poet- 
ical admiration  and  impulse,  which  was  needed  to  arouse 
the  intellect  and  nerve  it  for  the  toils  of  astronomical  re- 
^  search.  Without  the  solar  system  there  would  have  been 
^  no  call  for  the  highest  science,  and  no  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing it. 

But  \9c  shall  lose  nothing  by  descending  to  the  earth,  and 
seeking  to  verify  our  position  there.  We  shall  find  there, 
too,  that  many  of  the  objects  which  most  deeply  interest 
feeling  and  fancy  are  under  the  necessary  influence  of  ab- 
stract science. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  object  more  essentially  poetical,  or 
more  universally  felt  to  be  so,  than  a  ship  in  full  sail  upon 
the  ocean.  It  is  an  object,  beyond  almost  any  other,  at 
once  beautiful  and  grand.  "  It  walks  the  water  like  a  thing 
of  life ; "  joyously  opening  its  canvass  to  the  winds,  sur- 
mounting the  waves,  buffeting  the  storms,  and  moving  with 
a  gait  altogether  majestic  and  triumphant.  It  rides  out 
there  alone  on  mid  ocean ;  no  land  in  sight ;  no  help  within 
call ;  the  heavens  only  above,  the  waters  only  below,  the 
winds  only  around  it ;  a  little  speck  on  the  huge  waste 
of  existence ;  —  and  our  hearts  beat  with  admiration,  as  we 
fefel  that  it  is  yet  riding  there  in  safety ;  guided  by  intelli- 
gence ;  managed  with  skill ;  the  pilot  knowing  his  position 
and  his  path,  and  pressing  on  with  unerring  certainty  to  the 
rerj^  point  whither  he  would  go.     What  an  image  is  this ! 
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The  j)octs  have  oxliauctcd  language  and  imagination  in  set- 
ting it  fortli.  Yet  it  is  all,  from  lirst  to  last,  exclusively 
(lependeut  on  rigid  niatheinatical  science.  The  commander 
Meps  upon  the  quarter-deck,  a  little  instrument  in  his  hand, 
with  which,  for  a  tew  moments,  he  surveys  the  heavens: 
tlien  down  into  the  cabin  to  his  books  ;  works  an  arithmet- 
ical problem ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  re-ascends,  and  tells 
where  the  ship  is  presently  sailing,  as  confidently  as  we  could 
tell  our  position  at  the  familiar  corner  of  Washington  and 
Court  Street,  in  cur  daily  walk.  By  what  process  has  he 
arrived  at  this  astounding  result?  —  detecting  his  own  posi- 
tion on  the  globe,  by  observing  that  of  the  sun  or  the  moon 
in  the  lieavens  I  There  is  no  poetry,  you  would  say,  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  Bowditch's  Navigator;  and  yet 
it  Is  these  pages  of  formidable  problems,  and  interminable 
phalanxes  of  figures,  and  colunms,  and  strange  signs,  which 
has  conducted  to  this  most  poetical  result.  The  very  awe- 
inspiring  associations  with  which  this  ocean  scene  is  con- 
templated grow  out  of  the  deep  abstractions  and  patient 
demonstrations  of  the  driest  science. 

Upon  land  there  arc  no  works  of  man  that  equal  for  effect 
this  ocean  exliibition.  But  wherever  he  dwells,  the  scenery 
around  him  presents  objects  suited  to  our  present  purpose. 
See  how  he  adorns  the  earth  he  cultivates,  with  structures 
that  rival  the  majestic  grou-ths  of  nature,  —  his  cities,  his 
temples,  his  roads,  his  cottages,  his  aqueducts,  his  bridges, 
—  filling  the  land  with  the  picturesque,  and  calling  up 
emotions  that  belong  to  the  beautiful  and  the  grand.  If 
ihey  be  right  who  define  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  to  be 
the  essence  of  poetry,  —  as  does  Schlegel,  for  instance,*  — 
then  these  magnificent  creations  of  art  arc  full  of  it.     Look 

*  Drum.  Lit.  iect.  i. 
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at  architecture  —  the  serene  dignity  of  the  Grecian 
pie,  and  the  reverend  majesty  of  the  Gothic  cathedra 
Pantheon  ;  the  Parthenon  ;  Athens ;  Palmyra  ;  Pae 
it  was  not  at  random,  nor  by  a  lucky  guess,  tliut 
mighty  works  were  done,  on  which  the  imagination  ai 
heart  feed  in  the  luxury  of  poetical  contemplation : 
were  built  by  science,  laborious  and  exact ;  they  rose 
the  calculation  and  measurement  of  the  mathematics 
are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  arithmetic  and  geometr; 

Look  at  Music,  the  bride  of  Poetry  —  whose  ench 
sounds  not  only,  of  themselves,  **  take  the  soul  and  laj 
'  Elysium,"  but  add  to  what  is  most  poetical  in  poetry ; 
home  the  sentiment  to  the  soul,  and  both  intcrprc 
heighten  the  expression  of  the  bard.  But  every  th: 
music  is  the  result  of  mathematical  laws,  and  is  red 
to  mathematical  calculations.  A  melodious  sound  is  b 
conformity  to  certain  mathematical  principles  of  vibi 
in  a  cord  or  a  column  of  air,  as  capable  of  measur 
and  calculation  as  the  properties  of  a  Grecian  colun 
the  very  cords  of  the  piano  being  strung  upon  o 
the  conic  sections ;  —  and  all  harmony  results  from 
metical  combinations  and  properties,  as  rigidly  obseri 
in  the  working  of  any  problem  of  equations.  Algebra 
is  not  more  strictly  mathematical,  than  the  science  o 
cord  and  discord.  Man,  indeed,  may  make  nmsic  ar 
joy  it,  unobservant  or  ignorant  of  this  fact ;  but  T 
creates  and  partakes  no  pleasure  which  is  not  found 
demonstrable  principles,  and  regulated  by  accurate 
She  does  nothing  at  random,  but  every  thing  by  calci 
and  rule. 

Look  also  at  the  mechanic  arts,  and  their  variety  o 
ous  and  sometimes  exquisite  inventions.     One  would 
know  where  to  go  for  a  lively  impression  of  wondc 
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beauty,  rather  than  to  some  repository  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts.  Few  places  are  so  full  of  poetry  as  Faiieuil 
Hall,  as  it  appeared  to  us  a  few  days  ago.*  A  steam  en- 
gine, a  carding  machine,  a  spinning  jenny  for  cotton,  a 
gypsy  for  hemp,  a  watch  —  did  you  ever  examine  their 
interior  construction,  the  principle  from  which  their  power 
is  derived,  and  how  it  is  propagated,  by  lever,  and  pulley, 
and  wheel,  and  forceps,  and  varied,  and  increased,  and 
adapted,  working  with  the  certainty  of  nature,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  consciousness  and  complacency,  which  makes 
you  almost  believe  it  a  living  thing?  All  this  is  little  else 
than  the  application  of  mathematical  science,  and  the  result 
is  as  full  of  poetical  pleasure  to  the  thoughtful,  as  of  utility 
to  the  active.  And,  if  science  could  only  proceed  from 
apparent  impossibilities  to  actual^  it  would,  doubtless,  invent, 
at  last,  the  long-desired  machine  of  perpetual  motian,  and 
thus  put  into  tangible  form  one  of  the  most  sublime  imagina- 
tions of  the  dreamy  mind. 

III.     I  was  to  illustrate  my  subject  from  the  History  of 
Mathematics. 

This  connects  the  subject  at  once,  and  intimately,  with 
persons.  It  interests  us  in  the  toils,  cares,  anxieties,  for- 
tunes of  thinking,  feeling,  rejoicing,  suffering,  desponding, 
and  triumphing  men.  And  what  is  this  but  saying  that  it 
introduces  us  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  richest  fields  of 
poetry  1  For  wherever  man  is,  there  are  the  elements  of 
poetry.  Put  him  where  you  please,  and  the  workings  of  his 
intellect  and  the  emotions  of  his  heart  turn  the  spot  into  a 
theatre  of  tragic  and  epic  interest. 

*  Thii  lecture  was  written  soon  after  one  of  the  fine  cxhibWAoni^ 
«f  the  Charitable  Mechanics'  AssociaUon  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
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It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  the  lives 
and  labors  of  mathematicians  should  be  destitute  of  poetical 
interest  and  adventure.  In  truth  they  are  full  of  them.  An 
ccdotes  might  be  recited  without  end,  which  would  prove 
that  this  abstruse  department  of  human  learning  is  as  full 
as  any  other  of  the  passions,  enterprises,  joys,  sufferings, 
achievements,  sacrifices,  triumphs,  in  which  poetical  interest 
resides  —  anecdotes  to  prove  that  the  history  of  this  great 
science  is  not  barren  of  incidents  of  high  romance  and 
affecting  passion  —  that  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  it 
have  been  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing enthusiasm ;  eager  for  great  discoveries ;  sacrificing 
ease,  comfort,  health,  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion ;  patiently  waiting ;  persevcringly  watching ;  flushed 
with  hope ;  heated  with  success ;  suspected,  reviled,  hunted, 
imprisoned,  starved,  under  the  accusation  of  witchcrafl  or 
heresy;  and  again  lifled  up  to  an  equality  with  princes, 
honored,  lauded,  worshiped,  and  their  names  made  to  min- 
gle with  the  very  common  language  of  society,  to  become 
household  words  to  civilized  man  to  the  end  of  time  —  Co- 
pernican  and  Newtonian  being  indestructible  as  the  English 
tongue,  Ilerschel   and  Halley  as  immortal  as  the  fixed  stars. 

These,  however,  are  but  too  general  remarks.  Let  us 
apply  them  to  individual  cases. 

First  of  all,  look  at  this  young  lad — a  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked,  curly-headed  boy,  some  five  or  six  years  old. 
His  very  look  and  attitude  are  poetical,  as  he  sits  there 
playing  on  the  floor.  One  could  almost  wish  that  Raphael 
might  have  seen  and  transcribed  them,  for  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  amongst  his  other  wonderful  children.  But 
what  is  he  doing  there  1  As  you  listen,  you  discover  that 
he  is  talking  to  himself  in  figures,  and  solving,  for  amuse- 
ineni,  difficult  questions  in  matliematics,  which  a  senior  in 
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one  of  our  colleges  niit;rlit  be  puzzled  to  work  out  on  his 
slate.  His  father  takes  him  to  the  city,  and  the  learned  of 
the  place  are  astonished.  The  name  of  the  child  of  five 
years  old — the  playful,  mischievous  boy,  who  can  hardly 
be  kept  from  his  toy-house  long  enough  to  undergo  an 
examination  —  at  once  becomes  famous:  and  when,  in  the 
cliapel  of  our  university,  he  sat  in  the  professor's  lap,  an- 
i«wering  hard  questions  so  rapidly,  that  the  quickest  atten- 
tion could  hardly  follow  him  —  though  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  fine  poetry  recited  within  tliose  college  walls  —  I 
have  never  felt  a  more  highly  poetical  emotion  nor  joined  in 
a  more  involuntary  burst  of  admiration.* 

Here  is  another  young  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  has 
l)een  studiously  kept  from  mathematical  knowledge,  that 
he  may  be  devoted  to  classical  pursuits.  But  genius  will 
not  be  repressed ;  and  his  father  detects  him,  one  day,  with 
ri  bit  of  charcoal  in  his  hand,  stooping  down  thoughtfully 
over  figures  which  he  has  drawn  on  his  chamber  floor.  On 
being  asked  in  what  he  was  employing  himself,  he  replies, 
that  lie  is  trying  to  find  the  value  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle.  And  it  appears  on  investigation,  that  this  unas- 
sisted child,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  his  fingers,  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  own  room,  has  gone  on  examining  his  "  bars, 
and  rounds,  and  corners,"  as  he  called  them,  till  he  has 
actually  worked  his  way,  in  order,  up  to  Euclid's  thirty- 
fiecond  problem.  And  so  he  went  forward,  discovering  and 
ccmqucriiig,  with  a  power  of  intuition  and  imagination  al- 
mofit  supernatural,  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  amazed 
the  scliolars  of  his  age  with  an  original  treatise  on  conic 

*  "  It  !■  to  such  8Ji  he,"  remarked  a  friend,  on  hearing  this  lecture, 
"  that  Pope  alluded  in  that  familiar  line,  - 

*  Be  naped  la  namben,  for  the  numbers  came.'  '^ 
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sections,  and  at  nineteen,  with  an  extraordinary  arithmeti 
machine.  This  was  the  great  Pascal,  who  afterwards  sa< 
ficed  these  pursuits  of  his  natural  genius  and  taste  t( 
life  of  religious  contemplation  and  ascetic  demotion. 

But  the  image  of  a  more  distinguished  young  man  p 
sents  itself  foremost  in  this  connection.     The  prevalence 
the  plague  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  the  p 
ceding  year,  drives  him  into  the  country.     He  enjoys 
rural  life,  and,  one  day,  as  he  wanders  among  tlie  fiel 
engaged  in  pleasing  reverie,  he  rests  himself  beneath 
shade   of  an   apple-tree.     All    the  accompaniments  of 
scene  arc  poetical.     Abroad,  amid  Nature's  works,  her  be 
tiful  green  round  about  him,  her  quiet  shadows  sailing 
him,  her  brilliant  firmament  above  him,  —  the  young  phil 
opher  sits  contemplating  her  features  and  musing  on  1 
mysteries.     At  this  moment,  as  if  she  would  give  a  pr 
nant  hint  to  her  thoughtful  devotee,  an  apple  falls  at 
feet.     He  pursues  the  train  of  reflections  into  which  t 
suggestion  leads ;  moves  on  to  higher  and  higher  thougl 
till  he  reaches  the  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  the  « 
verse,  and  connects  the  dropping  apple  and  his  own  na 
with  the  cycles  of  the  heavens  and  the  courses  of  the  stj 

Few  things  have  been  told  in  poetry  so  moving  a! 
portion  of  the  history  of  this  great  discovery,  connect 
though  it  was,  with  intricate  calculations  and  formida 
arrays  of  figures,  which  would  put  to  flight  the  self-poss 
sion  of  ordinary  men.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  audi 
thrill  of  admiration  that  ran  through  the  ranks  of  my  c 
lege  class,  when  our  lecturer  recited  to  us  the  incide 
Like  the  affecting  scene  in  Congress,  when  Washingi 
applied  there  to  resign  his  commission,  at  the  close  of  ' 
war,  it  is  one  of  those  'incidents,  full  of  the  moral  sublii 
which  touches  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  soul. 
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The  falling  apple  suggested  to  his  mind  the  query  how 
far  the  force  whicli  causes  all  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth 
ejlend? — whether  to  the  moon  —  and  if  so,  whether  it  be 
not  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  her  retention  in  her 
orbit  around  the  earth.  lie  subjected  the  inquiry  to  a  cal- 
culation. But  in  this  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon.  This  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
knciwing  first  the  size  of  the  earth's  diameter,  which,  at 
that  time,  had  not  been  very  exactly  measured.  Using  the 
then  erroneous  measurement,  the  result  of  his  calculation 
did  not  confirm  his  conjecture,  and  he  threw  the  subject 
aside.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  new  and  more  careful 
measurement  having  been  made,  (1GS2,)  he  resumed  his 
calculations.  As  he  proceeded,  he  perceived  that  they 
would  establish  perfectly  the  great  theory  he  had  in  his 
mind.  He  felt  the  immeasurable  consequences  that  would 
follow,  and  became  so  agitated  by  his  emotions  that  he  was 
unable  to  finish  the  calculations,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
them  to  a  friend  to  finish  for  him.  Has  poetry  ever  im- 
aged a  situation  of  sublimer  interest  than  this? 

In  the  ancient  world,  it  is  well  known  that  the  name  of 
poet  was  the  same  with  that  of  prophet.  The  bard  was  a 
seer.  He  was  deemed  to  be  possessed  of  that  deep  sagacity 
which  penetrates  beyond  the  limits  that  confine  the  view 
of  other  men,  and  catches  glimpses  of  the  invisible,  and 
foresees  the  future.  His  enthusiasm  was  accounted  inspira- 
tion, his  far-seeing  genius,  prophecy. 

But  the  same  remarkable  attributes  and  exhibition  of 
genius  have  been  diq)layed  in  the  world  of  science.  The 
sagacity  of  Newton  is  strangely  like  that  of  inspiration. 
His  whole  life  was,  in  a  proper  sen.se,  a  poetical  existence ; 
bis  mind  dwelling  always  in  the  contemplation  of  sublimest 
ideas,  away  from  the  tangible  region  clor<c  aVmul  \\\iu,  ^xv^ 
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almost  unconscious  of  the  littleness  of  the  scene  to  v 
his  bodily  action  was  confined.  The  lines  which  have 
thought  so  justly  descriptive  of  Milton  are  not  a  whi 
applicable  to  him. 

"Thy  soul  was  as  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Pure  as  the  naked  heaven,  majestic,  rfee, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 

With  this  character  of  mind,  he  often  overleaped, 
surprising  manner,  the  slow  processes  of  dcmonstrativ 
vestigatiou,  and  anticipated  discoveries  which  he  saw 
probable,  though  he  could  not  expound  their  causes 
which  science,  in  its  subsequent  advances,  has  grad 
arrived  at  and  verified. 

But  we  may  illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject  b; 
stances  from  that  sex  which  has  always  given  to  the 
strel  his  favorite  inspiration,  and  the  atmosphere  of  v 
presence  has  always  been  redolent  of  poetic  grace.  H 
Sappho,  Aspasia,  Cleopatra,  Cornelia,  Zenobia,  Joa 
Arc,  Jane  Grey,  are  idols  of  the  fancy,  and  their  in 
are  hung  up  in  all  the  temples  of  the  Muses.  And  is  I 
tia  of  Alexandria,  the  beautiful,  the  graceful,  the  adm 
the  honored,  to  be  cxclyded  from  the  list,  because  her 
suits  were  of  the  abstruser  sciences?  On  the  conl 
what  a  vision  is  it  which  history  presents  of  that  ac 
plished  lady,  elevated,  by  her  extraordinary  merit,  abov 
scholars  of  her  age,  to  the  head  of  the  school  of  Ah 
dria,  at  a  time  when  that  city  abounded  with  men  o 
most  eminent  abilities  and  attainments,  and  was  resort 
by  the  learned  from  all  the  world !  She,  by  her  ex 
scholarship,  and  instructive  and  engaging  modes  of  t 
^^S'j  gathered  additional  pupils  to  the  school,  from  a) 
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every  nation.  Ilcr  admiring  contemporaries  have  left  the 
most  hearty  and  unanimous  testimony  to  her  purity,  her 
virtue,  her  piety,  her  modesty,  as  well  as  her  beauty  and 
erudition.*  And,  that  a  suitable  catastrophe  might  not  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  epic  interest  of  her  character  and 
fortunes,  this  illustrious  young  woman,  sitting  among  the 
nobles,  as  the  brightest  ornament  of  Alexandria,  —  in  the 
season  of  her  brilliant  influence,  and  the  untarnished  pj)len- 
dor  of  her  fame,  —  is  precipitated  in  a  moment  to  a  horrible 
destruction.  A  headlong,  misguided  mob,  mad  with  pas- 
sion, partly  political  and  partly  religious,  snatched  her 
from  her  carriage,  tore  oft'  her  clothes,  killed  her  with  tiles, 
and  burned  her  mangled  limbs.  What  is  there  more  ex- 
citing and  tragical  than  this  in  the  celebrated  fate  of  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  dying  by  the  asp ;  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
on  the  scaflbid ;  the  queen  of  Pidmyra,  at  the  chariot-wheels 
of  Aurelian ;  or  the  queen  of  France,  in  the  terrible  days 
of  Paris?  They  were  queens,  and  have  had  their  poets. 
Hypatia  deserved  one  none  the  less ;  but,  being  a  mathema- 
tician and  a  philosopher,  her  beauty  and  her  fate  have  been 
committed  to  a  corner  of  a  scientific  dictionary,  and  a  brief 
paragraph  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

But  Hypatia  is  not  alone  in  the  history  of  her  sex.  We 
may  call  to  mind  Maria  Agnesi,  the  gifted  daughter  of  Italy, 
who  spoke  Latin  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  Greek  at  eleven,  as 
if  her  mother  tongue,  and  whose  vast  acquisitions,  as  a  lin- 
guist, procured  for  her  the  name  of  the  Living  Polyglot  — 
who  afterwards  devoted  herself  to  philosophy,  and,  before 
she  was  twenty,  became  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  learned 


*  •'  She  excelled  all  the  philosophers  of  her  time."  <<  All  men 
did  her  reverence,  and  had  her  in  admiration,  for  the  singular  mod- 
esty of  her  mind."  —  Socrate5,  Scholast.  vii.  15. 
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by  her  fascinating  power  of  conversation  on  profound  sub 
jects ;  and  who,  subsequently,  accomplished  herself  in  math 
ematics  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  her  thirty-second  year,  sh 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  at  Bologna.  Sh 
published  a  treatise  on  Analysis,  of  which  there  is  an  Eng 
lish  translation,  which  has  been  considered  the  best  intrc 
duction  to  Euler's  Works.  And  at  last,  from  this  exalte( 
station  of  public  renown,  she  retired,  like  Pascal,  surren 
dering  all,  through  a  religious  impulse,  and  closed  her  lif 
in  a  nunnery. 

France  has  furnished  a  similar  instance  of  feminine  ai 
tainment  in  this  severe  department  of  science,  in  the  perso 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Chastelet,  a  woman  of  noble  birtl 
moving  in  the  enchanted  circle  of  fashion  and  pleasure 
but  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  familiar  with  the  litei 
aturc  of  several  nations,  and  celebrated  more  than  all  for  ha^ 
ing  made  the  best  translation  of  Newton's  Principia,  accon 
panied  with  commentaries  and  notes  of  her  own.  She  wc 
happy  enough,  indeed,  to  find  a  poet,  —  no  less  a  eulogij 
than  Voltaire,  —  who  has  commemorated  her  fame  in  vers( 
as  well  as  written  her  biography  in  prose,  (in  a  preface  to  he 
translation.)  And  no  one  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  lu 
not  displayed  as  much  of  the  poet,  in  this  tribute  to  scienci 
as  in  his  great  epic  on  the  themes  of  politics  and  war. 

To  these  instances  from  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France,  w 
may  add  one,  no  less  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  froi 
England,  —  a  lady  now  living  in  London.  At  a  time  when 
leading  British  journal  said  that  there  were  not  more  tha 
twelve  men  in  Europe  who  were  learned  enough  to  read  L 
Place's  great  work  on  astronomy,  this  lady,  Mrs.  Somervilh 
was  found  equal  to  the  task ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  anecdot 
which  is  related  of  her,  on  her  introduction  to  La  Place,  thj 
Ae  paid  her  the  compliment  of  remarking,  that  she  was  onl 
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the  Fecond  woman  ho  had  known  who  Imd  fitadied  his  work  ; 
and  on  her   inquiring  who  was  the  other,  he  replied,  Miss 

;  an    answer   equally   amusing   and    flattering   to   the 

learned  interrogator,  hecause  it  gave  no  other  than  her  own 
maiden  name ;  and  the  two  female  readers  of  La  Place  were 
thus  found  to  be  only  herself.  Few  things  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  what  is  told  us  of  this  eminent  person.  Not 
like  Hypatia  in  Alexandria,  or  Agnesi  at  Bologna,  the  head 
of  a  great  school,  lecturing  to  and  admired  by  disciples  from 
all  nations,  —  she  presides  over  no  assembly  more  public  than 
her  own  family.  There  she  is  simple  and  unassuming,  a  pat- 
tern of  domestic  order  and  economy  ;  as  if  she  had  no  other 
object  for  her  thoughts ;  yet  she  is  as  familiar  with  the  con- 
tinental languages  and  literature,  as  if  she  had  no  employ- 
mem  but  to  study  them  ;  while  her  rooms  are  adorned  with 
paintings  in  oil,  from  her  own  hand,  that  would  be  esteemed 
excellent,  if  painting  wore  her  profession  ;  and  her  musical 
skiJJ  is  as  exquisite,  as  if  she  had  abandoned  household, 
bcKiks,  and  study,  to  make  this  her  only  accomplishment. 
If  there  be  a  man  whose  bosom  is  not  made  to  beat  warmly 
at  the  contemplation  of  a  wonder  like  this,  he  has  no  poetry 
in  his  nature.  If  he  can  fall  into  raptures  over  the  delinea- 
tion of  Rebecca  the  Jewess,  Diana  Vernon,  Lady  Geral- 
dine,  Medora,  and  the  other  creations  of  imaginative  fiction, 
and  feel  no  glow  at  the  story  of  the  real  living  Mrs.  Somer- 
Tille  the  mathematician,  he  deserves,  to  say  the  least,  to  be 
taken  in  by  some  superficial  beauty,  who  can  do  nothing  but 
drens  and  smile ;  the  expensiveness  of  whose  folly  shall  be 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  her  conceit,  and  inversely  as  his  own 
means  of  maintaining  it. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  citing  of  examples  suited 
to  illnstrate  this  point.     I  should  occupy  the  night,  if  I  were 
to  go  on   and  tell  the  whole  story  of  Archimedes,  "\\ve 
/^ 


■  ^ 
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Newton  of  the  ancient  world."  Think  of  the  enthusiasm  o 
that  great  man,  of  which  two  or  three  curious  instances  ar 
on  record.  It  was  on  entering  the  bath,  that  there  was  su| 
gestcd  to  his  mind  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  sul 
mitted  to  him  by  the  king  ;  and  he  immediately  leaped  oui 
and  rushed  home,  forgetting  every  thing  else,  and  shoutinr 
'Eb^xtt/  It  was  he,  who,  when  some  of  his  marvellous  ii 
ventions  in  mechanics  were  admired,  gave  that  noted  an 
sublime  reply,  **  Give  me  a  place  to  stiuid  on,  and  I  wi 
move  the  world."  It  was  he,  who,  by  scientific  skill,  coi 
ducted  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  through  one  of  the  mos 
memorable  sieges,  filled  with  romantic  and  terrible  adver 
ture,  where  the  cxmtest  between  armed  force,  resisted  an 
baffled  by  mechanical  ingenuity,  presents  some  of  the  moj 
extraordinary  and  thrilling  scenes  in  human  history - 
scenes  ended  with  a  catastrophe  whose  sublimity  the  po€ 
might  despair  of  reaching  in  description,  when,  amid  th 
uproar  and  horrors  of  a  captured  and  sacked  city,  the  phi 
losopher  was  discovered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  calml 
sitting  in  his  study,  unconscious  of  the  confusion,  absorl>e 
in  his  deep  contemplations,  and  anxious  only  to  be  permitte 
to  finish  the  problem  in  which  he  was  engaged.  What  sit 
uation  can  be  imagined  of  greater  intellectual  grandeu 
than  this,  in  which  he  was  slain  by  an  impatient  soldier? 

We  are  reminded  by  this  anecdote  of  a  somewhat  simila 
exhibition  in  modern  times.  What  a  spectacle  was  it,  fill 
years  ago,  in  the  depths  of  the  horrors  of  revolutionar 
Paris,  to  behold  the  great  men  of  science  there,  quietly  a 
their  desks,  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  and  scenes  of  car 
nage,  and  serenely  occupied  with  the  calculations  of  unina 
passioned  science  and  the  discovery  of  intellectual  truth! 

The  life  of  Galileo  might  also  be  cited  as  full  of  poetry  — 
a  man  living  a  life  of  discovery,  perpetu:illy  unfolding  nev 
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worlds  to  himself  l)y  observation,  and  to  mankind  by  his 
inrentions ;  imprisoned  by  tiie  Inquisition,  as  a  heretic,  be- 
cause of  his  insight  into  some  of  tlie  higliest  truths  respect- 
ing the  heavens;  groping  about,  blind,  in  his  old  age, 
because  he  had  worn  out  his  eyes  by  gazing  through  the 
telescope  of  which  he  was  himself  the  inventor. 

Consider  Euler,  also,  devoted  with  zeal  to  mathematical 
rtudies,  through  a  long  life ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  as- 
tonishing the  world  by  working  out,  in  three  days,  a  prol)- 
lem  for  which  eminent  mathematicians  had  demanded  the 
leisure  of  months — an  exertion  so  laborious  and  exciting 
that  it  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fever,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  his  right  eye,  and  in  the  end  brought  on  total  blindness ; 
and  then,  in  darkness  as  he  was,  finishing  with  admirable 
speed  the  most  dilHcult,  abstruse,  and  extended  computa- 
tions; embarrassed  also  with  domestic  trials,  and  keeping 
his  mind  bright,  and  his  heart  young,  by  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  and  elegant  literature. 

The  blind  old  general  of  degenerate  Rome,  Belisarius, 
hajs  been  the  standing  theme  of  the  poet;  but  what  is  there 
more  poetical  in  the  condition  of  that  injured  warrior  —  sup- 
posing the  story  to  be  true  —  begging  his  bread  from  an 
ungrateful  people,  than  in  this  blind  old  mathematician, 
sustaining  himself,  and  enlightening  and  amazing  the  world, 
bj  the  studies  of  his  darkness  ? 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  thousand  other  examples  that 
might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  our  theme,  and  draw  this 
lecture  to  a  close.  Let  us  not,  however,  withhold  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  single  circumstance  in  the  history  of  science 
which  bears  directly  upon  the  point  we  are  considering. 

The  sublime  and  useful  sciences  which,  in  their  present 
perfection,  do  so  much  for  the  ornament,  advancement,  and 
luqipiDess  of  the  worlds  are  tiie  result  of  the  coUecled.  cjoiv- 
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tributions  of  all  ages  and  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
There  is  no  period  since  the  dawn  of  knowledge  tli 
not  given  birth  to  some  great  man,  whose  thought 
watchings  now  induence  our  condition  through  his 
matical  discoveries.  We  draw  our  geometry  from  G 
our  algebra  from  Egypt,  fluxions  from  England  or  S 
our  numerical  figures  from  Arabia,  logarithms  from 
land ;  and  thus  the  various  discoveries  and  laws  of 
omy  are  parcelled  out  amongst  a  host  of  thinking  mer 
tered  through  all  time.  Our  common  avocations  are  s 
with  mementos  of  past  greatness  and  genius.  We 
stir  the  pump-handle,  but  the  water  which  pours  oi 
libation  to  the  memory  of  Ctesibes  of  Alexandria,  the  ir 
of  that  useful  household  drudge,  and  whose  praises 
not  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  soliloquy  of  the 
Town  Pump.  Every  map  we  look  at  is  an  epitaph  ol 
to  Hipparchus,  who  taught  the  great  art  of  fixing  pla 
latitude  and  longitude.  Every  carpenter  who  lays  do 
ten  foot  rule  to  determine  the  square  of  his  foundatioi 
memorates  the  philosopher  Pythagoras.  And  so 
through  our  daily  walk  of  business  and  pleasure,  in  cc 
with,  and  leaning  upon,  the  mighty  spirits  of  former 
thinking  thoughts  which  they  originated ;  working  \^ 
struments  which  they  invented;  elevated  by  truths 
they  set  in  motion  —  truths  that  have  come  out  froi 
dry  studies  of  calculation  and  observation,  to  be  th 
and  movement  of  our  many-colored  life ;  imparting 
ilized  society  many  of  those  features  which  most  b 
and  bless.  Indeed,  then,  there  is  no  lack  of  poetica 
ciations  and  suggestions  to  him  who  remembers  th 
nection  of  the  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  a 
and  all  nations  with  the  active  scenes  and  cherished 
that  lie  every  where  around  us. 
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I  have  thus  attempted  to  illustrate  the  connection  between 
Poetry  and  the  Mathematics.  Were  I  a  mathematician,  I 
could  have  done  it  by  more  apt  and  exquisite  examples.  But 
even  in  my  penury,  I  trust  I  have  not  failed  to  show  that  in 
the  doctrines,  in  the  operations,  in  the  results,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics,  there  are  copious  elements  of  beautiful 
and  thrilling  poetry ;  and  that,  therefore,  tliere  is  no  ground 
for  the  contempt  and  dislike  which  those  who  would  be 
thought  brilliant  geniuses  are  accustomed  to  display  towards 
this  dry  study. 

It  is  well  to  learn  that  there  is  beauty  and  pleasure  in 
every  thing,  and  to  multiply,  in  this  way,  our  delightful  as- 
sociations with  the  things  of  the  universe  around  us.  It  is 
a  habit  of  mind  favorable  to  moral  progress,  and  to  devo- 
tional feeling.  To  view  the  order  of  nature  in  a  poetical, 
is  an  approach  towards  viewing  it  in  a  religious,  light. 

I  trust,  too,  that  I  have  not  been  treating  a  subject 
of  barren  entertainment  alone ;  but  one,  the  contemplation 
of  which  may  help  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  spiritual  as- 
sociations with  the  material  objects  around  us,  to  increase 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  topics  of  thought  and  con- 
versation, and  to  invite  our  attention  more  and  more  from 
what  is  merely  sensual  and  earthly.  He  that  loves  to  con- 
template the  fair  and  the  good  in  all  around  him,  and  in  all 
that  science  discloses  to  him,  is  more  easily  led  on  to  the 
better  adoration  of  the  "  First  Good,  First  Fair."  As  he 
reflects  upon  the  significant  assemblage  of  bounties  and 
glories, 

"He  lids  to  heaven  an  unpresumptunus  eye, 
And  smiling  says,  *  My  Father  made  them  all.'" 

Science  and  Poetry,  recognizing,  as  they  do,  the  order 
and  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  are  alike  handmaids  of  De- 
votion.   They  have  been,  they  may  be,  drawn  away  ftoia 
12^ 
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her  altar.  But  iu  their  natural  characters  they  are  coopera- 
tors,  and,  like  twin  sisters,  they  walk  hand  in  hand.  Science 
tracks  the  footprints-  of  the  great  creating  Power ;  Poetry 
unveils  the  smile  of  the  all-sustaining  Love.  Science  adores 
as  a  subject ;  Poetry  worships  as  a  child.  One  teaches  the 
law,  and  the  other  binds  the  soul  to  it  in  bands  of  beauty 
and  love.  They  turn  the  universe  into  a 'temple,  earth  into 
an  altar,  the  systems  into  fellow-worshippers,  and  eternity 
into  one  long  day  of  contemplation  and  praise. 
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It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  fine  day  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn  that  I  drew  near  a  pleasant,  retired  village  on  the 

banks  of  the .     The  setting  sun  shone  obliquely  on  the 

pure  landscape,  which  was  already  changing  its  green  leaves 
for  the  various  hues  of  autumn,  and  seemed  to  vie  in  splen- 
dor with  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  western  sky.  The  air 
was  mild  and  still,  and  the  interrupted  cry  of  the  birds,  that 
answered  one  another  plaintively  from  the  fields,  rendered 
the  hour  yet  more  impressive.  My  mind  took  an  impression 
from  the  season ;  and  as  I  passed  pensively  and  slowly  along, 
I  was  not  sorry  to  find,  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  before  I 
entered  it,  a  graveyard  by  the  way-side. 

I  had  been  musing  on  the  Ranges  of  nature,  and  the 
close  of  the  day  and  the  year ;  and  I  was  just  in  a  suitable 
frame  to  contemplate  the  end  of  man.  I  alighted,  and  tied 
my  horse,  and  went  in,  to  read  the  epitaphs,  and  learn  how 
short  a  thing  is  life,  and  reflect  on  the  worthlessness  of  post- 
humous praise.  I  found  a  new-made  grave,  just  opened, 
and  waiting  for  its  tenant.  My  thoughts  fixed  themselves 
upon  it  For  whom  can  this  be  ?  And  I  stood  revolving 
the  possible  answers  to  this  question,  until  approaching  steps 
disturbed  me,  and  a  procession  ftitered  the  yard. 

I  stepped  aside  to  observe  it.  First  came  twelve  youiv^ 
girlsy  in  white  dresses,  and  with  wreaths  of  evetgieeiv  Vci 
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their  hands.  Then  followed  an  old  man,  who  proved  to  be 
the  minister  of  the  place,  and  who  immediately  preceded  the 
bier,  which  was  borne  by  four  young  men.  Mourners,  and 
a  numerous  train,  succeeded.  The  procession  moved  on  to 
the  grave ;  they  gathered  close  around  it ;  those  that  bare 
the  body  stood  still,  and  placed  it  on  the  ground.  Rever- 
ently the  pall  was  taken  off,  and  in  sad  silence  the  coffin 
descended  to  its  place.  The  girls  in  white  approached,  and 
cast  their  wreaths  upon  it,  and  then  lifted  their  voices  in  a 
low  and  mournful  song,  which  gradually  grew  firmer  and 
swelled  louder,  till  it  closed  in  a  full  peal  of  triumph. 

I  never  had  witnessed  such  a  scene  before,  and  every 
thing  was  done  so  simply,  so  quietly,  so  naturally,  that  it 
touched  me  to  the  heart.  I  perceived  that  others  were 
affected  also ;  and  it  was  not  without  evident  emotion  that 
the  venerable  pastor  uncovered  his  white  locks  to  the  wind, 
and  lifled  his  tremulous  voice.  "  It  is  well,"  said  he ;  "  it 
is  well,  it  is  fitting,  that  the  fair  and  innocent  should  go  to 
their  home  upon  the  wings  of  song,  and  that  Christians 
should  thus  bid  adieu  to  those  whom  they  loved.  While 
their  spirits  are  welcomed  by  the  hymns  of  angels  above,  it 
is  right  that  our  voices  below  should  join  the  consoling  and 
enrapturing  strain. 

"  For  what  are  we  laying  in  the  dust  ?  The  body.  It 
belongs  there.  That  is  its  home.  The  weary  soul  has  cast 
its  cumbrous  tenement  aside,  and  ascended  without  it.  All 
that  we  do  is  to  hide  it  in  its  parent  earth.  This  is  not  a 
work  for  sorrow  and  tears  :  when  the  spirit  that  dwelt  there 
is  rejoicing,  it  is  not  for  those  who  loved  it  to  be  mourning. 
No;  let  the  body  go  down  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  a  sol- 
emn hallelujah  be  sung  ov^  its  bed ;  for  the  spirit  is  gone 
to  God,  who  gave  it.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory ;  and 
the  shout  of  victory  should  be  joyous." 
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The  old  man's  enthusiasm  kindled  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
lifted  his  line  head  and  pointed  upward,  as  if  he  saw  the 
heavens  opened.  I  gazed  on  him,  and  thought  of  Stephen, 
whose  face  wiis  **  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  The 
stillness  of  death  was  upon  all,  as  they  looked  with  almost 
religious  awe  upon  his  prophet-like  figure.  Even  the  stilled 
sobs  of  mourners  ceased  to  be  audible.  He  presently  turned 
his  eye  downw.u'd,  and  dropped  his  hand,  till  it  pointed  to 
the  grave. 

**  This  is  a  Christian's  bed,"  said  he  ;  "  and  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  stand  near  it.  Young  she  was,  indeed ;  but  how 
pure,  how  blameless,  how  lovely !  The  idol  of  her  parents, 
the  joy  of  her  friends,  the  delight  and  example  of  all,  she 
walked  in  her  Ma.ster's  steps  —  humble,  holy,  devout;  and 
with  all  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit,  and  all  the  peace  of  his 
hope,  »lie  heard  the  summons  to  depart.  '  Life  is  sweet,'  she 
said,  '  and  I  have  much  to  live  for  ;  but  I  have  a  hope  in 
heaven,  and  if  God  wills  that  I  should  exchange  an  earthly 
hope  for  a  heavenly,  why  should  I  wish  to  delay  ? '  And  thus 
fthe  calmly  cast  herself  upcm  lier  Father's  will,  and  quietly 
breathed  out  her  spirit  into  his  hand.  She  sleeps  in  Jesus, 
and  is  blessed.  And  who  would  awaken  her  out  of  sleep  ? 
Who  would  call  her  spirit  back  to  reanimate  that  cold  frame, 
and  mingle  again  in  the  toils  of  earth  ?  Bright  as  were  her 
prospects,  brilliant  as  was  the  promise  of  her  life,  yet  who 
of  you  would  wish  her  to  be  restored  to  them  ?  They  might 
deceive  and  fail  her,  and  leave  her  to  a  weary  pilgrimage  of 
loneliness  and  woe.  But  the  prospects  of  the  world  to  which 
she  has  gone  cannot  deceive  her.  They  are  sure  and  eter- 
nal. The  soul  that  has  t:istcd  them  would  esteem  the  high- 
est gratifications  of  earth  insufficient  and  mean  ;  and  the 
soal  that  anticipates  them  with  the  strength  of  Christian 
(kith,  knowing  tliat  thej  are,  and  that  the  departed  '\do\  oC 
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its  affections  is  enjoying  tliom,  will  think  it  profaneness 
to  call  the  ascended  sjpirit  back.  It  is  enough  to  enjoy  the 
cheering  hope  of  ascending  also,  and  being  joined  again  in 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  love. 

"Am  I  not  right?"  said  he,  turning  toward  the  parents 
of  the  deceased,  whose  tears  fell  freely,  but  evidently  as 
much  from  the  fulness  of  religious  emotion  as  from  grief — 
**  Am  I  not  right  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  hope  for  that  blessed 
reunion  in  heaven,  than  to  have  enjoyed  her  society  on 
earth?  You  and  I  have  many  dear  ones  gone  from  us 
to  the  abodes  of  light.  Here  is  another,  whom  I  loved  as 
if  she  had  been  my  own,  now  added  to  their  company.  I 
have  more  of  my  dearest  friends  in  heaven  than  on  earth ; 
and  it  makes  death  delightful  to  me  in  prospect,  because  it 
will  restore  me  to  the  large  circle  of  the  good  and  the 
loved,  from  whom  my  protracted  years  have  separated  me. 
And  this  is  the  triumph  of  our  holy  faith  —  that  the  saddest, 
dreariest,  most  heart-rending  moments  of  life  are  the  occa- 
sions of  the  noblest  and  happiest  emotions  that  the  human 
mind  can  experience.  Even  the  dark  and  horrible  sepulchre 
becomes  a  place  of  glory,  and  the  burial  of  those  that  are  dear- 
est, an  occasion  for  exultation.  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his 
unspeakable  gift  —  the  gift  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  !  O,  how  it  has  changed  the  feelings  of 
this  hour!  For  how  could  we  have  borne  to  surrender  to 
the  dust  this  precious  and  beautiful  form,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  its  more  precious  spirit  survives?  But  now  we 
give  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust,  with  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality; knowing  that  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  in  everlasting  victory.  For 
as  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so  also  they  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him.  O  that  we  might  all  be  of  that 
glorious  number !     O  that  we  might  not  only  find  comfort 
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from  this  hope,  as  wc  think  of  the  angel  tliat  has  lefl  us,  but 
be  quickened  by  it  to  live  and  die  like  her,  that  we  may  not 
be  separated  from  lier  in  the  last  great  day." 

The  old  man  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ''I  did 
not  intend  to  have  spoken  thus ;  but  I  was  impelled  and 
carried  away  by  that  sweet  hymn.  My  office  is  to  pray; 
for  what  are  human  words  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ?  Con- 
solation and  blessing  come  only  from  God.  Of  him  let  us 
seek  them." 

Every  head  was  uncovered  and  reverently  bowed  toward 
the  earth,  as  the  venerable  man  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  poured  forth  the  language  of  Christian  trust,  hope,  and 
peace.  It  was  consonant  to  the  sentiments  he  had  been  ut- 
tering. I  could  not  help  looking  upon  him  as  one  standing 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  speaking  from  the 
borders  of  both  worlds.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun,  whose 
disc  was  already  touching  the  horizon,  threw  a  glory  upon 
his  waving  white  locks,  and  seemed  an  emblem  of  his  own 
^irit,  just  sinking  to  its  rest,  that  it  may  rise  to  a  brighter 
day.  And  as  I  silently  accompanied  the  departing  crowd 
from  the  graveyard,  I  could  not  help  recalling  the  train  of 
thought  with  which  I  had  entered  It.  "  Yes,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  the  day  closes  in  darkness,  the  year  fades  in  desolation,  and 
man  sleeps  in  the  dust ;  but  there  is  a  morning  and  a  spring- 
time for  all.  Youth,  that  is  cut  down  in  its  loveliness  like  a 
morning  flower,  shall  bloom  afresh  in  the  garden  of  God ; 
and  age,  that  shines  in  righteousness  till  it  sinks  beneath  the 
sod,  shall  rise  again  in  glory,  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 
Blessed  be  He  that  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel ! " 
13 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Haying  purposed  to  make  a  journey  of  considerable 
length,  which,  for  a  lover  of  home,  is  a  great  undertaking, 
I  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  my  old  schoolmate,  Cornelius  Benson.  At 
school  and  college  we  were  familiar  friends;  but  it  was 
now  twenty  years  since  we  had  met.  Our  fortunes  in  life 
had  cast  us  far  from  each  other,  and  the  circles  in  which 
we  moved  never  crossed.  I  had  heard  occasionally  of  his 
progress  in  life,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in  his 
calling,  was  possessed  of  a  comfortable  property,  and  had 
the  re^>ect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
Indeed,  we  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  each 
other's  welfare ;  and  I,  without  hesitation,  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  pass  a  little  time  at  his  house.  As  I 
must,  of  necessity,  pass  a  Sunday  away  from  home,  I  felt 
that  it  could  not  be  done  more  pleasantly  than  in  the 
family  of  a  friend.  Sunday  is  peculiarly  a  home  day  with 
me.  The  quiet  of  the  day,  and  the  quiet  of  the  family, 
■eem  to  belong  together.  Domestic  peace  and  religious 
peace  are  twin  sisters,  and  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  iire- 
nde  seem  to  have  lost  a  main  charm  when  they  are  sep- 
arated from  one  another.  It  was  making  a  sacrifice  of  feeV- 
ing  to  be  absent  horn  home  on  ihst  day ;  but  as  it  w«a  \ii^ 
13^ 
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avoidable,  where  could  the  sacrifice  be  so  light  as  in  the 
family  of  an  old  friend? 

It  was  just  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  Saturday  evening 
that  I  reached  my  friend's  dwelling,  and  received  the  hearty 
welcome  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  fine  manliness  of 
countenance  which  had  distinguished  him  in  youth  was 
still  to  be  remarked,  a  little  affected  by  the  passage  of  time, 
and  by  the  thoughtfulness  which  had  settled  upon  it  His 
wife  was  neither  beautiful  nor  otherwise,  but  had  that 
serene  and  cheerful  expression  which  indicate  happiness 
around  and  peace  within.  Three  children,  the  oldest  of 
eleven  years,  had  nothing  uncommonly  prepossessing  in  their 
appearance ;  but  their  good  manners  and  intelligent  faces 
augured  well  of  the  government  which  had  been  exercised 
over  them,  and  led  me  to  expect,  from  the  first  moment,  a 
well-managed  and  happy  family. 

When  the  bustle  of  my  arrival  was  over,  I  perceived  that 
I  was  not  to  be  treated,  in  any  degree,  as  a  stranger,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  usual  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
house.  This  is  a  genuine  hospitality,  not  understood  by 
many,  which  puts  the  visitor  at  his  ease,  and  proves  to  him 
both  that  there  is  a  system  in  the  family,  and  that  his  pres- 
ence is  no  burden.  Instead  of  laborious  efforts  to  make 
me  feel  at  home,  and  the  pains-taking  confusion  which 
arises  from  striving  to  enforce  regulations  which  are  put  in 
practice  at  no  other  time,  every  thing  went  on  with  a  quiet 
order,  which  proved  that  order  was  habitual.  The  youngest 
child  was  put  to  bed  immediately  afler  tea ;  the  elder  were 
placed  at  the  table  with  their  books  for  the  morrow's  lesson ; 
and  the  mother  sat  by  them  industriously  at  work,  freely 
joining  in  the  conversation  between  her  husband  and  myself. 
It  all  spoke  so  much  for  the  usual  order  of  the  house,  and 
caused  the  first  impression  to  be  so  favorable,  that  I  could 
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not  help  writing  down  these  trifling  appearances.  Trivial 
circumstances  are  oflen  decisive  indications  of  habit  and 
character  to  careful  observers. 

**  When  we  are  pleasantly  employed,  time  flies."  The 
evening  was  passed  before  we  had  nearly  exhausted  the 
stock  of  pleasant  recollections  which  are  such  delightful 
topics  to  old  friends,  after  the  separation  of  years ;  —  and 
the  clock  struck  nine.  Mr.  Benson  spoke  to  his  daughter, 
who  brought  to  him  the  family  Bible,  and  called  in  the  do- 
mestics. The  mother  put  by  her  work,  and  each  member 
of  the  circle  followed  the  master  of  the  house,  as  he  rever- 
ently read  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  then,  in  a  serious 
and  affectionate  manner,  addressed  the  throne  of  grace. 

There  are  few  things  which  aflect  me  more  than  such 
scenes  as  this,  —  where  the  most  interesting  circle,  on  the 
most  interesting  spot  of  earth,  kneels  at  the  mercy-scat, 
with  the  father  for  the  priest.  I  cannot  contemplate  the 
scene  without  emotion.  I  am  amazed  that  any  one,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  power  and  peace  of  religion,  can 
pass  by  a  duty  which  is  so  singularly  calculated  to  maintain 
its  power  and  bestow  its  peace  And  yet,  alas !  even  with 
this  feeling,  I  know  that  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  neg- 
lect it. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  to  my  friend  the  satisfaction 
which  I  felt  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  you  little  expected  to 
have  found  in  me  this  habit ;  for  though  always  religiously 
disposed,  yet,  when  you  knew  me,  I  could  not  be  called  a 
religious  man.  This  is  one  of  the  blessings  which  I  ob- 
ttined  by  my  marriage.  My  wife  urged  it.  I  yielded  to  her 
wishes,  what  I  might  not,  perhaps,  have  granted  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  what,  if  I  had  not  done  at  first,  I  might,  like 
thousands,  have  neglected  to  do  at  all.  I  became  interested 
in  it;  it  affected  me,  and  led  me  very  gradually,  bul  svLteX^, 
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to  a  religious  and  devout  frame,  which  has  become  my  chief 
happiness." 

"It  is  the  experience  of  many,"  said  I ;  "  and  yet  how 
many  refrain  from  it,  through  a  merely  false  shame  in  be- 
ginning ! " 

*^  False  shame,"  he  replied,  ''  has  ruined  more  souls  than 
unbelief." 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  our  conversation,  which  led 
on  from  topic  to  topic,  till  the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned 
us  to  retire. 

Mr.  Benson  had  informed  me  of  the  Sunday  regulations 
of  his  house,  and  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  the 
family  risen  and  assembled  at  an  early  hour.  It  is  a  custom^ 
with  many  to  indulge  themselves  with  a  later  sleep  than 
usual  on  this  day  ;  and  I  have  not  been  inclined  to  censure 
it  in  those  whose  severe  toils,  during  the  week,  have  been 
unremitting,  and  whose  bodies  need  the  kindly  rest  of  the 
seventh  day.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that  religious 
people,  who  can  plead  no  such  excuse,  and  who  know  the 
value  of  religious  exercises,  should  so  frequently  squander 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  morning  in  sleep,  which,  on  other 
mornings,  would  have  been  devoted  to  active  duties.  Not 
so  my  friend.  "  If  I  can  rise  for  gain,"  said  he,  "I  can 
rise  for  devotion  ;  and  I  wish  my  children  to  learn  that  re- 
ligion is  a  waking  and  a  thinking  happiness,  not  a  drowsy 
and  slothful  one." 

The  same  mode  of  thinking  seemed  to  be  consistently 
acted  upon  throughout  the  operations  of  the  day.  I  have 
never  seen  a  household  which  seemed  to  me  better  fitted  to 
be  a  model,  or  where  the  Sabbath  seemed  at  once  to  be  so 
truly  a  delight,  and  so  perfectly  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
its  institution.  The  morning  devotions,  though  longer  than 
/  have  50inetimes  known  them,  yet  were  not  made  tedious. 
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The  master  of  the  house  interested  his  little  audience  by 
making  remarks  as  he  read,  by  asking  questions  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  entering  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
chapter.  This  saved  it  from  being  a  merely  formal  service ; 
and  I  have  seldom  known  so  evident  and  deep  interest  taken 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  was  expressed  in  the  attentive  eyes  and 
pleased  countenances  of  the  family  group. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Mr.  Benson  assigned  the  tasks 
for  liis  children,  who  quietly  sat  down  to  their  study  ;  and, 
to  my  surprise  as  well  as  gratification,  Mrs.  Benson  also 
engaged  herself  with  reading,  which  she  interrupted  only 
fur  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children,  until  the  bell 
rang  for  worship.  I  was  charmed  with  the  (luietuess  of  this 
hour,  and  wondered  liow  it  had  been  redeemed  from  the 
bustle  and  confusion  by  which  it  is  marked  in  many  fami- 
lies. But  I  found  the  secret  a  very  simple  one.  It  was  the 
resolution  to  relieve  the  day  from  all  lalx)r  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  devote  it  to  mental  and  religious  improve- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  no  time  had  been  lost  in  bed,  so 
as  to  shorten  the  morning  and  waste  its  hour  in  the  hurry 
of  preparation  for  church.  In  some  families  there  is  noth- 
ing but  washing  and  changing  clothes,  and  brushing  coats 
and  shoes,  and  perhaps  even  the  last  stitches  to  be  put 
into  some  rent  garment,  or  a  button  or  a  string  to  be  re- 
placed to  make  all  "  tidy.''  And  in  the  midst  of  these  vari- 
ous operations,  which  bear  the  aspect,  in  the  children's  eyes, 
of  being  the  most  important  of  the  day,  and  which  are  just 
finished  in  time  for  meeting,  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen  are 
to  be  attended  to,  and  the  mistress  must  give  directions  for 
dinner,  and  sec  that  the  pudding  is  prepared,  and  the  sauces 
made  ready.  So  that,  instead  of  quiet,  it  might  seem  a  little 
bedlam,  and  but  a  miserable  preparation  is  made  for  min- 
gling in  the  worship  of  God's  house. 
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This  was  managed  better  at  my  friend's.  "  All  that  re- 
lates to  cleanliness  and  clothing,"  said  Mrs.  Benson,  "  is 
done  the  day  before,  and  the  children  are  dressed  for  the 
day  on  rising.  Thus  the  hour  preceding  service  is  without 
interruption,  and  neither  our  thoughts  nor  tempers  are  dis- 
turbed by  unseasonable  cares.  This  I  consider  an  excellent 
habit  for  my  children,  as  it  teaches  them  to  value  the  day 
for  its  true  objects,  and  prevents  them  from  thinking,  as 
many  do,  that  they  go  to  church  to  show  their  clean  clothes. 
It  redeems  time,  also,  for  their  studies ;  for  their  tasks  are 
thus  learned  the  first  thing,  before  their  little  minds  have 
been  distracted  or  wearied ;  and  then,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  pleasant  books  are  put  into  their  hands  as  a  reward 
and  encouragement.  Much  is  done  in  this  way  to  form  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  to  make  all  their  associations  with 
religion  delightful." 

"  And  you  succeed  in  this  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Perfectly,  thus  far,"  she  replied.  "  I  believe  it  is  the 
happiest  day  in  the  week  to  them.  Nothing  is  suffered  to 
occur  which  shall  irritate  them ;  all  occasions  of  annoyance 
are  removed ;  and  we  study  a  variety  in  their  occupations, 
which  prevents  any  thing  from  becoming  tedious." 

''  But  there  is  still  another  advantage  in  this  arrange- 
ment," said  her  husband.  **  It  redeems  time  for  our  own 
improvement,  as  well  as  for  that  of  our  children  and  domes- 
tics. This  quiet  interval,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  is  a 
golden  opportunity.  Many  are  the  volumes  which  we  have 
read  together,  which  we  never  should  have  opened,  if  we 
had  passed  our  Sabbath  mornings  as  many  of  our  neighbors 
do.  Even  my  wife,"  continued  he,  "  has  thus  been  able 
to  acquaint  herself  with  books  on  divinity,  which  few  men 
have  read." 

I  wish  that  this  hint  might  be  enforced  upon  the  attention 
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of  our  female  friends.  It  happens  with  many  ladies,  that, 
ader  they  are  at  the  head  of  families,  they  fancy  they  have 
no  time  for  the  further  improvement  of  their  minds.  Their 
domestic  cares  are  as  much  as  they  can  attend  to;  and,  sub- 
mitting to  this  as  a  sort  of  necessity,  they  lose  what  taste  for 
books  they  once  had,  and  dwindle  down  into  very  common- 
place and  ignorant  women.  Now,  there  seems  to  me  a  great 
fault  in  this ;  and,  without  enlarging  on  the  subject,  I  will 
only  say,  that,  if  they  will  follow  Mrs.  Benson's  plan,  and 
redeem  the  Sabbath  morning  from  waste,  they  will  find  it 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  their  taste  for  profitable  reading,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  form,  or  at  least  help  them  to 
retain,  their  devotional  taste.  And  how  much  might  be 
gained,  both  to  the  relish  and  the  profit  of  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  calm  state  of  feeling  and  the  prepared  sobriety  of  spirit, 
with  which  they  would  then  go  up  to  the  house  of  God !  for 
want  of  which,  the  prayers,  the  music,  and  the  exhortations 
of  that  place  are  so  often  attended  without  interest  or 
effect 


CHAPTER  II. 

After  the  morning  had  passed  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  described,  the  hour  of  public  worship  arrived,  and 
we  went  forth  to  church.  Here,  too,  I  found  the  same  con- 
sistency which  I  had  remarked  before.  It  was  a  principle 
with  my  friends  to  make  every  thing  give  way  to  the  moral 
purposes  of  the  day ;  and,  while  none  could  be  further  from 
mperstiticmy  they  yet  carefully  avoided  whatever  might  de- 
prife  any  <me  of  its  full  advantages.  Therefore  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  allowed  to  go  out  to  public  wot^\^ 
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Not  even  a  domestic  was  left  at  home  to  prepare  the  family 
meal,  but  all  were  present  in  the  house  of  God. 

"  We  shall  make  no  stranger  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Benson 
to  me,  **  but  pursue  our  usual  course.  We  are  accustomed 
to  such  a  dinner,  on  the  Sunday,  as  may  be  prepared  in  a 
short  time  after  returning  from  worship ;  for  we  are  unwill- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  to  deprive 
a  domestic  of  any  opportunity  so  important  to  her.  Her 
privileges,  at  best,  are  few,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  abridge 
them  that  we  may  dine  well." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  "  it  can  be  called  no  sacri- 
fice on  our  part,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  to  regard  it  as 
such.  He  must  be  miserably  given  to  his  appetite,  who 
thinks  it  a  hardship  to  dine,  once  a  week,  on  cold  meat  or 
a  beefsteak.  For  myself,  I  count  it  a  gain ;  it  sits  light, 
and  leaves  me  the  power  of  attention,  and  enables  me  to 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  afternoon  as  in  the  morning, 
—  which  w  ould  not  be  the  case  if  I  feasted  as  many  da  I 
know  something  of  this  from  experience.  In  the  family  in 
which  I  lived,  when  a  young  man,  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
special  good  living.  It  was  made  a  point  to  have  a  better 
dinner  than  common ;  an  extra  course  was  provided,  and  a 
dessert  followed.  Consequently,  more  was  eaten  than  com- 
mon, and  I  always  found  the  afternoon  preaching  excessively 
heavy  and  fatiguing.  It  was  a  general  remark  in  the  family, 
that  the  good  parson  always  preached  worse  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  a  very  soporific  tone.  But  the  whole  fault 
really  lay  in  our  heavy  dinners,  which  would  have  put  us 
to  sleep  beneath  the  voice  of  St.  Paul  himself.  At  length 
it  happened  that  the  master  of  the  family  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  go  to  church  at  all  in  the  afternoon ;  he  was 
sure,  he  said,  that  he  could  get  no  good  from  such  drowsy 
doings,  and  it  was  quite  as  well  to  stay  at  home.     I  was  of 
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his  mind  for  a  time;  but  when  I  had  come  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  religion,  I  discovered  that  my  habit  of  indul- 
gence was  in  fault,  and  that  any  day  is  better  for  a  feast 
than  a  day  of  religious  instruction. 

"  Not  that  I  suppose  there  is  any  sin  in  the  thing  itself, 
or  that  a  man  is  to  be  condemned  for  merely  eating  a  better 
dinner  than  ordinary  on  the  Sabbath.  No  such  thing.  But 
a  man  does  very  unwisely  to  unfit  himself  in  this  way,  or  in 
any  way,  for  the  best  improvement  of  the  day." 

"  Or  its  best  enjoyment  either,"  said  I ;  "  for  how  can 
one  truly  enjoy  it,  who  goes  to  church  with  an  overloaded 
stomach  and  heavy  eyelids?  If  one  might  judge  by  their 
deeds,  I  should  fancy  that  half  the  families  of  my  acquaint- 
ance were  expressly  contriving  how  to  render  unprofitable 
this  most  valuable  hour  of  worship." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  enter  into  my  views,"  he  replied ; 
"  indeed  they  cannot  but  approve  themselves  at  once  to 
every  man,  who  will  permit  himself  seriously  to  weigh  the 
matter,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  do  diiferently  from  other  peo- 
ple. The  only  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  moral  good  from  the  means 
which  are  in  operation.  If  it  be,  as  every  one  will  allow, 
then  the  common  habits  of  the  people  in  this  respect  arc 
unwise. 

"  Let  us  take  this  town,"  he  continued,  "  as  an  example. 
It  contains  about  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants,  which 
make  not  far  from  three  hundred  families;  so  that  three 
hundred  well  and  able-bodied  persons  are  kept  from  public 
worship  every  Sabbath,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  dinner. 
Can  this  be  at  all  worth  while  ?  Would  not  the  cause  of 
improvement  and  happiness  be  promoted,  by  allowing  these 
penons  to  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Chria- 
tian  ifutruction  ? 
14 
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"  The  number  present  at  worship  in  this  place  is  prob- 
ably, on  an  average,  from  six  to  seven  hundred  —  less  than 
half  the  population.  And  I  believe  that  in  no  parish  can 
we  calculate  that  half  the  people  are  actually  present  at  one 
time  in  the  house  of  God.  The  aged  .ind  infirm,  the  sick 
and  the  small  children,  with  those  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend upon  them,  are  necessarily  absent.  But  these  certainly 
would  not,  on  an  average,  constitute  more  than  two  to  each 
family.  Thus,  then,  we  account  for  the  necessary  absence 
of  six  hundred  persons,  in  this  society.  Add  these  to  the 
seven  hundred  present,  and  we  have  thirteen  hundred. 
Where  are  the  rest  ?  Three  hundred  are  engaged  in  pre- 
parhig  food. 

*'  Hence  we  may  calculate,  that,  in  Boston,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  probably  not  far  from  ten  thousand  arc  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction  from  this  single 
cause.  In  New  York,  with  a  population  ef  one  himdred 
and  seventy  thousand,  the  number  cannot  be  short  of  thirty 
thousand.  Now,  what  advantages  are  gained  to  counterbal- 
ance this  evident  loss?  Why  should  religious  people  so 
thoughtlessly  cut  off  a  part  of  their  families  from  this  means 
of  knowledge  and  improvement  ?  " 

In  consequence  of  acting  upon  these  notions,  I  found  that 
the  season  of  intermission  was  redeemed  for  improvenicnt 
as  the  morning  had  been.  A  pleasant  conversation  took 
place  with  the  children  respecting  the  services  of  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  designed  to  refresh  their  memories,  and 
encourage  the  habit  of  attention,  and  thus  give  them  an 
object  of  interest  at  church.  Many  children  grow  up  with- 
out habits  of  attention,  from  not  having  been  taught  how 
to  attend,  or  having  any  sufHcient  motive  set  before  them. 
I  was  gratified  with  the  eagerness  and  readiness  with  which 
my  friend's  children  replied  to  his  inquiries,  and  the  cvi* 
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dcnce  which  they  gave  of  having  been  accustomed  to  this 
exercise.  To  the  two  oldest  it  had  become  a  pleasure,  and 
was  a  great  means  of  improvement.  They  regularly  wrote 
a  brief  account  of  the  discourses  of  the  day,  which  was 
read  to  their  parents,  and  corrected  or  improved  by  them. 
This  employment  was  made  pleasant  to  them,  and,  being  a 
regular  and  expected  exercise,  prevented  the  day  from  hang- 
ing heavily  upon  them,  and  passing  away  listlessly.  Great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  save  it  from  the  appearance  of  task- 
work, and  make  it  voluntary.  This,  indeed,  was  a  principle 
in  the  whole  domestic  management ;  and  I  saw  abundant 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mrs.  Benson's  observation  — 
that  parents  may  render  any  occupation  interesting  to  their 
children,  by  taking  interest  in  it  themselves,  and  sharing  it 
with  them. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  cheerful  quietness  and  entire  consistency  of  my 
friend's  arrangements  for  the  day,  put  my  mind  into  a  frame 
peculiarly  favorable  for  its  religious  enjoyments.  It  produced 
a  more  tlian  usual  portion  of  that 

'*  Heavenly  calm  within  the  breast," 
of  which  the  hymn  speaks,  and  which,  though  so  seldom 
found,  seems  so  truly  the  appropriate  privilege  of  holy  time. 
How  much  depends  on  the  state  of  our  minds !  At  another 
time,  I  might  have  fretted  at  the  preacher  as  common-place, 
dull,  and  wanting  in  matter ;  but  now,  every  thing  sounded 
wdl,  and  I  received  it  with  interest.  The  complexion  of 
mj  friend's  home  had  passed  into  my  heart ;  I  was  in  good 
vrith  every  thin|r  about  me,  and  was  ready  lo  Te^Vse^ 
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that,  if  such  serenity  could  flow  from  a  wise  arrangement  of 
the  day,  I  would  not  fail  to  put  in  practice  the  hints  I  had 
received. 

I  had  fallen  into  a  musing  posture,  as  thoughts  like  these 
passed  through  my  mind,  when  we  had  just  returned  from 
the  afternoon  service.  I  was  interrupted  by  the  cheerful 
voices  of  the  children  walking  in  the  garden,  near  the  win- 
dow where  I  was  sitting.  I  looked  at  them  for  some  time, 
as  they  passed  backward  and  forward,  playfully,  but  not 
noisily,  and  thought  that  I  had  never  seen  happier  counte- 
nances. They  were  glowing  with  "the  sunshine  of  the 
soul."  There  was  evidently  a  restraint  upon  their  move- 
ments, and  they  did  not  indulge  in  loud  and  violent  pleasure. 
But  the  restraint  was  plainly  voluntary,  dictated  by  their 
own  feelings,  and  with  no  harshness  in  it,  to  render  it  galling 
to  them. 

"  This  is  their  time  for  recreation,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  ob- 
serving that  I  watched  them.  "  Constant  confinement  and 
silence  might  render  the  day  tiresome  to  them,  and  its  re- 
turn unwelcome;  and  God  forbid  the  Sabbath  should  be 
80  to  a  child  of  mine.  No,  let  it  be  a  delight ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  it  so,  there  must  be  recreation.  I,  however, 
make  a  distinction  between  the  pleasures  of  this  and  other 
days,  in  order  to  connect  with  every  hour  of  it  a  sacred  a»' 
sociation.  Make  it  both  pleasant  and  sacred,  and  it  never 
will  lose  its  hold  upon  the  heart." 

We  pursued  the  conversation,  and  the  children  were  left 
to  themselves  till  we  were  summoned  to  an  early  supper. 
**  We  neither  fast  nor  feast  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Benson ;  "  but 
we  have  one  small  luxury  at  tea.  We  think  it  well  to  con- 
nect as  many  pleasant  associations  with  the  day  as  possible. 
Our  children  never  see  this  dish  at  any  other  time." 

"But  will  you  not  lead  them,"  said  I,  "  to  set  an  undae 
value  OB  the  gratification  of  appeUlel" 
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"  That  might  happen,"  she  replied,  "  if  we  seemed  to 
value  it  highly,  or  talked  ahout  it  as  a  thing  of  consequence, 
or  ever  used  it  by  way  of  reward  or  punishment.  But  we 
do  neither ;  we  simply  introduce  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  it  is  Sunday  ;  they  regard  it  as  doing  honor  to  the 
day ;  and  it  seems  to  mingle  itself,  in  their  minds,  with  the 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  season,  and  be  lost  among 
them." 

But  I  should  never  cease  were  I  to  record  all  the  good 
hints  which  were  dropped  in  the  course  of  conversation,  or 
repeat  every  thing  which  made  an  impression  on  my  mind. 
I  must  hasten  to  the  end. 

When  this  happy  meal  was  finished,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  mode  in  which  the  day  was  closed  by 
these  careful  parents.  First,  questions  were  asked  respect- 
ing the  religious  exercises  of  public  worship,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  day  were  recapitulated  and  enforced  in 
faniiiiar  conversation.  Then  the  brief  lessons  which  had 
been  learned  were  recited,  —  not  from  memory  only,  but 
care  was  taken  that  all  should  be  understood,  and  what  the 
children  did  not  appear  to  understand  was  patiently  ex- 
plained to  them ;  and  this  in  so  kind  and  familiar  a  way,  that 
it  excited  their  interest,  and  produced  no  fatigue  upon  their 
minds.  It  was  done  much  more  in  the  way  of  cx>nversation 
than  of  formal  recitation.  The  subject  was  talked  ahout^ 
and  the  children  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  partakers  in 
what  concerned  themselves.  When  this  was  over,  eacli  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  some  hymn ;  and  I  never  shall  forget 
the  feelings  which  were  excited  by  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  them  was  closed.  I  had  never  seen  the  hymn 
before ;  but  its  simplicity,  and  beauty,  and  appropriateness 
to  the  circle  in  which  the  little  lispcr  recited  it,  won  my 
heart  from  the  very  first  verse.  And  when  she  c^ime  Xo  \)\<& 
14^ 
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end,  and  took  her  brother  by  the  hand,  while  all  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  joined  in  a  circle,  and  repeated  together 
with  her  the  closing  lines, — 

'*  Brothers  and  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

Our  lips  together  move  ', 
O,  smile  upon  this  little  band. 
And  join  our  hearts  in  love,"  — 

I  cannot  describe  how  affecting  it  was.  I  was  overcome. 
I  was  melted.  And  I  saw  that  tears  stood  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  parents,  who  had  heard  it  repeated  a  hundred  times. 
I  felt  as  if  such  a  prayer,  from  such  a  cherub  band,  must 
indeed  have  a  prevailing  power  ;  and  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  I  heard  a  kind  voice  whisper,  Of  such  is  tfie  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

After  a  minute's  pause,  the  father  read  from  the  family 
Bible,  as  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  then  all  united  in 
singing  an  evening  hymn,  which  I  found  always  made  a 
part  of  the  worship  at  this  season.  A  fervent  but  brief  act 
of  supplication  and  praise  followed.  As  it  closed,  the  set- 
ting sun  poured  his  last  rays  upon  the  wainscot,  and  disap- 
peared beneath  the  horizon,  —  as  if  to  cast  his  parting  smile 
upon  such  a  scene,  and  rejoicing  to  carry  with  him  the 
record  of  a  family  so  employed.  And  thus  the  day  ended, 
—  to  me  a  memorable  one;  to  be  numbered  with  those 
which  I  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  and  on  which  I 
never  look  back  without  being  ready  to  exclaim,  "  /  have 
gained  a  day" 
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"  Swort  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows  or  of  the  mind.  God 
never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How  niiM>mblc  is  the  condition  of  those 
men,  which  spend  the  time  as  if  it  wore  ^iven  them,  and  not  lent ;  as  if  hours  were 
wotfte  creatures,  nnd  such  on  never  should  be  accounted  for ;  as  if  (»od  would  take 
thld  for  a  good  bill  of  rcckoninf! :  Jtenij  rjkmu  upon  my  pleasures  forty  yeara !  TheM 
men  shall  onr^;  find  that  no  bluod  can  privile^rc  idlcncri?*,  and  that  nothing  ht  more 
precious  to  God  than  tliat  which  they  desire  to  cast  away  —  time." 

BiBHor  IIaix. 


I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  day  never  broke  more  beautifully  than  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  April.  It  was  one  of  those  bright,  delicious 
mornings,  which  occasionally  take  us  by  surprise  in  the 
early  months,  the  more  delightful  because  they  stand  out 
from  the  harsh  and  grating  season,  like  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  the  cactus  from  their  unsightly  trunk.  I  think  there  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  whole  sky ;  and  as  the  light  cautiously 
stole  op  from  the  eastern  horizon,  like  the  gentlest  pencil- 
ings  of  the  northern  aurora,  it  presently  spread  into  a  wide, 
soft  blush,  which  might  remind  the  reader  of  Pope's  Ho- 
mer's rosy-fingered  Morn.  The  air  was  silent  and  motion- 
less, as  if  it  were  watching  that  fair  phenomenon  in  the  east ; 
and,  as  yet,  but  one  or  two  birds  had  opened  their  sweet 
throats  to  salute  it.  One  of  these,  a  melodious  blackbird, 
was  seated  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  within  a  few  feet  of  Da- 
vid Ellington's  window ;  so  that  that  hearty  young  mechanic, 
who  slept  while  he  slept,  but  knew  when  to  be  awake,  — 
somewhat  by  the  rule  that  his  father  taught  him  when  a 
boy,  "  Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play,"  — 
was  broad  awake  by  the  time  the  bird  had  got  half  through 
the  first  strain  of  his  melody.  He  turned  his  sunburnt  face 
to  the  window,  and  opened  his  large  eye  to  the  light ;  axkd 
I  think  the  uightraDgela  that  had  watched  by  Vurci  mxisX 
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have  delayed  to  depart  from  tlieir  post,  while  they  gazed  for 
a  time  on  the  glowing  smile  which  passed  over  his  manly 
countenance.  "  Beautiful/'  said  he,  "  beautiful !  it  looks 
like  the  very  smile  of  God,  and  that  bird  expresses  it  in  his 
song,  as  perfectly  as  if  he  could  speak. 

*  Thine  is  the  music,  Father  I  thine 
The  morning  minstrera  song  divine. 
Dead  is  the  sense,  and  dull  Uio  ear, 
That  can't  perceive  thee  every  where.'  " 

This  said,  he  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  objects  of  his 
love,  that  were  sleeping  by  his  side,  and  then  stole  gently 
from  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  took  his  Bible  from  the  table, 
and  read ;  closed  it,  and  ailer  a  little  pause,  knelt  in  prayer. 
It  was  not  long,  but  it  was  hearty ;  not  words,  so  much  as  a 
wakeful  gratitude  and  a  quick  thought  of  dependence  and 
love.  It  was  the  morning  salutation  of  a  confiding  child  to 
his  parent ;  and  -not  the  bird  that  continued  whistling  by 
his  window  was  freer  from  constraint,  or  uttered  itself  from 
a  heartier  impulse.  And  no  other  sound  broke  in  upon  the 
silence.  He  left  his  wife  and  children  to  a  little  longer 
refreshment  on  their  pillows,  passed  <[uietly  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, —  not  down  stairs,  for  the  house  was  of  one  story  only, 
—  took  his  box  of  tools  and  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  his 
day's  work. 

It  was  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  that  the 
unfinished  house  stood,  at  which  he  was  to  work  during  the 
day  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  lie  was  there  before  the 
sun,  and  before  his  employer ;  and  as  he  returned  to  his 
breakfast,  he  found  his  neighbor  in  the  next  house  just 
opening  his  door,  and  setting  his  mouth  almost  as  wide,  as 
he  yawned  and  stretched  himself  on  the  threshold. 

"  Well  done,  Ellington,"  said  he,  stepping  down  to  the 
fence  to  greet  him  as  he  passed  ;  *'  so  here  you  are  slaving 
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yourself  to  death  at  this  time  of  day.  What's  the  use  of 
turuirig  life  into  a  mere  drudgery  ?  You'll  wear  yourself 
to  death." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  John  Smith  had  showed  this 
neighlwrly  anxiety  on  account  of  Ellington's  unseasonable 
industry.  Indeed,  it  was  too  great  a  contrast  with  his  own 
habit<«,  and  was  leading  to  too  serious  a  contrast  in  their 
conditions,  not  to  make  it  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
him.  In  order  to  keep  down  some  uncomfortable  feelings 
of  shame  and  self-reproach,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  ex- 
aggerate the  ill-tendency  of  his  neighbor's  habits;  thus, 
like  greater  men,  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, in  order  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  a  hopeless  defence 
at  hoine.  Smith  was  not  what  is  usually  considered  a  bad 
man ;  but  he  was  irresolute  and  shiftless,  and  he  had  no 
strength  of  principle  to  give  vigor  to  his  occasional  wishes 
that  he  could  do  better.     A  very  common  case. 

"  Why,"  replied  Ellington,  "  it's  very  healthy  being  up 
early,  and  I  suspect  that  I  enjoy  myself  quite  as  well  as 
you  do." 

"  Nobody  can  enjoy  himself  till  after  breakfast.  It  takes 
forever  to  get  waked  up,  and  one  is  always  out  of  sorts  till 
he  has  warmed  himself  with  his  coffee." 

"Or  his  bitters'?"  said  Ellington,  smiling. 

•*  No ;  you  know  I  have  not  touched  them  this  twelve- 
month." 

"  Yes,  tliank  God !  I  know  it.  But  then  you  used  to 
think  you  were  not  half  a  man  till  you  had  your  glass ;  — 
yoa  have  found  that  was  not  true,  —  and  perhaps  you  would 
find  the  same  true  with  the  coffee." 

"  Give  up  coffee !    Not  I." 

"  No  reaflon  that  you  should ;  but  I  mean,  you  may  find 
oat^  if  yoa  try,  that  it  is  not  the  only  thing  to  make  a  mocci 
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of  you.  An  hour's  brisk  occupation  would  be  a  better  tonic. 
You  would  be  in  better  tune  with  yourself,  in  better  tune 
for  your  breakfast,  and  for  your  family,  and  for  your 
prayers." 

David  did  not  give  this  last  hint  without  deliberation. 
He  was  on  such  terms  with  his  neighbor  as  to  warrant  the 
freedom,  and,  indeed,  the  matter  to  which  it  pointed  had 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  with  them  before.  Smith 
perfectly  understood  him,  but,  not  choosing  to  reply,  merely 
said,  "  I  shall  not  work  myself  to  death  for  any  body." 

*'  Why,  do  you  really  think  I  am  pining  away,  John  ?  " 
said  David,  with  a  meaning  smile,  and  looking  at  his  stout 
hand  as  he  stretched  it  out.  Smith  could  not  help  smiling 
too,  for  the  contrast  with  his  own  puny  limbs  was  a  little  loo 
violent  for  gravity.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  may  do  for  stout 
fellows  like  you,  but  you  know  that  I  could  not  bear  it;  it 
would  kill  me  in  a  month.  Ah,  David,  if  I  only  had  your 
constitution  ! " 

"  It  is  a  blessing  to  be  thankful  for,  certainly,  and  I  hope 
I  am  devoutly  sensible  of  it.  But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  work,  that  I  am  speaking ;  you  very  well  know  that 
I  do  not  work  more  hours  than  others,  nor  so  many  as 
some." 

"  Yes,  and  that's  what  puzzles  me.  What  in  the  world 
should  possess  you  to  get  up  every  day  before  light,  as  if 
your  life  depended  on  it,  when  you  could  do  all  you  do  just 
as  well,  and  have  a  comfortable  morning  snoose  too?" 

"  Why,  there's  no  mystery  about  it,  John.  I  want  the 
leisure,  that's  all.  I  want  to  take  life  quietly,  and  not  be 
driven.  I  want  to  do  something  besides  work.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  man  was  created  for  nothing  in  this  world  but 
to  plane  boards  and  drive  nails,  and  then  go  home  and  sleep. 
He  could  do  that  if  he  was  made  of  cast  iron  and  oak  plank. 
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But  being  what  he  is,  a  thinking  creature,  capable  of  know- 
ing something,  and  having  a  soul  to  live  on,  after  all  the  iron 
is  rusted  and  the  oak  rotted,  he  ought  to  be  learning  some- 
thing else  and  doing  something  more.  Therefore,  I  want 
time  to  improve  my  mind ;  I  am  not  content  to  be  ignorant  ; 
I  want  to  know  more  of  this  wonderful  world,  and  the  won- 
derful truth  it  is  full  of  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  the  happier 
for  it;  and  not  only  so,  but  shall  the  better  serve  Ilim  who 
placed  me  here  and  sent  his  Son  to  save  me.  I  cannot  be 
willing  to  live  and  die  a  mere  axe-handle  and  turning-lathe ; 
I  want  to  be  a  man.  I  cannot  bear  to  spend  a  whole  life  in 
doing  nothing  but  earning  money  to  pay  for  my  potatoes 
and  cotton  ;  I  want  to  earn  something  which  will  last  me 
when  I  have  done  wanting  food  or  clothing.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  try  to  arrange  my  time  so  ns  to  get  leisure." 

"  You  arc  ambitious,"  said  Smith,  willing  to  give  a  turn 
to  the  subject  which  might  prevent  its  pressing  on  himself. 
•*  J  thought  you  were  more  contented  with  your  lot." 

''Ambitious!  contented!"  said  David,  with  a  slight 
emotion,  and  speaking  low  and  deliberately,  as  if  not  know- 
ing exactly  how  to  understand  his  neighbor's  remark  ;  "  yes, 
I  am  contented ;  not  a  man  in  the  county  has  better  cause 
(or  satisfaction  with  his  lot.  Have  I  not  sound  health,  a 
happy  home,  a  goo<l  trade,  regular  employment?  Do  you 
think,  because  I  want  to  do  something  more  than  work  at 
my  bench,  I  am  therefore  dissatisfied  with  that  work  ?  No, 
I  thank  God,  who  gave  me  hands  and  the  means  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  independent  livelihood,  I  can  do  all  this,  and  ac- 
complish higher  objects  too.  My  ambition,  as  you  call  it, 
is  Dot  to  get  away  from  my  business,  but  to  prevent  my 
boBiness  from  stealing  me  away  from  myself,  —  tliat  is,  from 
robbing  me  of  my  mind  and  my  soul ;  which  it  would  do^ 
i  I  did  not  contrive  to  get  some  hours  for  other  emi^Xo)- 
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ment  Why,  what  a  mere  shell  of  a  man  I  should  be  at 
sixty,  what  a  meagre,  impoverished  wretch,  made  up  of  noth- 
ing but  bones  and  flesh,  if  I  should  do  nothing,  meantime, 
but  sweat  twelve  hours  a-day  in  the  workshop,  and  eat  and 
gossip  and  sleep  away  the  other  twelve  !  I  should  not  be 
fit  for  any  company  worth  keeping  in  this  world,  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  afraid  to  open  my  eyes  in  another." 

"  That  other  world  seems  to  be  a  great  bugbear  in  your 
way,"  said  Smith. 

David  looked  at  him.  **  You  know  better  than  to  say 
that ;  you  speak  against  your  conscience." 

It  was  true  enough ;  he  spoke  against  his  conscience ;  it 
was  mere  bravado.  He  felt  the  justice  of  David's  words  ; 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  reverence  creep  over  him 
while  he  spoke ;  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  sinking  down 
to  insignificance  in  his  presence ;  and,  as  men  will  do  in 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  uncom- 
fortablencss  by  a  stout  answer,  as  if  the  sound  of  a  brave 
sentence  would  encourage  him.  David's  steady  reply  dis- 
concerted him,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  mean  exactly 
that ;  I  am  sure  that  I  look  for  another  life  as  well  as  any 
man.  But  I  don't  see  why  one  may  not  mind  his  business 
and  get  to  heaven  too." 

"  But  don't  I  mind  my  business?"  asked  David,  smiling 
again. 

**  Yes;  but  what  I  mean  is,  a  man's  business  is  enough 
for  him;  if  he  docs  that,  it*s  what  God  means  he  shall  do; 
and  the  minister  has  told  us  a  thousand  times,  that  we  can 
serve  him  and  be  religious,  just  as  well  at  the  ploughtail  as 
in  the  church." 

"And  that's  very  true;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  a 
man's  business" 
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"  Why,  his  trade,  to  be  sure,  or  his  calling,  whatever  it 
may  be ;  —  his  profession  in  lite." 

"But  do  you  rcalJy  think  that  to  spend  ten  hours  in 
sawing  and  driving  nails,  as  I  do,  or  eight,  (or  six — is  it  that 
you  spend  ?)  in  the  field,  is  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  this 
world  ?  Do  you  really  think  God  has  given  us  nothing  to 
do  during  the  other  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  hours  ? " 

"  Why,  wc  must  he  good;  that's  all." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  we  can  be  good,  if  we  do  nothing. 
I  could  not  contrive  to  be  good,  and  remain  idle  all  the  time 
XiAX     I  must  be  doing  something." 

"  To  be  sure ;  we  are  always  doing  something,"  said 
Smith,  hesitating,  as  he  felt  the  shoe  begin  to  pinch  again. 

**  Yes,  we  are  always  doing  something,  good  or  bad  ; 
words,  looks,  feelings,  are  something,  and  they  are  all  good 
or  bad ;  and  what  I  want  is,  to  arrange  such  employment 
for  my  time,  that  I  shall  stand  a  good  chance  of  resisting  all 
t'Muptation  to  bad  looks,  feelings,  and  words.  Idle  time, 
John,  is  the  most  ruinous  thing  in  the  world." 

*•  That's  not  to  the  point ;  what  I  say  is,  that  a  man's 
business  is  his  business ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  say  that 
he  must  do  more  than  that  or  he  cannot  be  saved.  That's 
the  point." 

*'  Suppose  it's  a  mischievous  business,  an  immoral  busi- 
ness ? "  asked  David ;  "  what  then  ?  " 

"O,  then  —  certainly,  —  because  that  is  being  a  bad 
man." 

••  But  he  may  pursue  a  mischievous  business,  and  yet 
think  himself  honest,  and  doing  right;  may  he  not?  Here 
is  Squire  Alrose,  who  made  his  money  twenty  years  ago  by 
a  dif^-tillcry,  which  has  ruined  more  than  one  family,  we 
both  know ;  yet  he  did  it  conscientiously,  and  an  honester^ 
more  well-meaning  man  never  Jived.  lie  sinned  (oi  vi^xiX 
of  Wght" 
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"  Very  well,"  answered  Smith  ;  "  and  I  think  that  he  will 
be  saved :  he  had  no  bad  motives;  he  intended  to  do  right." 

*'  Then  you  think  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his  motives 
and  intentions  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  Smith,  briskly,  very  much 
pleased  to  get  upon  plain,  safe  ground  —  "  exactly  so."  And 
he  put  his  hand  upon  the  fence,  against  which  he  was  lean- 
ing, and,  giving  a  spring,  seated  himself  on  it;  he  seefned  to 
be  almost  as  much  in  good  humor  as  if  he  had  actually 
swallowed  his  coffee. 

"  And  pray,"  asked  David,  "  what  are  the  motives  and  in- 
tentions with  which  men  pursue  their  daily  callings  —  your- 
self, for  instance  ?  Is  it  not  to  get  a  living,  to  earn  your 
bread?  Don't  you  do  just  as  much  as  you  are  obliged  to 
do  for  that  end,  and  no  more?  And  if  you  could  live  with- 
out working,  do  you  suppose  you  should  ever  plough  another 
furrow?" 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  should ;  I  tell  you  I  would  not 
drudge  as  I  do  if  I  could  help  it." 

*'  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  with  most  men ;  is  it 
not?" 

"  Yes,  candidly,  I  think  it  is ;  I  am  quite  of  Mr.  P.'s 
mind,  who  says  every  body  is  just  as  lazy  as  he  can  be." 

"  I  don't  think  it  true  of  every  body"  said  David,  "  but  it 
undoubtedly  is  of  very  many ;  they  follow  their  trade  for  a 
living ;  it  is  their  liveliliood.  All  their  motive  and  intention 
is  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Smith. 

"  And  a  man  is  to  be  judged,  you  say,  by  his  motives  and 
intentions?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  hold,  that  a  man's  bnsi- 
nesa  is  all  the  work  he  has  to  do  in  life.     He  would  do  it 
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just  the  same  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  heaven.  lie 
must  do  it,  whether  he  likes  or  not.  He  has  no  purpose  to 
please  God,  or  do  his  duty.  Judged,  therefore,  by  his  mo- 
tives and  intentions,  he  is  purely  selfish  and  worldly." 

**  Just  as  if  a  man  can't  serve  God  in  his  business ! " 
exclaimed  the  other,  warmly. 

"  So  he  may ;  but  then,  mind  you,  it  can  only  be  by  i/i- 
ttnding  to  serve  him.  If  there  be  not  the  intention y  there 
is  not  the  service." 

Smith  looked  as  if  a  new  thought  had  struck  him.  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  little  different 
tone  from  that  which  he  had  been  using,  **  Then  you  think 
that  I  am  all  wrong,  and  I  might  as  well  be  doing  nothing." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  I  think  you  are  right ;  but  it  seems 
to  me,  that  on  your  own  principles  you  arc  condemned. 
But  of  this  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  All  tliat  I  want  to 
say  now  is,  —  for  it  is  growing  late,  and  we  must  not  try 
the  patience  of  our  wives  too  far,  —  all  I  want  to  say  is, 
that  I  believe  in  my  soul,  we  are  put  here  to  do  much  more 
for  our.sclve^  and  others,  than  just  to  earn  a  living  or  grow 
rich  by  a  regular  trade.  We  must  turn  that  into  the  service 
of  God  by  doing  it  with  a  religious  heart,  and  we  must  con- 
trive by  other  means  to  do  some  good  and  improve  our 
minds.  I  do  not  think,  considering  that  you  and  I  can  get 
a  comfortable  living  as  we  can,  that  we  have  any  more  right 
to  be  ignorant  than  we  have  to  be  dishonest.  No  matter 
whether  we  become  rich  or  not ;  but  it  would  be  a  real  dis- 
grace to  go  through  life  no  wiser  or  better  than  we  began  it. 
So,  in  spite  of  all  your  alarm  for  me,  I  shall  get  up  at  day- 
break to-morrow,  and  study  as  well  as  work.  So  good 
morning ;  and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

He  turned  away  to  depart,  but  stopped  on  hearing  his 
neighbor  mutter,  *'  A  pretty  business  it  would  be  toi  ^  \o\xt* 
15* 
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neyman  carpenter  and  a  day-laborer  to  be  thinking  of  such 
things  as  libraries  and  writing-desks ! " 

"  Don't  disparage  us,  John ;  we  are  men,  are  we  not  ?  we 
have  eyes  and  souls,  have  we  not?  and  did  not  God  make 
us?  and  is  there  a  scholar  of  them  all,  that  looked  more 
like  a  student  in  his  cradle,  or  will  in  his  coffin  ?  Be  more 
of  a  man,  John,  and  believe  that  you  have  as  good  a  right  to 
know  all  that  can  be  learned,  and  become  as  wise  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  most  favored  scribe  in  Israel.  Have 
you  read  Dr.  Channing  on  Self-Culture?" 

"  No." 

"  I'll  send  it  to  you.  Read  it ;  he  has  written  out  my 
notions  exactly.     Don't  sleep  till  you  have  read  it." 

He  went  his  way,  and  Smith  jumped  from  the  fence  to 
meet  his  wife,  who  was  wondering  what  this  long  confer- 
ence could  mean.  "  He  is  a  strange  fellow,  that  Ellington," 
he  said  to  her  as  they  passed  into  the  house ;  '*  he  is  as  set 
and  religious  as  any  parson  ;  and  yet  he  is  as  pleasant  and 
easy  withal  as  if  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  had  the  right  of  it,  after  all." 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  sun  was  well  risen  before  Mrs.  Ellington  and  her 
two  little  ones  were  awake.  They  who  know  the  weariness 
that  attends  the  mother's  daily  cares  and  nightly  watchings, 
will  appreciate  David's  reasons  for  indulging  the  slambers 
of  his  wife  after  he  had  broken  his  own.  So  did  she ;  and, 
being  as  energetic  and  conscientious  in  her  sphere  as  he 
was  in  his,  she  found  no  difficulty  in  making  all  ready 
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against  his  return  from  his  morning's  work.  Accordingly 
the  children  were  dressed,  and  the  house  in  order,  and  the 
breakfast  prepared  at  the  appointed  season.  **  But  why 
does  not  father  come  ?  "  asked  little  Jemmy,  who  began  to 
be  impatient.  The  cause  was  evident  enough  when  his 
mother,  looking  up  the  road,  discovered  him  in  earnest  con- 
ference with  John  Smith ;  and  while  she  waited,  wondering 
at  the  lengthened  talk,  she  congratulated  herself  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  race  of  husbands  that  are  discomfited 
and  soured  by  an  overdone  breakfast.  "  It's  well  that  you 
are  not  like  uncle  Giles,"  were  her  first  words  to  him  as  he 
entered,  "  or  I  should  tremble  to  see  you,  after  breakfast 
had  been  kept  waiting  half  an  hour." 

"  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be  unhappy  for 
such  a  cause,"  said  David ;  ''  it's  a  comfort  to  have  got 
above  the  luxuries  that  tempt  to  ill-temper.  As  long  as  we 
indulge  in  no  niceties  that  can  be  spoiled  by  waiting,  we  shall 
run  little  risk  of  spoiling  our  tempers." 

"  That's  one  of  the  blessings  of  being  poor,"  said  his 
wife. 

''  So  it  is,  as  long  as  we  have  enough ;  and  a  man  can 
always  have  enough  if  he  will  be  content  with  what  he  has. 
Let  us  read  the  very  chapter  that  tells  us  of  this."  And, 
opening  the  Bible,  which  lay  ready  for  him  on  the  breakfast 
table,  he  took  Jemmy  on  his  knee,  while  Jane  held  the  baby, 
and  read  the  last  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  A 
few  words  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  followed,  and  they 
seated  themselves  to  their  frugal  and  cheerful  meal.  How 
might  thousands,  who  sat  down  that  morning  to  their  sump- 
tuous tables,  envy  the  happiness  of  that  neat  cottage,  though 
they  would  wonder  at  and  pity  its  poverty !  When  will  men 
learn  that  the  real  gain  is  ''  godliness  with  contentment "  1 

'  And  after  all/'  said  David,  as  they  sat  delibexaleX')  diw 
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cussing  their  decent  repast,  -^  for  he  used  to  say,  that  ration- 
al creatures,  who  can  talk,  have  a  right  to  spend  five  min- 
utes more  at  their  meals  than  the  hogs,  who  can  only  eat,  — 
**  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  not  be  gainers  by 
greater  frugality.  You  may  laugh,  dear ;  but  soberly,  if,  in 
the  warm  weather,  we  should  only  drink  water  and  eat  cold 
bread,  how  much  toil  over  the  fire  you  would  be  saved ! 
We  should  then  need  no  fire.  And  this,  besides  saving 
your  labor,  would  save  fuel,  and  sugar,  and  coffee;  —  so 
that,  by  autumn,  I  could  afford  to  buy  that  book  we  want  so 
much.  And  a  good  book  is  as  well  worth  having  as  a  cup 
of  coffee." 

"  I  donH  mind  the  work,  David,"  said  his  wife ;  "  so  that 
my  laboring  over  the  fire  is  no  reason ;  but  after  all,  as  you 
say,  I  had  rather  spend  half  an  hour  in  reading  than  in 
cooking ;  so  that,  if  you  think  it  won't  hurt  our  health,  I 
should  like  to  try  it." 

**  O,  if  it  hurts  us,  we  can  just  go  back  to  the  old  way. 
And  if  it  agrees  with  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  procure  some 
other  indulgences  beyond  the  book.  I  declare,  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  village  already.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  our  neighbors  feel  as  if  they  could  afford  to  buy 
tlie  Bridgewater  Treatises." 

**  Uncle  Giles  will  think  you  crazy." 

"  Ay,  —  and  I  believe  neighbor  Smith  does  already.  By 
the  way,  I  promised  him  a  book  this  morning." 

"  A  book !  "  exclaimed  Jane,  laughing ;  **  a  book  for 
John  Smith!     Do  you  suppose  he  will  read  it?" 

"Why,  perhaps  not;  but  I  do  not  despair  of  him;  his 
case  is  not  hopeless ;  and  if  he  can  only  be  excited  in  the 
right  way,  he  may  come  to  something  yet.  He  is  free  to 
talk  and  willing  to  listen,  —  that^s  something." 

"  Sometii'mgf  to  be  sure,  but  very  little  to  put  in  the 
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scale  against  long  habits  of  indolence  and  self-indul- 
gence." 

"  But  his  conscience  is  not  dead,"  said  David,  "  and  he 
sees  that  he  is  going  behindhand,  and  it  is  a  good  moment 
to  try  to  help  him  up.     So  I  must  not  forget  the  book." 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Jane. 

"  Self-Culture.  He  sneered  at  the  idea  of  men  like  us 
trying  to  study,  and  I  thought  this  would  set  him  right.  So 
let  me  have  it  and  go.  And  as  I  have  lost  nearly  an  hour 
this  morning,  let  me  have  some  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner, 
that  I  may  stay  at  noon  and  make  up  for  it." 

Away  trudged  he,  accordingly ;  and  his  wife,  having  cleared 
away  the  room,  drew  forth  her  morning's  work.  A  pleasant 
sight  it  would  have  been  to  peep  in  and  watch  her  that 
morning,  —  and  it  was  not  very  different  from  all  her  morn- 
ings. There  she  sat  at  the  table,  at  work  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  her  husband;  the  Bible  lay  open  beside  her,  as 
I  have  often  seen  it  in  the  abodes  of  humble  life,  and  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  to  imbibe  a  verse 
that  might  direct  and  cheer  her  thoughts.  The  children 
jirere  on  the  floor,  frequently  claiming  her  attention,  and 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  her  ingenuity  to  prevent  them 
from  interrupting  her  employment ;  till,  at  length,  wearied 
out  with  their  play,  they  both  fell  into  a  long  sleep,  and  the 
happy  mother  sat  watching  their  cradle,  and  working  and 
thinking,  —  as  full  of  enjoyment  as  if  there  were  neither 
want  nor  sorrow  in  the  world.  How  blessed  is  the  lot  of  a 
well-gOTerned,  contented  mind,  in  a  vigorous  and  healthful 
body  !  The  pampered  and  self-indulgent  know  not  the  lat- 
ter, and  are  strangers  to  the  former.  Godliness  with  con- 
iemtment  is  great  gain. 

Meanwhile,  David  was  as  busy  and  as  happy  amidst  h\« 
task  at  the  nDhniahed  house;  —  not  able,  indeed, Wkft  Yoft 
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wife,  to  catch  glances  at  a  book  every  moment  or  two,  but 
occupied  with  a  quiet  train  of  pleasant  thought,  which  real- 
ized the  expression  in  a  favorite  hymn  of  Doddridge,  which 
he  was  fond  of  singing  as  he  worked ;  — 

"  And  while  the  world  our  hands  employs, 
Our  hearts  are  Think  alone." 

He  had  no  idea  that  it  could  be  necessary  to  confine  down 
his  mind  to  the  mechanical  work  before  him ;  he  cultivated 
the  habit  of  thinking.  lie  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  My 
definition  of  a  right  man  is  a  man  perpetually  thoughtful. 
Ruin  begins  in  the  neglect  of  the  thoughts."  Thus,  in  fact, 
his  hours  of  labor  were  hours  of  study ;  for  his  mind  was 
busy  on  the  subjects  of  his  reading,  and  he  made  himself 
more  thoroughly  their  master  by  reflection.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  availed  himself  of  every  leisure  moment  to  add  to  his 
stock  another  fact  or  a  new  idea,  from  some  volume  which 
he  carried  always  in  his  pocket.  And  now,  accordingly, 
when  noon  arrived,  and  toil  ceased,  and  his  fellows  went 
away  to  their  dinners,  he  first  refreshed  himself  with  his 
frugal  fare,  threw  himself  for  a  time  at  full  lengtli  on  the 
boards,  in  complete  repose,  and  then,  taking  his  book,  occu- 
pied in  reading  the  half  hour  that  remained  before  his  com^ 
panions  returned. 

So  passed  on  the  laborious  and  tranquil  day,  —  every 
moment  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  mind  provided  for 
no  less  than  the  body.  So  its  hours  rolled  away,  till  the 
descending  sun  gave  token  of  the  coming  night,  and  brought 
the  season  of  labor  to  a  close.  One  is  almost  ready  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  happiest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  when  the 
setting  sun  sheds  his  parting  beams  over  the  earth.  There 
is  a  peculiar  serenity  and  sweetness  in  the  air.  The  last 
chirping  of  the  birds,  and  the  lowing  of  the  returning  cattle, 
fill   it  with  the  very  spirit  of  contentment     The  weary 
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laborer  moves  homeward,  amid  the  lengthening  shadows,  to 
his  waiting  wife  and  children ;  throws  oflT  his  burden,  and 
enjoys  the  exquisite  repose  of  love  with  those  that  are  dear. 
The  evening  twilight  imparts  a  beauty  indescribable  to  the 
fky  and  to  the  earth;  but  it  is  the  association  with  labor 
finished  and  families  meeting,  which  gives  to  that  hour  its 
most  affecting  charm.  To  what  thousands  of  our  race  does 
it  bring  the  solace^  their  only  daily  solace,  of  a  few  short 
hours  of  rest  and  love ! 

David  felt  all  this,  as  he  walked  homeward  to  his  cottage, 
which  contained  for  him  a  welcome,  such  as  only  an  equal 
affection  could  offer  to  the  highest  and  proudest  —  an  affec- 
tion, without  which  the  palace  is  a  desert,  and  with  which 
the  peasant  is  more  than  a  prince.  No  one  who  could  look 
into  his  hejirt  at  that  moment,  beating  as  it  was  with  con- 
tentment, love,  and  devotion,  could  doubt  that  the  greatness 
and  riches  of  the  world  Jire  dross,  in  comparison  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  inner  man.  And  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  and  little  ones  at  the  neat  repast,  while  the  sun 
threw  in  his  last  smiling  rays  upon  the  cheerful  group,  one 
would  almost  doubt  whether  it  could  be  a  fallen  world,  or 
whether  the  bower  of  Eden  overshadowed  more  simplicity 
and  peace. 

"  You  have  just  missed  of  seeing  uncle  Giles,"  said  his 
wife ;  "he  has  been  here  this  hour,  and  hardly  left  when 
you  came  in." 

David  expressed  his  regret,  and  asked  why  she  had  not 
detained  him  to  tea.  "O,"  said  Jane,  "it  was  in  vain  to 
uk  him  ;  I  fancy  that  we  are  a  great  deal  too  sober  and  fru- 
gal for  him;  he  thinks  us  very  mean  and  wretched,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

This  waa  true  enough.  Uncle  Giles  was  one  of  those  ^pet- 
aona  who  measure  mnDl'mess  and  generosity  by  tVve  fteedom 
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with  which  men  spend  upon  themselves.  To  keep  a  good 
table  and  make  a  respectable  show  in  dress,  is  spirited  and 
noble;  to  practise  frugality  and  self-denial,  no  matter  for 
what  cause,  is  mean  and  stingy.  There  are  a  great  many 
persons  of  this  class,  —  persons  who  will  make  any  sacrifice 
of  real  comfort  for  appearance  sake,  but  who  wonder  with 
infinite  amazement  at  the  man  who  will  sacrifice  any  ap- 
pearance for  the  sake  of  a  moral  or  intellectual  good.  To 
such  a  one  a  character  like  David  Ellington  is  a  complete 
puzzle.  Uncle  Giles  knew  that  he  was  a  sensible  and  kind 
man,  and  a  good  workman ;  all  the  more  strange  that  he 
should  have  such  out-of-the-way  notions  about  living.  He 
really  and  sadly  thought  his  niece  to  be  an  object  of  com- 
miseration, in  having  become  the  wife  of  a  man  below  her 
in  rank,  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  rising  in  the 
world,  who  was  content  with  a  one-story  house,  and  es- 
teemed books  and  knowledge  more  than  riches  or  enjoy- 
ment. He  had  come  to  condole  with  her  on  her  unfortunate 
condition  ;  matters  seemed  to  him  to  be  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  interfere,  and  bring  about 
some  change  which  should  restore  her  to  the  position  she 
occupied  before  her  marriage.  Jane  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  his  unnecessary  sympathy,  while  she  appreciated 
his  affection.  "  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  she,  "you  mistake  the 
matter  entirely ;  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  got  into  Paradise  before  my  time,  life  is 
so  easy  and  joyful  to  me.  There  is  not  a  thing  that  I  could 
alter  for  the  better." 

"  Ah,  Jane,"  he  replied,  with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the 
head,  "  you  young  wives  will  say  any  thing,  rather  than  have 
it  suspected  that  your  marriage  disappoints  you.  But  I  am 
sure  you  may  trust  your  own  uncle.  And  don't  I  see  with 
my  own  eyesl    Are  you  not  mewed  up  here  all  the  day 
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Jorig,  working  and  drudging,  and  just  to  scrape  along,  be- 
cause your  husband  chooses  to  spend  all  his  earnings  on 
those  trashy  books  and  instruments?  Don't  I  know  that 
you  have  given  up  all  the  generous  living  that  you  were 
used  to,  and  are  deprived  of  almost  the  very  essentials  of  a 
decent  meal  ?  And  where  are  the  pleasant  parties,  and  the 
brisk  dances  I  Instead  of  them,  here  you  sit,  poring  over 
your  Mcthodistical  books  along  with  your  Methodistical  hus- 
band, till,  I  verily  believe,  you  will  think  it  a  sin  even  to  smile 
on  your  baby." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  David,  when  his  wife  repeated  to  him 
this  conversation,  **soit  is, — when  men  can  do  nothing 
else,  they  contrive  to  ailix  an  obnoxious  name ;  and  one  is  a 
Methodist  and  another  an  infidel,  according  to  the  effect 
they  desire  to  produce,  or  the  ill-feeling  they  wish  to  vent 
How  many  good  men  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  petty  per- 
secution !  Not  that  I  think,"  he  continued,  laughing  at  his 
own  earnestness,  **  we  are  persecuted  by  your  good  uncle ; 
but  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  this  same  self-satisfied 
ignorance,  in  a  wider  sphere,  has  occasioned  half  the  sufTer- 
inga  of  the  church.  If  uncle  Giles  really  knciv  how  the 
case  stands,  he  would  not  talk  and  feel  so." 

"  So  I  told  him,"  said  Jane.  **  Said  I,  *  You  should  come 
and  sec  with  your  own  eyes,  and  judge  from  actual  observa- 
tion. There  are  different  tastes,  you  know ;  and  our  mode 
of  life  might  not  suit  your  taste,  but  so  long  as  it  suits  ours, 
we  may  be  very  happy  in-  it;  and  if  you  would  but  come 
and  see  how  entirely  happy  we  are,  and  how  full  of  cheerful- 
ness and  even  fun,  you  might  still  wonder  at  our  taste,  but 
yea  would  no  longer  be  uneasy  about  us.' " 

**  I  heartily  wish  that  he  would  do  so,"  said  David,  "  but 
I  fear  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  convincing  him.  He 
has  lired  too  long  in  the  habit  of  regarding  superficiBV  en^o^- 
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nient  as  the  chief  good,  to  perceive  any  attractiveness  in  so- 
ber and  mentaJ  pleasures." 

"  But  it  is  not  too  hite  for  him  to  be  touched  with  juster 
notions  of  religion." 

**  No,  not  too  late ;  it  is  never  too  late,  I  suppose,  strictly 
speaking.  There  is  an  infinite  power  in  divine  tnith  to 
overcome  any  heart,  if  rightly  introduced  to  it.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  introduce  it  rightly  to  one  who  has  always, 
on  principle,  resisted  it,  and  who  prides  himself  on  having 
the  most  sensible  and  rational  notions.  How  are  you  to  get 
at  him  ?     He  is  impenetrable." 

"True;  he  looks  down  upon  us  with  a  sort  of  a  self-com- 
placent pity,  as  being  in  a  delusion.  He  thinks  that  religion 
consists  in  going  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  keeping  up  a 
reputable  appearance  ;  any  particular  attention  to  it  beyond 
this  he  regards  as  downright  fanaticism." 

"  And  fanaticism  is  to  be  despised.  Therefore  it  is  that 
men  of  his  class  are  among  the  most  hopeless.  I  should 
much  sooner  expect  to  see  John  Smith  a  hearty  and  devoted 
Christian.  He  is  not  hardened  by  the  self-conceit  of  fan- 
cied attainment ;  he  has  never  imagined  himself  a  religious 
man.  He  may  therefore  be  touched.  And  I  do  not  mean 
to  lose  a  speedy  opportunity  of  continuing  this  morning's 
talk." 

"  But  you  must  choose  a  better  time  for  it  than  before 
breakfast.  You  spoiled  his  wife's  temper  for  the  whole  day. 
She  prides  herself  on  her  breakfast  table  too  much  to  bear 
such  a  delay." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  David,  "  it  was  rather  unsea- 
sonable. And  I  have  been  thinking,  for  other  reasons,  that 
I  must  alter  my  plan  a  little.  I  am  too  much  interrupted 
in  my  reading  during  the  day ;  and  now  that  tljp  evenings 
are  growing  short,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  do  my  studying 
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before  breakfast.  Then  I  shall  have  the  day  for  work,  and 
nobody  can  interrupt  that.  I  shall  then  be  a  man  of  leisure 
for  my  work,"  he  added,  while  he  moved  away  from  the 
table  and  began  to  romp  with  his  children,  "  as  Walter 
Scott  was  for  his  friends,  after  having  done  up  his  chapter 
before  any  body  was  stirring." 

So  this  change  of  plan  was  settled ;  and  after  a  hearty 
frolic  with  the  little  ones,  the  happy  father  composed  him- 
self to  study,  with  a  readiness  of  attention,  and  avarice  of 
time,  that  even  Bowditch  hardly  surpassed.  The  children 
were  then  quietly  put  to  rest,  and  the  cottage  set  in  order, 
and  the  wife  at  length  placed  herself  by  his  side,  and  he 
read  to  her  aloud,  and  they  talked  of  what  they  read,  until 
the  hour  came  for  retiring.  Then  the  day,  which  began  in 
praise,  was  ended  in  prayer,  and  night  and  sleep  sank  down 
together,  with  a  benediction  of  repose,  on  the  simple-heart- 
ed, vj^ambitiousj  and  devoted  pair. 
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There  are  a  great  many  boys  who  stand  at  the  Boston 
market,  with  baskets  in  their  hands,  to  carry  home  meat  for 
gentlemen  who  come  to  buy.  Many  of  them  are  dirty  and 
ragged.  Some  of  them  are  bad  boys,  who  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  wicked  play,  and  use  wicked  language.  They 
sometimes  steal  and  lie ;  and  they  are  so  noisy  as  to  be  very 
troublesome  to  the  people  in  the  market. 

One  day  Mr.  Jones  came  to  buy  some  beef;  and  a  crowd 
of  these  boys  ran  up  to  him,  crying  out,  "  Shall  I  carry  it 
for  you,  sir  1 "  "  Do  let  me  take  it,  sir."  "  I  spoke  first, 
sir."  Mr.  Jones  told  them  that  he  did  not  want  them; 
and  then  said  to  the  market-man,  that  he  would  send  for 
the  meat  presently.  He  was  just  turning  away,  when  a  little 
boy  said  to  him,  "  Please  let  me  carry  it  home  for  you,  sir." 
He  spoke  so  modestly  and  softly,  that  Mr.  Jones  stopped  to 
look  at  him.  He  was  not,  like  most  of  the  other  boys,  ragged 
and  dirty ;  but  his  clothes  were  all  whole,  and  his  face  and 
hands  were  clean.  He  had  no  hat  on,  and  no  shoes ;  so 
that  he  seemed  to  be  very  poor,  though  he  was  so  very  neat. 

Mr.  Jones  was  pleased  to  see  this,  for  he  thought  that  he 
must  be  a  good  boy,  and  that  his  mother  must  be  a  good 
womaxL     He  asked  the  market-man  if  he  knew  him. 

"  Noy  sir/'  he  answered,  "  I  never  saw  him  before  iu  ixq 
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"  I  never  was  here  before,"  said  the  boy. 

"  And  how  came  you  here  now  ?  "    said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  My  mother  sent  me  here.  She  is  sick,  and  cannot  work, 
and  has  no  money  to  buy  any  food ;  and  so  she  sent  me  here 
to  try  to  earn  some.  And  if  I  cannot  get  any,  my  mother 
will  not  get  well,  and  I  shall  not  have  any  thing  to  eat." 

Mr.  Jones  put  the  meat  into  his  basket,  and  told  him  to 
carry  it  to  Washington  Place,  on  Fort  Hill.  The  boy  did 
not  know  the  way ;  and  Mr.  Jones  said  that,  as  he  was  going 
home,  he  might  follow  him. 

When  they  got  to  the  house,  and  the  boy  had  carried  his 
load  round  to  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Jones  called  him  into  the 
parlor,  and  asked  him  his  name.  He  said  that  his  name 
was  Robert  Fowle. 

"  Where  do  you  live?  "  asked  Mr.  Jones. 

"  In  White-Bread  Alley,  close  by  Mr.  Parkman's  meeting- 
house," said  Robert. 

"  What  is  your  father's  business?  " 

"  I  have  no  father,"  said  Robert ;  "  he  died  two  years  ago." 

**  And  what  does  your  mother  do? " 

"  She  takes  in  washing  and  sewing,  and  docs  any  thing 
she  can.  But  she  is  sick  now,  and  can  do  nothing.  So  I 
am  obliged  to  stay  away  from  school  to  help  her,  or  else  w^e 
should  all  starve." 

"  How  many  of  you  are  there  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jones. 

"  There  are  five  besides  me,  and  they  arc  all  girls,  and  I 
am  the  eldest,  and  I  am  but  twelve." 

"  And  have  you  no  relations,  nor  friends,  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Robert ;  "  all  our  relations  live  a  great 

way  off,  and  we  have  not  been  long  enough  in  Boston  to 

know  many  folks  here.     So  mother  has  to  do  all  when  she's 

well,  and  now  she's  sick,  there's  nobody  but  I." 

Mr.  Jones  pitied  the  poor  woman,  an<^  resolved  to  help 
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her.  lie  gave  Robert  some  money,  and  promised  to  employ 
him  every  day,  if  he  behaved  well.  He  determined  also  to 
find  something  more  for  him  to  do. 

Robert  hastened  home  to  liis  mother.  She  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  mending  a  child's  gown,  and  looking  very  pale 
and  sick.  The  children  were  standing  round  her,  cold  and 
hungry,  and  little  Anne  was  crying  because  she  had  nothing 
to  eat 

Robert  was  very  glad  that  he  had  some  money  to  buy 
bread,  and  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  held  it  up  in 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  See,  mother,  only  see  what  a  good 
gentleman  it  was ;  see  how  much  he  gave  me.  Don't  cry, 
Anne,  for  now  wc  shall  have  enough.  And  he  said  it  was 
because  you  was  sick,  and  he  knew  you  was  a  good  mother, 
because  I  looked  and  spoke  so  nice.  And  he  said  we  must 
all  take  care  and  be  good  children." 

Mrs.  Fowle  told  Robert  not  to  talk  now,  but  to  run  and 
buy  some  bread.  Little  children,  who  always  have  enough 
to  eat,  do  not  know  how  glad  these  little  hungry  creatures 
were  to  sec  the  loaf  that  he  brought  home. 

While  they  were  busily  and  heartily  eating,  Robert  told 
them  all  that  he  had  done  that  morning,  and  that  Mr.  Jones 
had  promised  to  give  him  something  more  to  do. 

He  then  went  to  school  in  the  aflernoon,  for  he  loved  his 
books,  and  his  mother  would  not  suffer  him  to  neglect  them. 
The  poorest  boys  in  Boston  can  attend  the  public  schools, 
and  Mrs.  Fowle  knew  that  children  cannot  be  happy  nor 
good,  if  they  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write. 

The  next  morning  Robert  washed  himself,  and  washed 
and  fed  the  smaller  children,  and  took  his  basket  to  go  out. 
••  Good-bj,  mother ;  good-by,  children." 

"  Robert,  stop  one  minute,"  said  his  mother.  ''  Do  ^o\x 
know  any  of  the  ho/s  in  the  market  ?  " 
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**  No,  mother,  not  one,"  said  Robert 

"  Well,  my  dear  son,"  said  she,  **  I  hope  you  will  not 
play  with  them,  nor  have  any  more  to  do  with  them  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  I  hear  that  some  of  them  are 
bad  boys,  and  do  not  speak  the  truth,  and  say  wicked 
words." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Robert,  "  and  they  fight.  I  saw 
them.  And  they  swear  terribly.  And  they  were  very  saucy 
to  some  gentlemen." 

**  I  hope  you  will  not  learn  to  do  so,  Robert.  You  had 
better  starve  than  learn  to  be  wicked.  It  would  break  my 
heart  to  have  you  a  bad  boy.  Be  very  careful,  then,  Rol>- 
ert ;  and  if  they  try  to  draw  you  away,  do  not  go  with  them. 
Remember  what  I  say,  and  remember  your  dear  father. 
Remember  what  the  Bible  says,  too." 

Robert  promised  that  he  would  be  careful,  and  ran  off  to 
the  market.  Mr.  Jones  did  as  he  had  said,  and  Robert 
found  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,  day  after  day,  and  to 
buy  many  comfortable  things  for  his  mother.  He  carried 
all  his  money  to  her,  and  would  not  spend  any  of  it  for  ap- 
ples and  cakes,  like  other  boys.  He  behaved  so  well,  that 
many  gentlemen  always  wanted  Robert  Fowle  to  carry  home 
their  marketing ;  and  one  gave  him  a  hat,  and  another  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  so  made  him  more  comfortable  and 
happy. 

When  the  boys  found  that  Robert  had  more  errands  at 
the  market  than  any  of  them,  some  of  them  were  very  an- 
gry. They  said  that  he  was  anew  boy,  and  had  no  business 
there,  and  that  he  had  come  to  get  away  their  money.  He 
would  not  pitch  cents  with  them,  nor  play  at  any  game  in 
which  they  could  get  away  his  money  ;  and  so  they  called 
him  mean  and  stingy.  He  would  not  keep  company  with 
them,  nor  hear  bad  stories;   and  they  called  him  proud. 
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And  because  he  looked  cleaner  and  more  neat  than  they, 
they  gave  him  the  name  of  the  little  gcntlnnan,  and  some- 
times the  white-bread  genthman.  In  this  way  they  teased 
him,  and  tried  to  make  him  unhappy.  But  he  minded  it  as 
little  as  he  couhj,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  right.  Yet 
he  olten  felt  grieved,  and  was  glad  wlien  the  time  came  for 
him  to  go  home,  and  be  witli  his  mother  and  sisters. 

"O  mother,"  said  he  one  day,  when  he  came  home  to 
dinner,  "  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  I  have  done  going  to 
market ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear  ?  "  said  his  mother. 

**  Because  the  boys  plague  me  so,"  said  Robert ;  and  he 
told  her  how  they  treated  him,  and  what  names  they  called 
him. 

"But  is  it  not  partly  your  fault,  Robert?  Perhaps  you 
tease  *Ac»i,  and  are  not  obliging,  and  love  to  seem  better 
than  they." 

"  O,  uo,  mamma,"  cried  out  his  oldest  sister,  Mary,  who 
was  ten  years,  "  I  am  sure  it  can't  be  so ;  for  Robert  is 
always  obliging,  and  never  teases  any  body." 

•*  I  try  to  be,  I  am  sure,"  said  Robert.  "  But  you  know 
you  told  me  not  to  play  with  them,  because  they  do  not  be- 
have well." 

"  But  you  must  treat  them  well,"  answered  his  mother, 
"  and  be  kind  to  them.  Always  do  to  them  as  you  would 
have  them  do  to  you.     You  know  where  that  rule  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  in  the  New  Testament." 

"  If  you  always  act  according  to  this  rule,  by  and  by  they 
will  be  ashamed  to  tease  you,  for  they  will  see  that  you 
mean  them  no  harm.  Besides,  if  you  knew  how  they  came 
to  be  such  bad  boys,  you  would  think  them  to  be  pitied." 

"How  IS  it,  mother?" 

"  Because  the/  were  never  (aught  better,  as  you  wete. 
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Some  of  them  had  no  kind  father,  like  yours,  to  take  care 
of  ihem;  and  some  of  them  have  parents  who  drink  and 
quarrel,  and  never  teach  them  any  thing,  nor  send  them  to 
school.  We  should  therefore  pity  them  as  well  as  blame 
them,  and  try  to  make  them  better.  For  if  you  had  been 
brought  up  as  they  were,  perhaps  you  would  have  been  like 
them." 

"  I  will  remember  what  you  say,"  said  Robert;  **  but  still, 
I  wish  I  had  done  going  where  they  arc." 

His  mother  told  him  that  she  hoped  to  be  so  well  in  a 
few  days,  as  to  work  again,  and  then  he  would  go  to  market 
no  longer. 

The  next  day,  Robert  had  an  opportunity  of  practising 
on  his  mother's  advice.  A  boy  by  the  name  of  John  Saun- 
ders asked  him  to  help  carry  a  large  basket  to  Bowdoin 
Square ;  and  though  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  him,  yet 
Robert  was  so  obli^Ting  as  to  go ;  and  John  said  he  was  the 
cleverest  of  all,  for  none  of  the  others  would  go.  Ned 
Field  wanted  to  use  his  little  basket  while  he  was  gone,  be- 
cause his  own  was  not  very  clean.  Robert  gave  him  leave, 
but  begged  him  not  to  let  it  get  dirty. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Ned ;  **  I  shan't  hurt  your 
nicety." 

But  when  Robert  came  back,  he  found  his  basket  very 
dirty,  and  the  handle  broken. 

**  O  Ned,  how  could  you  do  this  ?  "  cried  Robert. 

Ned  only  laughed,  and  the  other  boys  joined  him. 

**  I  should  think  you  might  do  as  you  would  be  done  by," 
said  Robert,  very  quietly,  and  began  to  walk  away.  Ned 
knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and  therefore  he  flew  into  a  pss^ 
sion,  as  people  often  do,  that  they  may  seem  to  think  them- 
selves right. 

'*  What's  that  you  say  1 "  he  cried.     "  None  of  your  im- 
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nee,  Mr.  Gentleman.     None  of  your   mother's  goody 

Mr.  White-bread  clean-face." 

[  don't  know  why  you  should  be  angry,"  said  Robert, 
r  what  harm  there  is  in  a  clean  face.  And  I'm  sure, 
m  had  been  used  to  my  mother's  good  lessons,  you 
d  love  tliem." 

Do  you  say  my  mother  is  not  as  good  as  yours  ?  "  cried 
;  and  he  liflcd  up  his  hand,  and  struck  iiim  twice,  so 
most  to  knock  him  down. 

A  fight !    A  fight !  "    cried  the  wicked  boys,  clapping 
;  hands;  and  they  tried  to   make   Robert  return  the 
'.     But  Robert  knew  it  was  wrong  to  fight,  and  there- 
stood  still,  astonished,  though  not  afraid. 
He's  afraid,"  cried  the  boys.    "  Coward  !  Coward !  " 
I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Robert. 
Why  don't  you  fight,  then  ?  "  said  they. 
Because  it's  wrong  to  fight  at  any  time,"  said  Robert ; 
d  I  beliere  I  did  not  do  right  in  what  I  said  just  now  ; 
it  certainly  will  not  make  it  right  to  fight  about  it." 
he  boys  shouted,  and   hissed,  and   said  it  was  mean- 
ted  to  take  back  his  words  for  a  blow. 
Not  for  a  blow,"  said  Robert,  "  but  because  they  were 
ig.     And  I  think  it  would  be  very  mean,  if  I  should 
to  Ned  what  was  wrong,  and  try  to  Bog  him  too." 
That's  a  noble  fellow,"  said  a  man  that  was  standing 

"  Live  up  to  that,  my  lad ;  it's  the  true  spirit.     Ned, 
ought  to  take  example.     It's  you  that  are  to  blame." 
ed  knew  this,   but  he  was  sullen  and  obstinate,  and 
I  away  without  speaking. 

he  next  day,  when  Mr.  Jones  came  to  market,  he  asked 
ert  how  his  basket  came  to  be  broken.    A  man  who 
1  near,  the  same  who  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  Robetl 
lay  before^  began  to  tell  the  whole  story ;  and  'R.obeil 
IT 
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soon  took  up  his  basket,  with  the  meat  which  Mr.  Jones 
had  been  buying,  and  went  away.  Mr.  Jones  had  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  man's  story,  and  when  it  was  done, 
turned  round  to  take  up  the  change  which  the  market-man 
had  laid  down  for  him  on  the  bench.  But  there  was  a  silver 
half-dollar  missing.  Mr.  Jones  said  he  had  seen  the  man 
put  it  there,  but  now  it  was  gone.  Perhaps  it  had  rolled  off 
on  to  the  floor.  No ;  they  searched  for  it,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Then  somebody  must  have  taken  it.  Who 
could  it  be?  "Perhaps  it  was  Robert,"  said  the  man; 
"  he  stood  round  that  side." 

"  Robert !  "  said  Mr.  Jones ;  "  where  is  he  ?  " 

**  O,  he  went  off  long  ago,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 

"  That's  the  reason  he  would  not  stay  and  hear  the  story 
through,"  said  another. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  another ;  "  I  wondered  what  made  him  in 
such  a  hurry.     It's  plain  enough,  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  the  white  little  gentleman  wanted 
to  buy  him  a  new  clean  shirt,  I  suppose." 

In  this  way  they  all  talked  loud,  and  called  him  many 
hard  names.  Nobody  spoke  for  him  but  John  Saunders ; 
and  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  likely  so  obliging  a  boy 
would  steal. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  know  what  to  think.  He  set  out  to 
meet  Robert  as  he  should  come  back.  But  Robert  had 
taken  another  street.  Mr,  Jones  returned  to  the  market, 
thinking  to  And  him  there.  But  Robert  did  not  come  back 
again  that  forenoon. 

Every  body  was  now  certain  that  he  had  taken  the  half- 
dollar  ;  and  Ned  Field,  who  had  been  of  an  errand,  coming 
up,  declared  that  he  saw  the  sly  little  gentleman  take  it 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jones. 

Ned  answered  that  he  did  it  with  such  an  innocent  look. 
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that  he  thought  it  was  something  Mr.  Jones  gave  him  for 
being  so  good  a  boy. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  mention  it  afterwards,  when  we 
were  talking  about  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  I  did  not  hear  any  talk  about  it,"  said  Ned ;  "  for  a 
gentleman  called  me  away  to  wait  on  him,  and  I  have  but 
just  got  back." 

This  was  true ;  and  Mr.  Jones  began  to  think,  as  every 
body  else  thought,  that  Robert  was  a  thief.  This  grieved 
him  very  much,  and  he  walked  away  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
Mr?.  Fowle*s  house.  **  What  a  pity,"  he  thought,  "  that  so 
well  behaved  a  boy  should  be  dishonest !  What  grief  it  will 
be  to  his  mother !  " 

Mrs.  Fowie  was  very  much  shocked  and  astonished,  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  was  accused  of  dishonesty,  and  she 
said  that  she  could  not  believe  it.  Robert  declared  that  he 
was  innocent,  and  that  he  never  should  think  of  doing  so 
wicked  a  thing ;  and  when  Mr.  Jones  told  him  that  Ned  Field 
said  he  saw  him  take  the  half-dollar,  he  burst  out  a-crying, 
and  said,  "  O,  what  a  wicked  boy,  to  tell  such  a  cruel  lie !  " 

"  But  if  you  did  not  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  **  what 
made  you  run  away  so  suddenly  1 " 

"1  did  not  run  away,  sir,"  said  Robert ;  "  but  you  were 
all  talking  about  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  right  to  stand  by 
and  listen ;  so  I  took  my  basket  and  went  away." 

*'  But  what  made  you  go  home  so  slyly  through  the  other 
street?" 

**  Because  it  was  nearer,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry." 

"  What  made  you  in  a  hurry  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  said  Robert,  '*  but  I  had  done 
aU  my  errands,  and  I  always  like  to  be  at  home  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  Did  your  mother  want  yon  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir,"  said  Robert. 

"  Was  it  not  a  great  deal  sooner  than  you  commonly 
come  home?"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Robert. 

"  Ah,  Robert,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  that  is  all  very  much 
against  you." 

His  mother  thought  so  too.  But  Robert  still  protested 
most  earnestly  that  he  was  innocent. 

"  I  must  search  your  pockets,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

Robert  burst  out  a-crying  again,  and  said,  "  Indeed,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  there." 

Mr.  Jones  made  him  empty  his  pockets,  and  there  were 
two  silver  half-dollars  there.  His  mother  lifted  up  her 
hands,  and  cried  out,  "  O  Robert,  how  came  you  by 
them?" 

"  I  came  by  them  honestly,  mother,"  he  answered,  dry- 
ing his  eyes ;  "  but  I  did  not  mean  you  should  know  I  had 
them,  because  I  wanted  to  surprise  you  by  and  by.  The 
way  I  did  was  this.  Sometimes  a  gentleman  would  pay  me 
more  than  enough;  and  I  always  laid  that  by,  till  I  got 
enough  to  make  half  a  dollar,  and  then  I  changed  it  for 
this." 

"  Who  changed  it  for  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jones. 

Robert  said  he  could  not  tell,  for  it  was  in  a  shop  as  he 
came  home  one  day,  and  he  did  not  mind  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Jones  shook  his  head,  and  did  not  believe  him.  He 
asked  him  how  he  came  by  the  other. 

"  You  gave  it  to  me  yourself,  sir,  three  weeks  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Jones ;  "  but  this  one  I 
think  you  stole.  Every  thing  you  say  is  very  unlikely ;  and 
besides,  Ned  saw  you." 

Mr.  Jones  then  said,  that  he  should  consider  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  such  a  boy,  and  went  away. 
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Robert  and  his  mother  sat  for  some  time,  full  of  sorrow, 
but  witliout  saying  a  word.  By  and  by  Robert  spoke  out, 
"  O,  how  glad  I  am  that  there  is  a  God !  for  now  there  is 
ODC  that  knows  I  am  innocent.  My  mother  thinks  I  am  a 
thief,  and  Mr.  Jones  thinks  so,  and  every  body  thinks  so. 
But  God  knows  every  thing,  and  he  knows  I  am  not.  Every 
body  else  hates  me,  but  God  loves  me  just  as  well  as  ever." 

"  And  if  you  are  innocent,  my  son,"  said  his  mother, 
"  trust  him,  and  he  will  make  your  innocence  appear." 

"  He  knows,  too,  what  a  lie  Ned  Field  told,"  continued 
Robert  "  O,  how  dreadfully  he  must  feel,  to  know  that 
God  heard  him ! " 

Robert's  father  and  mother  had  tauglit  him  to  think  much 
of  God,  and  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  thought  of  him 
now.  It  made  her  feel  a  strong  hope  that  his  innocence 
would  be  cleared  up ;  but  she  did  not  say  any  thing.  She 
thought  it  best  in  all  trouble  quietly  to  wait.  She  was  sure 
that  all  would  be  well  at  last,  for  she  always  found  that 
every  dark  side  had  its  bright  side,  and  that  it  is  never  right 
to  despair,  or  be  overcome  with  trouble. 

Robert  could  not  go  to  the  market  the  next  day,  because 
e^erj  body  thought  him  a  thief  He  therefore  went  to 
school.  But  the  boys  looked  hardly  at  him,  and  avoided 
hiin.  It  was  very  hard  to  bear  this,  and  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  could  not  pursue  his  studies.  The  master  saw  that 
something  troubled  him,  and  kindly  told  him  that  he  might 
go  home. 

Robert  went  out,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  went,  till 
he  came  to  the  water  side,  where  some  boys  were  playing 
on  the  ice.  One  of  them  broke  through.  The  rest  were 
frightened,  and,  instead  of  helping  him,  began  to  run  away. 
Robert  called  to  them,  and  begged  them  to  help  th^  W] 
J7* 
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out.  But  they  were  so  frightened,  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing. Robert  got  a  long  pole,  and  slid  it  along  on  the  ice, 
till  the  end  of  it  reached  the  boy.  He  called  to  him  to  take 
hold  of  the  pole  and  raise  himself  by  it,  and  in  that  way  the 
ice  would  bear  him.  Robert  held  the  other  end,  and  by 
great  exertions  the  boy  got  out  safe.     It  was  Ned  Field. 

"  O  Robert,"  said  he,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should 
have  been  drowned." 

Ned  was  so  chilled  by  being  long  in  the  cold  water,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  into  a  house  and  put  to  bed. 
He  was  very  sick.  But  when  Robert  was  going  away,  he 
called  him  back,  and  said,  — 

"  O  Robert,  you  have  saved  my  life ;  and  yet  how  wicked 
I  have  been  to  you !  I  thought  you  was  stingy  and  proud, 
and  so  I  hated  you,  and  tried  to  tease  you.  I  spoiled  your 
basket  on  purpose  to  plague  you,  and  said  you  stole  the 
half-dollar  when  I  stole  it  myself  And  now  you  have  saved 
my  life!". 

Robert  went  home  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  told  his 
mother  what  had  happened,  and  what  Ned  had  said.  She 
told  him  to  observe  how  God  punished  the  wicked  boy,  and 
how  unhappy  he  now  must  be. 

"  But  perhaps  he  will  be  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he 
lives,"  she  said. 

"  I  dare  say  he  will,"  said  Robert.  And  as  long  as  Ned 
was  sick,  he  every  day  went  to  see  him,  and  did  kind  things 
for  him  ;  so  that  Ned  came  at  last  to  love  him  very  much. 
He  told  every  body  that  Robert  was  innocent,  and  for  that 
every  body  was  glad ;  for  all  who  knew  him  loved  him. 
They  also  forgave  Ned,  because  he  was  penitent ;  and  when 
he  got  well,  he  was  ever  after  a  better  boy. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  see  Robert,  and  shook  him  heartily  by 
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the  hand,  and  promised  to  do  something  which  should  re- 
ward him  for  his  sufferings.  He  kept  his  promise;  and 
Robert  grew  to  be  a  very  respectable  and  excellent  man. 
And  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  never  forgot  the  lesson  he  had 
learned  —  to  trust  Providence  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  and 
to  be  always  obliging  and  kind. 


POETRY. 


"  If  he  had  properly  a  worldly  ambition  for  any  tiling,  it  was  for 
the  fame  of  a  poet  He  had  constantly  in  view  grreat  objects  to 
accomplish,  and  he  therefore  derived  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
those  employments  which  promoted  tliem.  But,  apart  from  this 
source  of  interest,  he  took  more  pleasure  in  poetical  composition 
than  in  any  other  occupation ;  and,  altliough  he  indulged  himself  in 
it  but  little,  it  was  an  occupation  more  to  his  original  taste  than  any 
other.  When  his  mind  was  entirely  unbent,  when  he  had  no  im- 
mediate purpose  to  accompiisli,  as  in  travelling,  or  in  sickness,  he 
almost  instinctively  turned  to  poetry  for  rest  or  refreshment  But, 
with  this  strong  love  for  it,  it  was,  after  all,  only  an  accident  in  his 
life.  He  has  only  left  enough  to  show  of  what  he  was  capable,  had 
he  not  been  so  exclusively  occupied  with  what,  in  his  view,  had 
higher  claims  on  his  attention."  —  Lift  of  Henry  Wart^  Jr.  p.  468. 


EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  following  selections  from  Mr.  Ware's  poetical 
writings  comprise  all  he  has  left  in  a  condition  for 
publication,  that  I  have  felt  authorized  to  print. 
Some  of  the  pieces  have  been  already  published. 
A  few  are  well  known,  and  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  finish  his 
"  Dream  of  Life,"  fragments  of  which  possess  no 
ittle  merit,  and  the  design  of  which  is  admirable. 

In  preparing  the  manuscripts  for  publication,  no 
.nore  liberty  has  been  taken  in  their  correction  and 
revision  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  su- 
pervision of  the  author  himself  would,  doubtless, 
have  induced  a  more  severe  criticism,  and  imparted 
a  superior  finish. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  and  convenience  of 
reference,  I  have  introduced  here  the  few  poems 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Memoir.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  selections,  reference  has  been  had  to 
variety  and  taste,  rather  than  to  chronological  order. 
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SEASONS    OF    PRAYER. 

December,  1826. 


To  prayer,  to  prayer ;  —  for  the  morning  breaks. 
And  Earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all  below  and  abovQ, — 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
O,  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air. 
Send  upward  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer;  —  for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on ; 
Like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright, 
And  gire  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night. 

To  prayer;  —  for  the  day  that  God  has  blest 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers, 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  e^es, 
For  her  new-horn  infant  beside  her  lies. 
17 
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O  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 
With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 
Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer ; 
Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathermg  band, 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand. 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  bids  parent  and  home  farewell ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  sinner's  dying  side, 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Ilim  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow ; 
O,  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now? 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair, 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ? 

Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith. 

And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 

He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends; 

There  is  peace  in  his  eye  that  upward  bends; 

There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air; 

For  his  last  thoughts  are  God's,  his  last  words  prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 

A  voice  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 

It  commends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave ; 

It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave; 

It  points  to  the  glory  where  He  shall  reign, 

Who  whispered,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 
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The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
But  gladder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransomed  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise, 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 


Awake,  awake !  and  gird  up  thy  strength 

To  join  that  holy  band  at  length ! 

To  Him  who  unceasing  love  displays. 

Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise,- 

To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given; 

For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 


GREENOUGH'S  STATUES  OF  THE 
CHERUB  AND  CHILD. 


"  QVX  IfUNC  ABIBIS  IN  LOCA  ?  * 


Child. 
Whither  now,  sweet  spirit,  say? 
Whither  tends  our  lengthening  way? 
Sun  on  sun,  and  star  on  star. 
We  have  left  behind  us  far, 
Till  my  awed  and  raptured  mind 
Longs  a  resting-place  to  find. 
Shall  these  wonders  never  end? 
Whither  do  we  yet  ascend? 

Cherub. 
Gentle  brother,  onward  yet; 
Higher  wonders  must  be  met. 
All  these  blazing  worlds  are  dim 
To  the  light  that  mantles  Jlim, — 
Him,  who  calls  thee  —  with  his  own- 
To  the  bliss  before  his  throne. 
There  are  all  the  pure  in  heart; 
There  the  loving  never  part. 
Thither  pain  nor  sorrow  come; 
Happy  brother,  welcome  home ! 
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TO    MARY. 

Octobers,  1833. 


The  forms  they  love,  let  others  deck 
In  robes  of  rich  resplendent  fold ; 

Fling  chains  of  pearl  around  the  neck. 
And  tip  the  graceful  ear  with  gold; 

And  bid  the  costly  bawbles  tell 

How  strong  the  heart's  affections  swell. 

But  she,  whose  presence  cheers  my  life, 
Whose  moral  beauty  makes  my  pride, 

Far  lovelier  as  the  trusted  wife 

Than  when  the  lovely  trusting  bride, — 

Jewels  are  no  interpreter 

Of  what  the  husband  feels  for  her. 


I  see  her,  on  this  joyful  day. 

The  idol  of  her  happy  home, 
Whose  grateful  inmates  kneel  and  pray 

That  Heaven  would  bless  for  years  to  come,- 
Long  years  of  bright  rejoicing  life,  — 
This  honored  mother,  friend,  and  wife. 
IS* 
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Wealth  has  no  gifts  for  such  a  day ; 

Words  try  their  feeble  strength  in  vain;- 
Yet  some  slight  token  may  convey 

The  feelings  it  cannot  explain. 
Mother,  —  this  simple  token  take/ 
And  prize  it  for  a  father's  sake. 


*  A  little  work  on  Domestic  Education. 
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TO    THE    URSA    MAJOR. 

1825. 


With  what  a  stately  and  majestic  step 
That  glorious  constellation  of  the  north 
Treads  its  eternal  circle!  going  forth 
Its  princely  way  amongst  the  stars  in  slow 
And  silent  brightness.     Mighty  one,  all  hail ! 
I  joy  to  see  thee  on  thy  glowing  path 
Walk,  like  some  stout  and  girded  giant — stern. 
Unwearied,  resolute,  —  whose  toiling  foot 
Disdains  to  loiter  on  its  destined  way. 
The  other  tribes  forsake  their  midnight  track, 
And  rest  their  weary  orbs  beneath  the  wave; 
But  thou  dost  never  close  thy  burning  eye. 
Nor  stay  thy  steadfast  step;  but  on,  still  on, 
While  systems  change,  and  suns  retire,  and  worlds 
Slumber  and  wake,  thy  ceaseless  march  proceeds 
The  near  horizon  tempts  to  rest  in  vain. 
Thoa,  faithful  sentinel,  dost  never  quit 
Thy  long-appointed  watch ;    but,  sleepless  still. 
Dost  guard  the  fixed  light  of  the  universe. 
And  bid  the  North  forever  know  its  place. 

Ages  have  witnessed  thy  devoted  trust. 
Unchanged,  unchanging.     When  the  sons  of  God 
Sent  forth  that  shout  of  joy  which  rang  through  heaven, 
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And  echoed  from  the  outer  spheres  that  bound 

The  illimitable  universe,  thy  voice 

Joined  the  high  chorus;   from  thy  radiant  orbs 

The  glad  cry  sounded,  swelling  to  His  praise 

Who  thus  had  cast  another  sparkling  gem, 

Little,  but  beautiful,  amid  the  crowd 

Of  splendors  that  enrich  his  firmament 

As  thou  art  now,  so  wast  thou  then  the  same. 

Ages  have  rolled  their  course,  and  Time  grown  gray; 

The  earth  has  gathered  to  her  womb  again, 

And  yet  again,  the  myriads  that  were  born 

Of  her  —  uncounted,  unremembcred  tribes. 

The  seas  have  changed  their  beds;    the  eternal  hills 

Have  stooped  with  age;    the  solid  continents 

Have  left  their  banks;  and  man's  imperial  works, — 

The  toil,  pride,  strength  of  kingdoms,  which  had  flung 

Their  haughty  honors  in  the  face  of  heaven, 

As  if  immortal,  —  have  been  swept  away, 

Shattered  and  mouldering,  buried  and  forgot. 

But  time  has  shed  no  dimness  on  thy  front, 

Nor  touched  the  firmness  of  thy  tread ;  youth,  strength, 

And  beauty  still  are  thine  —  as  clear,  as  bright, 

As  when  the  Almighty  Former  sent  thee  forth, 

Beautiful  offspring  of  his  curious  skill. 

To  watch  earth's  northern  beacon,  and  proclaim 

The  eternal  chorus  of  eternal  Love. 

I  wonder  as  I  gaze.     That  stream  of  light, 
Undimmed,  unquenched, — just  as  I  see  it  now, — 
Has  issued  from  those  dazzling  points,  through  years 
That  go  back  far  into  eternity. 
Exhaustless  flood !  forever  spent,  renewed 
Forever!     Yea,  and  those  refulgent  drq)s, 
Which  now  descend  upon  my  lifted  eye, 
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Lcfl  their  far  fountain  twice  three  years  ago. 
While  those  winged  particles,  whose  speed  outstrips 
The  flight  of  thought,  were  on  their  way,  the  earth 
Compassed  its  tedious  circuit  round  and  round, 
And,  in  the  extremes  of  annual  change,  beheld 
Six  autumns  fade,  six  springs  renew  their  bloom. 
So  far  from  earth  those  mighty  orbs  revolve ! 
So  vast  the  void  through  which  their  beams  descend! 

Yea,  glorious  lamps  of  God !    He  may  have  quenched 
Your  ancient  flames,  and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres;  and  yet  no  tidings  reach 
This  distant  planet.     Messengers  still  come 
Laden  with  your  far  fire,  and  we  may  seem 
To  see  your  lights  still  burning ;  while  their  blaze 
But  hides  the  black  wreck  of  extinguished  realms, 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reigned. 

Yet  what  is  this,  which  to  th*  astonished  mind 
Seems  measureless,  and  which  the  baflled  thought 
Confounds?    A  span,  a  point,  in  those  domains 
Which  the  keen  eye  can  traverse.     Seven  stars 
Dwell  in  that  brilliant  cluster,  and  the  sight 
Embraces  all  at  once;  yet  each  from  each 
Recedes,  as  far  as  each  of  them  from  earth. 
And  every  star  from  every  other  burns 
No  less  remote.     From  the  profound  of  heaven, 
Untravelled  even  in  thought,  keen,  piercing  rays 
Dart  through  the  void,  revealing  to  the  sense 
Systems  and  worlds  unnumbered.    Take  the  glass, 
And  search  the  skies.    The  opening  skies  pour  down 
Upon  your  gaze  thick  showers  of  sparkling  fire  — 
Stars,  crowded,  thronged,  in  regions  so  remote 
That  their  swift  beams  —  the  swiftest  things  that  be. — 
Have  traveJJed  centuries  on  their  flight  to  eatlYv. 
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Earth,  sun,  and  nearer  constellations!  what 

Are  ye,  amid  this  infinite  extent 

And  multitude  of  God's  most  infinite  works ! 

And  these  are  suns! — vast,  central,  living  fires, — 
Lords  of  dependent  systems,  kings  of  worlds 
That  wait  as  satellites  upon  their  power, 
And  flourish  in  their  smile.     Awake,  my  soul, 
And  meditate  the  wonder !     Countless  suns 
Blaze  round  thee,  leading  forth  their  countless  worlds ! 
Worlds  —  in  whose  bosoms  living  things  rejoice. 
And  drink  the  bliss  of  being  from  the  fount 
Of  all-pervading  Love.     What  mind  can  know, 
What  tongue  can  utter,  all  their  multitudes ! 
Thus  numberless  in  numberless  abodes ! 
Known  but  to  thee,  blest  Father !     Thine  they  are, 
Thy  children,  and  thy  care  —  and  none  overlooked 
Of  thee!  —  no,  not  the  humblest  soul,  that  dwells 
Upon  the  humblest  globe,  which  wheels  its  course 
Amid  the  giant  glories  of  the  sky, 
Like  the  mean  mote  that  dances  in  the  beam 
Amongst  the  thousand  mirrored  lamps,  which  fling 
Their  wasteful  splendor  from  the  palace  wall. 
None,  none  escape  the  kindness  of  thy  care ; 
All  compassed  underneath  thy  spacious  wing, 
Each  fed  and  guided  by  thy  powerful  hand. 

Tell  me,  ye  splendid  orbs!  as  from  your  thrones 
Ye  mark  the  rolling  provinces  that  own 
Your  sway  —  what  beings  fill  those  bright  abodes? 
How  formed,  how  gifted  1  what  their  powers,  their  state, 
Their  happiness,  their  wisdom  ?     Do  they  bear 
The  stamp  of  human  nature?    Or  has  God 
Peopled  those  purer  realms  with  lovelier  forms 
And  more  celestial  minds?    Does  Innocence 
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Still  wear  her  native  and  untainted  bloom  ? 

Or  has  Sin  breathed  his  deadly  blight  abroad, 

And  sowed  corruption  in  those  fairy  bowers? 

Has  War  trod  o*er  them  with  his  foot  of  fire? 

And  Slavery  forged  his  chains,  and  Wrath,  and  Hate, 

And  sordid  Selfishness,  and  cruel  Lust, 

Leagued  their  base  bands  to  tread  out  light  and  truth, 

And  scatter  wo  where  Heaven  had  planted  joy  ? 

Or  are  they  yet  all  Paradise,  unfallen 

And  uncorrupt  l  existence  one  long  joy, 

Without  disease  upon  the  frame,  or  sin 

Upon  the  heart,  or  weariness  of  life  — 

Hope  never  quenched,  and  age  unknown. 

And  death  unfeared ;  while  fresh  and  fadeless  youth 

Glows  in  the  light  from  God's  near  throne  of  Love? 

Open  your  lips,  ye  wonderful  and  fair  ! 
Speak,  speak!   the  mysteries  of  those  living  worlds 
Unfold!  —  No  language?     Everlasting  light, 
And  everlasting  silence  ?  —  Yet  the  eye 
May  read  and  understand.     The  hand  of  G(m1 
Has  written  legibly  what  man  may  know  — 
The  glory  of  the  Maker.     There  it  shines 
Ineffable,  unchangeable;   and  man, 
Bound  to  the  surface  of  this  pigmy  globe, 
May  know  and  ask  no  more.     In  other  days, 
When  death  shall  give  th'  encumbered  spirit  wings. 
Its  range  shall  be  extended;  it  shall  roam. 
Perchance,  amongst  those  vast,  mysterious  spheres; 
Shall  pass  from  orb  to  orb,  and  dwell  in  each. 
Familiar  with  its  children  —  learn  their  laws, 
And  share  their  state,  and  study  and  adore 
The  infinite  varieties  of  bliss 
And  beauty,  by  the  hand  of  Power  divine 
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Lavished  on  all  its  works.     Eternity 
Shall  thus  roll  on  with  ever- fresh  delight; 
No  pause  of  pleasure  or  improvement ;  world 
On  world  still  opening  to  th'  instructed  mind 
An  unexhausted  universe,  and  time 
But  adding  to  its  glories ;  while  the  soul, 
Advancing  ever  to  the  Source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  lives,  adores,  and  reigns 
In  cloudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  bliss. 
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on  TRB 

COMPLETION   OF   NOYES  S   TRANSLATION    OF   THE   PROPHETS. 
JNovember,  1837. 


In  rural  life,  by  Jordan's  fertile  bed, 

The  holy  prophets  learned  of  yore  to  sing ; 
The  sacred  ointment  bathed  a  ploughman's  head. 

The  shepherd  boy  became  the  minstrel  king. 

And  he  who  to  our  later  ears  would  bring 
The  deep,  rich  fervors  of  their  ancient  lays, 
Should  dwell  apart  from  man's  too  public  ways, 

And  quaff  pure  thoughts  from  Nature's  quiet  spring. 
Thus  hath  he  chose  his  lot,  whom  city  pride 

And  college  hall  might  well  desire  to  claim; 
With  sainted  seers  communing  side  by  side, 

And  freshly  honoring  their  illustrious  name. 
He  hears  them  in  the  field  at  eventide, 

And  what  their  spirit  speaks  his  lucid  words  proclaim. 
19 
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THE    DWELLING-PLACE    OF    GOD. 

Auguat  17,  1813. 


God  dwells  in  heaven  :  he  rules  above, 

In  everlasting  might, 
Beyond  where  stars  their  courses  move, 

In  uncreated  light. 

God  dwells  in  hell :  his  vengeance  there 
Gleams  through  the  black  abode; 

The  realms  of  anguish  and  despair 
Confess  the  present  God. 

God  dwells  on  earth;  and  all  around 
We  view  his  wondrous  power ; 

His  terrors  in  the  thunder  sound, 
His  mercies  in  the  shower. 

When  man  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 

There  God  resides  within, 
To  witness  every  feeling  there. 

And  pardon  every  sin. 

But  most  of  all  the  Lord  resides 

Within  an  humble  mind; 
The  worth  that  modest  merit  hides 

His  grace  is  sure  lo  find. 
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By  pious  men  he  may  be  found, 
And  every  where  adored  ; 

Where'er  they  tread  is  holy  ground, 
A  temple  to  the  Lord. 


O,  let  me  find  thee  every  where  — 
Around  me,  and  within! 

Be  every  day  a  day  of  prayer, 
And  pure  from  every  sin. 
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HYMN, 

ON  EEVELATION   IV.    2,  3  j    XV.  3. 
1823. 


Around  the  throne  of  God 

The  host  angelic  throngs ; 
They  spread  their  palms  abroad, 
And  shout  perpetual  songs. 
Him  first  they  own, 
Him  last  and  best; 
God  ever  blest. 
And  God  alone. 

Their  golden  crowns  they  fling 

Before  his  throne  of  light. 
And  strike  the  rapturous  string. 
Unceasing,  day  and  night: 
"Earth,  heaven,  and  sea. 
Thy  praise  declare; 
For  thine  they  are. 
And  thine  shall  be. 

"  O  holy,  holy  Lord, 

Creation's  sovereign  King! 
Thy  majesty  adored 

Let  all  creation  sing; 
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Who  wast,  and  art, 

And  art  to  be; 

Nor  time  shall  see 
Thy  sway  depart. 

"  Great  are  thy  works  of  praise, 

O  God  of  boundless  might ! 
All  just  and  true  thy  ways, 
Thou  King  of  saints,  in  light ! 
Let  all  above. 
And  all  below. 
Conspire  to  show 
Thy  power  and  love. 

"Who  shall  not  fear  thee.  Lord, 

And  magnify  thy  name? 
Thy  judgments,  sent  abroad, 
Thy  holiness  proclaim. 
Nations  shall  throng 
From  every  shore. 
And  all  adore 
In  one  loud  song." 

While  thus  the  powers  on  high 
Their  swelling  chorus  raise, 
Let  earth  and  man  reply. 
And  echo  back  the  praise; 
His  glory  own. 
First,  last,  and  best, 
God  ever  blest, 
And  God  alone. 
19  • 
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CLASS   MEETING,   AUGUST  25,  1813. 
TiaUf  Sajvdt  and  Jxivifr. 


Come,  classmates  and  friends,  as  ye  mingle  once  more. 
Renew  all  the  feelings  so  oft  felt  before; 
Return  from  your  wanderings  on  life's  weary  main, 
And  join  the  glad  circle  of  friendship  again. 

The  world  we  have  seen  is  cold,  wayward,  and  strange; 
It  asks  all  our  time,  and  gives  little  exchange : 
Then  gladly  we  cast  all  its  troubles  away, 
And  welcome  the  meeting  of  friendship  to-day. 

Smooth  down  the  rough  wrinkles  of  care  on  your  brow; 
From  your  eye  dash  the  tear-drop  of  bitterness  now; 
Every  cloud  from  the  spirits  be  banished  away, 
And  joy  gild  the  moment  of  meeting  to-day. 

Has  your  lot,  since  we  parted,  been  sad  and  distressed? 
Has  your  eye  lost  its  lustre,  your  bosom  its  rest? 
You  here  shall  rekindle  its  happiest  ray. 
And  pillow  your  bosom  on  friendship  to-day. 

But  if  Fortune  has  clothed  in  her  brightness  your  head, 
And  sunshine  and  flowers  decked  the  path  that  yoa  tread. 
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Then  bring  your  bright  garlands,  your  treasures  display, 
To  gladden  the  meeting  of  friendship  to-day. 

How  oft  have  we  crowded  this  table  around, 
And  pledged  the  high  cup  in  festivity  crowned ! 
To-day  the  same  board  shall  its  treasures  display, 
The  same  cup  of  feeling  be  mingled  to-day. 

And  the  taste  of  the  wine,  from  this  goblet  of  love, 
Shall  cling  to  our  lips,  and  shall  never  remove; 
Our  cheeks  the  warm  glow  shall  forever  retain, 
And  bring  back  the  thought  of  this  meeting  again. 

Then  pledge  Alma-Mater — our  joy,  and  our  pride! 
We  have  drunk  at  her  bosom,  we've  walked  at  her  side : 
Our  warmest  affections  we  ever  will  pay, 
And  live  to  her  honor: — we  pledge  it  to-day. 
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HYMN    FOR    EASTER. 


1817. 


There  is  a  very  animated  air  and  chorus,  which  1  have  heard  sung 
with  great  delight,  adapted  to  a  triumphant  song  on  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  Egyptians  — 

"  Bound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ! 
Jehovah  hath  triumphed !  his  people  are  tree  I  '* 

The  following  lines,  to  the  same  tune,  are  more  suitable  to 
Christian  worship.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  Easter 
Day.  

Lift  your  loud  voices  in  triumph  on  high, 
For  Jesus  hath  risen,  and  man  cannot  die! 

Vain  were  the  terrors  that  gathered  around  him, 

And  short  the  dominion  of  death  and  the  grave ; 
He  burst  from  the  fetters  of  darkness  that  bound  him. 
Resplendent  in  glory,  to  live  and  to  save. 
Loud  was  the  chorus  of  angels  on  high  — 
"The  Savior  hath  risen,  and  man  shall  not  die!" 


Glory  to  God,  in  full  anthems  of  joy! 
The  being  he  gave  us  death  cannot  destroy! 
Sad  were  the  life  we  must  part  with  to-morrow, 

If  tears  were  our  birthright,  and  death  were  our  end ; 
But  Jesus  hath  cheered  the  dark  valley  of  sorrow, 
And  bade  us,  immortal,  to  heaven  ascend. 
hid,  then,  your  voices  in  triumph  on  high. 
For  Jesus  hath  risen,  and  iubxi  «Vv^V  wol  die ! 


A    POEM, 

PRONOUNCED   AT   CAMBRIDGE,   FEBRUARY  23,  1815,   AT   THE 

CELEBRATION   OF   PEACE 

BETWKE.f   THK 

UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Once  more  we  meet  in  peace;  the  storm  has  passed, 
And  cheerful  suns  ascend  our  skies  at  last ; 
The  heavy  cloud  has  rolled  its  gloom  away. 
And  all  the  prospect  brightens  into  day. 
How  glad  the  promise  to  our  country  given ! 
Lo,  Peace  descends,  in  angel  form,  from  heaven. 
And  the  dark  train  of  misery  and  despair 
Vanish,  like  misty  forms  of  morning  air. 
Where  late  anxiety  and  gloom  were  seen 
To  cloud  the  brow,  and  agitate  the  mien, — 
Where  our  sad  fates,  as  slowly  they  unrolled. 
Appalled  alike  the  timid  and  the  bold, — 
Returning  hope  has  marked  the  scene  with  joy, 
And  mirth  and  gladness  every  heart  employ ; 
Joj  on  the  tongue,  and  rapture  in  the  eye. 
The  eager  shout  mounts  upward  to  the  sky  I 
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Hark!  the  glad  bell,  the  deep-mouthed  cannon,  sounds; 

The  city  shakes,  and  every  hill  resounds. 

Yes,  we  may  well  rejoice,  and  well  repair. 

With  praise,  to  Him  who  heard  our  anxious  prayer. 

Let  the  loud  anthem  fill,  with  joyful  strain, 

These  walls,  that  heard  our  burdened  souls  complain. 

Glory  to  God  be  given!  —  the  God  of  peace, 

Who  bids  our  fears  subside,  our  troubles  cease. 

Hie  sent  confusion  —  and  the  nation  mourned; 

He  smiled  —  the  star  of  happiness  returned. 

The  cloud  that  veiled  us  was  our  Father's  hand ; 

The  beams  that  cheer  us  shine  at  his  command. 

Then,  as  the  fabled  harp  its  warblings  woke, 

When  on  its  strings  the  ray  of  morning  broke, 

So  let  our  hearts  respond  the  touch  of  Heaven ; 

So  let  our  earliest  hours  to  praise  be  given. 

Yes,  we  have  cause  of  joy  !     O,  need  I  say 
How  great  the  boon  we  celebrate  to-day? 
Need  I  the  sufferings  of  the  past  recall  ? 
Need  I  —  O  would  I  could!  —  recount  them  all? 
Look  first  abroad  —  scan  Europe's  history  o'er ; 
There  the  wild  flood  has  wasted  every  shore. 
For  twice  ten  years  the  threatening  tumult  spread, 
While  Nature  languished,  and  her  beauty  fled. 
War  drove  his  iron  car  from  land  to  land, 
And  scattered  rage  and  ruin  from  his  hand; 
Pale  Europe  trembled  with  the  cannon's  roar, 
And  helpless  anguish  wailed  on  every  shore. 
Destroying  armies,  here,  triumphant  passed ; 
There,  houseless  wanderers  shuddered  in  the  blast; 
Here,  wasted  fields  were  burdened  with  the  slain; 
There,  prostrate  cities  smoked  upon  the  plain. 
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"When,  when,"  we  cried,  "will  ruin's  work  be  done? 

When  shall  the  world  behold  a  quiet  sun  ? 

O,  when  shall  winds  untainted  move  the  tree, 

And  bloodless  rivers  mingle  with  the  sea? 

When  shall  the  glutted  vulture  quit  the  plain. 

And  the  dove  wave  her  peaceful  wings  again  ? " 

But  long  in  vain  we  wished,  in  vain  we  sought  ; 

Still  thousands  mourned  —  for  still  th'  ambitious  fought. 

"  Enough,"  we  cried,  "  have  tears  and  treasures  flowed  ; 

Enough  have  earth  and  ocean  drunk  of  blood." 

But  still  the  breeze  confusion's  accents  bore. 

And  every  wave  came  crimsoned  to  the  shore; 

Now  the  loud  shouts  of  victory  rent  the  air, 

And  now  were  heard  the  moanings  of  despair. 

But  Heaven  at  length,  to  save  a  sinking  world, 
The  restless  conqueror  from  his  chariot  hurled ; 
Doomed,  as  he  trod  the  northern  plain,  to  know 
"  A  horrid  climate,"  and  a  horrid  foe. 
How  short  the  reign  !    how  sudden  was  the  fall ! 
Europe  once  scarce  sufficed — Elba  is  now  his  all! 
Th'  astonished  nations,  roused  from  long  dismay. 
Gazed  with  dread  wonder  as  he  passed  away; 
With  doubting  eyes  surveyed  the  scene  a  while. 
And  smiled  —  and  wondered  they  were  free  to  smile; 
And  now  look  back  as  on  a  meteor's  flight, 
The  transient  terror  of  a  troubled  night. 

The  tyrant  fell:  his  baleful  influence  o'er. 
The  mom  of  quiet  dawned  on  Europe's  shore ; 
Contending  nations  rested  from  their  arms, 
And  wives  and  mothers  hushed  their  wild  alarms. 
'<o  more  their  cities  trembled  to  the  gun ; 
No  more  the  battle-cloud  eclipsed  the  sun; 
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The  voice  of  mirtli  succeeds  tlie  harsh  dispute, 
And  yields  the  warrior-trumpet  to  the  lute. 
No  more  by  virgin  hands  are  garlands  twined 
To  shade  the  hero*s  brow,  his  temples  bind; 
But  softest  flowers  are  gathered  for  the  fair, 
To  wreathe  in  bands  of  joy  the  flowing  hair ;  — 
Garlands,  to  crown  the  happy  —  not  the  brave; 
To  grace  the  dance — not  wither  on  the  grave. 
See,  the  glad  ray  across  the  ocean  streams! 
Our  hills  are  brightened  by  the  joyous  beams. 
Arise,  my  country  —  join  the  general  voice  — 
Wake  the  deep  echoes  —  bid  thy  sons  rejoice ! 
The  clouds  have  passed,  the  tempest-thunders  cease, 
And  hope's  gay  rainbow  gilds  the  sky  of  peace. 
Lo,  on  all  sides  the  kindling  raptures  spread. 
Beam  on  the  brow,  and  lift  the  buoyant  tread. 
Hark !   on  the  wind  what  joyful  accents  rise ! 
See,  novel  splendors  light  the  evening  skies ! 
The  flag  streams  proudly  to  the  favoring  gale, 
And  Commerce  wide  unfurls  her  swelling  sail. 
Our  eagle,  quenched  the  lightning  of  his  eye. 
Floats  with  unmoving  wing  along  the  sky; 
Far  from  his  grasp  the  bloody  arrows  thrown, 
His  talons  wield  the  olive-branch  alone. 
O,  happy  rescue  from  the  ills  that  wait 
On  war's  tumultuous  and  uncertain  state! 
O,  happy  rescue  from  the  fearful  train. 
That  thickened  round,  of  wretchedness  and  pain ! 
Look  back,  and  see  the  evils  that  were  near  — 
The  dangers,  sufferings,  poverty,  and  fear. 
Drained  was  the  public  purse, — the  credit  gone,— 
And  private  want  urged  public  ruin  on. 
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Who  thea  the  deep  despondency  could  chase, 
The  settled  sadness  of  tlie  patriot^s  face? 
Who  could  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  breast, 
And  lay  its  chill  and  torturing  fears  to  rest. 
When  the  sick  heart  beheld  its  prospects  droop, 
And  courage  fainted  on  the  tomb  of  hope  ? 
The  past  —  how  sad  the  marks  of  woe  it  bore! 
How  blank  the  dreary  waste  that  stretched  before  ! 

But  yet  some  gleams  of  glory  rushed  between. 
And  threw  a  dazzling  brightness  on  the  scene. 
Whose  heart  was  still,  that  heard  the  deeds  of  might  — 
Th'  unequalled  grandeur  of  our  ocean  tight  ? 
Who  felt  not  proud,  when  each  returning  wave 
Rolled  home  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  brave  ? 
Who  felt  not  proud,  th'  ennobling  talc  to  tell  — 
"Our  fathers'  spirits  in  their  children  dwell"? 
Who  but  the  ardor  of  the  contest  knows, 
From  the  high  opening  to  the  signal  close  — 
From  Hull's  first  flash,  that  woke  th'  astonished  main, 
To  the  last  peal,  that  echoed  on  Champlain  ? 
Ye  gallant  few,  that  trod  the  mighty  deep, 
Enough  is  done;  now  let  your  terrors  sleep; 
Sleep  —  like  your  native  ocean  —  still,  yet  dread. 
Its  spirit  slumbers  —  but  it  is  not  dead; 
Be  the  calm  moved,  again  its  fury  roars. 
Raves  to  the  blast,  and  dashes  to  the  shores. 
But  now  enough;  retire,  your  country's  pride; 
Fame  shouts  your  honors  loud,  and  spreads  them  wide; 
Enjoy  the  sounds  upon  a  tranquil  main, 
Nor  ask  the  triumph  of  the  fight  again. 
Hashed  be  the  war-storm  on  the  sea  and  lake; 
.Long  hushed  the  passions  that  its  rage  would  wake. 
20 
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Aim!  hail  the  flag  that  w.ives  upon  our  shore; 
Proud  let  it  wave  —  and  wave  forcvermorc. 
True,  in  the  northern  war  it  bowed  its  head, 
Its  stars  were  douded,  and  their  lustre  fled. 
Our  capital  beheld  its  deep  disgrace ; 
Hide,  ye  that  saw  it,  hide  your  blushing  face. 
Americans !  and  see  your  city  fired ! 
O,  trho  were  they  that  saw  it — and  retired? 
IJut  stay  —  for  those  that  bade  the  eagle  roan 
May  well  be  found  a  feeble  guard  at  home. 
But  plant  the  standard  where  are  men  to  fight, 
Ne'er  shall  it  droop  in  war,  or  trail  in  flight. 
It  must  not  flutter  in  a  foreign  air  — 
A  freeman's  arm  is  weak  and  nerveless  there; 
And  freedom's  star  alike  its  beam  denies 
To  him  who  fights  for  conquest,  and  who  flics. 
But  range  our  soldiers  on  their  native  soil, 
They  fear  no  danger,  and  they  shun  no  toil ; 
They  wait  th'  assault  in  thick  and  firm  array, 
Lift  the  high  hand,  and  scatter  wide  dismay. 
Such  there  have  been,  who  met  the  fierce  attack, 
Rushed  on  opposing  troops,  and  drove  them  trembling  back. 
And  such,  had  rash  invasion  touched  our  coast, 
Such  would  have  been  our  hardy  yeomen's  boast; 
They,  like  our  sires,  had  bid  the  invaders  know 
Columbia  bears  no  laurel  for  a  foe. 

But,  ah !  how  poor  the  boast,  to  say  we  dared ! 
How  small  the  glory,  to  the  woe  compared ! 
What  boots  it  that  the  banners  of  our  foe 
Hang  in  our  halls,  a  proud,  imposing  show, 
If  blood  and  tears  the  gaudy  trophies  steep, 
To  tell  how  many  bled,  how  many  weep ! 
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Or  that  the  laurel  shades  us,  since  it  grows 

In  chief  luxuriance  where  the  brave  repose  ? 

Say,  will  its  leaves  assuaging  balm  impart 

To  ease  the  anguish  of  the  wounded  heart  ? 

Say,  will  the  honors,  that  on  fame  attend. 

Console  the  widow,  or  restore  the  friend  ? 

In  victory's  day,  the  shout  is  all  we  hear; 

The  sob  of  sorrow  reaches  not  the  ear. 

The  dazzling  pomp  is  all  that  meets  the  light; 

The  toil,  the  suffering,  is  concealed  from  sight. 

But  could  we  tell  how  vast  th'  amount  of  woe  — 

Behold  the  wounded,  and  their  tortures  know  — 

Go  to  the  chamber  where  the  widow  sighs. 

And  see  the  orphans'  tears,  and  hear  their  cries  — 

Mark  all  the  frantic  transports  of  despair, 

The  piercing  shriek,  the  mingled  curse  and  prayer  — 

O,  we  should  bleed  at  heart,  when  Victory's  voice 

Rang  through  the  crowd,  and  bade  the  land  rejoice; 

Should  shrink  with  shuddering  from  war's  iron  sound. 

And  tread  its  proudest  trophies  to  the  ground. 

Then  hail,  sweet  Peace,  man's  high,  yet  injured  friend ! 
No  gloomy  terrors  on  thy  steps  attend; 
No  fonns  of  woe,  no  demons  armed  with  wrath, 
But  quiet,  hc^e,  and  plenty  wait  thy  path. 
War  wastes  around  him  with  consuming  breath; 
Our  comforts  fade,  our  friendships  sink  ip  death. 
He  treads  along  a  track  of  living  fire. 
And  science,  arts,  and  happiness  expire. 
Demon,  be  gone!  we  hate  thy  savage  mien;  — 
But  Peace,  sweet  nymph,  be  thou  our  lovely  queen. 
Come,  soothe  our  sorrows  with  thy  cheerful  song; 
Bring  all  thy  blessings,  and  continue  long. 
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Lo,  Plenty  springs  bencatli  thy  verdant  tread, 
And  Art,  reviving,  lifts  to  heaven  her  head. 
White  o'er  the  billows  moves  th'  adventurous  sail. 
And  riches  pour  to  land  with  every  gale. 
The  city  sees  its  splendid  domes  increase. 
With  all  the  grandeur  and  the  fame  of  Greece ; 
The  country  smiles  in  richer  verdure  crowned, 
While  cheerful  toil  and  rustic  mirth  resound ; 
And  Science  sees  her  favorite  mansions  rise, 
Till  Harvard's  turrets  tremble  in  the  skies; 
Till  other  Miltons  stretch  a  loftier  flight. 
And  other  Newtons  tread  new  fields  of  light. 
Hail,  hail,  the  distant  beauty  of  our  land. 
That  Hope  has  pictured  with  a  glowing  hand! 
Roll  on,  ye  happy  years,  in  rapture  roll ; 
Pour  all  your  promise  on  th'  impatient  soul  — 
The  brilliant  promise  of  a  lovelier  day, 
Of  purer  light,  and  clear,  unclouded  ray. 
Fathers,  your  sons  shall  then  in  virtues  shine. 
That  raise  the  human  nearer  the  divine. 
Mothers,  your  daughters,  more  accomplished  then. 
Shall  smile  with  sweeter  smiles  on  worthier  men. 
Then  public  good,  on  private  virtue  built. 
Shall  stand  unmoved  by  vice,  unstained  by  guilt 
Then,  guided  by  the  wisdom  from  above. 
We  all  shall  harmonize  in  perfect  love; 
Shall  cast  the  trophies  of  our  wars  away. 
And  nobler  honors  to  the  world  display. 
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LINES    FOR    MUSIC. 


IBCTATED   FROM   THE   GERMAN   WORDS   TO   A  CANON,  FOR 
THREE   VOICES,   BY   J.    H.    C.    BOMHARDT. 


November,  1837. 


The  day  of  life  is  not  all  desolate ; 
Paternal  Love  o'er  all  presideth; 
And  though  the  doubting  heart 
May  mourn  when  hopes  depart, 
Serenely  Faith  amid  the  storm  abideth. 
The  darkest  clouds  of  Fate 

Are  bright  when  Love  confidcth. 
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TO    E.    A.    W., 


ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  August  22,  1831. 


Absent  !     We  are  not  absent,  dear. 

Of  all  the  happy  throng  you  see. 
Not  one  in  spirit  is  more  near, 

Or  breathes  a  heartier  wish,  than  we. 
So  take  our  kiss,  and  with  it  share 
A  brother's,  sister's  love  and  prayer. 


May  He  who  blessed  your  early  lot 
With  all  that  makes  a  happy  home. 

O'er  watch,  with  equal  love,  the  spot 
That  waits  your  life  in  years  to  come. 

Trust  Him,  —  let  weal  or  woe  betide ;  — 

Trust;  —  and  what  can  you  ask  beside? 
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HYMN, 


FOR   THE   DEDICATION   OF   A   CHURCH. 
April,  1839. 
TuMf  Lroirs. 


We  rear  not  a  temple,  like  Judah's  of  old, 

Whose  portals  were  marble,  whose  vaultings  were  gold; 

No  incense  is  lighted,  no  victims  are  slain, 

No  monarch  kneels  praying  to  hallow  the  fane. 

More  simple  and  lowly  the  walls  that  we  raise, 
And  humbler  the  pomp  of  procession  and  praise. 
Where  the  heart  is  the  altar  whence  incense  shall  roll. 
And  Messiah  the  King  who  shall  pray  for  the  soul. 

O  Father,  come  in!  but  not  in  the  cloud 

Which  filled  the  bright  courts  where  thy  chosen  ones  bowed ; 

Bat  come  in  that  spirit  of  glory  and  grace, 

Which  beams  on  the  soul  and  illumines  the  race. 

Oy  come  in  the  power  of  thy  life-giving  Word, 
And  rereal  to  each  heart  its  Redeemer  and  Lord; 
Till  Faith  bring  the  peace  to  the  penitent  given, 
And  Lcy?e  fill  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven. 
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HYMN   FOR  THE   DEmn^.TION   OF  A  CHURCH. 


The  pomp  of  Moriah  has  long  passed  away, 
And  soon  shall  our  frailer  erection  decay; 
But  the  souls  that  are  builded  in  worship  and  love 
Shall  be  temples  to  God,  everlasting  above. 
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THANKSGIVING    SONG. 

November,  1G40. 
7\uu.,  8aivdt  and  Jxnmy. 


Come,  uncles  and  cousins;  come,  nieces  and  aunts; 
Come,  nephews  and  brothers,  —  no  wonts  and  no  cants: 
Put  business,  and  shopping,  and  school-books  away ; 
The  year  has  rolled  round;  —  it  is  Thanksgiving-day. 

Come  home  from  the  college,  ye  ringlet-haired  youth, 
Come  home  from  your  factories,  Ann,  Kate,  and  Ruth; 
From  the  anvil,  the  counter,  the  farm  come  away; 
Home^  home,  with  you,  home;  —  it  is  Thanksgiving-day. 

The  table  is  spread,  and  the  dinner  is  dressed; 
The  cooks  and  the  mothers  have  all  done  their  best: 
No  caliph  of  Bagdad  e'er  saw  such  display, 
Oifeudreamed  of  a  treat  like  our  Thanksgiving-day. 

Pies,  puddings,  and  custards,  pigs,  oysters,  and  nuts,  — 
Come  forward  and  seize  them,  without  ifs  or  6fi/5; 
Bring  none  of  your  slim,  little  appetites  here ;  — 
Thanksgiving-day  comes  only  once  in  a  year. 
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THANKSGIVING    SONG. 


Thrice  welcome  the  day  in  its  annual  round! 
What  treasures  of  love  in  its  bosom  are  found ! 
New  England's  high  holiday,  ancient  and  dear  ! 
'Twould  be  twice  as  welcome,  if  twice  in  a  year. 

Now  children  revisit  the  darling  old  place, 

And  brother  and  sister,  long  parted,  embrace ; 

The  family  ring  is  united  once  more, 

And  the  same  voices  shout  at  the  old  cottage  door. 

The  grandfather  smiles  on  the  innocent  mirth. 
And  blesses  the  Power  that  has  guarded  his  liearth; 
He  remembers  no  trouble,  he  feels  no  decay, 
But  thinks  his  whole  life  has  been  Thanksgiving-day. 


Then  praise  for  the  past  and  the  present  we  sing. 
And  trustful  await  what  the  future  may  bring : 
Let  doubt  and  repining  be  banished  away, 
And  the  whole  of  our  lives  be  a  Thanksgiving-day. 
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HYMN. 


FOB   THE   CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION   AT   HARVARD   COLLEGE, 


Snptcmbor7,  18JG. 


Give  praise  to  the  G<xl  of  our  fathers !  give  praise ! 

At  the  shrine  where  they  worshiped  devoutly  adore; 
Kneel  down,  as  they  knelt  in  their  perilous  days, 

His  goodness  to  bless,  and  his  favor  implore. 

For  "Christ  and  the  Church"  they  resisted  and  fled, 
His  cross  for  their  banner,  his  word  for  their  guide; 

On  a  new  world  the  broad  light  of  Freedom  they  shed. 
And  poured  through  the  wilderness  Truth's  living  tide. 

Then  rose  the  high  temple,  the  home  of  the  soul. 

And  the  proud  hall  of  Science,  the  strength  of  the  state. 

That  Religion  and  Letters  might  join  to  control 
The  hearts  of  the  young,  and  the  toils  of  the  great. 

We  praise  thee,  O  God,  for  the  days  that  are  gone; 

We  surrender  the  future  in  faith  to  thy  hand; 
Oy  cloud  not  the  hope  of  our  new-risen  dawn. 

Of  poar  the  full  sunlight  of  day  on  our  land  I 
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o  D  i: , 

ON    OC  A.'sIO.N    OK    THi:    CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION    OP 
HARVAKD    Ct)LLK(;E, 

Sc'plc'inhor  7,  W'.Mk 


Fr.iNi;  wido  tlio  tfinplo  door! 
The  iilliir  and  llio  choir  |}rj'|);iro ! 
Lot  the  hitjli  cliant  and  soIimiiii  prayer 

Tlieir  holy  raptures  pour. 
For,  lo,  in   festal  pomp  arrnyed, 
Forth  issuinif  from  their  cl.issic  shade, 
The  sons  of  Science  crowd  the  sacred  floor. 


O,  meetly  to  the  liouse  of  praise 

The  fair  and  ancient  mother  goes, 
And  on  Religion's  altar  lays 

The  olferiniT  due  to  Ilim  who  all  bestows. 
Grateful  Memory  brings  her  treasures, 

Gathered  (hroutrh  the  centuries  gone; 
H(»pe,  in  sweet,  prophetic  measures. 

Hastens  brighter  ages  on. 
The  solemn  rites  let  Heaven  with  favor  crown; 
The  praise  receive,  nor  on  the  vision  frown. 
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Barbarian  darkness  dwelt 

In  hopeless  night  upon  the  land; 
Till  England's  Pilgrims  touched  the  strand. 

And  in  the  forest  knelt. 
Then  light  broke  in;  the  kindling  dawn 
Blushed  on  mountain,  grove,  and  laws ; 
They  planted  round  their  growing  home 
The  classic  lights  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
On  every  hill-top  bade  to  shine 
The  blessed  cross  of  Palestine,  — 
Blended  beams  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Like  morning  on  the  mountains  spread, 

A  bright  and  genial  day  they  shed. 
And  called  the  glories  of  New  England  forth. 

Exalt  their  honored  name! 
Heroic  founders  of  the  state ! 
Inscribe  their  titles  with  the  great, 

Who  live  in  deathless  fame! 
Nor  last  upon  th'  immortal  scroll 
Young  Harvard's  modest  worth  enroll ; 
Let  his  own  halls  resound  with  loud  acclaim! 

Through  languid  years  of  pain  and  gloom, 

He  faded  slow,  and  early  died; 
Passed  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb, 

And  wrought  in  death  the  work  that  life  denied. 
Stranger  in  the  infant  nation 

Where  he  lingered  but  to  die, 
Visions  of  its  exaltation 

Dawned  on  his  believing  eye. 
Cheered  by  the  view,  serenely  smiled  the  ^ouXVi^ 
And  gure  bia  little  all  to  Christ  and  TiuXYi. 
21 
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CENTENNIAL   ODE. 


O,  from  that  little  rill 
What  soul-enlivening  waters  flowed, 
What  peace  and  hope  to  man's  abode, 

What  joy  to  Zion's  hill ! 
As  when  along  the  desert  land, 
Smittei^  by  the  prophet's  hand. 
The  rock  its  gushing  torrent  sent 
To  bless  the  tribes  where'er  they  went. 


The  years  are  passed,  the  fathers  gone ; 

But  still  the  fertile  flood  rolls  on: 
Free  and  glorious  be  its  flow,  — 

A  boundless  wave  of  life  and  youth,  — 

Till  knowledge,  liberty,  and  truth. 
Restore  lost  Eden  to  our  world  below. 
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HYMN    IN    SICKNESS. 

March,  183G. 


Father,  thy  gentle  chastisement 
Falls  kindly  on  my  burdei^d  soul; 

I  see  its  merciful  intent, 

To  warn  me  back  to  thy  control; 

And  pray,  that,  while  I  kiss  the  rod, 

I  may  find  perfect  peace  with  God. 

The  errors  of  my  heart  I  know ; 

I  feel  my  deep  infirmities; 
For,  often,  virtuous  feelings  glow, 

And  holy  purposes  arise. 
But,  like  the  morning  clouds  decay, 
As  empty,  though  as  fair,  as  they. 


Forgive  the  weakness  I  deplore; 

And  let  thy  peace  abound  in  me. 
That  I  may  trust  my  heart  no  more. 

But  wholly  cast  myself  on  thee. 
O,  let  my  Father's  strength  be  mine, 
And  my  devoted  life  be  thine. 


ANTI-SLAVERY    SONG. 

February,  1S43. 
TViw,  Wild  IlDrcT  of  Lutzow. 


The  Pilgrims  art  launched  on  the  wild  winter  main, 

Their  bark  on  the  foam  madly  tossing: 
The  tempest  is  high;  but  its  threats  they  disdain; 
They  are  fleeing  from  Tyranny's  sceptre  and  chain ; 
It  is  Liberty's  sea  they  are  crossing. 

Loud  rings  their  cry  o'er  the  stormy  wave  — 

"  Freedom  !  Death  or  freedom ! 
Freedom,  or  ocean  our  grave !  " 

Borne  high  on  the  breath  of  the  soft  summer  gale, 

The  slave-ship  is  proudly  careering; 
What  sights  of  despair  and  what  voices  of  wail. 
What  anguish  and  madness  beneath  that  fair  sail, 
To  hopeless  captivity  steering! 

Hark!  hark!  from  the  black-hold  the  stifled  cry- 

" Freedom!     Death  or  freedom!" 
Hear  how  it  pierces  the  sky! 

In  the  darkness  and  rain'  of  the  chill  autumn  night. 

The  slave  from  the  cane-fleld  is  striding; 
Through  hunger  and  hardship  he  urges  his  flight; 
Nor  perils  dismay  him,  nor  blood-hounds  afiright, 
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By  the  north  star  his  weary  feet  guiding. 

Help,  help  for  him  —  answer  his  eager  cry  — 

"  Freedom  !    Freedom !    Freedom  ! " 
Tell  him « that  rescue  is  nigh. 

Up,  up  with  your  banners  to  honor  the  brave ! 

O'er  your  forefathers'  tombs  be  they  flying! 
And  hail  to  the  hero,  though  black  and  a  slave, 
Wlio  shrinks  from  oppression,  but  fears  not  the  grave. 
And  throws  off  his  fetters  by  dying. 

Join — join  in  the  shout  that  he  flings  on  high, 

"Freedom!    Death  or  freedom!" 
Join*  —  'twas  your  forefathers'  cry! 
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FOR  MR.   EMERSON'S   ORDINATION. 

March,  1829. 


*  PRBAcnnro  peace  bt  jesus  curut  * 


How  beautiful  the  feet  of  those 

Who  publish  peace  from  Heaven! 
How  glad  the  tidings  they  disclose 
From  Him  to  save  us  given! 
Glory  to  God !     Good  will  to  men. 
And  peace  on  earth,  attend  his  reign. 

The  world  was  dark  with  woe  and  strife; 

Pain,  sin,  and  death,  bore  sway; 
And  souls,  ordained  to  nobler  life, 
In  guilt  and  bondage  lay. 
His  word  went  forth  —  earth's  evils  cease, 
And  ransomed  spirits  rest  in  peace. 

That  peace  which  earth  can  never  give, 

And  never  take  away. 
Shall  conquer  time  and  death,  and  live 
Through  heaven's  eternal  day. 
Praise  to  the  Lord,  whose  boundless  grace 
Redeems  and  saves  our  sinful  race. 
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THE   CHURCH  AT   EAST    LEXINGTON. 


May,  1842. 


The  FoUen  Church  —  how  beautiful  it  stands, 
Graceful  and  calm  in  that  sequestered  nook! 
How  doth  a  blessing  from  its  placid  look 

Flow  o'er  the  hamlet  and  its  fertile  lands! 

Fit  monument  to  him  who  placed  it  there; 

Whose  soul  —  all  truth,  benignity,  and  grace  — 
Beamed  forth  in  benedictions,  from  a  face 

Where  might  and  sweetness  met  in  union  rare. 

O  light  of  love,  too  early  quenched  in  death !  — 
Yet,  as  that  fane,  though  crumbled  to  the  ground. 
Would  still  survive,  in  sacred  influence  round, 

So  flows,  and  shall,  from  him  a  quickening  breath: 

Death  to  the  good  man  is  but  life's  extension; 

Earth  mourns  his  loss;  Heaven  joys  in  his  ascension. 
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FOR    FAST-DAY. 

1813. 


Great  King  of  all,  our  nation's  God, 
O,  hear  thy  people's  suppliant  cry ; 

We  bow  beneath  thy  angry  rod. 
We  raise  to  thee  the  tearful  eye. 

Dark  tempests  brood  upon  our  land, 
And  sorrow  sits  on  every  face; 

O,  may  we  own  thy  chastening  hand! 
O,  may  we  seek  and  find  thy  grace! 

Thy  favor,  Lord,  had  raised  us  high — 
High  as  our  loftiest  hopes  could  soar ; 

But  humbled  now  in  dust  we  lie, 
And  peace  and  glory  are  no  more. 

For  we  abused  the  gifls  of  Heaven, 
Consumed  thy  bounties  on  our  lust. 

Despised  the  word  thy  grace  had  given, 
And  trod  thy  promise  in  the  dust. 

Lord,  we  with  penitence  confess; 

We  own  thy  grace,  our  sins  we  own; 
Deign  yet  to  turn,  receive,  and  bless. 

Nor  drive  thy  children  from  thy  throne. 
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'^COMPREHENSIBILITY    OF    DEITY. 


UlfKS  SUOOESTKO  BT  THX   rOLLOWIIfO  W0BO8 : 


'O    MOIf  FILS,    ADOREZ    DIEU   ET    ME    CHERCHEZ    PAS   A    LE 
JONIiAlTRE." ANACHARSia. 


1811. 


God  is  a  spirit,  great  and  just; 

We  his  dependent  creatures  are: 
His  pleasure  called  us  from  the  dust; 

His  goodness  keeps  us,  and  his  care. 

He  dwells  enthroned  in  light  on  high ; 

He  lives  throughout  the  boundless  whole; 
Invisible  to  mortal  eye, 

Unsearchable  by  human  soul. 

To  feeble  man  'twas  never  given 
The  great  mysterious  One  to  know, 

To  scan  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
Or  make  his  essence  known  below. 

Enough  for  us,  his  sovereign  word 
Reveals  him  as  the  God  of  love. 

The  just,  the  ever-gracious  Lord, 

Who  can  but  righteousness  approve;-^ 
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THE   INCOMPREHENSIBILITY   OF   DEITY. 


Unfolds  his  blissful  heaven  above, 
And  glory  for  his  children  there; 

While  those  who  slight  his  offered  love 
Shall  sink  to  darkness  and  despair. 

There,  also,  is  enough  revealed. 
To  guide  us  in  the  way  we  go; 

And  what  his  wisdom  has  concealed 
Might  be  but  misery  to  know. 


O,  then  adore  th*  eternal  Mind 
With  wonder,  gratitude,  and  fear ; 

Nor  seek,  what  man  may  never  find. 
The  knowledge  of  his  essence  here. 
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ON    OPENING    OUR    ORGAN, 

November  9,  1822. 
Ttme,  GAbat  Miltoit. 


All  nature's  works  His  praise  declare, 

To  whom  they  all  belong; 
There  is  a  voice  in  every  star, 

In  every  breeze  a  song. 
Sweet  music  fills  the  world  abroad 

With  strains  of  love  and  power ; 
The  stormy  sea  sings  praise  to  God, 

The  thunder  and  the  shower. 

To  God  the  tribes  of  ocean  cry. 

And  birds  upon  the  wing; 
To  God  the  powers  that  dwell  on  high 

Their  tuneiid  tribute  bring. 
Like  them  let  man  the  throne  surround. 

With  them  loud  chorus  raise. 
While  instruments  of  loilier  sound 

Assist  his  feeble  praise. 

Great  God,  to  thee  we  consecrate 

Our  voices  and  our  skill ; 
We  bid  the  pealing  organ  wait 

To  speak  alone  thy  will. 
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ON    OPENING   OUR   ORGAN. 


O,  teach  its  rich  and  swelling  notes 
To  lift  our  souls  on  high; 

And  while  the  music  round  us  floats, 
Let  earth-born  passion  die. 
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OUR   SOCIETY'S    AUTHORS. 

READ    TO    THE    ♦.    B.    K.    AFTER   THE   ANNUAL    DINNER, 
August  29,  1839. 


I  SPEAK  you  no  speech,  and  I  sing  you  no  song, 
And  I  hope  not  to  keep  you  a  minute  too  long; 
I  but  rise  to  propose  that  you  drink,  as  a  toast, 
"  Our  Society's  Authors ; "  —  not  one,  —  but  a  host. 

I  premise,  that  perhaps  you're  not  fully  aware  — 
Though  I  am  —  how  many  and  noted  they  are. 
Of  those,  in  whose  honors  our  land  is  so  happy, 
How  many  belong  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa! 
To  recite  all  their  names  I  by  no  means  insist; 
'Twere  a  little  too  long  for  a  post-dinner  list. 
I  leave  oat  each  annual  poet  and  orator : 
That  catalogue  doubtless  we  all  have  memoriter, 
I  leave  out  the  Philistine  phalanx  of  editors, 
Accounting  them  rather  our  debtors  than  creditors. 
And  I  silently  pass,  to  save  patience  and  time. 
All  mere  pamphleteers,  both  in  prose  and  in  rhyme. 
I  propoee  but  the  bonos,  meliores,  et  pessimos, 
Who  appear  in  octavos  and  large  duodecimos. 
(And  thus  I  escape  all  allusion  to  self; 
For  DO  bi^  book  of  mine  burdens  any  one's  sYicXi.^ 
22 
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First,  gravely  we  fill,  with  our  waters  or  wines, 
To  the  names  of  the  gravest  —  our  brother  Divines. 
And,  beginning  at  home,  I  produce  on  the  scene 
Our  brother  the  Editor y  —  no  more  the  Dean, — 
Whose  two  ample  octaves,  erelong  to  be  five. 
Are  enough  to  make  any  man's  memory  thrive ;  — 
Then  Norton,  the  critic,  sagacious,  profound, 
The  fervent  cloud-hater,  who  builds  on  firm  ground; 
And  Harris,  whose  learned  work,  prized  at  a  high  rate. 
Has  twice  been  purloined  by  a  base  British  pirate; 
Our  modest  translator  of  prophecy,  Noyes, 
And  the  other  translators,  whose  versions  rejoice 
The  students  that  plod  through  the  tomes  of  Mosheim, 
Or  seek  the  Eclectic,  or  love  German  rhyme ; 
Then  Burnap  and  Furness  —  each  one  with  a  volume ; 
And  Jenks,  too,  —  with  quarto,  close  printed  and  solemn ; 
And  Dewey,  whose  travels  and  sermons  are  fame ; 
And  Charming,  the  shout  of  whose  eloquent  name, 
As  a  dear  benediction  or  proud  acclamation, 
Rings  loud  from  the  echoes  of  every  known  nation. 

Fill,  next,  to  the  Lawyers,  whose  regal  deliglit 
Is  in  extra-sized  octaves,  bound  neatly  in  white. 
And  here,  —  as  before,  —  to  begin  with  a  resident, 
We  drink  to  the  Author,  the  Judge,  and  our  President; 
Felix  prole  Lihrum  —  and  each  one  a  star, 
Cmlicola  omnes  —  all  lights  of  the  bar. 
And  around  him  arranged,  lo!  an  eminent  band, 
Of  Sullivan,  Pickering,  Phillips,  and  Rand, 
And  others  demanding  our  hearty  applause, 
Who  honor  their  country  by  serving  her  laws. 

Id  order  of  merit  and  Yionox  ive\\.  ^o\\nw 
The  diploma,' d  disciples  of  hzm.wo  \yo\a/>\ — 
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Men  as  scanty  in  books  as  they're  various   in  humors ;  — 
From  Warren,  who  prints  about  heart-pains  and  tumors. 
To  Oliver's  treatise  of  learned  Physiology, 
And  BigeIow*$  Botany,  Flora,  Technology. 

Now,  leaving  the  learned  professions,  our  glass 
Let  us  fill  to  the  more  miscellaneous  class. 
First,  honor  and  laud,  as  are  due,  let  us  render 
To  the  Governor's  volume  of  eloquent  splendor. 
From  one  of  the  name  pass  we  on  to  the  other. 
And  quaff  to  the  author  of  ''Europe,"  his  brother; 
And  since  all  are  brothers  alike  at  this  board, 
I  venture  to  mention  ''Palmyra"  restored. 
Then  defer  not  the  notice  to  one  moment  later. 
Of  those  in  the  precincts  of  fair  Alma  Mater ;  — 
Her  Hedge,  Farrar,  Webster,  and  Clcaveland,  and  Peircc, 
Whose  labors  can  hardly  be  hitched  into  verse, — 
Philosophical  titles,  euphonious  in  science, 
But  setting  the  Muse  and  her  rhymes  at   defiance;  — 
And  him  who  once  lectured  in  old  Harvard   Hall, 
But  doficd  the  Professor  at  Madison's  call, — 
That  true  "  old  man  eloquent,"  —  Adams,  —  in  age 
Filling  up  the  strong  lines  of  the  Lecturer's  page. 

Then  those  who   have  travelled  o'er  mountain  and 
main ; 
Id  Italy  Lyman,  and  Gushing  in  Spain, 
And  Bigelaw,  roving  from  Scotland  to  Parthia, 
And  Devens,  six  weeks  at  the  Vineyard  of  Martha. 

Of  Poets  —  our  own  —  who  have  printed  their  tomes, 
We  all  have  known  Mcllen,  and  all  laughed  with  Holmes, 
We  boast  that  the  nervous  and  fanciful  powers 
Of  Dana,  the  Idle  Man,  also,  are  outs  •, 
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And  Bryant — the  world  never  rings  to  his  fame, 
But  our  bosoms  beat  high  to  a  brother's  fair  name. 

Of  Historians  next,  lo !  the  lengthening  procession : 
First,  Bradford,  Old  Colony's  honest  expression; 
Then  Alien ^  whose  ardor  no  industry  dims. 
With  his  five  hundred  Lives,  and  his  six  hundred  Hymns ; 
Then  the  many  fair  writers  in  Sparks's  Biography, 
First  trying  their  hands  in  small  historiography ; 
As   Upham,  the  eloquent  champion  of  Vane ; 
And  Peabodjf,  guessing  the  matter  out  plain  ; 
And  Francis,  portraying,  as  true  pen  should  paint. 
The  career  of  the  Indians'  apostle  and  saint. 
Next  Quinci/y  who  wrote  his  great  father's  career, 
And  has  added  his  mother's  within  the  last  year ; 
Then  Irving,  who  brings  to  his  volumes  of  truth 
The  grace  that  adorned  the  light  tales  of  his  youth ; 
And  Sparks,  with  his  chapters  transparent  as  day. 
Inflexibly  true,  like  the  man  they  display ; 
And  Bancroft,  laborious,  brilliant,  and  terse, 
Enrobing  grave  truth  in  the  diction  of  verse. 
And  Prescott,  so  favored  beyond  poet's  dream, 
To  find,  and  then  equal,  that  great  epic  theme. 
When  the  nation's  historical  fame  they  discuss, 
We  will  claim  that  that  "  thunder "  belongs  all  to  us. 

Thus  far  of  the  living.     But  let  me  pass  on 
To  utter  the  eminent  names  that  are  gone. 
They  speak,  though  they  live  not ;   their  tones  and  their 

looks 
Come  back  with  their  souls,  when  we  turn  to  their  books 
Thus  Tudor,  Peirce,  Frishie,  and   Thacher,  still  live; 
Dehon,  Haven,  Stearns,  and  the  Abbotts  survive; 
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Amidst  us  do  Parker  and  Bancroft  still  stand, 
And  Bowditch  and  Buckminster  hallow  our  band. 

Then  pledge  we  in  love,  w^ithout  fear  or  misgiving, 
To  the  fame  of  the  dead,  and  the  hopes  of  the  living. 
We   are   proud  of  their  works,  we  are  proud  of  their 

number ; 
Their  honor  is  ours,  and  our  love  shall  not  slumber. 
Let  Fame  sound  her  trumpet,  and  tell  to  the  breeze. 
And  the  breeze  to  the  nations  o'er  mountains  and  seas. 
That  our  ancient  fraternity,  headed  by  Story, 
Quafis  to  its  authors  the  wine-cup  of  glory. 
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HYMN, 

FOR   THE   CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION   IN   UINGHAM, 
September  28,  1835. 
T^jUf  St.  Marti  n's. 


We  praise  the  Lord,  who  o'er  the  sea 

Our  exiled  fathers  led, 
And  on  them  in  the  wilderness 

His  light  and  glory  shed. 
In  want  and  fear,  for  many  a  year. 

They  spread  their  scanty  board; 
Yet  loud  and  strong  their  grateful  song 

The  Giver's  hand  adored. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  away; 

The  desert  frowns  no  more ; 
And  glory,  such  as  Judah  knew, 

Crowns  hill-side,  vale,  and  shore. 
Then  louder  still,  o'er  plain  and  hill. 

Send  forth  the  shout  of  praise, 
And  bid  it  run  from  sire  to  son, 

Through  all  succeeding  days. 
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HYMN, 

FOR   THE   GRADUATING   CLASS   OF   THE   DIVINITY    SCHOOL, 

July,  1842. 

Tutu,  PoBTUOuKss  Htmii 


Farewell,  dear  scenes  of  study  and  devotion, 
Shades  of  the  sou],  in  saintly  musing  trod; 
Where,  far  from  earth,  and  rude  life's  vain  commotion. 

We  walked  in  truth's  bright  beam. 

And  drank  of  faith's  pure  stream. 
And  sought  a  true  alliance  with  the  Son  of  God. 

Those  precious  days  of  preparation  ended. 

Trembling  our  steps  forsake  the  cherished  sod; 
Like  Him,  on  whom  the  anointing  dove  descended. 

We  stand  at  life's  broad  gate. 

And,  looking  upward,  wait 
The  unction  that  shall  seal  us  for  the  church  of  God. 

Sin,  sloth,  and  self,  abjured  before  the  altar. 

With  fresh  resolve  our  pilgrim  path  we  plod; 
Help,  Lord,  from  heaven,  that  ne'er  our  feet  may  falter ; 

But  gird  our  steadfast  youth 

With  boldness,  love,  and  truth, 
And  SD  oar  trusting  bosoms  with  the  peace  ot  Qo^ 
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We  fear  no  conflicts  with  Christ's  banner  o'er  us; 

We  dread  no  ill  beneath  our  Shepherd's  rod; 
His  strength  and  peace,  his  cross  and  heaven,  before  us, 
Shall  arm  our  feeble  faith, 
And  quell  the  darts  of  death. 
And  win  immortal  succor  through  the  grace  of  God. 

Glory  and  honor  be  to  Him  forever, 

Who  aids  and  cheers  us  with  auspicious  nod; 
To  him  be  consecrate  all  high  endeavor; 
For  him  all  toils  be  done. 
For  him  all  trophies  won, 
Till  grace  shall  crown  our  souls  before  the  throne  of  God. 
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TO    MARY, 


ON     HER     BIRTHDAY. 


Fairfield,  Conn.,  October  2,  1828 


"The  dawn  is  overcast;  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day ; " 

The  roads  are  miry  with  continued  showers, 
And  rain  and  mud  deter  me  from  my  way; 

And  yet  to  me  it  all  looks  fair  and  bright, 

For  on  this  day  my  Mary  saw  the  light. 


Many  returns  to  you  of  this  sweet  day ! 

And  each  return  more  happy  than  the  last! 
Peace  to  your  heart,  as  thoughtful  you  survey 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  checkered  past; 
And  bright  and  glorious  be  the  visions  given 
That  clothe  your  coming  years  in  hues  of  heaven. 
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SONG, 

FOR    THE    ABBOT    FESTIVAL, 

Exeter,  N.  II.,  August  i»3,  1838. 

TViif,  Sandy  and  Jsitnt. 


From  the  highways  and  byways  of  manhood  we  come, 
And  gather  like  children  about  an  old  home; 
We  return  from  life's  weariness,  tumult,  and  pain, 
Rejoiced  in  our  hearts  to  be  schoolboys  again. 

The  senator  comes  from  the  hall  of  debate. 
The  governor  steps  from  the  high  chair  of  state. 
The  judge  leaves  the  bench  to  "the  law's  wise  delay," 
Rejoiced  to  be  schoolboys  again  for  a  day. 

The  parson  his  pulpit  has  lefl  unsupplied, 
The  doctor  has  put  his  old  sulky  aside, 
The  lawyer  his  client  has  turned  from  the  door, 
And  all  are  at  Exeter,  —  schoolboys  once  more. 

O,  glad  to  our  eyes  are  these  dear  scenes  displayed, 
The  halls  where  we  studied,  the  fields  where  we  strayed ; 
There  is  change,  there  is  change;  but  we  will  not  deplore; 
Enough  that  we  feel  ourselves  schoolboys  once  more. 
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Enough  that  once  more  our  old  master  we  meet, 
The  same  as  of  yore  when  we  sat  at  his  feet ; 
Let  us  place  on  his  brow  every  laurel  we've  won, 
And  show  that  each  pupil  is  also  a  son. 

And  when  to  the  harsh  scenes  of  life  we  return, 
Our  hearts  with  the  glow  of  this  meeting  shall  burn ; 
Its  calm  light  shall  cheer  till  earth's  school  time  is  o'er. 
And  prepare  us  in  heaven  for  one  meeting  more. 
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HYMN. 


FAMILY    MEETING. 


August  20,  1835. 


In  this  glad  hour,  when  children  meet, 
And  home  with  them  their  children  bring, 

Our  hearts  with  one  affection  beat, 
One  song  of  praise  our  voices  sing. 

For  all  the  faithful,  loved  and  dear, 

Whom  thou  so  kindly,  Lord,  hast  given; 

For  those  who  still  are  with  us  here, 

And  those  who  wait  for  us  in  heaven;  — 

For  every  past  and  present  joy. 
For  honor,  competence,  and  health, 

For  hopes  which  time  may  not  destroy. 
Our  soul's  imperishable  wealth;  — 


For  all,  accept  our  humble  praise; 

Still  bless  us.  Father,  by  thy  love; 
And  when  are  closed  our  mortal  days, 

Unite  us  in  one  home  above. 
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HYMN, 

AT  THE   ORDINATION   OF   MESSRS.    BARNARD  AND  GRAY. 
Novembers,  1854. 

7^in«,  HOTHAM. 


"Feed  nny  sheep,"  the  Savior  said 

To  the  chosen  of  his  love ; 
"Feed  them  with  the  living  bread; 

Guide  them  to  the  fold  above. 
Feed  my  lambs,"  the  Shepherd  cried, 

"Ere  their  tender  hearts  are  cold. 
Chilled  with  worldliness  and  pride. 

Bring  them  safely  to  my  fold. 


"Preach  my  gospel  to  the  poor. 

Sunk  in  earthly  want  and  woe; 
Give  them  treasures  that  endure. 

Peace  and  heaven-born  hope  bestow. 
At  the  hedges  and  highways. 

Where  in  dust  and  sin  they  roam, 
Loud  the  gospel  summons  raise, 

Call  the  hapless  wanderers  home." 
23 
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ORDINATION   HYMN. 


On  the  sacred  errand  bent, 

Two  and  two  they  sallied  forth ; 
Darkness  vanished  where  they  went ; 

Peace  immortal  dawned  on  earth. 
In  their  holy  steps  to  tread, 

Other  two  we  now  ordain: 
On  their  path  thy  glory  shed ; 

Lord,  their  steadfast  feet  sustain. 


Heralds  to  the  young  and  low, 

Give  them  words  to  touch  and  win; 
Words  to  calm  the  sobs  of  woe, 

Words  to  wake  the  sleep  of  sin. 
Heralds  of  eternal  truth. 

Arm  them  with  immortal  love; 
Spread  thy  shield  around  their  youth, 

Take  their  honored  age  above. 
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A   CURE   FOR    SEA-SICKNESS: 


LINES    ON    A    NEW    NOTION; 


COMPOSED  AT  SEA, 


Monday  Night,  April  G,  1829. 


I  SING  the  story  of  the  ancient  ark, — 
That  oarless,  rudderless,  and  sailless  bark, 
Which  through  the  deluge  bore  the  holy  clerk, 
And  saved  the  creatures  in  its  chambers  dark. 

The  clouds  collect ;   the  various  tribes  embark ; 
The  fountains  of  the  deep  break  up,  —  and  hark ! 
Above  the  matins  of  the  early  lark 
The  thunders  roll.     Beyond  th'  appointed  mark 
Of  ocean's  ancient  shores,  this  great  nearch 
Rides  o'er  the  ruins  of  earth's  fertile  park. 
How  sad  the  wide-spread  ravage  to  remark ! 
Quenched  of  all  earth-born  life  the  moving  spark ! 
And  wrecks,  and  beasts,  and  human  corses  stark. 
Throng  round  the  life-boat  of  the  patriarch. 

The  months  roll  on.     He  sends  the  dove  to  mark 
Th'  abating  floods.     And  now  they  disembark: 
Men  kneel;  the  creatures  leap,  fly,  scream,  and  bark; 
And  o*er  them  circles  Mercy's  radiant  arc. 
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THE    VISION    OP    LIBERTY, 

AN     ODE,    RECITED   BEFORE   THE   PHI   BETA   KAPPA   SOCIETY   OF 
HARVARD   UNIVERSITY, 

August  26,  1824. 


The  matter  of  the  following  lines  is  not  a  poetical  invention,  but 
the  simple  versification  of  what  was  actually  dreamed  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  dreams  were  repeated  to  the  writer  by  one  who 
heard  tliem  at  the  time,  and  to  whose  recollection  they  were 
brought  by  the  exhilarating  events  of  the  last  week.  An  English 
lady  residing  in  Hingham,  about  1794,  imagined  that  there  stood 
before  her  a  vast  and  venerable  building,  which,  as  she  was  look- 
ing at  it,  began  to  wax  hot  and  red,  and  at  length,  as  if  with  the 
violence  of  the  heat,  flew  to  pieces  and  disappeared ;  when  on  the 
spot  where  it  had  stood,  appeared  a  beautiful  female  figure,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  the  goddess  of  Liberty.  About  the  same  time,  a 
gentleman  in  Massachusetts  saw  in  his  dream  a  temple  of  wonder- 
Hil  magnificence  and  beauty.  As  ho  was  approaching  to  enter  it, 
a  bell  sounded  from  the  dome  with  an  unconmionly  musical  tone, 
lie  cast  his  eye  up,  and  was  surprised  to  see  written  upon  it,  in 
golden  letters,  the  name  of  Fayette. 

The  irregular  stanza  was  chosen  simply  because  it  seemed  to 
offer  fewest  embarrassments  to  a  person  writing  in  hsBte. 


Is  there  some  genial  spirit  of  the  night, 

That  rules  the  sleeping  mind. 
And  pours  within  a  more  effectual  light. 
When  the  closed  eye  of  sense  is  blind  f 
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Is  it  some  spirit,  that,  in  vision, 

The  secrets  of  futurity  betrays, 
Unveiling  those  bright  scenes  Elysian, 

That  wait  for  man  in  better  days? 

Or  is  it  but  that  Fancy  strays 
In  bolder  and  prophetic  ways, 
When  shimbering  Reason  drops  her  stern  control ; 
And,  from  her  plodding  interference  freed, 
Resumes  some  native  power  to  read 
The  unsealed  records  of  Time's  lengthening  scroll  ? 

The  evening  heavens  were  calm  and  bright; 

No  dimness  rested  on  the  glittering  light 
That  sparkled  from  that  wilderness  of  worlds  on  high. 

Those  distant  suns  burned  on  with  quiet  ray; 

The  placid  planets  held  their  modest  way; 
And  silence  reigned  profound  o'er  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 

O,  what  an  hour  for  lofty  thought! 
My  spirit  burned  within  ;  I  caught 
A  holy  inspiration  from  the  hour. 
Around  me  man  and  nature  slept; 
Alone  my  solemn  watch  I  kept, 
Till  morning  dawned  and  Sleep  resumed  her  power. 

A  vision  passed  upon  my  soul. 
I  still  was  gazing  up  to  heaven, 
As  in  the  early  hours  of  even ; 
I  still  beheld  the  planets  roll, 
And  all  those  countless  sons  of  light 
Flame  from  the  broad  blue  arch,  and  guide  the  moonlesa 
night ;  — 
23^ 
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When,  lo!  upon  the  plain. 
Just  where  it  skirts  the  swelling  main, 
A  massive  castle,  far  and  high, 
In  towering  grandeur  broke  upon  my  eye. 
Proud  in  its  strength  and  years,  the  ponderous  pile 

Flung  up  its  time-defying  towers; 

Its  lofly  gates  seemed  scornfully  to  smile 

At  vain  assault  of  human  powers. 

And  threats  and  arms  deride. 

Its  gorgeous  carvings  of  heraldic  pride 

In  giant  masses  graced  the  walls  above, 

And  dungeons  yawned  below. 
Yet  ivy  there  and  moss  their  garlands  wove, 
Grave,  silent  chroniclers  of  Time's  protracted  flow. 

Bursting  on  my  steadfast  gaze, 
See,  within,  a  sudden  blaze ! 
So  small  at  first,  the  zephyr's  lightest  swell, 
That  scarcely  stirs  the  pine-tree  top. 
Nor  makes  the  withered  leaf  to  drop. 

The  feeble  fluttering  of  that  flame  would  quell. 

But  soon  it  spread  — 
Waving,  rushing,  fierce,  and  red  — 
From  wall  to  wall,  from  tower  to  tower, 
Raging  with  resistless  power, 
Till  every  fervent  pillar  glowed. 

And  every  stone  seemed  burning  coal, 
Instinct  with  living  heat,  that  flowed 
Like  streaming  radiance  from  the  kindled  pole. 

Beautiful,  fearful,  grand. 
Silent  as  death,  I  saw  the  fabric  stand. 
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At  length  a  crackling  sound  began; 
From  side  to  side  throughout  the  pile  it  ran; 

And  louder  yet,  and  louder  grew, 
Till  now  in  rattling  thunder  peals  it  flew. 
Huge  shivered  fragments  from  the  pillars   broke, 
Like  fiery  sparkles  firom  the  anvil's  stroke. 

The  shattered  walls  were  rent  and  riven. 
And  piecemeal  driven 
Like  blazing  comets  through  the  troubled  sky. 

'Tis  done!     What  centuries  had  reared 

In  quick  explosion  disappeared, 
Nor  even  its  ruins  met  my  wondering  eye. 

But  in  their  place, — 
Bright  with  more  than  human  grace, 

Robed  in  more  than  mortal  seeming. 
Radiant  glory  in  her  face. 
And  eyes  with  heaven's  own  brightness  beaming  — 
Rose  a  fair,  majestic  form. 
As  the  mild  rainbow  from  the  storm. 
I  marked  her  smile,  I  knew  her  eye ; 
And  when,  with  gesture  of  command, 
She  waved  alofl  the  cap-crowned  wand. 
My  slumbers  fled  'mid  shouts  of  "  Liberty  ! " 

Read  ye  the  dream?  and  know  ye  not 
How  truly  it  unlocked  the  word  of  fate? 

Went  not  the  flame  from  this  illustrious  spot. 
And  spreads  it  not,  and  burns,  in  every  state? 
And  when  their  old  and  cumbrous  walls, 
Filled  with  this  spirit,  glow  intense, 
Vunly  they  rear  their  impotent  defence :  — 
The  fabric  falls ! 
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That  fervent  energy  must  spread, 
Till  Despotism's  towers  be  overthrown, 
And,  in  their  stead, 
Liberty  stand  alone! 

Hasten  the  day,  just  Heaven; 

Accomplish  thy  design; 
And  let  the  blessings  thou  hast  freely  given 

Freely  on  all  men  shine; 
Till  equal  rights  be  equally  enjoyed. 
And  human  power  for  human  good  employed; 
Till  law,  not  man,  the  sovereign  rule  sustain, 
And  Peace  and  Virtue  undisputed  reign. 

Again  I  slept;  and  where  that  maid  had  been. 
Another  temple  rose  upon  the  scene. 

And  O,  what  human  words  can  render 

Fitting  tribute  to  the  grace. 
And  the  more  than  earthly  splendor, 
Of  that  bright  and  matchless  place ! 
From  thousand  columns  sprung  the  ample  dome, 

Of  heaven's  own  form  and  heaven's  own  brilliancy ; 
It  seemed  some  glorious  spirit's  favorite  home. 
Breathing  of  love  and  pure  tranquillity. 
No  proud  defiance,  frowning  there, 
Looked  threat  and  insult  on  the  gloomy  air, 
But  quiet  dignity  in  conscious  strength  reposed. 
No  arms,  no  guards,  no  dungeons  deep  and  closed ; 
But  open,  free  —  like  God's  free  day. 
That  shines  and  smiles  on  all  with  heaven-descended  ray. 

Delighted  and  entranced, 
I  eagerly  advanced 
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To  enter  and  explore  the  glories  there  confined. 
But  suddenly,  with  tuneful  stroke, 
From  the  lofty  dome  a  loud  peal  broke, 
Flinging  soft,  silver  tones  upon  the  wind. 
With  strong,  melodious  swell. 
Rung  forth  a  magic  chime,  that  fell 
Like  midnight  music  on  the  sleeper's  ear. 
Making  it  paradise  to  sleep  and  hear. 

That  strange,  iftysterious  sound, 
Soft  as  the  mellow  horn's  most  gentle  note, 
Seemed  lightly  on  the  buoyant  winds  to  float. 
And  spread  through  all  the  world  around. 
O'er  the  mountain  and  the  plain. 
Beyond  the  desert  and  the  main, 
Wherever  man  is  found. 
Went  forth  that  winning  sound, 
And  breathed  its  summons  in  his  raptured  ear. 

The  tone  went  home  to  every  heart; 
It  bade  the  thrilling  tears  of  Freedom  start. 
And  ransomed  nations  in  her  halls  appear. 

My  eager  eyes  I  upward  threw, 
The  wondrous  instrument  to  view, 

In  which  such  piercing  power  and  ravishing  sweetness  met ; 
And  on  its  splendid  form,  behold, 
Inscribed  in  living  light  and  gold, 

That  all  mankind  might  read — thy  honored  name,  Fayette  ! 

O  for  a  tongue  of  fire,  to  tell 
How  gloriously  the  vision  was  fulfilled! 
How,  at  the  touch  of  Liberty's  sweet  bell, 
The  hearts  of  coanUeas  myriads  have  \W\\\^^ 
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And  Destiny  her  brightest  page  unfurled, 
Roused  by  the  spirit  that  had  waked  the  world  t 

Even  Europe  loves  the  sweet  and  stirring  note; 

Southern  Columbia  rises  at  the  call, 
With  kindling  eye  and  tyrant-scorning  tread ; 
And  Greece  calls  back  the  spirits  of  her  dead, 

And  bids  her  ancient  banners  float 
Where  Freedom's  martyrs  fell,  and  proudly  still  shall  fa! 

O  Greece,  reviving  Greece!  thy  name 
Kindles  the  scholar's  and  the  patriot's  flame. 

On  thee  our  anxious  eyes  we  bend. 

For  thee  our  earnest  prayers  ascend, 
That  never  may  thy  lifted  banner  fall. 

For  thee,  thine  own  strong  eloquence 
Pleads  in  Columbia's  legislative  hall. 
And  is  there  none  to  arm  in   thy  defence? 
No  ardent,  generous,  devoted  youth. 

To  pledge  his  fortunes  and  his  truth. 

And,  nobly  exiled,  cross  the  wave. 

To  join  th'  oppressed  and  aid  the  brave? 

Go  forth,  if  such  there  be,  go  forth ; 

Stand  by  that  nation  in  her  second  birth. 
Coupled  with  her  high  cause,  thy  name, 
Like  his  whose  welcome  presence  draws 
A  nation's  rapturous  applause, 
Shall  ring  through  earth  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  favorite  watchword  of  the  free, 

The  purest  shout  of  fame. 
And  when  Time's  slow  and  favoring  hand 

Restores  the  glories  of  that  lovely  land, 
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Thither,  perchance,  thy  pilgrimage  thou'lt  take; 
And  while  earth's  older  empires  shake, 
Receive  the  welcome  of  the  new ; 
Which  round  thy  steps  in  grateful  shouts  shall  break. 
Than  those  which  follow  kings  —  how  heartier  and  more 
true ! 


M  ^^^^H 

^^^B  ^^^^^^1 
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TO    MRS.   M.  R.  C.  K, 


ON   HER   MARRIAGE, 


December  6,  1832. 


To  guard  the  marriage  ring, 

Another  ring  I  send : 
Protector  of  that  sacred  thing, 
About  your  finger  let  it  cling, 
And  with  its  magic  circle  blend, 
The  image  of  your  absent  friend. 

To  guard  the  marriage  vow. 
Another  vow  must  bind  — 
To  Him  whose  care  and  grace  allow 
The  cheerful  hopes  that  gladden  now. 
And  in  whose  love  the  trusting  mind 
Its  only  deathless  home  can  find. 

That  heavenly  love  shall  be 

The  strength  to  this  of  earth ; 
Shall  guard  its  truth  and  purity, 
From  change,  decay,  and  sorrow  free, 
And  pour  upon  your  humble  hearth 
A  light  of  pure,  celestial  birth. 
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CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION 

OF   THE   BOSTON   THURSDAY   LECTUBE, 
October  17,  1833. 


Like  Israel's  hosts  to  exile  driven, 
Across  the  flood  the  Pilgrims  fled; 

Their  hands  bore  up  the  ark  of  Heaven, 
And  Heaven  their  trusting  footsteps  led. 

Till  on  these  savage  shores  they  trod, 

And  won  the  wilderness  for  God. 

There,  where  their  weary  ark  found  rest, 

Another  Zion  proudly  grew, 
In  more  than  Judah's  glory  dressed. 

With  light  that  Israel  never  knew. 
From  sea  to  sea  her  empire  spread. 
Her  temple  heaven,  and  Christ  her  head. 

Then  let  the  grateful  church,  to^ay. 
Its  ancient  rite  with  gladness  keep; 

Our  fathers'  God  I  their  children  pray 
Thy  blessing,  thongh  the  fathers  sleep. 

O  bless!  88  thou  hast  blessed  the  past. 

While  earth,  and  time,  and  heaven  shall  last 
94 
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FOR    AN    ORDINATION. 

March,  1829. 
T^uUy  Ouy  lIu.*rDRXD 


O  Thou,  who  on  thy  chosen  Son 
Didst  send  thy  Spirit  like  a  dove, 

To  mark  the  long-expected  One, 
And  seal  the  Messenger  of  love, — 

And,  when  the  heralds  of  his  name 

Went  forth  his  glorious  truth  to  spread, 

Didst  send  it  down  in  tongues  of  flame. 
To  hallow  each  devoted  head, — 

So,  Lord,  thy  servant  now  inspire 
With  holy  unction  from  above; 

Give  him  the  tongue  of  living  fire. 
Give  him  the  temper  of  the  dove. 

Lord,  hear  thy  suppliant  church  to-day! 

Accept  our  work,  our  souls  possess. 
'Tis  ours  to  labor,  watch,  and  pray; 

Be  thine  to  cheer,  sustain,  and  bless. 
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DEDICATION 

AT    LECHMERE     POINT, 

December  25,  1827. 

Tunty  ToLLAMo. 


O  Tnou,  who  for  thyself  didst  raise 
Creation's  wondrous  frame, 

To  be  a  temple  to  thy  praise, 
An  altar  to  thy  name, — 

And  yet  art  pleased  to  dwell  below. 
And  there  thy  name  record, 

Where'er  assembling  mortals  go, 
To  own  their  common  Lord, — 

O,  write  thy  name  in  favor  here; 

And,  while  wc  bend  in  prayer. 
Lord,  bid  thy  glorious  cloud  appear. 

Thy  presence  to  declare. 

As  in  thy  gracious  courts  above, 
So  in  these  courts  below. 

Reveal  to  every  soul  thy  love, 
And  heavenly  peace  bestow. 
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Here  may  thy  holy  will  be  learned. 
And  here  thy  will  be  done; 

Till  all  to  truth  and  Heaven  be  turned 
Through  thy  beloved  Son, — 


Till  all  who  kneel  in  worship  here, 

Be  faithfully  prepared 
In  higher  temples  to  appear. 

Crowned  with  thy  great  reward. 
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FOR    THANKSGIVING. 

1825. 

Tunty  MSLTOIV   MOWBRAT. 


Father  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Whose  arm  upholds  creation, 
To  thee  we  raise  the  voice  of  praise, 

And  bend  in  adoration. 
We  praise  the  Power  that  made  us ; 

We  praise  the  Love  that  blesses; 
While  every  day  that  rolls  away 

Thy  gracious  care  confesses. 

Life  is  from  thee,  blest  Father; 

From  thee  our  breathing  spirits ; 
And  thou  dost  give  to  all  that  live 

The  bliss  that  each  inherits. 
Day,  night,  and  rolling  seasons. 

And  all  that  life  embraces. 
With  bliss  are  crowned,  with  joy  abound. 

And  claim  our  thankful  praises. 

Though  trial  and  affliction 

May  cast  their  dark  shade  o'er  us, 
Thy  love  doth  throw  a  heavenly  glow 

Of  Wght  on  all  before  us. 
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That  Love  has  smiled  from  heaven 

To  cheer  our  path  of  sadness, 
And  lead  the  way,  through  earth's  dull  day. 

To  realms  of  endless  gladness. 

That  light  of  love  and  glory 

Has  shone  through  Christ  the  Savior, 
The  holy  Guide  virho  lived  and  died 

That  we  might  live  forever. 
And  since  thy  great  compassion 

Thus  brings  thy  children  near  thee, 
May  we  to  praise  devote  our  days. 

And  love  as  well  as  fear  thee. 

And  when  death's  final  summons 

From  earth's  dear  scenes  shall  move  us, — 
From  friends,  from  foes,  from  joys,  firom  woes, 

From  all  that  know  and  love  us, — 
O,  then,  let  hope  attend  us; 

Thy  peace  to  us  be  given; 
That  we  may  rise  above  the  skies. 

And  sing  thy  praise  in  heaven. 
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ON  LAYING   THE  CORNER  STONE 

OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL   COLLEGE   IN  CAMBRIDGE, 

July  6,  1825. 

ThaUy  Old  Hciroftso. 


O  Tnou,  in  whom  alone  is  found 
The  strength  by  which  our  toil  is  blest, 

Upon  this  consecrated  ground 
Now  bid  thy  cloud  of  glory  rest 

In  thy  great  name  we  place  this  stone; 

To  thy  great  truth  these  walls  we  rear : 
Long  may  they  make  thy  glory  known, 

And  long  our  Savior  triumph  here. 

And  while  thy  sons,  from  earth  iq>art. 
Here  seek  the  truth  from  heaven  that  sprung^ 

Fill  with  thy  spirit  every  heart, 
With  living  fire  touch  every  tongue. 

Lord,  feed  thy  church  with  peace  and  love; 

Let  sin  and  error  pass  away; 
Till  truth's  full  influence  fitnn  above 

Rejoice  the  earth  with  cloudless  day. 
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AT   THE 


DEDICATION   OF    DIVINITY    HALL. 

1826. 


With  praise  and  prayer  our  gift  we  bring, 
And  consecrate  to  Power  divine. 

Great  God,  accept  the  offering, 
And  make  it  wholly,  only  thine. 

O  that  we  may  not  look  in  vain 
To  see  thy  glory  here  displayed! 

As  when,  within  thine  ancient  fane. 
Thy  royal  servant  knelt  and  prayed, — 

We  kneel  —  we  pray  —  with  earnest  voice; 

Our  fervent  supplications  swell; 
Speak,  Lord,  and  bid  our  souls  rejoice 

To  know  that  here  thy  grace  shall  dwell. 

O,  let  thy  presence  ne'er  depart ; 

Far  hence  be  earth  and  error  driven; 
Raise,  warm,  and  sanctify  each  heart, 

And  teach  pure  lips  to  plead  for  heaven. 

Here  let  the  love  of  God  engage 
The  spirit^s  purest,  iirst  desires; 
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While  Truth  unfolds  her  ample  page, 
And  Zeal  enkindles  all  her  fires. 


Thus  honoring,  and  like  their  Lord, 
May  gifled  bands  of  teachers  rise, 

To  bear  his  glorious  name  abroad, 
And  train  immortals  for  the  skies 


THANKSGIV: 


ISovcmber 


I  RsmMBER,  I  remember,  whe 
How  the  last  week  in  Novemb 

with  joy; 
For  then  Thanksgiving  always  c 
And  I  for  once  could  eat  my 'fi 

[  remember,  I  remember,  how 
With  rdling  paste,    and    chop 

pattypan  ; 
And  proud  was  I  to  pound  the 

plums, 
Or  crack  the  shagbarks  with  fl 

my  thumbs. 

I  remember,  I  remember,  how 
Kept  the  kitchen  in  an  uproar. 
Till  all  was  done  and  cleared  8 
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loaded  plates  and  smoking  bowls  assailed  our  wink- 
ing sight, 

h  "Johnny  cakes"  and  chocolate  hot,  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite. 

member,  I  remember,  when   the  dinner  came  at  last, 
r,  like  the  kings  of  Banquo's  race,   the   dishes  came 

and  passed : 
exhaustless   line   seemed   threatening   to  run  on   till 

crack  of  doom, 
le  still  a  voice  from  every  stomach  cried,  "  There  yet 

is  room." 

Tiember,  I  remember,  how  those  lessons  in  gastronomy 

e  sometimes   mixed  witjj   questions    upon   Latin    and 

astronomy, 

in  geography  how  John  did  once,  in  accent  murky, 

ly  that  Canaan  was  in  Ham,  and  Paradise  in  Turkey. 

member,  I  remember,  then,  how  tight  my  jacket  grew, 

f  'twould  burst  a  button  off  with  every  breath  I  drew ; 

so,  to  settle   all,  we   boys  kicked   foot-ball  down  in 

town, 
vent  to  see  the  marksmen  try  to  shoot  the  tied  hens 

down. 

member,  I  remember  —  not  —  what  happened  after  tea, 
we  had  then  no  grandfather  whom  we  could  go  and  see ; 
Jy  know  we  went  to  bed  when  nine  o'clock  was  rung, 
Jid  you  had  better  do  the  same  now  that  my  song  is 
sung. 
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THE 


FEAST    OF    TABERNACLES. 


A     POEM     FOR     MUSIC. 


Sn  Stoo   Vatts. 


**  Blest  pair  of  sirens,  pledges  of  heaven's  Joy, 
Sphere-bom,  harmonious  sisters,  Voick  and  Vkeib, 
Wed  yoiir  divine  sounds,  and  mixed  powers  employ 
With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilec."....»MiLToi«. 


To    SAMUEL    A.   ELIOT,   Esq. 

raxiiDKirr  of  thb  boiton  acadbkt  or  music, 

THIS    ATTEMPT 

TO  DO  SOMETHING  FOB  THE  ADVANCEKENT  OV  THB  IXPOBTAITT  OBJECT, 

TO  WHICH  HE  HAS  SO  SUCCESSFULLT  DEVOTED  HnUBLF, 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED, 

BT  HIS  OBI.IOBO  FBIBNO, 

H.  WARE,  Jr. 


AUTHOR'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Feast  of  TabemacleB  was  one  of  the  three  great  leativalB 
of  the  Jewish  people.  In  many  respects  it  was  the  most  remaikap 
ble  of  the  three,  being  celebrated  with  a  pomp  of  ceremony  which 
is  said  to  have  attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  heathen  nations^ 
beyond  any  other  flolenmity  of  their  law.    It  tock  place  in  the 
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autumn,  at  the  (^tJicring>  in  of  the  com  harvest  and  the  vinta^, 
and  continued  for  seven  days ;  during  which  time  tlie  people  dwelt 
in  booths,  formed  of  branches  of  trees,  to  commemorate  their  ances- 
tors^ dwelling  in  tents  in  tlie  wilderness.  Each  day  Iiad  its  appro- 
priate solemnity ;  but  the  last  was  "  tlie  great  day."  It  was  tlie 
day  of  annual  Thanksgiving  for  the  abundance  of  the  earth,  and 
was  termed  "  the  feast  of  in-gathering."  It  was  a  season  of  great 
exliilaration  and  rejoicing.  It  was  attended,  as  the  preceding  days 
had  been,  by  Uie  singular  and  striking  ceremony  of  bringing  water 
from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  out  at  tlie  altar  with 
songs  of  hosanna  and  dances ;  and  was  closed  by  an  illumination 
of  the  courts  and  porches  of  tlie  Temple.* 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  following  pages,  to  produce  a 
representation  of  the  imposing  scenes  in  the  Temple  on  this  day, 
which  might  be  adapted  to  musical  recitation  and  accompaniment 
The  work  was  undertaken  and  written  witli  that  view.  The  autlior 
has  aimed  to  be  generally  iaithful  to  tlie  facts,  as  far  as  they  aro 
known,  and  has  taken  no  liberties  with  the  subject,  excepting  that 
he  has  not  scrupulously  adhered  to  what  may  be  called  its  costume. 
He  has  freely  drawn  from  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  refer  to  this  festival,  but  has  not  sought  to  confine  himself  to 
modes  of  thought  and  speech  exclusively  Jewish. 

Music  adapted  to  the  work  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Zcuner,  who  has  devoted  to  it  his  eminent  genius  and  science,  in  a 
manlier  that  cannot  fail  to  gratify  those  who  love  the  original  and 
beautiful  in  his  high  art  Of  this  the  public  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  judge,  as  the  piece  is  in  preparation  for  public  perfonn- 
ancc  at  the  Odcon,  by  the  clioir  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  mider  the  direction  of  tlie  accomplished  professors  of  tliat 
institutioiL 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  copy  liere  given  differs  in 
many  passages  from  that  to  be  performed  in  the  oratorio.  It  was 
convenient  to  the  purposes  of  tlie  composer  to  make  variations  and 
additions  for  the  sake  of  the  musical  eficct    As  the  author,  how- 

*  See  Leriticin  xziii.  31—43.    ^^umben  uix.  13—40.    Deateroaouvj  xm. 
1^—16.    Eiodui  niii.  16;  zuiv.  SSL    iVeheiiiiah  viii.  13— IB. 
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ever,  presumes  to  hope  that  the  poem  may  interest  his  friends,  and 
find  favor  with  some  readers,  independently  of  the  music,  he  has 
desired  to  exhibit  it  in  its  origmal  form,  and  for  that  reason  has 
made  this  separate  publication. 

H.  W.  Jr. 
Cambridge,  March  14,  1837. 


PERSONS. 


IIiGU  Priest, 

Priests, 

Levites, 


Watchmen, 

Women, 

People, 


Place.     The  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Time.      IVie  Last  Day  of  the  Ihasl 


PART    I. 


THE  MORNING  SACRIFICE. 


Watchman. 
The  morning  dawns.    Its  first  faint  beams  betray 
Th'  approaching  sun,  and  bid  the  sleeping  earth 
Awake.     0*er  Olivet*  the  light  streams  up. 
Tinging  the  thin  clouds  with  a  thousand  hues. 
It  glances  on  the  Temple's  golden  tiles 
And  Zion's  palace  roofs.    The  mists  of  night 
Rise  from  the  hills,  like  clouds  of  early  incense, 
And  heaven's  sweet  warblers  tune  their  morning  hymn. 
'Tis  time  for  man  to  wake,  and  join  the  praise. 
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'Tis  light  toward  Hebron!*    Send  the  cry  abroad, 

And  call  the  servants  of  the  altar  forth. 

'Tis  light  toward  Hebron!     Send  the  cry  abroad. 

Watchmen,   (one  after  another.) 

*Tis  light  toward  Hebron ! 

Watchman. 
How  beautiful  the  morning  light 

Breaks  on  the  city  as  it  sleeps! 
Fair  as  His  love,  who,  day  and  night, 

His  watch  o^er  favored  Israel  keeps. 

Chorus  op  Watchmen. 
Wake,  Zion,  wake !  and  bless  the  Power 
That  guards  thee  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Wake,  Israel,  wake !  and  homage  pay 
To  Him  whose  love  outshines  the  day. 

Watchman. 
See,  from  their  sacred  chambers  issue  forth 
The  priests.     In  flowing  robes  arrayed,  they  come 
To  wait  around  the  altars,  and  renew 
The  Temple's  daily  pomp.     Jehovah  clothe 
His  servants  with  salvation!  that  his  saints 
May  fill  these  holy  courts  with  shouts  of  joy.** 

Priest. 
Seven  days  the  people,  in  their  countless  tents, — 
Spread  on  the  mountain-side  and  in  the  vale, 
Stretched  on  the  joyous  house-tops,  street  by  street, 
And  in  Moriah's  sacred  courts, — have  kept 
The  holy  season.^    Solemn  rite,  by  day, 
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And  lofty  pomp  and  choral  song,  have  filled 
The  circling  hours ;  by  night,  the  cloistered  halls, 
Bright  with  ten  thousand  lamps,  have  echoed  back 
The  shouts  and  anthems  of  th*  assembled  tribes. 
The  final  day  has  come,  the  day  of  chief 
And  holiest  concourse.     Let  the  trumpet  sound, — 
The  consecrated  trumpet,  —  to  proclaim 
The  last,  the  great  day  of  the  festival. 

Chorus  of  Priests  and  Watchmen. 
Welcome  the  dawning  light! 

Welcome  the  joyous  day  ! 
Let  Jacob's  tribes  again  unite 
To  celebrate  their  ancient  rite. 

And  grateful  homage  pay. 
Wave  the  willow  and  the  palm ! 
Bow  the  knee,  and  chant  the  psalm! 
Throng  the  holy  altar  round ! 
Bid  the  lofty  courts  resound! 

Priest. 
When,  from  Egyptian  bondage  driven, 

Our  fathers  sought  their  promised  home. 
For  many  a  year  offended  Heaven 

Condemned  them  in  the  wild  to  roam. 
No  house  received  their  weary  forms, 

No  city  knew  their  way-worn  feet; 
In  tents  they  braved  the  winter's  storms, 

In  tents  endured  the  summer's  heat 
And  now,  in  Judah's  prosperous  days, 

Oft  as  the  harvest  month  comes  round. 
Our  humble  tents  and  booths  we  raise. 

And  houseless,  like  our  sires,  are  found. 
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We  bring  to  mind  their  sins  and  woes; 

Their  path  o'er  Jordan's  wave  we  trace, 
Till  on  these  fruitful  hills  arose 

Their  heritage  and  resting-place. 

Chorus. 
Praise  for  that  fruitful  heritage! 

Praise  for  that  glorious  resting-place !     , 
The  home  and  pride,  through  every  age, 

Of  Zion's  God  and  Israel's  race. 

High  Priest. 
Now  let  the  morning  sacrifice  begin ! 
Fire  the  rich  censer!     Let  the  incense  rise 
In  rolling  clouds  of  fragrance,  till  it  fill 
The  Holy  Place,  and  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
Mingle  its  perfume.     Bring  the  victims  forth! 
Bid  the  high  altar  blaze !     And  while  its  fires 
Flash  upward,  brightening  all  the  morning  sky, 
Ye  white-robed  Levites,**  at  your  sacred  post 
Exalt  his  name  for  whom  these  honors  rise. 
Strike  all  your  strings !     Breathe  forth  your  loudest  voice ! 
Wake,  timbrel,  harp,  and  lute!  wake,  psaltery,  pipe. 
And  sackbut !  cymbal,  drum,  and  trumpet,  wake ! 
Let  Zion  hear,  and  Israel's  utmost  shore; 
Let  farthest  Gentile  catch  the  sound,  and  know 
That  Jacob's  God  is  God  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Levites. 
Glory  to  God !     Bid  the  glad  tribes  rejoice ! 
Let  earth  and  heaven  reecho  to  their  voice! 
Down  with  the  idols  that  usurp  his  throne! 
Exalt  Jehovah,  King  and  God  alone! 
25»    . 
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Sing,  O  ye  heavens!  ye  unknown  \v0rld3,  adore! 
Praise  Him  who  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  evermore! 

Voice   from  among  the  multitude,  (as  in  soliloquy.) 

How  gloriously  to  heaven  that  odorous  cloud 
Rolls  from  the  altar,  brightening  in  the  sun ! 
How  like  celestial  harmony,  that  hymn. 
Chanted  by  holy  voices,  peals  along 
fTh' .  eciioing  porches  !     With  the  flame  and  song 
Send  up  thy  heart,  O  Israel,  and  be  blest. 

HicM  Priest. 
Children  of  Abraham  !  to  the  altar  throng, 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  Levite  choir. 
Fresh  from  the  vintage  and  the  harvest  field, 
Present  your  annual  offering.     Bow  your  souls. 
Adoring;  while  your  wives  and  children*  kneel, 
Upli fling  heart  and  voice  in  holy  joy. 

People. 

We  hear,  and  we  obey. 
From  all  the  borders  of  the  land, 
AsseAibled  at  the  call  we  stand, 

And  hail  the  festal  day. 
Before  the  altar  humbly  bowed, 
We  lifl  our  thousand  voices  loud, 

And  grateful  homage  pay. 
Let  our  anthem  reach  the  skies! 
Let  our  thanks  accepted  rise ! 

Voice. 
From  Carmel's  fruitful  mountain, 
From  Hebron's  ancient  towers. 
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From  Jordan's  rushing  fountain, 
From  Sharon's  vale  of  flowers,  — 

People. 

We  come,  we  come,  the  harvest  o'er, 

To  meet  in  Zion  and  adore. 

Voice. 
Lo  I  Ashur  brings  his  treasures. 

Drawn  from  the  heaving  main; 
And  Issachar  his  measures 

Of  life-sustaining  grain. 

People. 
The  varied  gifts  of  Heaven  we  bring. 
And  pay  our  thanks  to  Israel's  King. 

Voice. 
Lo !  the  vineyard's  ripe  donation ! 

Lo !  the  honey  from  the  rock ! 
Lo !  the  olive's  pure  oblation ! 

Lo !  the  fleeces  of  the  flock ! 

People. 
Blessing,  honor,  glory,  be, 
Lord  of  life  and  love,  to  thee ! 

Voice. 
Like  a  full,  overflowing  river, 
Blessings  from  on  high  descend; 
•  Glory  to  the  bounteous  Giver ! 
Glory,  till  the  world  shall  end! 
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People. 
Let  our  anthem  reach  the  skies ! 
Let  our  thanks  accepted  rise! 

Woman. 
And  hark,  the  sweet  voices  of  Jacob's  fair  daughters ' 

Join  the  high  chorus  of  gladness  and  love; 
From  the  hill-sides  of  Judah,  from  Galilee's  waters, 

They  crowd  to  the  courts  of  their  Sovereign  above. 

Chorus  of  Women. 
From  our  homes  by  the  hill-side,  our  rest  by  the  waters. 

We  crowd  to  the  courts  of  our  Sovereign  above ; 
We  bring  the  full  hearts  of  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters; 

We  join  the  high  chorus  of  gladness  and  love. 

All. 
Join,  every  voice,  in  the  rapturous  chorus; 

Swell  the  loud  anthem  of  gladness  and  love ; 
For  the  blessings  of  Heaven  spread  around  us  and 
o'er  us, 
Shout  to  the  praise  of  our  Sovereign  above. 

High  Priest. 
Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  is  glory  due.* 
We  are  but  dust  and  sin.     The  gifts,  the  grace. 
The  glory,  all  are  thine.     Be  thine  the  praise! 
All  other  gods  are  idols;  human  hands 
Have  made  them,  human  folly  serves.     Our  God, 
Jehovah,  lives.     Earth,  heaven,  all  things,  he  made; 
He  rules  o'er  all  supreme.     Praise  him  alone! 
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People. 

Praise  him  alone  ! 
^yond  the  splendors  of  the  sun, 
He  reigns  eternal,  glorious,  one, 

On  no  divided  throne. 
Round  that  throne  what  wonders  meet ! 
Clouds,  the  dust  beneath  his  feet;** 
Thunder,  but  his  voice;  and  fire, 
Angel  of  his  love,  or  ire. 
Raise  the  universal  song ! 
Sound  it,  Zion,  first  and  long ! 
Hosts  of  heaven,  angelic  choirs, 
Strike  it  on  your  living  lyres! 
Sea,  and  earth,  and  skies,  unite. 
Sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  of  light ! 
Praise  him,  praise,  with  one  accord! 
Hallelujah!     Praise  the  Lord! 


PART    II. 

THE  EVENING  SACRIFICE. 

High  Priest. 
Again  lifl  up  the  voice !     Wake,  trump  and  harp ! 
Repeat  the  chorus  of  your  sounding  praise ! 
Let  Asaph's  tuneful  choir  the  strain  resume, 
And  Israel,  with  his  thousand  voices,  sing 
Praise  to  the  Lord,  whose  mercy  never  fails! 
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Choir  op  Asaph. 
Praise  to  the  Lord,  whose  mercy  never  fails ! ' 

High  Priest. 
Let  Aaron,  with  his  sons,  repeat  the  song. 

Choir  op  Priests  and  Levites. 
Praise  to  the  Lord,  whose  mercy  never  fails ! 

High  Priest. 
Let  all  who  fear  the  Lord  repeat  the  song. 

People. 
Praise  to  the  Lord,  whose  mercy  never  fails! 

All. 
Praise  !  hallelujah !  praise ! 
Adore  his  wondrous  ways! 
Ye  tribes,  prolong  the  grateful  song. 
And  utter  all  his  praise! 

Priest. 
Our  fathers  trusted  in  his  name. 

And  leaned  upon  his  hand ; 
He  led  them  by  his  cloud  and  flame 

To  this  the  promised  land. 

All. 
Praise,  hallelujah,  praise! 

Priest. 

When,  pressed  by  fears  and  foes,  they  dwelt 

In  darkness  and  dismay, 
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He  made  his  powerful  presence  felt, 
And  turned  their  night  to  day. 

All. 
Praise,  hallelujah,  praise! 

Priest. 
And  when,  in  mad  and  stubborn  pride, 

They  rose  against  his  word, 
His  mercy  turned  their  sins  aside, 

His«pitying  grace  restored. 

All. 
Praise,  hallelujah,  praise! 
Adore  his  wondrous  ways! 
Ye  tribes,  prolong  the  grateful  song, 
And  utter  all  his  praise! 
Power,  grace,  and  majesty  are  his  alone ! 
Send  up  the  anthem  to  his  heavenly  throne! 

High  Priest. 
*Tis  done.     The  praise  is  said.     Another  rite^ 
Succeeds.     Bring  forth  the  sacred  golden  bowl ; 
And  let  th'  appointed  priest  convey  it  down 
To  Siloa's  hallowed  fountain.     Let  him  draw 
The  sparkling  waters:  and  with  cautious  step. 
In  glad  procession,  bring  them  up  the  mount, 
And  bear  them  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
Attend  him,  ye  that  will;  and  ye  that  will. 
Abide,  till,  with  loud  trump,  and  echoing  shout, 
Ind  waving  palms,  the  absent  throng  return. 
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Women. 
They  go;  they  pass  the  gates;  the  sacred  courts 
They  leave;  their  distant  tread  dies  on  the  ear. 
Wait  not  in  silence  for  their  slow  return; 
But  wake  the  echoes  of  the  Holy  Place 
With  song,  and  warble  forth  the  coming  rite. 

Song,  (Woman.) 
Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  bright,  clear  stream! 

Flow  on,  thou  fair,  perpetual  fount ! 
Transparent  as  the  sun's  warm  beam, 

Bathe  the  stern  foot  of  Judah's  mount. 
The  sun  above,  thy  waves  below. 
Unsullied  shines,  unsullied  flow; 
Thou  as  the  crystal  heavens  art  pure. 
And  like  the  heavens  thou  shalt  endure. 

The  Temple  crowns  Moriah's  height, 

Thy  waters  murmur  at  its  base; 
That  seems  Jehovah's  throne  of  light, 

Thou  his  exhaustless  fount  of  grace. 
And  when  the  emblems  we  would  join 
Of  holy  Love  and  Power  divine, 
We  draw  thy  waters  from  their  bed, 
And  pour  them  on  the  mountain's  head. 

{Trumpet) 
Priest. 

They  come,  they  come;  their  signal  notes  resound; 
Their  steps  approach;    their  gladdening  songs  draw  near. 

People,  (returning.) 

Hosanna!  hosanna!  we  bring  the  libation. 

The  waters  that  flow  from  the  fount  of  salyatioiL' 
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High  Priest. 
Now  let  the  sacred  clement  be  borne 
To  the  high  altar's  top ;  there,  with  the  wine 
Already  hallowed  for  the  sacrifice, 
Let  it  be  mingled.     With  a  reverent  hand' 
Then  pour  the  mixture  out;  while,  flinging  high 
Their  verdant  palms,  with  solemn  shout  and  song, 
The  people  dance  around  their  glorious  shrine. 

People. 
Hosanna !  hosanna !  pour  out  the  libation ! 

Glory  and  beauty,  O  altar,  to  thee!"* 
With  gladness  we  draw  from  the  wells  of  salvation 

Waters  of  life,  ever  flowing  and  free. 

Joy  to  thee,  joy  to  thee,  life-giving  river ! 

Glory  and  beauty,  O  altar,  to  thee! 
The  streams  of  salvation  roll  onward  forever,  — 

Life  to  the  universe,  boundless  and  free. 

High  Prie.st. 
Now  tell  your  children  what  this  rite  intends; 
What  mean  these  glowing  forms,  these  words  of  joy. 

Priest. 
The  prophet  gave  the  blow;" 
Forth  gushed  the  cool,  refreshing  wave, 
The  parched  and  perishing  to  save, 

Far  as  its  waters  flow. 
Recalled  to  life,  the  dying  band 
Pressed  eager  to  the  destined  land. 
26 
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So,  in  some  latter  day, 
When  Israel  lies  in  woe  and  fear, 
Her  great  Anointed  shall  appear, 

To  chase  her  dark  dismay. 
From  Him  a  holier  stream  shall  flow, 
To  save  the  world  from  darker  woe. 

O,  haste  the  glorious  hour ! 
Haste,  David's  Son,  illustrious  King! 
Come  to  thy  waiting  saints,  and  bring 

Thy  glory,  peace,  and  power. 
Hosanna!  let  the  people  cry; 
Hosanna!  earth  and  heaven  reply. 

High  Priest. 
The  day  declines.     The  slow-descending  sun 
Casts  lengthening  shadows  o'er  the  darkened  vales. 
Light  up  the  temple!     Through  the  pillared  walks 
Hang  out  the  lamps,"  and  from  the  crowded  courts 
Keep  off  the  gathering  night.     Then,  while  the  blaze 
Is  flashing  from  the  altars,  gates,  and  roofs, 
Till  evening  shines  with  more  than  noonday  flres, 
Let  one  loud  choral  anthem  close  the  day. 

People. 
Jehovah  dwells  in  light! 
Bright  on  his  glorious  courts  below 
Ten  thousand  lamps  their  splendor  throw ; 
To  build  his  throne  of  heavenly  light. 
Ten  thousand  suns  their  flames  unite. 

There  dwells  the  pure,  immortal  ray! 
Serene,  resplendent,  infinite,  alone, 
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It  robes  the  essence  of  the  Holy  One 
In  everlasting  day. 

From  this  dim,  shadowy  sphere, 

We  seek  that  central  day  on  high. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  all  hail !  we  cry ; 
Send  down  the  full  effulgence  here. 
Till  earth's  long  darkness  disappear. 

Author  of  light  and  being,  hail ! 
The  soul,  the  stars,  the  universe  are  thine; 
Bid  light  o'er  all,  thy  light  immortal,  shine, 

Till  truth  and  love  prevail. 

High  Priest. 
The  anthem  ends;  the  festival  is  o'er. 
To-morrow  sees  you  scattered  on  your  way, 
Hastening  o'er  hills  and  valleys  to  your  homes. 
Israel,  depart  in  peace!     Jehovah  send 
His  angel  by  your  side!     Nor  sun  by  day,^ 
Nor  moon  by  night,  nor  pestilence,  nor  foe. 
Annoy  your  march,  and  peace  await  you  home! 

Now  humbly  let  your  inmost  souls  receive 
The  solemn  benediction  of  the  Law.** 
Jehovah  bless  and  keep  you !  bless  and  keep ! 

People. 
Amen ! 

High  Priest. 
Jehovah  cause  his  face  to  beam  in  love 
Upon  you,  and  his  favor  be  your  life! 

People. 
Amen!  Amen! 


N  C)  T  E  S . 

Pages  200,  291. 

(a)  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  on  the  east 
rectly  over  against  the  Temple.  Hebron  lay 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles.  One  oft] 
a  watchman  for  the  sake;  of  the  scene,  v/as  a 
the  first  dawning  of  the  day.  On  its  approa 
day."  "But  is  the  heaven  bri<rlit  all  up  to  ] 
in  reply.  —  See  Lightfoot's  '-*■  Temple  Scrric 

(b)  Psalm  cxxxii.  16.     "I  will  also  clothe 
vation;  and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for 

(c)  Nehemiah  viii.  16.  "  So  the  people  we 
them,  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one 
house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  c 
and  in  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in  the 
Ephraim." 

Page  2')3. 

(d)  The  music  of  the  Temple  was  pi^rfoniK 
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Page  294. 

(e)  The  law  required  it  only  of  the  males  to  be  present  at  the 
festivals ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  largely  attended  by 
women  and  children.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  instances  of  Han 
nah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  and  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Page  206. 

(f)  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  were 
engaged  in  performing  the  musical  portion  of  the  daily  worship. 
1  Chron.  xxv.  5,  6.  Ezra  ii.  65.  Psalm  Izviii.  25.  Calmet  gives 
additional  reasons  in  confirmation. 

(g)  Psalm  czv.  This  is  one  of  the  psalms  appointed  to  be  sung 
at  this  feast. 

Page  297. 

(h)  Nahum  i.  3.  **  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind 
and  the  storm ;  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet." 

Page  298. 
(i)  Psalm  cxviii.  2,  3,  4.     **Let  Israel  now  say,  that  his  mercy 
cndoreth  forever.    Let  the  house  of  Aaron  now  say,  that  his  mer- 
cy endoreth  forever.     Let  them  now  that  fear  the  Lord  say,  that 
his  mercy  endureth  forever." 

Page  299. 
( j)  "  This  pouring  out  of  water  was  used  every  day  of  the  feast ; 
and  their  rejoicing  upon  it  was  so  great,  that  in  all  this  feast,  nay, 
in  all  their  feasts  throughout  all  the  year,  they  had  not  the  like.  One 
of  the  priests,  with  a  golden  tankard,  went  to  the  fountain  or  pool 
of  Siloam,  and  filled  it  there  with  water.  He  returned  back  again 
into  the  court  through  that  which  was  called  the  water  gate,  and 
when  he  came  there  the  trumpets  sounded.  He  goeth  up  the  side 
of  the  altar,  where  stood  two  basins,  one  with  wine  in  it,  and  into  the 
other  he  pot  the  water,  and  he  pours  either  the  wine  into  the  water 
or  the  water  into  the  wine,  and  then  pours  them  out  by  way  of  liba- 
tion." —  LiGHTFOOT. 

Page  300. 
(k)  The  people,  during  this  ceremony,  repeated  Isaiah  zii.  3 : 
•*  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation."    It 
26» 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  at  this  period  in  the  solemnity,  that  our 
Lord,  on  the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  stood  and  cried, 
saying,  **If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,*'  &c. 
John  vii.  37,  38. 

Page  301. 

(1)  With  a  reverent  hand.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  moment  of  pour- 
ing out  the  water,  the  people  cried  out  to  the  priest,  "  Hold  up  your 
hand; "  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  on  a  certain  time  there  was 
one  who  poured  it  upon  his  feet;  upon  which  the  people  pelted 
him  with  the  pomecitrons  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  during 
this  festival,  and  in  the  disturbance  a  horn  of  the  altar  was  broken. 

(m)  "  Beauty  be  to  thee,  O  altar  I  beauty  be  to  thee,  O  altar  I  " 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  people,  as  they  retired  tlirough  the 
gates  nearest  to  the  altar. 

(n)  Exodus  xvii.  6.  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  unusual  rejoi- 
cings which  attended  this  festival  were  connected  with  Uie  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah's  coming.  "  The  Jews  acknowledge,'*  says 
Lightfoot,  "  that  their  latter  Redeemer  is  to  procure  water  for  them, 
as  their  former  redeemer,  Moses,  had  done."  Bcausobre  says, 
"  The  days  of  the  Messiah  were  styled  by  the  Jews  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.'' 

Page  302. 

(o)  "  Dancing,  music,  and  feasting  were  the  accompaniments  of 
this  festival,  together  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as  lighted 
the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem."  —  Horne.  —  It  was  a  proverb  among 
the  Jews,  **  He  that  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of  the  pouring  out  of 
water,  never  saw  rejoicing  in  his  life."  It  has  not  seemed  neces- 
sary, however,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  accounts  we  have  received 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  festival  was  closed.  Those  who  would 
make  the  comparison  may  be  pleased  to  see  the  following  passage 
from  Lightfoot,  the  latter  portion  of  which  is  translated  from  a 
rabbinical  autlior. 

"Towards  night,  they  began  the  rejoicing  for  the  pouring  out 
or  drawing  of  the  water,  which  mirth  they  continued  far  in  the 
night,  every  night  of  the  feast 

"  The  manner  was  thus  :  — 

"  They  went  into  the  court  of  the  women,  and  there  the  women 
placed  themselves  upon  balconies  round  about  the  court,  and  the 
men  stood  upon   the  ground.    There  were   four  candlesticks  (or 
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beacons,  ratlicr,  I  might  call  tlicin)  of  an  exceeding  great  bigness, 
and  mounted  on  an  exceeding  great  height,  overtopping  and  over- 
looking the  walls  of  the  court  and  of  the  mountain  of  the  house, 
at  a  great  elevation ;  by  every  candlestick  were  four  ladders  set, 
by  which  four  of  the  younger  priests  went  up,  having  bottles  in 
their  hands,  that  contained  a  hundred  and  twenty  logs,  which  they 
emptied  into  every  cup.  Of  the  rags  of  the  garments*  and  girdles 
of  the  priests  they  made  wicks  to  light  those  lamps ;  and  there 
was  not  a  street  throughout  all  Jerusalem  that  did  not  shine  with 
that  light. 

"  The  religious  and  devout  danced  before  them,  having  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  sang  songs  and  doxologies.  The  Le- 
yites,  with  harps,  psalteries,  cymbals,  and  other  instruments  of  mu- 
sic without  number,  stood  upon  those  fifteen  steps,  by  which  they 
went  down  from  tlic  court  of  the  women,  according  to  the  fifteen 
psalms  of  degrees,  and  sang.  Two  priests  also  stood  in  the  upper 
gate,  which  goes  down  from  the  Court  of  Israel  to  the  Court  of 
the  Women,  with  two  trumpets  in  their  hands.  .^33  ^'^p  When 
the  cock  crew,  [or  the  president  gave  his  signal,]  the  trum- 
pets sounded ;  when  they  came  to  the  tenth  step,  they  sounded 
again ;  when  they  came  to  the  court,  they  sounded ;  when  they 
came  to  the  pavement,  they  sounded ;  and  so  went  on  sounding 
the  trumpets,  till  they  came  to  the  east  gate  of  the  court.  When 
they  came  thither,  tliey  turned  their  faces  from  the  east  to  west, 
and  said,  Our  fathers  in  this  place,  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
Temple,  and  their  faces  toward  the  east,  worshipped  the  sun;  but 
wo  turn  our  faces  to  God,"  «jtc. 

*•  The  rabbins  have  a  tradition.  Some  of  them,  while  they  were 
dancing,  said.  Blessed  be  our  youth,  for  that  they  have  not  made 
our  old  men  ashamed.  .pnS5?a  *^r5;»1  Q'^ltn  li'^Vk  These  were 
the  religious,  and  men  of  good  works.  And  some  said.  Blessed 
be  our  old  men,  that  have  made  atonement  for  our  youth.  And 
both  one  and  the  other  said.  Blessed  be  he  who  hath  not  sinned  ; 
and  he  who  hath,  let  it  be  forgiven  him." — Lightfoot's  Works, 
IX.  105;  XII.*300. 

Page  303. 
(p)  Psalm  cxxi.  5—8.     »*  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper ;  the  Lord  is 
thy  shade  upon   thy  right   hand.    The   sun  shall   not  smite  thee 
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by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee 
from  all  evil ;  he  shall  preserve  thy  soul.  The  Lord  shall  pre- 
serve  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth,  &nd 
even  forevermore." 

(q)  Numbers  vi.  23 — 26.  "Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his 
sons,  saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  them,  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace/' 
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ADDITIONAL   TO   MRS.    HEMANS'S    "  BIRD'S   RELEASE 


February,  1827. 


And  thou  art  happier  now 
In  the  free,  wide  fields  of  the  boundless  air, 
With  thy  wing  on  the  wind,  and  thy  thought  without  care, 

And  thy  home  on  the  forest  bough. 


Even  so  with  the  lost  and  dear; 
She  is  soaring  in  regions  of  light  above; 
She's  at  home  with  the  blessed  in  their  bowers  of  love ; 

And  who  would  recall  her  here? 
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William  Rufus  Gray  Bates,  son  of  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  the 
house  of  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  London,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
July  2, 1815.  When  three  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to  France,  where  his  father  was  then  residing.  This  poem  was 
written  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  embarking. 


Lo!  how  impatiently  upon  the  tide 
The  proud  ship  tosses,  eager  to  be  free! 
Her  flag  streams  wildly,  and  her  fluttering  sails 
Pant  to  be  on  their  flight.      A  few  hours  more, 
And  she  will  move  in  stately  grandeur  on, 
Cleaving  her  path  majestic  through  the  flood, 
As  if  she  were  a  goddess  of  the  deep. 
O,  'tis  a  thought  sublime,  that  man  can  force 
A  path  upon  the  waste,  can  fmd  a  way 
Where  all  is  trackless,  and  compel  the  winds  — 
Those  freest  agents  of  almighty  power  — 
To  lend  their  untamed  wings,  and  bear  him  on 
To  distant  climes. — Thou,  William,  still  art  young, 
And  dost  not  see  the  wonder.     Thou  wilt  tread 
The  buoyant  deck,  and  look  upon  the  flood, 
Unconscious  of  the  high  sublimity. 
As  'twere  a  common  thing — thy  soul  unawed, 
Thy  childish  sports  unchecked;  while  thinking  man 
Shrinks  back  into  himself,  —  himself  so  mean 
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'Mid  things  so  vast,  —  and,  rapt  in  deepest  awe. 
Bends  to  the  might  of  that  mysterious  Power, 
Who  holds  the  waters  in  his  hand,  and  guides 
Th'  ungovernable  winds.      'Tis  not  in  man 
To  look  unmoved  upon  that  heaving  waste. 
Which,  from  horizon  to  horizon  spread, 
Meets  the  o'erarching  heavens  on  every  side. 
Blending  their  hues  in  distant  faintness  there. 

'Tis  wonderful !  —  and  yet,  my  boy,  just  such 
Is  life.      Life  is  a  sea  as  fathomless. 
As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes 
As  calm  and  beautiful.     The  light  of  heaven 
Smiles  on  it,  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy.     Anon  dark  clouds 
Arise,  contending  winds  of  fate  go  forth. 
And  Hope  sits  weeping  o*er  a  general  wreck. 

And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  sea,  a  long, 
Eventful  voyage.      The  wise  may  suffer  wreck, 
The  foolish  must.      O,  then,  be  early  wise ; 
Learn  from  the  mariner  his  skilful  art 
To  ride  upon  the  waves,  and  catch  the  breeze. 
And  dare  the  threatening  storm,  and  trace  a  path, 
'Mid  countless  dangers,  to  the  destined  port, 
Unerringly  secure.     O,  learn  from  him 
To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm. 
To  guard  thyself  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts, 
And  make  Religion  thy  magnetic  guide. 
Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies. 
Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not,  in  heaven. 

Farewell !    Heaven  smile  propitious  on  thy  course, 
And  favoring  breezes  waft  thee  to  the  arms 
Of  love  paternal.     Yes,  and  more  than  this — 


•  The  young   person  to  whom  those  lines  wen 

accidontally  killed  by  tlio  dischargre  of  his  fowlinc 
in  tlio  county  of  Iluntinjrdon,  (Encfland,)  in  183* 
nint'tofn  years.  His  iiiiprovciiii'iit  and  virtu(»s  1 
lov«»  and  cst.'cin  of  his  friends,  and  fi;i<'d  the  1; 
rents  with  fond  hopes  of  his  future  sueeess  and 
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TO    MARY. 


SaliKbujry  and  Vergennes,  September  4  and  5,  1828. 


Dear  Mary,  'tis  the  fourteenth  day 
Since  I  was  parted  from  your  side; 

And  still  upon  my  lengthening  way 
In  solitude  I  ride; 

But  not  a  word  has  come  to  tell 

If  those  I  left  at  home  are  well. 

I  am  not  of  an  anxious  mind, 
Nor  prone  to  cherish  useless  fear; 

Yet  oft,  methinks,  the  very  wind 
Is  whispering  in  my  ear, 

That  many  an  evil  may  take  place 

Within  a  fortnight's  narrow  space. 

'Tis  true,  indeed,  disease  and  pain 
May  all  this  while  have  been  your  lot; 

And  when  I  reach  my  home  again. 
Death  may  have  marked  the  spot. 

I  need  but  dwell  on  thoughts  like  these, 

To  be  as  wretched  as  I  please. 


Bat  no,  —  a  happier  thought  is  mine; 
The  absent  like  the  present  scene 
27 
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Is  guided  by  a  Friend  divine, 

Who  bids  us  wait  serene 
The  issues  of  that  gracious  will 
Which  mingles  good  with  every  ill. 

And  who  should  feel  this  tranquil  trust 
In  that  benignant  One  above, — 

Who  ne'er  forgets  that  we  are  dust. 
And  rules  with  pitying  love, — 

Like  us,  who  both  have  just  been  led 

Back  from  the  confines  of  the  dead  ?  — 

Like  us,  who,  'mid  the  various  hours 
That  mark  life's  changeful  wilderness, 

Have  always  found  its  suns  and  showers 
Alike  designed  to  bless? 

Led  on  and  taughl  as  we  have  been, 

Distrust  would  be  indeed  a  sin. 

Darkness,  'tis  true,  and  death,  must  come; 

But  they  should  bring  us  no  dismay; 
They  are  but  guides  to  lead  us  home, 

And  then  to  pass  away. 
O,  who  will  keep  a  troubled  mind. 
That  knows  this  glory  is  designed? 

Then,  dearest,  present  or  apart. 
An  equal  calmness  let  us  wear; 

Let  steadfast  Faith  control  the  heart, 
And  still  its  throbs  of  care. 

We  may  not  lean  on  things  of  dust ; 

But  Heaven  is  worthy  all  our  trust 


2K 


SONG. 


1815 


O,  SAY  not  that  love  is  the  light  of  an  hour, 
Which  fades  when  youth's  wildness  is  o'erj 

It  glows  with  its  purest  and  liveliest  power 
When  beauty  and  mirth  are  no  more. 

I  covet  the  love  that  will  waken  and  stay, 
Like  the  progress  of  light  from  the  dawn, 

Which  opens  in  blushes,  and  spreads  into  day 
More  bright  as  the  minutes  move  on. 

The  face  I  could  love  must  reflect  the  fair  beam 
Of  a  soul  that  is  lighted  from  heaven ; 

Its  smile,  like  the  sunshine  that  glows  on  a  stream, 
Forever  unruffled  and  even. 


Then  sorrow  might  come,  but  it  would  not  be  dark ; 

That  love  on  the  shadows  would  shine; 
And  the  near  hope  of  heaven,  with  its  rapturous  spark, 

Would  lighten  and  warm  our  decline. 


1819. 

Tunty  Old  Hundred. 


Great  God,  the  followers  of 
We  bow  before  thy  niercy-s 

To  worship  thee,  the  holy  Oi 
And  pour  our  wishes  at  th] 

Oy  grant  thy  blessing  here  to- 
Oy  gire  thy  people  joy  and 

The  tok&OB  of  thy  love  displaj 
And  faror  that  shall  ne?er  < 

We  seek  the  truth  that  Jesus 
Hu  path  of  light  we  long  U 

Here  be  hb  holy  doctrines  tau 
And  here  their  numRt  influp 
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Wntten  March  29,  1836. 


It  is  not  what  jny  hands  have  done. 

That  weighs  my  spirit  down, 
That  casts  a  shadow  o'er  the  sun, 

And  over  earth  a  frown; 
It  is  not  any  heinous  guilt, 

Or  vice  by  men  abhorred; 
For  fair  the  fame  that  I  have  built, 

A  fair  life's  just  reward ; 
And  men  would  wonder  if  they  knew 
How  sad  I  feel  with  sins  so  few. 

Alas!  they  only  see  in  part. 

When  thus  they  judge  the  whole; 
They  cannot  look  upon  the  heart. 

They  cannot  read  the  soul; 
But  I  survey  myself  within. 

And  mournfully  I  feel 
How  deep  the  principle  of  sin 

Its  root  may  there  conceal, 
And  spread  its  poison  through  the  frame 
Without  a  deed  that  men  can  blame. 

They  judge  by  actions  which  they  see 
Brought  out  before  the  sun ; 
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But  conscience  brings  reproach  to  me 

For  what  I've  left  undone, — 
For  opportunities  of  good 

In  folly  thrown  away, 
For  hours  misspent  in  solitude, 

Forgetfulness  to  pray, — 
And  thousand  more  omitted  things. 
Whose  memory  fills  my  breast  with  stings. 


And  therefore  is  my  heart  oppressed 

With  thoughtfulness  and  gloom; 
Nor  can  I  hope  for  perfect  rest, 

Till  I  escape  this  doom. 
Help  mc,  thou  Merciful  and  Just, 

This  fearful  doom  to  fly; 
Thou  art  my  strength,  my  hope,  my  trust;- 

O,  help  mc,  lest  I  die! 
And  let  my  full  obedience  prove 
The  perfect  power  of  faith  and  love 
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TWO   SONNETS  OF   TASK-WORK. 


We  arrived  at  Bolsena,  between  Florence  and  Rome,  on  a  cool 
evening,  December  11,  1829;  and  to  help  cheer  the  dismal 
hours  in  a  huge,  comfortless  apartment,  it  was  proposed  to  have 
a  sonnet  on  our  approach  to  the  Eternal  City.  I  called  on  the 
company  for  rhymes,  d  la  mode  improvisatrice ;  and  having  ob- 
tained them,  I  wrote  the  following:  — 


Hail  our  approach  to  venerable  Rome ! 
We  go  to  kneel  and  wonder  at  her  shrine, 
To  watch  where  still  her  parting  glories  shine, 

And  bear  the  memory  of  her  greatness  home. 

There  the  late  marvel  of  her  sacred  Dome 
Doth  with  her  hoary  monuments  combine, 
Like  ruined  elm  o'ertop'd  by  towering  vine, 

To  stir  the  souls  of  those  that  thither  roam. 
There,  'mid  her  crumbling  relics,  we  will  stray 

To  tread  her  Forum  in  the  noonday  bright; 
Her  Colosseum  under  midnight  skies, 
And  there,  in  grief,  with  silent  gaze  survey. 

The  world's  chief  glory  fading  from  its  height, 
Till  in  the  dust  it  sinks,  and  all  ignobly  dies. 
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TWO   SONNETS. 


u. 


This  was  written  at  St.  Agata,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  in  the  same 
manner,  December  31,  1829. 


Hark  to  the  summons  of  departing  Time ! 

Its  echoes  die  upon  the  fading  year; 
Build  up  its  requiem  in  some  solemn  rhyme, 

And  bring  the  final  end  of  all  things  near. 
The  tide  of  being,  rushing  from  afar, 

Bears  on  the  fortunes  of  the  deathless  soul ; 
Bright  o'er  its  waters  beams  a  holy  star, 

And  heaven's  blest  island  crowns  the  glorious  whole. 
Review  the  past  of  this  all-varying  scene ; 

Recount  with  gratitude  its  every  joy ; 
How  few  the  days  unclouded  and  serene ! 

How  mixed  the  happiest  moments  with  alloy ! 
Yet  from  this  mingled  mass  the  soul  may  reap 
The  harvest  gathered  afler  death's  long  sleep. 
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A   SUNDAY   MORNING   ECLOGUE. 


WRITTEN  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  REV.  GEORGE 
WHITNEY,  OF  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  ROXBURY,  AND  REV.  DR. 
HARRIS,    OF   DORCHESTER. 


ScEXK.  —  A  rustic  Cottage  on  a  Hill-side  ;  a  Lake  beneath ;  a  Vil- 
lage in  the  distance  beyond.  —  A  Child  is  sitting  on  the  bank  near 
the  cottage  door,  at  which  his  Father  appears. 

Child. 
Is  it  not  time,  dear  father,  for  the  bell? 
Fm  weary  listening  for  it.     Here  Tve  sat 
Since  breakfast,  waiting,  waiting;  but  I  hear 
No  sound.     Tm  tired  of  waiting ! 

Father. 

How  the  child 
Delights  to  catch  the  music  of  that  bell ! 
And  so  do  I,  in  truth.     I  love  its  peal, 
As  it  comes  swelling  o'er  the  placid  lake. 
And  stirs  the  silence  of  our  far  hill-side. 
The  undulating  tones  float  calmly  on. 
As  if  from  heaven's  broad  depths  they  wafled  down 
Sweet  messages  of  peace,  such  as  befit 
A  Sunday's  sacred  calm.  —  Come  hither,  boy; 
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Sit  OH  the  door-stone  by  your  father's  side, 
And  I  will  listen  with  you  for  the  bell. 

Child. 
How  beautiful  it  is! 

Father. 

What's  beautiful? 

Child. 
Why,  every  thing ;  —  the  trees,  and  flowers,  and  clouds, 
And  pond,  and  houses; — all  are  beautiful. 
What  makes  them  always  look  most  beautiful 
On  Sunday  morning? 

Father. 

Do  they  so? 

Child. 

Why,  yes; 
And  mother  says  so  too;  and  then  she  asks, 
If  heaven  will  be  more  fair  than  this  bright  earth. 

Father. 
Well,  child,  and  will  it? 

Child. 

O,  I  asked  her  that; 
She  answered,  "  Surely  yes ; "  and  said  the  hymn^ 
"  If  God  hath  made  ^^i5  world  so  -  fair, 
Where  sin  and  death  abound. 
How  beautiful,  beyond  compare, 
Must  Paradise  be  found!" 
But  why  on  Sunday  should  it  seem  most  fairt 
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Father. 
Because  the  mind  is  then  in  tune;  its  thoughts 
Of  holy  truth  have  roused  it  to  perceive 
The  harmony  of  all  with  things  divine : 
The  heart,  attuned  to  heavenly  melody, 
Beats  in  accord  with  nature's  melodies, 
Which  always  are  of  Heaven.     You  understand? 

Guild. 
O,  yes;  for  mother  always  says,  you  know. 
If  I  am  sweet  and  pleasant,  every  thing 
Will  pleasant  be  to  me  and  sweet ;  and  so 
All  things  will  be  most  heavenly  to  the  eye 
Beneath  a  Sabbath  sun,  because  ourselves 
Are  then  most  heavenly. 

Father. 

Ay,  but  might  we  not 
Find  all  as  full  of  heaven  another  day? 

Child. 
Surely,  —  as  all  would  pleasant  be  to  me 
If  I  were  always  in  a  pleasant  mood. 

Father. 
But  children  fret,  and  then  all  joys  are  soured; 
And  men  disturb  their  minds  with  foolish  cares, 
Till  nature's  peace  and  God's  great  presence  fade ; 
Till  noxious  mists  have  darkened  all  their  world. 
And  rarely  yield  a  moment's  glimpse  of  heaven. 
Bless  me,  this  day,  my  God,  with  one  such  glimpse! 
Lift  off  the  darkness  from  my  soul !     Remove 
The  dimness  of  my  eye,  that  I  may  see, 
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The  dulness  of  my  ear,  that  I  may  hear, 
The  melodies  and  beauties  of  thy  realms. 

Child. 
Hark!  hark!    Methought  I  heard  it.  —  Have  they  bells 
In  heaven,  father? 

Father. 
They  have  music,  dear. 
And  worship  —  love  and  angels.  —  Hark !  —  'Tis  strange ! 
'Tis  very  strange !     The  shadows  have  grown  short. 
The  sun  rides  high,  and  yet  no  call  to  church ! 
The  air  is  still — we  could  not  fail  to  hear. 
But  what  should  cause  that  iron  tongue  to  lie 
Speechless  to-day,  which  for  two  hundred  years 
Ne'er  failed  before  to  ring  its  summons  forth, 
Proclaiming,  to  the  forests  and  the  hills. 
That  toil  had  pause,  and  ^arth  was  bowed  in  praise? 
What  can  it  mean? 

Child. 
List,  father  !     Up  the  steep. 
Straight  from  the  village,  comes  the  sound  of  wheels. 

Father. 
And  now  I  see  the  wagon,  as  it  winds 
Round  yonder  turn.     I  will  approach  and  know  • 
The  reason  of  this  mystery.  —  Neighbor,  hail ! 
A  Sabbath's  salutation  to  you,  friend! 
But  why  this  more  than  Sabbath's  silence?    Why 
No  customary  bell? 

Neighbor. 

Have  you  not  heard? 
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Father. 
I  have  heard  nothing. 

Neighbor. 

Not  the  heavy  news 
That  fills  the  vale  with  sadness,  and  makes  dim 
The  eyes  of  all  its  dwellers? 

Father. 

Not  a  word. 

Neighbor. 
Then  hear  and  weep  with  them.     Our  pastor's  dead! 

Father. 
Dead?     Dead?     Impossible;  so  young,  so  strong — 
Impossible !     I  saw  him  three  days  since. 

Neighbor. 
A  sudden  illness,  with  its  stern  assault. 
Leaped  on  his  sturdy  frame,  and  bore  him  down. 
But  yesterday  he  sat  as  he  was  wont. 
Scarce  conscious  of  an  ill  beyond  the  dull 
And  languid  apathy  which  often  keeps 
The  student  from  his  books.     This  morning's  sun 
Beheld  his  spirit  mounting  from  its  clay, 
And  stricken  children  weeping  o'er  his  corse. 
Appalled  and  comfortless. 

Father. 

God  comfort  them, 
And  us,  and  all!    What  mystery  is  this. 
That  puts  this  fearful  pause  to  so  much  life 
28 
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And  useful  cares,  so  needed  and  so  loved, — 

While  withered  forms,  that  scarce  can  drag  their  limbs, 

And  spent  their  stores  of  blei?sings  long  ago. 

Still  bear  the  burden  of  infirmest  age, 

Helpless  and  hopeless !     Who  can  note  unawed 

God's  deep-sealed  secret  ?     Why  was  he  not  left 

To  run  his  tranquil  course  of  seventy  years, 

And  then,  all  duty  done,  reposing  wait,  — 

As  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  day 

The  rustic  lingers  at  his  cottage  door, — 

And  to  the  pressure  of  Time's  heavy  hand 

Yield  gently,  sinking  to  the  grave  as  men 

Withdrawing  to  their  chambers  seek  their  rest. 

In  Sleep's  protecting  bosom? 

Neigiiisor. 

So,  last  night, 
In  ripe  old  age,  and  ever  gentle  faith. 
That  eld  man  passed  away ;  life's  twilight  calm 
Still  beautiful  (.round  him;  no  more  toil 
For  him  on  ciirth,  and  cvei'y  hope  in  heaven." 

Father. 
What  old  man  speak  you  of,  whose  sun  has  set 
In  timoly  beauty  thus,  while  yonder  orb 
Is  stricken  headlong  from  its  noonday  height? 

Neighbor. 
You  know  old  Father  Simon;  long  withdrawn 
From  charge  of  holy  things,  but  loving  still 
The  hallowed  office  which  so  long  he  held. 
An  humble  priest     A  messenger  was  sent 
To  tell  the  venerable  man  that  death 
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Had  robbed  our  altar  of  its  youthful  priest, 

And  lead  the  elder  to  the  vacant  rite. 

Guess  what  a  thrill  of  consternation  struck 

The  village  heart  when  he,  returning,  told 

That  Father  Simon,  too,  had  died  last  night! 

Therefore  it  is  that  every  sound  is  mute ;  the  church 

Is  closed ;  the  scattered  dock,  that  should  have  thronged 

The  house  of  prayer,  amazed,  and  pale,  retreat, 

And  mournful  silence  broods  o'er  all  the  scene. 

I,  too,  would  fain  retire.     I  have  no  heart 

For  human  intercourse  to-day.     Farewell ! 

Father. 
Farewell! — His  work  was  done.     From  early  morn. 
Through  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  noon, 
Unresting,  —  always  at  the  task  he  loved,  — 
He  labored  on,  till  round  him  gathering  eve 
Began  to  cast  its  shades.     The  wearied  man 
Now  sat  him  down  to  rest;  about  him  cast 
A  placid  look  on  his  accomplished  task. 
And  smiled  that  all  was  done.     What  had  he  more 
To  live  for?     Pleasures,  hopes,  and  useful  toils, 
For  him  there  none  remained,  except  in  heaven. 
There  they  awaited  him;  and  there  his  trust 
Serenely  fixed,  the  gentle  summons  came. 
And  called  him  home — "Go  to  thy  rest,  old  man! 
Peace  waits  thee  in  the  Father's  house,  on  earth 
Unknown.     Go,  we  have  known  and  loved  thee  long; 
We  can  but  weep  to  miss  thee;  but  our  tears 
Are  ifiars  of  hope  as  well  as  fond  regret  — 
Of  joy  yet  more  than  grief;  of  sympathy 
With  thy  rejoicing  in  thy  new-found  bliss." 
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But  Other  feelings  wake  at  \V******'s  death. 
Gone,  in  his  prime  —  not  two  score  years  yet  told  — 
The  vigor  of  brave  manhood  in  his  limbs ; 
And  youth's  frank  hopefulness  upon  his  brow;  — 
As  suddenly  as  if  from  this  green  bank, 
Just  where  I  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  flowers 
That  lift  their  smiling  beauty  'mong  the  grass. 
And  deck  the  verdant  hills  with  countless  hues. 
Now,  as  I  look,  some  hidden  fount  of  fire 
Should  spout,  like  Etna's  flaming  torrent,  forth, 
And  in  an  instant  desolate  the  scene. 

Gone,  in  his  prime !     In  him  how  many  homes 
Their  light  have  lost !  how  many  poor  their  stay ! 
The  young  a  counsellor  —  the  old  a  staff — 
The  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd  kind  and  true. 
Yes,  we  have  lost  a  friend  ;  but  heaven  has  gained 
One  more  inhabitant;  and  Sabbath  choirs  to-day, 
With  loud  rejoicing,  shout  him  welcome  home. 
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A    WINTER    SCENE. 


AN   EXTRACT   FROM   A   FAMILIAR   EPISTLE. 


January  13,  1829. 


O,  WOULD  you  could  see,  since  the  last  week's  rain, 
What  splendor  adorns  our  grove  and  plain ! 
For  it  froze  as  it  fell,  and  the  drizzling  sleet 
Cast  thick  o'er  the  earth  an  icy  sheet; 
The  crusted  trees  in  their  glory  appear. 
Each  like  a  crystal  chandelier, 
On  whose  brilliant  jewels  the  sunbeams  glance. 
As  their  limbs  in  the  light  breeze  twinkle  and  dance ; 
And  every  twig  and  spire  of  grass 
Is  a  splendid  prism  of  solid  glass, 
Sparkling  and  flashing  in  day's  broad  glrj'e. 
With  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  there. 
O,  'tis  a  gorgeous  sight  to  behold 
The  fields  all  strewed  with  rubies  and  gold, 
And  emeralds,  bright  with  their  rich  green  rays. 
And  diamonds,  that  fiercely  burn  and  blaze, 
And  sapphires  and  pearls  profusely  strown. 
Till  a  more  magnificent  view  is  shown, 
Than  the  garden  of  gems  in  the  Eastern  tale 
Which  Aladdin  found  in  the  secret  vale. 
28» 
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THE   WATERFALL    AT   CATSKILL. 


WRITTEN    IN    THE   ALBUM    IN   THE   HOTEL, 


July  2,  1826. 


Bold,  bold,  and  beautiful,  the  headlong  wave 
Leaps  from  the  dizzy  height  —  in  floods  of  foam 
Broken  and  glittering  —  flinging  up  its  clouds 
Of  playful  mist,  that  meet  the  wanton  sun, 
And  take  all  hues,  and  deck  the  shattered  stream 
In  floating  rainbows,  that,  like  fairy  forms 
Before  the  dreamer's  eye,  flit  here  and  there, 
Now  bright,  now  faded.     Thus  it  plunges  on, 
Roaring  and  restless,  till  the  gulf  profound 
Spreads  wide  its  peaceful  bosom,  and  the  vexed, 
Impetuous  torrent  slumbers  in  the  shade. 
Such  be  my  quiet,  when  life's  troubled  tide 
Shall  reach  the  vale  serene  of  tranquil  age ! 

So  it  has  been  for  ages — so  shall  be 
For  ages  yet  to  come.     Years  roll  on  years, 
And  find  that  sound  and  motion  still  unchaDged. 
Things  that  have  life  decay;  but  thou,  fair  rill, — 
So  like  a  living  thing,  that  yet  art  none, — 
Thou  changest  not.     The  forests  round  thee  die; 
The  beasts  that  roam  them  perish  in  their  shade; 
The  solid  rock,  thy  bed,  is  worn  away; 
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Empires  are  moved.     And  man,  the  prince  of  all, 
Lives  but  to  die.     And  thou  dost  see  this  change 
Pass  upon  all,  and  in  perpetual  youth 
Dost  sing  and  frolic  'mid  a  world  of  graves. 
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HYMN   TO   THE  GOD   OP  BATTLES. 

FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  POEM  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF 
LEXINGTON. 


God  of  our  fathers !  wlio  didst  bear 
Their  pilgrim  footsteps  o'er  the  wave, 

O,  listen  to  their  offspring's  prayer! 
Rise,  as  for  Israel,  rise  and  save! 

God  of  our  children !    spare  for  them 

The  heritage  our  fathers  gained ; 
Let  Freedom's  glorious  diadem 

And  Truth's  pure  light  abide  unstained. 

Great  God  of  battles !   to  the  field 

Lead  forth  our  armed  and  conquering  host; 
Be  thou  their  strength,  their  guide,  their  shield, 

And  drive  th'  invader  from  our  coast. 

Hear,  Lord!     Without  thy  aid  we  die: 
Hear  us!     To  thee  our  cause  we  trust: 

O,  hear!  and,  from  thy  throne  on  high, 
Rescue  the  offspring  of  the  just 
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ANTI-SLAVERY    SONG.* 

March  15,  1813. 


Opi'ressjon  shall  not  always  reign  : 

There  comes  a  brighter  day, 
When  Freedom,  bursting  every  chain, 

Shall  have  triumphant  way. 
Then  Right  shall  over  Might  prevail; 
And  Truth,  like  hero  armed  in  mail. 
The  hosts  of  tyrant  wrong  assail, 
\  And  hold  eternal  sway. 

E'en  now  that  glorious  day  draws  near; 

Its  coming  is  not  far; 
In  heaven  and  earth  its  signs  appear; 

We  see  its  morning  star; 
Its  dawn  has  flushed  the  eastern  sky; 
The  western  hills  reflect  it  high; 
The  southern  clouds  before  it  fly. — 
Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 

It  flashes  on  the  Indian  isles.  —  Hurra! 

It  gilds  their  plains  with  gladdening  smiles.  —  Hurra  1 

*  Thia  was  Mr.  Ware's  last  composition  in  verse. 
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Eight  hundred  thousand,  newly  free, 
Pour  out  their  songs  of  jubilee, 
That  shake  the  globe  from  sea  to  sea. — 
Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 

That  shout  which  every  bosom  thrills  —  Hurra ! 
In  thunder  rings  from  all  our  hills.  —  Hurra! 
The  waves  reply  on  every  shore, 
Old  Faneuil  echoes  to  the  roar. 
And  rocks  as  ne*er  it  rocked  before  — 
Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 

What  arm  shall  check  its  onward  way?  —  Hurra! 
What  voice  arrest  the  growing  day?  —  Hurra! 
What  dastard  soul,  though  stout  and  strong, 
Shall  dare  bring  back  the  ancient  wrong. 
Or  Slavery's  night  of  guilt  prolong?  — 
Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 

Then  shout,  ye  lovers  of  your  race !  —  Hurra ! 
The  glorious  hour  comes  on  apace!  —  Hurra! 
Ring,  Liberty,  thy  glorious  bell! 
Thy  flag  unfurl,  thy  trumpet  swell ! 
From  land  to  land  the  triumph  tell !  — 
Hurra !  Hurra !  Hurra ! 

The  day  has  come,  the  hour  draws  nigh !  —  Hurra ! 
Send  forth  the  tidings  far  and  high !  —  Hurra  I 
From  every  hill,  by  every  sea, 
In  shouts  proclaim  the  great  decree, — 
**A11  chains  are  broke!  all  men  are  free!"  — 
Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 
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Then  shout !     The  hour  comes  on  apace !  —  Hurra ! 
The  hour  of  glory  for  the  race  !  —  Hurra ! 
Ring,  Liberty,  thy  glorious  bell, 
Bid  high  thy  sacred  banner  swe.l, 
And  trump  on  trump  the  triumph  tell.  — 
Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 


Franconia,  Augusts,  IBi 


Is  past;  the  bold  rock  stands  unv 
One  eEort  more.  'Tis  done.  Brc 
We  stand  upon  the  peak  above  th 
Vast  and  immeasurable!  How  th* 
Searches  the  great  expanse  for  rej 
Magnificent  obscurity!  sublime! 
Dim!  fathomless!  Above,  is  only 
Spread  forth  o'er  all,  in  deep,  pui 
Below,  earth — only  earth — yet  sc 
As  fills  the  gazing  soul  with  trem 
O,  what  a  place  for  thought!  Gi' 
And  leave  me  here  alone.  Til  wi 
To  keq>  me  from  the  keen,  impei 
And  hold  a  moment's  musing  by  : 

And  nni  n  hiiman   fnnt  within   t1 
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en  I  upward  gazed  from  comixioii  earth. 

ascended,  yet  have  not  drawn  near; 
ings  of  earth,  how  changed  !     Man  and  his  works 
arce  discerned.     Yon  hills,  whose  vastness  seemed 
surable,  lie,  beneath  my  look, 
ed  to  vulgar  eminences.     Lo ! 
ley  onward  roll,  like  waves  at  sea, 
lid  still  less,  till  in  the  horizon  far 
ningle  with  the  clouds  and  disappear. 
)nder  speck  is  ocean !  infinite,  sublime, 
ess  ocean !  pride  and  dread  of  man  ! 
ut  a  glittering  thread  of  twinkling  light, 

faint  lamp  rellect(id  from  the  pool, 
I,  so  faint,  we  doubt  if  it  be  there, 
then,  am  I  —  when  all  earth's  mightiness 
lisappears  ?     Instruct  me, .  awful  Teacher, 
from  this  stand  of  truth  I  measure  earth 
eaven !  instruct  me  of  myself     O,  teach, 
me  to  feel  that  by  approach  toward  Heaven 
ngs  are  seen  in  their  own  magnitude, 
seems  more  grand  —  man  crumbles  into  dust." 
)mp  of  wealth  and  power,  the  state,  the  luxury, 
rife  which  mad  ambition  seeks,  and  earth 

with  hot  convulsions  to  attain, 
how  for  what  they  are  —  hollow  and  vain  — 
IS  those  clouds,  that,  floating  in  mid  air, 
>ut  a  glory  to  the  eye  below, 
op  their  shroud  upon  the  summit  rock, 
ide  with  empty  vapor  earth  and  heaven. 

these  clouds  as  truly  God  resides, 
the  dark  pavilion  which  arrayed 
Qai's  lop —  as  truly  gives  a  law 

attendant  servant     Lend  thine  ear, 
29 
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And  liear  it — ope  thine  heart,  and  honor  it  — 

Bend  reverently  to  its  message  all  thy  soni ; 

And  let  the  lesson  thou  hast  gathered  here, 

In  solitary  thought  and  intercourse 

With  truth  and  nature,  cause  thy  unveiled  soul, 

Like  Moses'  f\ice,  to  glow  with  obvious  light  — 

Be  a  commandment  to  thy  devious  step, 

And  keep  thee  on  thy  high,  immortal  march.  — 

The  body  climbs  toward  heaven  in  vain — the  soul. 

If  it  will  climb,  may  reach  and  enter  in. 
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Here  pause  upon  this  ruin.     What  a  tale 
Of  grandeur  and  of  woe  is  written  here ! 
He,  whom  we  think  not  of,  because  his  power 
Leads  all  things  gently  with  the  cords  of  love, 
Doth  sometimes  teach  us  with  a  startling  blow, 
That  wakes  our  senses  to  his  majesty. 
He  touched  the  trembling  mountain  and  it  fell,  — 
Fell,  with  its  burden  of  rent  rocks  and  trees 
Of  giant  growth,  a  fearful  avalanche,  — 
Fell,  amid  storm  and  tempest,  while  the  clouds 
Dropped  down  in  floods,  and  angry  lightnings  flashed, 
And  thunders  echoing  rolled.     It  seemed  as  God 
Descended  in  his  terrors,  as  of  old 
On  Sinai,  wrapped  in  darkness,  clouds,  and  storm. 
The  mountain  felt  him  near, 
And  trembled  from  its  base;  the  swelling  streams. 
Each  with  its  own  commission,  carried  forth 
The  message  of  destruction,  bidding  man 
Tremble,  adore,  and  think  upon  his  God. 

Behold  this  house.     Thus  near  the  horror  came, 
A  few  short  feet,  and  stayed,  and  left  it  safe. 
O,  had  its  panic-stricken  tenants  staid, 
They  had  been  safe;  but  in  their  fear  they  fled, — 
FJed  from  their  shelter  to  the  very  death 
They  feared.     The  morning  saw  them  in  their  tranquil  home. 


1  ncy  iaiK(*u,  ]ierciiuuL'e,  aiiu  luiirvej 

That,  sfeniiiiiily  e\liau:<tecl,  still  j>ou 
Floods   im'\liaii>til»k',   and   <,'atlicrinir 
Jilac'kiu'.-s  ami    lurv   tml'-ld.   as  llic   c 
I*as-cd  DM.      Vft    vvli:ii    1'.  Ii    tla-y   <»!'  1; 
Were  tlioy  not  >li('ltt.r«Mi   in   a  ({iii.t 
And  what  but  pleasure,  frvnu  tlu-ir  i 
To  look  abroad  on  this  sul>linie  dis; 
Of  nature's  glorious  and  unusual  po 
So  came  the  eve,  and  with  the  e' 
The  tumult  thickens,  fiercer  winds 
More  copious  torrents  fall,  the  mom 
Signs  of  unwonted  <Iread  are  heard 
But  what  do  they  portend?  —  the  d: 
The  safety,  where  ?  in  <piiet  (»r  in  1 
O,  horrible  suspense!  ;ind,  at  some 
Of  ominous  import,  forth  at  once 
Wife,  Inisband,  children,  in  distract! 
Ajrain  the  scmnd  terrific,  like  tlie  ci 
Of  earth's  last  wreck,  burst  on   thei 
And  the  descendin:r  ruin  bears  then 
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To  worship  at  this  mountain,  countless  tribes, 
With  numbers  yearly  growing,  shall  be  found 
Seeking  their  sepulchre,  to  learn  their  names, 
To  hear  the  story  of  their  fate,  and  speak 
One  word  of  pity  at  the  awful  tale. 
Sleep,  then,  in  peace;  unwonted  death  was  yours; 
Yours  an  unwonted  monument;  and  yours 
Funereal  pomp  that  kings  have  never  known. 
Here,  in  the  embosomed  depth 
Of  these  your  native  mountains,  sleep  in  peace, 
Till  the  last  tempest  rend  the  mount  again, 
And  call  you  from  its  bosom  into  light. 


29^ 
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Then  reverently  we  bar. 
And  from  that  lioly  bard, 
Beheld  the  wonders  of  the 
We  raised  the  hymn  so  wc 
In  its  pure  early  worship. 
I  trast  our  hearts  rose  up; 
Bore  them,  like  incense,  u[ 
A  soul  of  deep  devotion  br( 
On  all  the  things  we  saw : 
The  eloquent  call,  of  Milter 
And  uttered  praise.     The  si 
Heard,  as  they  rose  above  u 
The  lake  responded  with  he 
The  mountains,  that  encom): 
Near  and  more  distant,  seen 
The  birds  joined  harmony ; 
The  waving  trees,  the  lowlv 
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Of  nature,  as  of  man, — the  general  soul 
That  fills  and  vivifies  whatever  exists. 

*Tis  well  to  worship  where  the  pomp  of  man 
Intrudes  not.     So  infirm  are  we,  so  bound 
In  chains  of  sense,  that  crowded  chapels,  throngs 
Of  dressed  adorers,  bursts  of  choral  song, 
The  formal,  eloquent  routine  of  praise. 
Sometimes  excite,  sometimes  distract,  confound, 
Or  dissipate  the  soul. 
'Tis  well  to  know  that  piety 
Draws  its  best  nutriment  from  solitude. 
Withdrawn  from  man,  in  secret  intercourse 
With  man's  Creator;  on  the  mountain-top, 
Beside  the  waterfall,  within  the  dark 
And  silent  forest,  on  the  midnight  bed, 
Within  the  chambers  of  the  secret  mind, 
Where  no  eye  pierces,  no  ear  listens,  save 
That  of  the  indwelling  spirit,  which  pervades. 
And  moves,  and  blesses  all.     Then  worship  grows 
A  holy,  heavenly  thing ;  th*  unfettered  soul, 
Emancipate  from  earth,  no  more  disturbed 
With  others*  thoughts,  nor  bound  to  tread 
The  path  by  others  signified,  springs  free, 
Exalted,  spiritualized,  and  carries  back 
To  earth  and  life  a  fragrance  and  a  strength 
That  earth  gives  not,  and  that  prepares  for  heaven. 

Such  Sabbath  is  not  lost;  and,  from  the  mount 
When  we  descended,  with  the  little  flock 
That  gathers  in  an  humble,  upper  room, 
Like  that,  perchance,  wherein  Paul  preached,  we,  too, 
Were  found.     A  touching  sight,  thus  far  from  home, 
Amid  the  wild  hills,  to  behold  a  few, 
Sammoned  at  call  of  Him  who  rules  the  earth 
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As  King,  and  numbers  millions  for  his  own, 

In  every  age  and  nation,  bending  down 

In  prayer,  and  listening  to  the  word  of  life ;  — 

A  fragment  of  the  universal  church ; 

Pondering  upon  the  thoughts  which  make  the  joy 

Of  spirits  in  heaven,  and  urged  to  find,  like  them. 

Their  happiness  in  glorifying  God. 

How  truly  came  from  Heaven  a  messenger 

Like  this,  —  how  surely  leads  to  Heaven. 
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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


I  KNOW  not  how  to  describe  the  Dream  of  Life  better  than  by 
calling  it  a  Poetical  Autobiography.  It  is  unfinished  and  fragmen- 
tary; but  the  portions  which  Mr.  Ware  has  left  are  enougli  to 
show  tliat  he  intended  to  record  in  it  (allowing  himself  great  free- 
dom) the  prominent  events  of  his  own  life,  sketches  of  natural 
scenery,  of  his  journeys  and  Iiis  friends,  and  his  impressions  at 
different  periods,  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Between  two  and  tlirce  thousand  lines,  more  or  less  perfectly 
written  out,  have  been  found  in  several  disconnected  manuscripts, 
composed  at  intervals,  sometimes  of  days,  and  sometimes  of  years 
—  at  home  in  his  study,  and  in  various  places  in  Europe.  From 
tliese  I  liave  selected  such  portions  as  api>cared  to  be  most  nearly 
finished. 

It  was  one  of  his  pleasing  anticipations,  that  he  might  complete 
this  poem  in  those  seasons  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  leisure, 
which,  if  he  lived,  he  hoped  to  enjoy  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  after 
the  Iiard  toils  of  his  manhood. 

The  poem  has  two  mottoes  — 

ViciUf  Itctoregf  si  non  sit  grave,  qua  sit  evndum, 
Quasque  petam  sedes  kospts  in  urbe  liber. 

Ovid,  Triat.  III.  1. 
Q^el  est  done  ce  veiUard  si  modestey  avee  tant  d'amaur  propre, 
el  si  maUinirevx  avec  tant  de  bonheur? 

The  few  following  fragments  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  and  merits  of  the  Dream  of  Life. 


^M  ^^^^m 

^T^^^^^H 

^^jB^^m 
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HIS  BIRTHPLACE. 


There  is  the  spot !     My  memory  lias  a  spell 
Which  clothes  it  with  ten  thousand  charms,  unseen 
By  other  eyes,  by  other  hearts  unfelt. 
The  low,  white  house,  whose  far-retreating  roof 
Turned  two  front  stories  into  one  behind; 
The  green-capped  picket-fence;  the  gay  front  yard, 
Skirted  with  rose  and  lilach;  here  the  plat 
Of  grass,  divided  by  the  gravelled  walk. 
And  shaded  by  the  spreading  apple-tree ; 
There,  the  neat  garden,  more  for  use  than  show, 
Bordered  witli  box,  with  gaudy  holly-hocks  gay. 
And  crowded  with  th*  unsightly  forms  of  things 
The  palate  loves,  the  tasteful  eye  disdains. 
Beyond,  the  orchard  flung  its  fruitful  arms, 
And  stretched  its  thirsty  roots  along  the  bank 
Of  that  fair  pond,  which  lies  'mid  gentle  slopes 
And  fertile  meadows,  like  a  lovely  babe 
Upon  its  mother's  bosom,  —  now  at  rest 
In  tranquil  beauty ;  now  all  smiles  and  charms, 
Now,  in  capricious  passion,  wild  and  fierce. 
Lake  of  my  youth !  I  love  thy  flowery  shores  — 
Thy  buoyant  waters  more  —  for  they  have  tossed 
My  wayward  skiff  through  many  a  playful  hour. 
When  dancing  ripples  sparkled  to  the  sun  — 
And  murmured  round  my  moonlight  bark,  that  seemi 
A  floating  paradise  of  youth  and  love  — 
And  lent  their  marble  surface  to  my  flight, 
When  my  steeled  foot  would  emulate  the  winds, 
Or  when,  descending  from  the  headlong  steep, 
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Breathless  I  dashed  tlirough  drifting  snow,  that  flew 

Like  dust  about  my  path,  and  furious  plunged 

Across  the  solid  flocxl.     O,  those  were  days 

Whose  memory  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  instinct 

With  life  and  soul  the  whole  surrounding  scene. 

Nought  meets  the  eye  but  wakens  in  my  heart 

Old  thoughts  that  make  it  throb.     The  very  earth 

Possesses  conscious  life,  and  every  tree 

Tells  its  own  tale,  and  asks  a  smile  or  tear. 

There  stands  the  ancient  elm,  whose  giant  growth 

My  boyish  eyes  admired,  and  on  whose  boughs, 

Adventurous,  I  would  rock  myself,  and  swing 

Above  the  carriage  path,  and  sliout  to  catch 

Th*  applauding  eye  of  passengers  below. 

It  shadows  with  its  venerable  arms 

The  simple  dwelling  where  I  had  my  birth. 

How  dear  is  every  room  beneath  that  roof! 

There  we  assembled  at  the  cheerful  meal. 

And  asked  Heaven's  blessing  on  a  band  of  love. 

There  the  gay  circle,  on  a  winter's  eve. 

Gathered  about  the  lavish  blaze,  and  pressed 

Within  the  chimney's  ample  range,  to  catch 

The  tales  of  wonder  childhood  loves  to  hear. 

And  age  delights  to  tell.     There  stood  my  bed; 

There  I  lay  waiting  for  a  mother's  kiss, 

And  soil  good  night;  then,  breathless,  sought  to  catch 

Her  last  faint  footstep  as  she  slow  retired; 

Then  drew  the  blanket  o'er  my  face,  and  slept. 

Time,  in  its  lengthened  flight,  has  wrought  such  change. 

That  hardly  could  I  recognize  those  walls ; 

But  that  sweet  evening  kiss,  I  feel  it  now ; 

I  hear  that  sofl  good-night,  that  parting  step 
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Still  faintly  fall  upon  my  waiting  car. 

The  past  comes  thick  around  mc  —  faded  shapes, 

But  beautiful,  of  all  that  once  have  been. 

And  are  no  more.     I  sit  beside  the  hearth, 

And  weep  at  scenes  that  once  were  only  joy. 

O,  what  is  tender  like  a  mother's  love? 
And  what  can  pay  its  loss?     To  her  I  looked 
To  cheer  and  guide  mc  in  the  fearful  way 
That  leads  through  toil  and  peril  into  life ; 
And  trusted  then,  when  strength  and  wealth  were  mine. 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  fading  age, 
As  she  had  s(M)thed  the  infancy  of  mine. 
But  Heaven  refused  the  boon.     There  is  a  grief 
Severe  with  double  anguish;  when  the  heart 
Sinks  burdened  with  a  present  woe,  and  waits 
For  darker  evils  hastening  in  its  train. 
Such  grief  was  ours 

What  darkness  followed  then ! 
It  settled  down  upon  the  present  scene 
In  thick  dismay,  and  on  the  future  cast 
An  ominous  shade,  involving  earth,  and  life. 
And  hope.     The  sacred  light  of  home  was  dimmed. 
The  tender  smile,  the  voice  of  patient  love, 
The  anxious  counsel,  the  directing  eye, 
Cheered  the  sad  pathway  of  my  youth  no  more. 
The  shadow  settled  on  my  heart.     The  world 
Had  other  lights,  but  none  to  till  that  void ; 
And  friends,  but  none  that  wore  a  mother's  heart. 
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LMPRESSrONS    ON    ENTERING    COLLEGE.      PORTRAIT   OF 
HIS  EARLY  FRIEND,  JOHN  E.  ABBOT. 

Thus  months  rolled  on,  and  academic  halls 
Received  me  to  their  venerable  shade. 
What  awe  befell  me,  when  beneath  ray  foot 
Echoed  those  walks  and  chambers,  consecrate 
To  mind,  and  hallowed  by  the  memory 
Of  older  times,  and  memorable  men ! 
There  roamed  the  bashful  rustic,  friendless,  lone, 
Unnoticed.     Every  form  tliat  crossed  his  path 
Was  new,  and  each  to  his  enthusiast  eye 
His  far  superior.     These  were  sons  of  light, 
Favorites  of  Science,  votaries  of  the  Muse, 
For  w^hom  the  laurel  puts  its  honors  forth, 
And  Fame  prepares  her  pedestal,  and  Earth 
Waits  with  her  myriads  through  all  future  years 
To  take  instruction  from  their  reverend  lips. 
He  shrunk  aside,  —  for  what,  alas!  was  he, 
Amid  the  throng  of  Learning's  hopeful  sons? 
His  spirit  sickened,  and  the  thought  of  home. 
Where  he  was  cherished,  and  could  feel  himself 
To  that  recluse  and  unambitious  walk 
Not  all  inadequate,  weighed  on  his  frame. 
He  panted  to  return  —  longed  to  resign 
His  hope  of  lettered  honors  —  and  repose. 
Not  all  alone,  upon  the  hearth  he  loved. 

Then  —  like  an  angel  who  can  read  the  soul, 
Appointed  to  come  down  and  cheer  the  weak  — 
The  generous,  the  devoted  Reginald, 
My  elder,  my  superior,  but  through  love 
And  lowly  self-abandonment  my  friend, 
30 


My  palsied  ciierfry  —  r»rcatnea  nope,  iiic, 

Aiitl  (MMiilatiou;  with  a  brother's  arm. 
Ami  hue  like-  tluit   ii   ir^'Htli'  si.-tiT  trcls, 
II«'   !im1   nir  «)n\\;iril,   iiuw   no   m-.irr   ali'iio. 
llow    hlc-t    tlic   p;i--:i:c    tif  llh)-i*    li.i!<'\Mri 
\V'h(Mi  mind  with  jniml  conuiiuiu'd,  :iiiil  h< 
As,  freed  Iroin  care,  in  ]<?ariiiM;x's  shndy 
\Vc  culled  the  idle  fancies  <»f  the  hour  ; 
Or,  in  our  higher  moments,  talked  of  tr 
Of  science,  virtue,  an<l  j)hilos«)phy  — 
The  j)owcrs  of  nature  and  the  sold  —  thi 
Strange  history  —  man's  illustrious  works 
And  wayward  f itc !     Then  all  the  ajxes 
Came  in  review  to  help  us  j»rt»phe>y 
Of  those  to  come,  and  jud;x<'  <>f  thnt  wh 
These  were  rich  liours.     NVe  had  them 
The  sages  of  all  time  were  summoneil  i 
To  talk  with  us,  and  thoughts  grew  lar; 
And  manhood  swelled  within  us  as  we  « 
Their  glorious  accents  in.     And  thence 
To  watch  the  dawn  of  an  Augustan  age 
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New  truths,  new  lights,  new  wonders  grew  and  spread; 

And  from  the  very  horrors  of  the  field, 

Which  teemed  with  blood  and  crime,  leaped  forth  to  life 

The  science  that  adorns,  the  arts  that  bless. 

Genius  awoke  in  every  land ;  a  voice, 

Loud  as  the  cry  which  from  the  cloisters  rang, 

And  armed  all  Europe  for  the  sacred  war, 

Spoke  to  the  earnest  heart  of  generous  youth, 

And  bade  them  join  this  new  crusade  for  man. 

We  heard  the  voice — our  bosoms  gave  response. 

We  spoke  strong  words  of  gratulation  deep, 

Tltat  we  were  born  to  witness  and  partake 

The  high  excitement  of  the  teeming  age. 

We  longed  to  know  the  issue  of  events. 

And  what  this  toiling  energy  of  mind, 

With  Heaven  co-working,  should  bring  forth  to  bless 

The  waiting  earth.     How  glowed  our  prophet  words! 

How  eagerly  we  sketched  our  plans!     How  pure, 

How  large,  benevolent,  and  resolute. 

The  track  of  useful  glory  he  portrayed  ! 

And  with  enthusiast  eye,  and  thrilling  voice, 

That  trembled  with  the  emotion  of  the  soul. 

He  breathed  his  hopes  aloud,  and  none  could  doubt. 

Who  heard  him  pour  his  burning  spirit  forth. 

That  he  had  will  to  make  his  visions  truth. 

And  only  death  could  rob  him  of  the  power. 

I  had  not  thought  him  mortal.     For  he  seemed 
So  fitted  for  some  chosen  work  on  earth, 
That,  in  my  rash  fatuity,  I  thought, 
God  cannot  spare  him  from  this  suffering  sphere; 
Life  shall  be  long  to  him,  and  crowned  at  length, 
In  the  calm  evening  of  a  gray  old  age. 
With  heaven's  bright  chaplet  of  successful  toil, 


_  — ^xjAx^Kx  language  that  shall  paint 
Give  1110  tlie  words,  tliat   I   may  draw  I 
And  IdvcIv  as  he  was  to  ihoso  ho  lovoc 
(j(MithMiess  sat   upon   his  v\vi\   brow, 
And   from   hi^  eye   hounu'd   mock   beniirn 
While  its  j)eculiar,  ;dniost  toartul  gazo, 
Went  to  the  soul  of  all  it  fell  u[)()ii. 
If  we  might  think  some  spirit,  purified 
From  evil  stains,  robed  once  again  in  fl 
And  sent  on  messages  of  love  to  men, 
Such  we  might  deem  my  friend ;  so  pure 
So  unregardful  of  the  petty  cares 
And  small  impertinences  that  annoy 
All  other  men ;  so  thoughtless  of  himself 
So  bent  on  others'  good ;  so  seemingly 
Unconscious  of  the  tempting  things  of  ea 
And  musing  ever  on  some  purer  scenes. 
How  quietly,  yet  forcibly,  he  stood ! 
Humble,  yet  bold;  not  eloquent,  indeed, 
But  something  better;  winning,  clear,  ant 
Where  his  fond  flock  looked  up  to  hear 
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The  style  and  efficacy  of  his  work ; 

While  from  the  sacred  rostrum  he  came  down 

To  cheer  the  humble,  and  reclaim  the  bad, 

And  as  a  friend,  from  house  to  house  to  spread 

Improvement,  consolation,  joy,  reproof. 

And  turn  his  parish  walks  to  walks  of  heaven. 

What  was  my  joy  to  sit  beneath  his  voice. 
To  witness  the  intense,  devoted  love 
Which  bound  his  people  to  him,  hear  their  words, 
And  see  their  tears  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
And  watch  the  growth  of  goodness  from  his  toil ! 
O  Heaven!  that  I  should  see  it  all,  and  live 
To  see  its  end,  its  mournful  end  so  soon ! 
A  few  short  months  in  manhood's  early  prime. 
He  labored,  faltered  ;  —  and  my  broken  heart 
Felt  that  yon  grave  had  buried  in  its  womb 
The  strongest  tie  that  bound  me  to  the  world. 

So  pass  the  friendships  of  this  earth  away ; 
So  shades  and  sorrows  fall  upon  the  path 
That  beamed  the  brightest.     But  the  shades  of  grief 
Rest  not  forever  on  the  darkened  soul ; 
Time  gently  scatters  them;  and  deathless  hope 
Throws  back  the  curtain  of  the  fearful  tomb, 
And  shows  its  tenants  robed  in  radiant  day. 
The  heart  no  more  is  troubled;  anchored  fast 
On  this  strong  hope,  it  sits  in  peace, 
Serenely  waiting  —  wisdom  harshly  learned. 
Perchance,  but  needful,  known  in  words  to  all. 
But  husbanded  and  real  to  the  few, 
Who,  willingly  submissive,  at  the  feet 
Of  stern  affliction  sit.     And  blessed  are  they 
Who  bear  that  sweet  serenity  of  mind 
Taught  by  the  consciousness  that  every  good 
30* 


Sever  them  not ;  for  earth,  to  them,  and 
Are  one;  and  in  conununion  of  the  soul 
In   all  that  truly  makes  th'   immortal   min 
In  tliou<rhts,   allections,   uislu^^,   they   are 
Inseparably;   till   hoary   Tiiiu',   at  length, 
The  great  restorer,  lifts  his  awful  veil, 
And  ushers  them  to  glory,  face  to  face. 


A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 

A  sister's  love !  I  dwell  upon  the 
The  only  love  on  earth  to  which  the  c 
Has  given  no  taint  of  self-regardful  car 
In  even  the  mother's  breast,  a  selfish  fe 
Throbs  with  the  pulse  of  pure  maternal 
And  her  own  image  mingles  with  the  s 
Which  Hope  makes  radiant  with  her  b 
But  in  a  sister's  breast  affection  lives, 
All  pure,  unselfish,  looking  but  to  him. 

Angel  for  angel  glows  with  such  regi 
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True  in  all  change  —  unchilled  by  coldness.     Scorn, 

Neglect,  and  rudeness  such  as  man's  poor  pride 

Sometimes  returns  for  all  the  gentle  cares 

And  sacrifice  of  sisterly  regard,  — 

These  never  move  her.     Patient  to  the  last, 

She  watches  through  an  unrewarded  life, 

And  smooths  the  pillow  of  ungrateful  death. 

But  when  the  brother  knows  and  owns  her  worth. 

Tell  me,  what  fellowship  on  earth  like  theirs? 

See  what  a  radiance  glows  upon  their  path ! 

Such  as  thy  hand  has  drawn,  illustrious  bard. 

In  Jane  de  Montfort  —  image  unapproached 

Of  noble  tenderness  —  or  such  as  stood 

In  tears  and  woe  at  Korner's  early  tomb; 

Or  sat,  through  days  of  waywardness  and  love. 

By  Elia's  side,  to  cheer  a  languid  hope. 

And  soothe  th'  unequal  pilgrimage  of  pain. 

And  always  thus  —  beneath  a  thousand  roofs, 

It  toils,  waits,  watches,  and  imparts  a  hue 

Of  holiest  heaven  to  low  humanity. 


THE  OLD  ELM. 

Graceful  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  thine  arms 
Still  stretching  forth  their  broad,  protecting  shade, 
With  wooing  invitation,  and  thy  leaves 
Smiling  and  whispering  peace,  —  so  dost  thou  wait 
With  patient  gentleness  the  slow  decay 
That  bears  thee  to  the  dust.     I  bless  thee,  friend, 
Companion,  teacher.     Many  are  the  joys 
And  much  the  wisdom  I  have  drawn  from  thee 
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At  noon  and  evetidc  musing  in  thy  shade, 

In  childhood's  sport  and  manhood's  thoughtfulness ; 

And  now,  upon  thy  venerable  form. 

Which  years  have  shattered,  my  enfeebled  eyes, 

Which  years  have  dimmed,  I  rest,  —  and  gather  in 

Lessons  of  strength  and  peace  to  cheer  life's  slow  decline. 

•         ••••*** 
There  the  bright  oriole  built  his  airy  home, 
Pendent  from  slender  bough,  beyond  the  hope 
Of  truant  boy.     In  safety  there  his  brood, 
Rocked  by  the  varying  winds,  enjoyed  repose. 
Gay,  brilliant  creature;  hidden  'mid  the  leaves, 
Silent,  or  shouting  forth  his  rich,  free  note; 
And  now  from  bough  to  bough  flitting  along. 
Just  seen  by  glimpses,  like  a  bright-red  Hash 
Stealthily  gleaming  from  the  ragged  clouds :  — 
Or  redbreast,  at  the  twilight  close  of  day. 
Pouring  out  happiness  in  cheerful  tones 
Of  clear,  strong  melody.     *       *       #       • 
Or  watch  the  swallows  —  while  on  busy  wing, 
Now  mounting  high  in  frolic  play,  and  now 
Skinuning  with  level  sweep  the  gras.sy  plain, 
Or  pool's  snuKith  surface;  chattering  now 
In  congregated  crowds  upon  the  roof, 
Or  darting  in  and  out  the  ancient  barn. 
With  notes  of  glee  and  motions  of  delight, 
That  made  me  long  to  join  their  gladsome  Bport, 
On  buoyant  wings  like  theirs; — and  now  retired 
Apart  from  crowd  and  song,  and  gliding  sod 
On  silent  pinions-  poised,  as  if  to  muse 
In  meditative  wisdom,  and  restore 
The  sober  balance  of  a  thoughtful  mind. 
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AMBITION. 


Like  the  fierce  war-horse  on  the  battle's  verge, 

That  sees  the  tumult  and  the  fire,  aud  pants 

To  be  a  sharer  in  the  crimson  strife, — 

Youth  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  world  : 

It  sees  the  stir  and  stru^rgle ;  courts  a  share. 

Impatient,  in  the  manly  enterprise, 

And  burns  to  wreck  its  buoyancy  of  mind 

And  body  in  some  province  of  the  field 

Where  action  would  be  ^lory.     Health  and  hope 

Fill  every  vein  with  fire,  and  urire  the  charge. 

It  cannot  bear  to  be  the  thing  it  is, 

Nor  suffer  other  men  to  be  so — thinks 

All  might  be  better,  and  resolves  they  shall. 

Then,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  its  breast. 

Muses,  and  plans,  and  builds  its  vast  designs, 

Like  the  prophetic  architect,  who  sees 

The  purposed  fabric  ere  its  columns  rise, 

And  feeds  in  prospect  on  its  future  fame. 

Or  moved,  it  may  be,  with  less  generous  aim, 

The  young  adventurer  for  greatness  pants; 

And,  cheated  by  that  most  perverted  word, 

Plots  mischief,  rides  on  ruin's  wing,  extends 

The  empire  of  his  name,  and  lives  on  blood, 

The  vampyre  of  his  age.  —  'Tis  from  these  dreams 

Of  passionate  youth  the  germ  has  sprung  to  life 

That  ripened  into  Ctesars.     Praise  to  God, 

Who  baffles  human  madness  as  he  will, 

That  schemes  of  such  ambitious  wickedness 

So  oflcn  fall,  like  bad,  untimely  fruit. 

Blasted  in  early  budding !     But,  alas ! 


A^.Kv/ug  iiic  luiiis,  meiancnoiy  tills 
My  s;i(l,  rorrretfiil  spirit.     Not  in   Rom 
Nor  ijlorioiis  Atliciis,  nor  the  older  wo 
Kiitomhed   beside  the   Nih\   the   wander 
More   rriiitfid   themes   tor  eiirioiis,  |)eiisi 
And  meditative  wisdom,  than  are  driver 
By  the  strewed  remnants  of  those  hrilli; 
Those  wasted  day-dreams  of  magnificei: 
Which  built  their  splendid  structures  ii 
And  rose  and  fell  like  visions  of  the  n 
Some  proud  and  selfish,  like  that  prodi 
Extent  of  stone  and  gold  which  Rome' 
Reared  on  the  Palatine  —  the  wonder, 
And  folly  of  the  age  —  the  monument  < 
Which  preyed  on  others,  and  of  pride  ' 
At  man,  and  virtue,  justice,  truth,  and 
Some  pure  and  generous,  like  those  huge 
^  Which  stretch  their  haggard  lines  acros 
Campagna,  formed,  in  better  days,  to  b« 
Refreshing  streams  of  purity  and  health 
To  Rome's  hot  crowd ;  some  consecrate 
Like  that  rich  house,  the  wonder  of  the 
Which  on  the  sacred  mount  received  th 
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LOVE. 


Then  came  the  June-like  season,  wlicn  fond  youtli, 
Like  solitary  man  in  Paradise, 
Finds  there  is  yet  a  good  he  has  not  gained. — 
Maternal  Nature  whispers  in  his  heart 
That  there  is  somewhere  one  to  make  him  blest, 
And  guides  him,  by  her  mystic  sympathy. 
To  find  the  stranger  out.     The  new  pursuit 
How  full  of  wild  deliglit !     Through  what  strange  walks 
Of  timorous  eagerness,  doubt,  fear,  and  hope. 
He  shuns,  approaches,  trembles,  joys,  despairs ! 
In  twilight  walks,  in  moonlight  reveries, 
In  midnight  watchings,  she  is  with  him  still. 
The  wave  reflects  her  form;  the  balmy  air 
Breathes  on  him  with  her  breath;  the  rustling  bough 
Repeats  the  name  that  murmurs  at  his  heart. 
One  object  Alls  and  satisfies  his  soul. 
Others^are  there  by  sufferance  —  joys  and  tasks 
Alike  are  hurried  through  with  absent  thought. 
And  nought  finds  welcome  but  the  one,  one  loved 
And  ever-present  image.     This,  enshrined. 
Like  some  select  divinity,  within. 
Fills  with  its  conscious  presence  all  the  place; 
Sheds  its  own  hue  and  character  around ; 
And  lulls  the  spirit  in  delicious  trance, 
Like  the  half-waking  sleeper  of  the  morn. 
Who  knows  he  dreams,  yet  loves  his  dream  the  more. 

O,  days  to  be  remembered !  days  of  balm  I 
Spring-tide  of  life !  when  flowers  strew  all  the  path. 
And  odorous  blossoms  burden  every  bough ! 
Is  there  a  path  about  my  native  home, 


The  frroves  and  waters,  of  the  musing  nio 
In  whicli  I  roamed,  and  thought  of  her  I 

*  ♦         *  *         *      ^    r.atcly  I  rel 

Threaded   the   worxls   iiLrain,   rnid   eli:nl»v'd   tl 
And  launched  U|)()n  the  |)i)nd,  —  and  spite 
Which  time  had  made,  a  voice  rose  up  fr< 
The  voice  of  early  hope,  and  told  again, 
In  the  same  tones,  the  tales  it  told  of  yore 
But  other  voices  mingled  in  the  breeze, 
And  sung,  methought,  a  requiem  for  the  i 
So  wild,  so  soothing,  that  my  fancy  deemc 
The  sainted  spirit,  once  the  life  and  breat 
Of  all  these  scenes,  was  present  yet  again. 
Hovering  on  wings  celestial  and  unseen. 
And  pouring  blessings  on  the  heart  she  lo^ 
Why  should  we  deem  it  fable  that  the  g«x: 
Lean,  sometimes,  from  their  paradise  on  h 
To  soothe  and  pity  those  they  loved  below 

It  was  not  beauty  which  had  won  my  h> 
But  something  more  enchanting.     Beauty  1 
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If  energy  aiid  strength  of  resolute  will, 

To  do  and  suffer,  though  all  earth  oppose, — 

Like  faithful  Abdiel,  —  kindness  never  tired 

In  toil  for  others,  quiet  self-respect 

Which  awes  th'  unworthy  from  too  near  approach, 

With  unassuming  diffidence  of  self. 

Which  scarce  dares  hear,  and  never  asks  for  praise, 

And  deep,  confiding  trust  in  Him  whose  work 

And  minister  it  was  her  joy  to  be, — 

If  these  be  traits  that  mark  th'  angelic  host. 

Then  was  she  one  of  that  illustrious  choir. 

•         •*•*»«* 
To  one  upon  the  threshold  of  the  world, 
Whose  opening  way  to  life  is  thronged  with  forms 
That  lie  in  wait  to  threaten  and  seduce, 
There  is  a  worth  untold  in  virtuous  love. 
'Tis  as  a  talisman  of  power  :  unhurt 
It  l)ears  him  on,  through  snares  of  crafty  vic«% 
And  long  array  of  pleasure's  subtle  host, 
Baffling  with  potent  charm  their  wily  arts, 
That  lose  their  power  to  touch  him.     Thoughts  impure. 
Low  aims,  and  -selfish  passions,  shrink  away. 
It  keeps  him  chaste  —  makes  all  his  purposes 
Companions  of  a  virtuous  hope  —  beats  down 
The  harmful  empire  of  the  present  hour, 
Pointing  his  thought  to  some  sweet  future  home, 
Henceforth  his  central  purpose,  which  imparts 
Fresh  vigor  to  his  enterprise  —  to  hand 
And  mind  gives  nerve,  to  pleasure  turns  all  toil, 
Makes  honor  doubly  dear  —  all  that  is  bad 
In  young  ambition  purifies,  and  lifts 
^ligh  above  selfishness  the  darling  plan 
Which  forms  his  ruling  passion.     For  he  toils 
31 
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No  more  alone,  nor  only  for  himself. 

The  honor,  peace,  yea,  life  —  and,  more  than  all, 

The  good  opinion  of  a  purer  mind  — 

A  second,  better  conscience,  —  whose  reproof 

Stings  deeper,  whose  approval  gives  more  joy 

Than  his  own  breast  —  are  all  at  stake  in  him  ; 

And  for  her  sake,  in  whom  are  hoarded  up 

The  dearest  treasures  of  his  life  on  earth, 

He  keeps  an  uncontaminated  heart. 

And  scorns  the  base  seductiveness  of  sin. 

O  holy  power  of  pure,  devoted  love ! 
And  O,  thou  holy,  sacred  name  of  home! 
Prime  bliss  of  earth !     Behind  us  and  before 
Our  guiding  star,  our  refuge !     When  we  plunge, 
Loose  from  the  safeguard  of  a  father's  roof, 
On  life's  uncertain  flood,  exposed  and  driven, 
*Tis  the  mild  memory  of  thy  sacred  days 
That  keeps  the  young  man  pure.     A  father's  eye, 
A  mother's  smile,  a  sister's  gentle  love, 
The  table,  anci  the  altar,  and  the  hearth. 
In  reverend  image,  keep  their  early  hold 
Upon  his  heart,  and  crowd  out  guilt  and  shanio. 
Then,  too,  the  hope,  that  in  some  after  day 
These  consecrated  ties  shall  be  renewed 
In  him,  the  founder  of  another  house; 
And  wife  and  children  —  earth's  so  precious  names- 
Be  gathered  round  the  hearth,  where  he  himself 
Shall  be  the  father  —  O,  this  glowing  hope, 
With  memory  co-working,  lightens  toil. 
And  renders  impotent  the  plots  of  earth 
To  warp  him  from  his  innocence  and  faith. 
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MANHOOD. 


Wild  solitude  of  precipice  and  flood, 
Romantic  Trenton !  let  me  sing  thy  praise. 
The  hills  were  cleft  to  give  thy  waters  way ; 
The  rocks  were  riven  to  form  their  chasnied  bed. 
On  either  hand  the  steep,  dark  walls  ascend, 
Like  ruined  towers  o'erhung  with  tangled  vines, 
And  plant?  that  love  the  rock,  and  tall,  thick  trees 
That  twine  their  boughs  above,  and  fling  a  hue 
Of  solemn  darkness  on  the  flood  below. 
Rushing  impetuous  through  this  charmed  ravine. 
Thy  roaring  torrent  pours  —  now  swift  and  smooth; 
Now  shattered  by  intruding  crags;  now  hurled 
Headlong  down  sudden  gulfs,  where  dizzying  whirls 
Point  to  the  fearful  depth  that  yawns  below ; 
Now  crowding  fiercely  through  the  straitened  pass; 
Now  in  th*  outspreading  basin  finding  rest 
In  cool  and  sombrous  shades  —  a  lucid  lake 
Of  clear,  black  waters,  motionless  as  glass  — 
Thence,  issuing  swift,  they  leap  the  precipice, 
And,  foaming  down  from  ledge  to  ledge,  keep  on 
Their  reckless  way ;  till,  from  the  hills  set  free, 
Through  level  plains  they  calmly  glide  along, 
Refresh  the  quiet  meadows  as  they  pass. 
And  seek  their  mother  sea.     Upon  thy  bank, 
Fair  creek  of  Canada,  tjje  wanderer's  foot 
Ne'er  wearies.     Kindled  by  the  varying  scene, 
From  crag  he  springs  to  crag,  from  pass  to  pass  — 
Now,  treading  on  tl)e  low,  broad  marge,  his  foot 
Touches  the  wave ;  now,  clambering  the  ascent. 
He  creeps  with  cautious  step  along  the  shelf 
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Ilcwn  midway  in  the  dizzy  precipice  — 
Nor  stays  his  course,  till  in  the  open  heaven, 
Freed  from  its  troubled  channel,  he  beholds 
The  wearied  flood  roll  languid  o'er  the  plain. 

O  Life !  so  often  likened  to  a  t;tream,  — 
Thus  by  thy  youth's  wild  banks  and  rushing  tide 
?;Iy  memory  fondly  lingers  —  thus  I  trace 
Its  bright,  impetuous,  fickle,  playful  course. 
Wild,  changeful,  beautiful.     But  now  the  flood 
Emerges  into  manhood's  sober  day : 
With  useful  wave  it  irrigates  the  mead, 
And  crowds  and  duties  press  its  fruitful  shores. 
But  *'  the  Nine  *'  haunt  it  not.     Romance  forsakes 
Its  tamer  borders.     Vulgar  toil,  with  plough 
And  wagon,  treads  its  busy  banks. 
And  soulless  drudges  scornfully  survey 
Tlie  beauties  of  the  stream  that  yields  them  gain. 


AfSK. 


Youth's  fires  are  quenched,  and  manhood's  toils  arc  o'er ; 

The  days  of  early  hope,  the  older  years 

Of  disappointment,  all  have  run  their  course, 

And  hope  and  disappointment  here  below 

Are  mine  no  more.     From  morn  to  noon,  my  life 

Has  rolled  its  brightcningtand  its  cloudy  way. 

And  noon  begins  to  wane.     The  Spring  has  seen 

Her  garlands  blush  and  wither  on  my  brow;  — 

The  Summer  wheeled  her  burning  suns  abroad, 

And  I  have  toiled  beneath  their  ripening  blaze. 

Now,  welcome  to  my  faint  and  weary  limbs 
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Autumn's  cool  breath,  and  sober  bowers  of  rest. 

I  long  to  sit  in  their  refreshing  shade, 

And  bare  ray  whitening  tresses  to  the  wind, 

And  pluck  th'  o'erhanging  fruit,  and  yield  my  mind 

To  pensive  musing.     Come,  advancing  age  — 

I  bid  thee  welcome  with  thy  reverend  brow, 

And  mien  of  bland  composure.     Come,  and  lay 

Thy  hand  benignant  on  ray  aching  head; 

Pour  thy  tranquillity  upon  my  heart; 

And  let  thy  soothing  calm,  thy  thoughtful  peace. 

Thy  wise  and  venerable  cheerfulness. 

Hush  down  the  stormy  elements  of  strife. 

And  rock  my  harassed  being  to  repose. 

There  are  who  paint  thee  hideous  —  eyes  of  rheum, 
And  ears  that  catch  no  sound  —  bones  full  of  pain  — 
The  day  a  burden  —  night  one  weary  watch  — 
The  temper  soured — the  heart's  sweet  fountains  dried  — 
Mind  dull  and  prejudiced  —  this  curious  frame. 
This  matchless  instrument  of  sense  and  soul, 
Turned  to  a  rack  of  torture  —  and  this  life. 
Once  of  itself  enjoyment,  made  a  curse. 

O,  come  not  in  this  fearful  guise  to  me! 
This  garb  of  living  death  —  nor  lengthen  out 
The  useless  hours  of  this  poor  tortured  clay 
To  pine  in  stupid  dotage  —  to  annoy, 
With  its  encumbering  helplessness,  the  path 
Of  those  who  love  me,  and  to  be  a  mark 
For  gaze  and  insult  to  th'  unfeeling  crowd, 
That  mock  at  human  weakness.     More  than  all. 
Spare,  spare  the  mind !  from  touch  of  fell  decay 
O  keep  the  spirit  free !  nor  let  a  frost 
Fall  CO  the  heart's  affections,  to  congeal 
Its  generous  blood.     'Tis  sad,  'tis  horrible, 
31* 
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When  tlio  frail,  tc^ttcriiig,  shrivelled  form  of  age 

Shakes  with  its  petty  passions,  and  degrades 

Its  sacred  hairs, 

And  dull  fatuity,  with  garrulous  tongue, 

Prates  from  the  lips  which  should  be  wisdom's  throne. 

'Tis  horrible  to  see  the  great  mind  bowed, 

The  spark  ethereal  quenched,  thought,  feeling,  heart. 

And  all  that  makes  man  honored,  loved,  revered, 

Sunk  in  the  baby  idiocy  of  years 

Without  revival.     Then,  if  length  of  days 

Must  bring  such  degradation,  be  their  flight 

In  mercy  stnyed,  is  still  my  earnest  prayer. 

I  would  not  see  the  day  when  I  might  wish 

My  friend  or  fatlier  dead  —  when  friend  or  child 

Might  wish  me  so.     O,  when  in  good  ripe  age 

A  sliarp  disease  would  summon  us  away, 

Let  not  too  find  affection  interpose. 

Compelling  us  to  stay.     Better  depart 

W'hile  we  can  go  lamented,  ere  the  hands 

Of  thtxse  that  love  are  weary  of  their  charge, 

And  o'er  our  tomb  no  voice  exclaims,  "  O,  friend 

Too  early  lost!"     I  saw  an  old  man  once 

Laid  on  a  couch  from  which  there  seemed  no  hope 

That  h^  sho!dd  rise.     lie  had  been  one  of  those 

Whom  all  men  honor,  and  whom  friends  revere. 

Years  had  not  dimmed  his  mind,  and  his  warm  heart 

Glowed  with  youth's  generous  fires  and  faithful  loves. 

Disei^se  had  changed  him  not.     The  placid  brow, 

Furrowed  by  time,  yet  speaking  cheerful  things, 

The  mild,  sweet  smile,  the  serious,  playful  eye, 

Adorned  his  bed,  as  they  had  decked  his  health ; 

W^hile  quiet  words  of  love  to  friends  below, 

And  trust  in  Him  above,  flowed  forth  from  lips 
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Accustomed  to  their  utterance.     Ripe  he  seemed 
For  Heaven's  immortal  garner ;  and  if  then 
He  had  been  gathered  by  God's  reaper  in, 
Admiring,  weeping  crowds  had  led  him  home, 
And  made  his  tomb  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage. 
But  wife,  friends,  children,  day  and  night,  with  tears 
And  cries  that  would  not  be  refused,  desired 
That  he  might  live.     They  knew  not  what  they  asked, 
Blind  through  excess  of  love.     The  answer  came. 
Fraught  with  rebuke  and  wisdom.     He  was  spared. 
His  flesh  came  to  him  like  a  child's;  his  frame 
Once  more  grew  strong;  but  back  to  infancy 
His  doting  mind  returned  —  he  lived  a  babe  — 
Sense,  memory,  knowledge,  all  deserted  him, 
And  left  him  but  a  blank,  an  idiot  blank. 
To  be  watched,  tended,  chidden,  like  a  child; 
Till  those  who  had  refused  to  set  him  free, 
Because  they  loved  him  fondly,  lived  to  mourn 
His  wearily-protracted  days,  and  wish 
That  Death  would  strike  and  rid  them  of  their  charge. 
•         ••••••• 

But  thou,  roost  ancient  and  majestic  elm. 
Whose  ample  arms  my  childish  sports  o'erspread, 
Whose  long  familiar  shades,  with  grateful  gloom, 
Are  still  so  welcome  to  my  fevered  brow, 
Thou  —  in  thy  vigorous  and  brawny  form  — 
Hoary,  yet  cheerful  —  gently  touched  by  time, 
Not  broken  —  tellest  of  a  kindlier  age  — 
With  what  a  stately,  grace  thy  massive  trunk 
Bears  up  its  burden  of  a  hundred  years! 
With  just  enough  decay  upon  its  boughs 
To  lend  a  graceful  sadness  to  its  strength. 
In  foTm  like  this,  I  woo  the  slow  advance 
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Of  long-protractcd  life  —  protracted  not 

Too  long.  —  Such  be  its  deep  tranquillity, 

Its  cheerful  vigor,  dignity,  and  grace, 

And  calm,  religious  peace,  as  Bryant  sketched, — 

Whose  tints  are  beauty,  and  whose  pencil  truth, — 

Or  like  the  reverend  portrait  Tully  drew. 

For  I  have  faith  that  in  that  distant  day  — 
That  bright,  enduring  day,  for  which  man's  soul 
Is  destined  —  I  shall  roam,  from  light  to  light. 
Through  all  your  orbs,  and  tread  your  spotless  courts. 
Read  the  long  records  of  your  ancient  day, 
And  share  your  toils  and  pleasures.     Glorious  hope ! 
To  spring  from  this  dim  planet,  wafted  on 
To  brightness  after  brightness  —  visitant 
And  witness  of  the  infinite  abodes 
Of  perfect  truth  and  love  —  to  trace  with  joy 
In  all  the  One  Almighty,  and  to  join 
The  harmonious  choirs  of  heaven,  whose  glorious  song 
Rings  through  the  eternal  arches  evermore  — 
To  sit  in  converse  blessed,  not  with  the  saints 
Alone  on  earth  illustrious,  but  with  those 
The  sage  and  holy  of  remoter  spheres  — 
The  ransomed  from  all  planets  — «ons  of  grace 
And  purity  from  all  the  stars  —  whose  eyes 
Have  never  looked,  perchance,  on  sin ;  whose  ears 
Have  heard,  whose  hearts  conceived  no  crime; 
Whose  stainless  hands  have  wrought  no  task  but  love's ; 
Whose  voice  has  uttered  only  wisdom ;  —  bards 
Inspired  from  founts  of  highest  heaven ; 
Philosophers,  to  whom  earth's  science  lies, 
When  loftiest,  infinitely  low;  whose  mind, 
Not  creeping  step  by  step,  like  man's,  but  quick 
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And  piercing,  like  the  light,  flashes  on  truth 
And  knowledge ;    and  whose  love  of  excellence, 
Unsullied  by  the  low  desires  and  tastes 
Of  earth,  is  ever  active,  vigilant,  and  free. 
•         *«««•«• 
This  is  my  present  dream  —  my  last,  best  dream. 
A  dream?     No  —  not  of  that  fdse  progeny, 
Engendered  when  the  mind  has  shut  its  eye 
To  all  things  real,  and  in  darkness  dv»ells 
With  unsubstimtid  phantoms  —  not  a  dream  — 
A  faithful  vision,  based  on  promises 
Which  reason  knows  substantial,  wrought  in  light 
On  nature's  bro:idc5t  page,  and  spoke  i:i  words 
By  the  strong  utter^mce  of  a  propliet's  voice. 
From  the  tomb  ringing.      It  is  Faith  that  pours 
Its  radiant  flood  of  glory  on  my  soul, 
And  lights  the  future  with  a  steadfast  ray 
That  cannot  lead  aside.     Have  I  not  seen 
The  very  flowers  beneath  my  foot  decay 
And  live?  the  worm  upon  the  summer  bough 
Entombed  and  raised?  the  forest  fade?  the  field 
Lie  dead,  and  Nature  in  her  ccM,  white  shroud  — 
Yet  summoned  back  to  life?  and  tell  me  why. 
Except  as  teachers  to  immortal  man. 
Have  I  not  heard  the  marvels  of  thy  name. 
Great  Prince  of  Judah?  seen  the  powers  of  Heaven 
Poured  lavish  on  thy  head?  and  by  thy  word 
Felt  the  creation  of  another  life 
Burst  in  upon  my  mind?  and  from  the  cave 
Hast  thou  not  risen  victorious  over  death. 
To  tell  misdoubting  man  that  he  shall  live  ? 
I  slept,  —  but  now  I  wake;  my  opened  eyes 
Have  dropped  their  earthly  scales,  and  sec  how  all 


Its  holy  shadow  on  the  sleeper's  be* 
And,  with  the  anthems  of  its  daily 
And  deep-toned  worship  of  its  holy 
Utter  perpetual  retiuicni  —  works  of 
Though  consecrate  to  Heaven,  arc 
And  I  would  rest  my  dust  with  Go 
Of  mystic  grandeur,  anthem-peal,  or 
Of  sacred  bell,  can  hallow  what  the 
Of  Tulgar  crowds,  on  boisterous  toil 
Or 'wealthy  pleasure  rolling  constant 
Shaking  the  very  tombs,  must  desec 
Even  sacred  night  is  sacred  there  n 
And  weeping  love  in  vain  desires  tl 
To  see  the  spot  where  buried  frienc 
And  nourish  heavenward  thought  u]: 
Not  in  the  city'^  churchyard  lay  m( 
Whose  trodden  paths  lead  to  no  qui 
For  hdy  contemplation,  and  the  ho 
Of  sditary  thought,  that  soothes  the 
Purges  from  earth,  exalts,  and  fits  f 
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LIFE    AND   CHARACTER 


REV.    JOHN     E.    ABBOT 


There  are  some  men  whose  characters  belong  to  the 
public.  They  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  conspic- 
uous station,  and  who  adorn  that  station  with  eminent  vir- 
tues, may  improve  mankind  by  their  example,  and  there- 
fore their  example  belongs  to  mankind.  Their  history  and  ' 
character  may  do  good,  when  they  are  no  more,  and  should 
not  be  hidden.  Although,  therefore,  we  are  no  advocates 
for  indiscriminate  biography,  and  for  laying  open  the  pri- 
vate retirements  of  all  good  men,  yet  we  conceive  that 
there  are  cases  of  unquestionable  propriety,  and  even  duty, 
when  the  example  of  those  who  have  lefl  us  should  be 
fully  set  forth,  that  men  may  see  it,  and  be  led  to  glo- 
rify our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  There  are  few  things 
which  more  affect,  encourage,  and  animate  the  living,  than 
to  know  how  they  endured  and  what  they  accomplished, 
who  have  gone  before  them  in  the  path  of  glory. 

We  are  unwilling,  therefore,  to  suffer  the  late  Rev.  J.  E. 
Abbot  to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  without  endeavoring  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  what  he  was,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  character  to  the  imitation  of  Christians.  To  lKo9ift 
who  know  him^  no  description  or  eulogium  can  ^iei^^V^^ 
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portray  the  imago  which  remains  upon  their  memories. 
There  are  traits  which  cannot  be  presented  in  language. 
We  can  attonipt  no  more  than  to  give  the  leading  incidents 
of  liis  short  life,  and  so  to  display  the  beauty  of  his  reli- 
gious character,  as  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety. 

John  Emkrv  Abhot  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  II.,  on  the 
Cth  of  August,  1793.  He  seems  to  have  been  destined  to 
the  ministry  from  his  very  birth.  His  mother,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  greatly  resembled,  and  who  lived  but  a  few 
months  after  his  birth,  solemnly  dedicated  him  to  God 
before  her  d(?ath.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  lost  sight  of  his  destination.  His  religious  character 
commenced  early ;  he  probably  never  knew  the  time  when 
he  was  destitute  of  religious  impressions.  The  same  amia- 
bloness  of  disposition  and  gentleness  of  demeanor  marked 
«  his  childhotnl,  which  characterized  him  when  a  man,  and 
made  him  then,  as  he  was  always,  an  object  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  those  who  knew  him.  **  While  in  the 
Academy,"  says  one  of  his  schoolmates,  **  no  one  regarded 
him  as  capable  of  doing  wrong.  We  looked  on  him  as  a 
purer  being  than  those  around  him." 

He  completed  his  classical  education  at  Bowdoin  College, 
in  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  was  graduated  with  reputation,  la 
1810,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  His  college  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  existence  — 
unassuming  and  exemplary.  At  times,  however,  hi.s  diffi- 
dence and  self-distrust  oppressed  him  with  the  idea  that  he 
should  disappoint  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  become  a 
useless  being.  He  has  since  told  a  friend,  that  so  great,  at 
one  period,  was  his  despondency,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  all  his  future  hopes  and  prospects  for  the 
certainty  of  a  living   as  a  schoolmaster  in  some  remote 
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village  ;  the  office  of  a  clcr^ryman,  although,  from  his  earliest 
recollection,  the  ohject  of  his  most  ardent  desires,  appearing 
to  him  a  situation  of  too  much  dignity  for  him  to  aspire  to. 
After  leaving  college,  he  soon  commenced  his  preparation 
for  the  holy  work  to  which  his  heart  was  always  devoted, 
and  pursued  his  theological  studies  partly  at  the  university 
in  Camhridge,  and  partly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Channing,  in  Boston.  This  term  of  preparatory 
discipline  he  passed  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  Re- 
ligfous  truth  was  dear  to  his  mind,  and  he  entered  with 
interest  into  those  inriuirios  which  are  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain and  define  it,  and  without  which  the  mind  of  a  theolo- 
gian is  unfurnished.  JJut  there  was  one  part  of  the  minis- 
terial preparation  to  which  he  attached  supremo  importance, 
and  to  which,  consccpiontly,  his  princij)al  attention  was  di- 
rected. He  thought  the  religious  character  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  than  all  other  qualifications  of  talents  or 
acquirements.  He  had  an  extraordinary  reverence  for  the 
sacred  office,  and  dreaded  above  all  things  a  diminuti<m  of 
that  persona]  interest  in  religion,  which  alone  can  fit  one 
for  it,  or  make  him  useful  in  it.  lie  believed  that  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  modes  of  address- 
ing and  moving  the  conscience,  which  might  be  gained 
from  the  habitual  study  and  discipline  of  his  own  heart, 
would  be  far  more  im])ortant  to  himscM',  and  to  his  Hock, 
than  laborious  researches  into  some  subjects  connected  with 
theology,  which  might  make  him  more  learned,  but  would 
be  in  danger  of  making  him  cold.  And  therefore,  upon 
the  principle  that  the  atfections  are  worth  every  thing  to  a 
religious  man,  and  especially  to  a  minister,  it  was  his  fa- 
vorite aim  and  object  to  keep  them  alive.  His  wish  was  to 
be  a  ffood  and  useful,  and  never  to  be  a  great  man.  To  this 
single  object  he  bent  his  fme  powers,  and  girded  himself, 
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like  his  Master,  to  go  about  doing  good.  There  was  no 
selfish  ambition  in  any  of  his  plans ;  tliey  ail  centred  in 
the  supreme  desire  to  become  a  go(xi  minister.  How  much 
he  had  this  at  heart,  and  what  his  favorite  views  of  the 
profession  were,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter,  written  just  before  he  began  to  preach. 

"  How  soon  I  shall  be  presented  for  approval,  I  know  not 
exactly.  As  I  draw  nearer  the  close  of  my  course,  I  feel  a 
greater  importance  to  be  thrown  into  the  little  time  which 
remains  before  its  termination.  And  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  solemn  appears  the  office  of  a  shepherd  of  the  Chris- 
tian flock.  To  enlighten  the  ignorant  with  truth,  to  guide 
the  wandering  and  the  doubting,  to  give  hope  to  the  peni- 
tent and  coiK^olation  to  the  sorrowing,  and  to  arouse  the 
sleep  of  the  sinner,  is  indeed  a  blessed,  but  a  most  resjwn- 
sible  olHce ;  and  it  seems  the  more  solemn  when  we  think 
that  it  is  committed  to  *  carthr.n  vessels,'  who  themselves 
are  ignorant  and  wandering,  surrounded  with  temptations, 
darkened  by  error,  and  polluted  with  sin.  It  is  a  most  ani- 
mating thought,  that  He  who  jiromised  to  his  apostles,  '  Lo, 
I  am  ever  with  you,'  forsakes  not  their  feeble  successors." 

His  sentiments  and  feelings  in  regard  to  his  profession 
are  yet  more  fully  discovered  in  a  letter  written  just  after  he 
began  to  preach.  "  By  these  active  duties  1  hope  to  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  more  energy,  and  to  gain  something  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  to  become  a  better  member  of  society, 
and  minister  of  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  the  gospel  to  tlie 

poor  and  sorrowing.     My  dear  ,  what  a  holy  and 

glorious  profession  has  G(xl  permitted  me  to  assume !  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  blessing  for  which  I  can  never  be  grateful 
enough.  Its  duties  seem  to  be  those  of  the  good  spirits 
who  are  messengers  of  mercy  and  love  to  us ;  bearing  con* 
solation  to  the  afflicted,  and  hope  to  tlie  desponding,  and 
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vraniiug  to  the  wanderer,  and  animation  and  peace  to  the 
humble  and  penitent.  I  often  feel  that  my  earlier  anti- 
cipations of  the  happiness  of  the  profession  are  indeed  sur- 
passed." 

With  such  views  of  the  profession  in  which  he  was  to 
labor,  he  entered  upon  its  duties.  With  his  talents,  prep- 
arations, and  earnestness,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable, 
and  he  won  many  hearts  and  Icfl  deep  impressions  in  the 
several  places  to  which  he  was  called  to  preach.  There 
was  no  parade  of  oratory,  no  effort  for  effect,  nothing  done 
*br  display ;  but  his  simple,  unaffected,  and  serious  style  of 
preaching,  with  the  uncommon  purity  and  solemnity  of  his 
devotional  exercises,  excited  the  best  sort  of  interest:  while 
his  excmplariness  as  a  man,  and  dovotedness  to  duty,  gave 
the  promise  of  usefulness  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
should  be  united.  When  the  pulpit  of  the  North  Church  in 
Salcnri  became  vacjint,  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Barnard,  the  eyes  of  his  people  turned  at  once  to  Mr. 
Ablxit  as  his  successor.  He  preached  to  them,  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  was  ordained  as  their  minister  on 
ihe-iOth  of  April,  ISM 

The  trials  of  a  clcrjjryman's  life  are  never  small  to  a  con- 
scientious man,  and  in  the  ])Iace  to  which  Mr.  Abbot  was 
called,  tliey  were,  on  some  accounts,  peculiarly  great.  He 
succeeded  an  aged  and  experienced  miai.ster,  wlio  had 
gained  the  full  confidence  and  affection  of  his  Hock  by  his 
intimacy  and  fidelity  in  parochial  duties.  Mr.  Abbot's  own 
inclinations  and  views  of  duty  would  lead  him  also  to  pay 
peculiar  attention,  and  clevote  a  large  sh'ire  of  time,  to  this, 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  part  of  ministerial  labor.  He 
had  come  to  a  large  parish,  when  not  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  with  but  little  experience,  and  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility.     But  he  showed   himself  to  be  equal   to 
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the  charge.  "  Young  as  he  was,"  says  one  who  knew  him 
well,  **  lie  discovered  at  once  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
which  we  should  suppose  could  be  the  result  of  experience 
only."  lie  secured  to  an  uncommon  degree  the  respect 
and  attachment  of  his  people,  and  his  own  love  for  his 
duties  soon  amounted,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  almost  to 
a  pa.ssion.  As  far  as  was  j)racticable,  he  made  himself  per- 
sonally known  to  every  individual,  interested  himself  as  a 
friend  in  their  welfare,  was  always  by  their  side  in  perplexity 
and  sorrow,  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  of  personal 
case  for  the  sake  of  their  good.  At  the  same  time,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  diligence,  and  made  especially  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons  for  the  pul])it  an  object  of  chief 
attention.  These  were  <listinguished  for  the  judgment  with 
which  the  most  impressive  thoughts  were  selected  and  ar- 
ranged, for  great  air«'Gtionatenos3  and  earnestness  of  address, 
and  for  a  stylo  of  uniform  neatness,  purity,  and  beauty,  not 
often  cxccilled.  lie  wrote  much  besides  them  to  assist  him- 
self in  the  course  of  his  religious  inquiries,  but  not  with  a 
view  to  publication,  and  engaged  but  little  in  studies  not 
connected  with  his  profession,  though  he  was  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  always  fond  of  elegant  literature. 

His  frame  was  too  feeble  to  support  this  various  load  of 
cares.  He  h;id  never  been  robust ;  and  the  duties  wliich 
he  pursued  with  so  much  ardor,  insensibly  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  the  care  of  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1817, 
his  health  was  evidently  impaired ;  and  a  little  cough, 
which  seemed  alarming  to  some  of  his  friends,  but  too 
slight  to  attract  his  own  attention,  followed  him  through  the 
summer.  In  October,  he  t(H)k  a  little  journey  to  the  south, 
which  injured  instead  of  benefiting  him.  He  felt  it  his 
duty,  feeble  as  he  was,  to  preach  in  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Philadelphia,  and  on  his  return  the  weather  was  cold  and 
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Stormy ;  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  settled  upon  his  lungs, 
with  a  violent  cough,  and  was  accompanied  with  bleeding. 
Fearing  lest  he  should  become  too  weak  to  reach  home,  he 
pressed  on  with  injudicious  rapidity.  On  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  Salem,  the  first  Sabbath  in  November,  he  preached 
to  his  people.  The  weather  was  tempestuous.  His  utter- 
ance was  interrupted  by  a  perpetual  cough  ;  and  the  service 
of  the  holy  communion,  which  he  administered  for  the  last 
lime,  was  a  season  of  distress  to  his  church,  and  full  of  the 
saddest  forebodings.  He  was  too  ill  to  attend  worship  in 
the  afternoon,  and  from  that  time  appeared  to  be  in  a  rapid 
decline.  During  the  winter,  he  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  principally  to  his  bed ;  his  weakness  was  extreme ; 
his  voice  only  a  whisper ;  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
dying  man.  But  there  was  nothing  in  him  of  distress,  agi- 
tation, or  gloom;  he  was  the  same  tranquil  and  cheerful 
man  that  he  had  been  in  health.  His  unwillingness  to 
speak  of  himself,  and  his  great  aversion  to  talking  much 
of  what  was  passing  within  him,  which  was  always  a  prom- 
inent trait  in  his  modest  character,  prevented  his  conversing 
much,  or  to  many  persons,  of  his  feelings  and  prospects. 
He  knew  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  being  forward  to 
tell  the  secrets  of  the  soul.  He  did  not  conceal,  however, 
from  those  friends  who  had  a  right  to  know  his  thoughts, 
that  he  thought  his  days  were  numbered ;  and  to  a  friend, 
who  often  watched  with  him,  he  spake  frequently  without 
reserve ;  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  dying  with  perfect  calm- 
ness ;  expressed  with  energy  the  satisfaction  and  peace 
which  he  derived  from  the  views  of  religion  he  had  imbibed 
and  preached,  and  especially  from  those  affectionate  and 
confiding  sentiments  respecting  the  essential  goodness  of 
God,  which  had  always  lain  at  the  foundation  of  his  piety 
and  hope. 


"♦'••frFy'n 


imunate  iriend,  presents  a  bea 

habitual  piety.  **  I  think,"  he 
and  now  cannot  but  rejoice  in  t 
time  I  felt  it  necessary  to  checJ 
permitted  to  minister  tlie  gospel 
this  restoration  I  see  the  dircc 
breathed  into  me  the  breath  o 
the  powers  of  medicine,  seemec 
the  warmth  of  his  sun,  tlie  bri 
dt  the  earth  which  his  goodness 
which  thos  far  have  dispelled  th 
kindled  the  feeble  and  dying  fl 
that  every  person,  when  rcstorec 
self  that  the  feelings  of  piety,  > 
will  not  decay.  God  grant  that 
and  inflaential  as  they  ought  to 
In  another  letter  he  speaks  th 
lie  worship,  which  he  was  just  a 
bdp  my  mind  from  wandering  n 
with  recollections  of  the  past  y 
had  not  been  present  at  the  ordi 
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him,  became  again  alarming,  and  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  he  should  spend  the  winter  ih  a  warmer  climate.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  measure,  but  did  not  greatly  desire  it. 
**  Life  for  its  own  sake,"  he  said,  "  was  scarcely  worth  pre- 
serving at  such  a  price ;  but  he  was  not  his  own ;  and  he 
felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  use  every  means  which  presented  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  people."  On  the  8th 
of  November,  he  sailed  for  Havana,  to  spend  the  winter  with 
a  friend  in  that  place.  But  all  hope  of  benefit  from  this 
step  was  disappointed.  His  voyage  was  rough  and  fa- 
tiguing ;  and  although,  as  he  very  gratefully  acknowledges 
in  his  journal,  every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  his  ac- 
commodation and  comfort,  he  yet  suffered  much.  "  Upon 
the  whole,"  he  writes  after  his  arrival,  "  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  regard  to  the  voyage.  My  cough  is  somewhat 
increased,  and  my  strength  lessened."  His  residence  upon 
the  island  was  not  more  salutary.  The  kindest  attentions 
of  devoted  friends  were  vain.  It  was  soon  found  hazardous 
for  him  to  remain  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  he 
quitted  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  the  old  friend  with  whom 
he  at  first  resided,  for  a  lodging  among  strangers  in  the 
country.  He  felt  that  nothing  had  been  gained,  and  he 
sometimes  said  so ;  but  no  complaint  ever  escaped  his  lips, 
no  look  of  discontent  overspread  his  countenance.  And 
when  it  was  mentioned  as  a  subject  of  regret  that  he  had 
quitted  his  country,  he  said,  ^' By  no  means;  that  he  con- 
sidered it  the  peculiar  appointment  of  Providence,  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  event,  he  would  not  alter  a  single 
circumstance  if  he  could." 

A  minute  account  of  his  residence  in  Cuba  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting.  "There  was  not  a  day  of  his 
exile,"  says  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  '*  that  he  ^qa 
not  a  subjecf  for  home  and  a  nurse;  yet  his  mind  vi^a  \.\^iv- 


HH 


was  alive  to  all  around  him,  and  could 
he  always  did.  His  remarks  upon  the  c 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstitions, 
he  made  full  inquiry  and  ol)servation 
morals,  and  upon  the  great  evils  whic 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  amusement,  ai 
his  talents  and  piety,  and  almost  wont 
sidfifed  that  he  was  so  feeble  as  to  be 
the  eibrt  required  to  write  a  few  pa^ 
who  never  would  suflTer  the  opportuc 
mind  or  his  heart  to  pass  by.  He  foi 
with  several  friars  of  distinction,  with  i 
verse  by  means  of  a  pencil  in  Latin ; 
perior  rank  and  fortune,  became  greatly 
daily  exchanged  visits.  Through  him 
hospitality  at  the  convent  of  which  h< 
tuned  access  to  the  lil»rary,  with  libc 
nd  wis  requested  to  vbit  freely  at  e 
dn  priaooy  the  slave^market,  and  the  1 
fawns,— idiere  he  attended  the  funeri 

ftlkw^MMMinirfir.  —  nnH    nih^kr    atmilor 
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Strength  hourly  decayed,  when,  in  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  to  which  the  climate  is  subject,  but  against  which 
man  has  made  insufficient  provision,  he  took  a  severe  cold, 
which  threatened  a  speedy  termination  to  his  suff'erings. 
As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  relieved,  he  embarked  for  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  The  sea  breeze  in  some  degree  restored  his 
appetite  and  strength;  and  when  he  arrived,  the  sensation, 
which  every  one  feels  on  treading  again  his  native  shore, 
gave  a  stimulus  to  his  exhausted  frame,  which  he  mistook  for 
returning  health.  lie  immediately  found  kind  and  devoted 
friends,  though  he  came  to  them  a  stranger ;  and  received 
every  comfort  which  the  most  affectionate  and  tender  sym- 
pathy could  bestow.  But  he  soon  found  that  his  feelings 
had  deceived  him,  and  his  spirits  sunk  for  a  moment  under 
the  pressure  of  disease,  and  disappointed  hope,  and  the 
delay  in  returning  home,  occasioned  by  the  lateness  of  the 
New  England  spring.  On  it  being  remarked  to  him  that 
he  was  in  low  spirits,  he  answered,  "  No ;  not  in  low  spirits, 
but  sober.  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  I  am  ever  any 
better,  and  it  is  time  for  me  now  to  consider  myself  a  stran- 
ger and  pilgrim  on  earth."  He  would  often  say,  "  O  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest ! "  He  sometimes  regretted  the  distraction  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  travelling,  and  said  there  was  great  justice  in  the 
remark  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  "  no  one  can  be  devout  who 
leads  a  wandering  life."  The  thought  of  dying  was  evi- 
dently familiar  to  him.  As  he  was  riding  one  fine  morning, 
he  applied  to  himself  the  lines  written  by  Michael  Bruce, 
just  before  his  death  — 

**  Now  spring  returns  —  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns, 
And  a}}  thejoya  of  life  with  health  are  Ao^iv.'' 
2 


left  Charleston,  and  reached  Philade 
22d,  so  much  reduced  that  it  was  th< 
he  could  live  to  reach  home.  His  fal 
met  him  there.  Their  presence  pre 
hilaration  of  spirits,  but  his  strength  y 
and  from  that  time  he  could  speak  on 
He  arrived  in  Exeter,  at  the  ab< 
June.  Dormg  the  summer,  his  de 
gradiud.  He  had  too  long  contem] 
mored  by  it  His  whole  demeanor  r 
tnnquil.  There  was  a  quietness  in 
gentleness  in  every  look  and  word  m 
which  discovered  that  death  had  no 
deject  him,  and  that  he  had  no  duty 
Us  interest  from  earthly  things,  and 
heaven."  The  same  desire  to  save  ot 
had  always  been  eminently  characteri 
him  tat  a  l<mg  time  from  speaking  of  1 
ivho  were  with  him,  and  made  him  rel 
Igr  my  thing  in  his  manner,  that  he  tl 
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disclosure,  his  mind  seemed  relieved.  Every  thing  indicated 
composure  of  spirit  and  a  quiet  waiting  to  be  gone.  He 
was,  for  the  most  part,  spared  much  pain,  and  tlie  powers  of 
his  mind  remained  perfectly  unimpaired.  During  the  last 
week  of  his  life,  he  listened  occasionally,  in  the  little  time 
in  which  his  extreme  exhaustion  would  suffer  him  to  com- 
mand his  attention,  to  passages  from  the  Bible  and  other 
pious  books,  and  never  omitted  his  habit  of  retiring  to  his 
devotions  till  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Two  days  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  he  made  a  memorandum,  in  writing,  of 
several  little  things,  which  he  wislicd  should  be  given  as 
remembrances  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  renewed  the 
request,  which  he  had  made  on  leaving  the  country,  that  a 
certain  part  of  his  library,  containing  his  most  valuable 
theological  books,  should  be  given  to  his  church  for  the  use 
of  their  future  ministers.*  In  the  night  of  October  6th,  his 
complaints  increased,  and  his  dissolution  was  evidently  near 
Toward  morning,  he  passed  through  a  severe  paroxysm  of 
pain,  and  his  breath  afterward  grew  shorter.  He  called  his 
brother  to  him,  and  bade  him  look  upon  him,  and  sec  what 
religion  would  do  for  man  at  the  hour  of  death.  When  the 
time  of  his '  departure  came,  he  was  sensible  of  its  arrival, 
and  calmly  said,  "  Mother,  I  am  going  to  leave  you."  He 
kissed  her,  and  said,  **  Where  is  my  father?"  When  his 
father  came,  he  gave  him  also  a  parting  kiss,  and  then,  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  pronounced  in  an  audible,  distinct  voice, 

•  The  following  is  a  memorandum  which  he  made  when  he  sailed 
for  Havana :  — 

**  I  wish  to  leave  all  those  hooks,  which  are  marked  in  the  cata- 
\ogne  which  1  handed  you,  to  the  North  Society  .for  the  usr  of  their 
pastor  for  the  time  being.  In  this  way  I  ho)v.  that,  when  I  nhall 
•peak  to  my  beloved  people  no  more,  1  may  still,  in  a  remote  macv- 
ner,  be  doing  good  to  them  and  !•>  their  children." 


henntifiil.  He  was  indeed  ripened  ft 
ciirecr  w.ms  short,  l)iit  t«'\v  men  will  li 
lii:i(»Ji.  OiK'  Mir!i  ('.\;'!iinl(^  of  the  \u 
])nrirv  .'Mid  i  \;:h  i!ic  i'!i:::Mctfr.  and 
hnlre  <)\cr  tin'  Ikm]  i.\  <i-'ath.  i>  uurili 
Hiinistorial  nset'idne^s. 

1  liHve  been  thus  minute  in  tin*  <let: 
because  it  a[)i)e:ircd  to  me  that  his  eh 
drawn  only  by  thus  making  it  speali 
description  ol*  it  wonld  eonvey  but  a 
of  what  lie  was,  and  be  cpiite  insutVn 
truth.  His  was  strict ly,  and  wilhnu 
character.  There  ap[)eared  in  hii 
of  those  graces  which  disiin'jiiish  t 
other  morality.  He  miidit  well  bo  ca 
phrase  which  Dr.  Buchanan  ha-^  rec( 
iJKATiTrDES."  You  saw,  upon  the  » 
that  lie  had  formed  liimself  with  care 
Ma^jtcr,  and  that  it  was  his  aim  to  be 
tic,  meek,  humble,  and  trantpiil.  1  [is  i 
temper  were  undoubtetlly  giw<l ;  he  n 
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attachments  strong  and  pure.  It  gave  him  great  zeal  in  his 
religion,  and  probably  iniluenccd  him  to  consider  it,  so  much 
as  he  did,  a  matter  of  the  affections.  He  valued  its  puri- 
fying, elevating,  and  consoling  influences  on  the  heart,  as 
the  great  object  and  design  of  the  gospel.  He  could  not 
bear  that  it  should  run  into  literary  or  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, or  be  wasted  upon  any  thing  which  has  a  tendency 
to  cool  the  fervor  of  the  spirit,  or  repress  the  warmth  of 
the  affections.  But  there  was  nothing  of  extreme  animation, 
nothing  loud  and  furious  in  his  fervor.  Religion  was  em- 
phatically with  him  the  stilly  small  voice;  all  witliin  and 
without  obeyed  it,  but  without  any  bustle  or  ostentation ;  it 
was  always  sober  and  calm,  except  when  occasionally  it  ex- 
cited to  excess  the  gentler  emotions,  and  checked  his  utter- 
ance, and  found  vent  in  tears.  This,  wiiich  describes  his 
general  character,  is  a  description  also  of  his  preaching. 
He,  perhaps,  never  was  vehement,  and  seldom  touched  the 
strings  of  the  stronger  passions ;  but  he  always  interested 
you,  and  his  sentiments  came  upon  your  soul  like  the  mild 
fanning  of  a  sweet  breeze,  and  you  forgot  to  ask  whether  he 
was  eloquent ;  and  you  perceived  how  much  he  \yas  en- 
gaged, not  by  the  power  of  his  declamation,  or  the  violence 
of  his  gesture,  but  by  the  quivering  of  his  lip,  and  the  filling 
of  his  eye,  and  his  interrupted  utterance. 

These  qualities  rendered  him  particularly  engaging  in  the 
pastoral  duties  of  his  office.  His  tenderness  and  sensibility 
soothed  those  whom  he  visited  in  trouble,  and  rendered  him 
deservedly  dear  to  his  flock ;  while  the  evident  sincerity  and 
depth  of  his  piety  wrought  as  an  example  to  promote  their 
devotion  ;  teaching  them  by  his  own  devout  and  serious,  yet 
cheerful  deportment,  to  make  religion  the  constant  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  their  lives.  His  devotedncss  to  them  was 
great     He  mado  their  interests  his  own,  and  ;i^^e;ii<^^  Vc^ 


i\'v\  in  sili'iico.  1  Iiav«*  iii)t  yet  siitiii 
si)p;:k  t.)  Jiny  nuv  of  my  Irurs  ;iii(l  Ik 
lrii>t  m\>('!l'  vi't  t«»  l«M>j;  >tr.i(!ily  tl>rw; 
ofllic  riiiurt.'.  IJ'-!"nr«'  I  u:;.^  .-^irk,  jhtI 
iiiorc  lirinnc^s  oriicari  :  l)Ut  the  iiiiiii!) 
cxprc.Nhions  oi'  kiml  interest  wliicli  the 
lias  called  fortii,  t'roiu  iUuso  whose  all 
earnestly  to  c«>iiciliate,  have  created  a: 
which  I  can  never  lose,  and  :?lrive  as  ; 
regulate.''  ilis  se.n.-ihility  upun  this 
every  other  earthly  ni>jeet  M.'enied  to  1)0 
of  heaven  :  and  the  eoiistaiit,  kind,  and 
the  people  he  so  nnich  loved  were  ii 
grateful   and  soothinir. 

It  is  not  stran^ie  that  \o  sucii  a  man 
warndy  attached;  and  the  cnerLry  Autl 
him  forms  the  nuK-t  nnsns[iicious  en 
They  seem  to  lahor  tor  expressions 
convey  their  sense  of  his  exceHence; 
him  from  infancy,  who  ha\e  heen  fa  mi 
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mates ;  *  for  it  is  they,  chiefly,  that  looked  upon  him  with 
wonder.  They  say  that  although,  being  human,  he  must 
have  had  his  faults;  yet  they  never  discovered  them,  and 
cannot  tell  what  they  were. 

Habitual  and  fervent  piety  was  his  ruling  principle.  It 
was  his  settled  reverence  for  the  divine  character,  and  his 
trust  in  the  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence, 
that  supported  his  perpetual  evenness  of  disposition,  and 
gave  him  so  much  resignation  and  cheerfulness  in  the  long 
trial  of  his  sickness,  and  his  weary  approach  to  the  tomb. 
During  his  voyage,  when  his  nights  were  made  restless  by 
his  cough  and  boisterous  weather,  his  mind,  he  said,  was 
tranquillized  by  the  recollection  of  passages  from  the 
Psalms ;  and  he  remarked  on  their  wonderful  adaptation  to 
every  season  and  circumstance  of  affliction.  He  mentioned 
also  the  pleasure  he  took  in  repeating  that  beautiful  hymn 
of  Mrs.  Steele,  which  begins  thus :  — 

»*  O  Lord,  my  best  desires  fulfil, 
And  teach  me  to  resign 
Life,  health,  and  comfort  to  thy  will ; 
And  be  thy  pleasure  mine.'* 

The  sentiment  of  this  hymn  expresses  the  habitual  temper 
of  his  mind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  a  particle  of  asperity  in  him. 
He  indulged  no  ill-will;  he  would  not  willingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  meanest,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  feel 
uncharitably  toward  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  was 
truly  liberal ;  although  perfectly  decided  in  his  own  opin- 

*  Hannah  More  has  applied  it  to  Christians^  once  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, ind  once  as  follows :  "  It  requires  as  much  circumspection  to 
be  a  Christian  ai  to  be  *  a  hero  to  one'i  V€dtt  de  chambre.*  *' 
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ions,  and  in  his  aversion  to  some  systems,  as  corruptions 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  injurious  tendency,  yet  he  unfailingly 
spoke  of  those  who  held  such  views  with  tenderness  and  re- 
spect; he  allowed  them,  readily,  the  excellences  that  be- 
longed to  them,  and  found  pleasure  in  commending  where 
commendation  was  due. 

The  views  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  which  a  character 
so  truly  Christian  was  built,  and  to  which  he  held  with  unal- 
tered and  even  increasing  satisfaction  to  the  last,  were  sim- 
ple and  unporplexed.  He  loved  to  regard  the  gospel  as  a 
gift  to  all  Tn(?ii,  of  every  condition  and  capacity,  which  the 
simplest  might  understand,  and  every  one  alike  practise. 
Its  great,  iuiportant,  essential  doctrines  he  believed  to  l>e 
very  few  and  very  plain,  and  grieved  that  they  should  have 
been  so  much  darkened  by  words  without  knowledge.  In 
accordance  with  this,  he  observed,  after  his  partial  recovery 
from  his  hrst  confinement,  that  the  truths  which  he  then 
foimd  important  to  him,  were  exceedingly  few ;  and  that  to 
which  he  clung  for  supj>ort,  when,  from  extreme  debility,  his 
mind  was  incapable  of  retaining  another  idea,  was,  that  sal- 
vation had  come  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ. 

lie  was  a  decided  Unitarian  upon  principle  and  from  in- 
quiry. He  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  single  and  unap- 
proached  supremacy  of  the  Father  to  be  a  clear  and  most 
important  doctrine  of  revealed  religion.  lie  honored  Jesus 
as  the  Son  and  Messenger  of  God,  and  believed  that  he  had 
an  existence  before  he  entered  our  world ;  he  never  spoke 
of  him  but  in  terms  of  veneration  and  love ;  but  he  reserved 
his  worahip  for  the  Father.  ITim  he  delighted  to  contem- 
plate and  speak  of  in  his  paternal  character ;  his  goodness, 
universal  and  impartial,  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  his 
perfection  and  glory,  and  was  perpetujilly  displaying  it  in 
his  preaching  to  the  adoration  and  love  of  his  people.     He 
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had  no  belief  that  he  had  formed  any  being  necessarily  evil, 
and  incapable  by  nature  of  pleasing  hiin ;  or  that  he  sufiers 
men  to  come  into  existence  subject  to  a  corruption  which 
they  cannot  remove,  on  account  of  which  they  are  to  perish 
forever,  except  he  please  of  his  own  mercy  to  prevent  it ; 
and  that  this  mercy  he  will  exert  only  in  favor  of  a  few 
elect.  He  knew  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  teach  him  this; 
he  felt  that  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  revolt  from  it ;  and  he  was  sure  that  it  appeared  to 
attribute  a  dishonorable  government  to  the  God  of  mercy. 
lie,  on  th/s  contrary,  believed  that  all  men  are  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,  to  be  tried  with  an  impartial  trial,  and  judged 
with  an  impartial  judgment ;  that  none  are  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  nothing  but  an  abuse 
of  the  means,  which  are  put  in  every  man's  power,  can  de- 
prive any  one  of  tliat  immortality  for  which  he  is  created. 
Hence  his  preaching  was  affectionate;  he  endeavored  to 
move  by  representations  of  the  astonishing  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  to  win  by  accents  of  kindness.  He  did 
not  neglect,  however,  occasionally  to  urge  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord.  But  he  did  it  as  *'  a  strange  work,''  with  a  faltering 
▼oice  and  quivering  lip,*  and  was  once  so  affected  by  the 
sabject  that  his  emotion  obliged  him  to  pause  and  recover 
hiinsel£ 

His  views  of  the  Christian  life  were  exceedingly  exalted, 
and  he  insisted  upon  a  very  pure  and  rigid  standard  of  moral 
excellence.  ''  It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  **  that  very  much 
of  the  want  of  religious  principle  and  conduct  among  men 
IB  owing  to  their  want  of  conviction  how  hard  it  is  to  be- 
come a  sincere  and  obedient  follower  of  Christ  We  are 
apt  to  think  too  little  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  religious 

*  Bee  a  fine  passage  in  Robert  HalVs  BeimoiiB. 


His  opinion  in  regard  to  the  de] 
licity  on   character,  and  the  mannei 
prepares  for  it,  is  so  well  stated  in  th( 
and  was  so  important  in  its  influenc 
gious  system,  that  we  cannot  forbear  tl 
ing  it    It  is  from  a  letter  without  dat 
•11  the  obedience  which  the  gospel  reqi 
rules,  and  qpirit,  —  is  to  form  us  to  a  c( 
tain  habits  and  feelings,  which  are  t 
spiritual  state  hereafter.     When  we 
world,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  i 
services  relating  to  it,  in  order  to  en 
Gomfbrts  it  yields,  we  need  a  peculiar 
character  adapted  to  this  world.    It  i 
a  future  state ;  in  order  to  be  qualifie* 
joys,  we  need  to  have  certain  habits,  d 
without  which  we  should  be  unqualifi 
vices  or  share  its  joys.    Death  mak 
diaracter, — it  only  alters  the  state  c 
we  shall  enter  a  future  world  with  the 
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of  what  he  was  can  never  pass  away  from  the  minds  of  his 
friends  and  people;  and  we  have  done  enough,  perhaps, 
in  our  endeavor  so  to  make  him  known  as  shall  promote 
the  interests  of  religion. 

As  such  a  character  is  valuable  to  all  Christians,  so  it  is 
especially  to  those  who  are  pursuing  their  preparation  for 
the  sacred  ministry.  The  cause  of  truth  and  human  im- 
provement rejoices  in  the  services  of  such  men ;  and  let 
them  go  forth  to  the  labors  of  the  church  thus  exemplary 
and  blameless  themselves,  and  they  need  not  fear  to  be  dis- 
appointed or  overthrown.  Let  them  make  it  their  first  care 
to  live  the  gospel,  and  they  cannot  be  unsuccessful  in 
preaching  it. 

And  while  such  men  are  formed  beneath  the  influence  of 
the  plain  and  simple  doctrines  of  Unitarian  ism,  let  none  be 
so  absurd  as  to  believe  that  they  deny  all  which  is  vital  and 
sanctifying  in  the  gospel.  Who  can  look  upon  such  and  not 
be  persuaded  that  this  faith  is  abundantly  sufllcient  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  soul ;  that  man  does  not  need  mysterious 
and  unintelligible  dogmas  to  excite  a  reverence  for  God, 
and  keep  piety  alive  ;  but  that  the  virtues  and  graces,  which 
most  adorn  man,  and  which  are  by  all  Christians  most 
valued  as  the  genuine  fruits  of  their  religion,  may  spring  up, 
and  flourish,  and  become  mature,  under  the  influence  of  a 
system  which  has  been  branded  as  cold,  heartless,  and  im- 
pious—  as  the  offspring  of  boasting  reason,  and  little  better 
than  infidel  philosophy  ?  If  our  Lord  was  right  in  declaring 
that  false  prophets  should  be  known  by  their  fruits,  who 
will  pronounce  this  man  a  false  prophet  ?  And  who,  with 
an  ordinary  share  of  candor,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
that  that  may  at  least  be  the  truth  of  God,  which  has  proved 
so  abundant  in  the  fruits  of  his  spirit  ?  For  ourselves,  we 
rest  upon  it  with  perfect  confidence ;  we  le'pice  \iv  \\.  %a  ^e 
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cease  to  love' it,  or  shrink  from  def< 
which  is  to  save ;  we  are  satisfied  to  1 
men  as  Abbot ;  and,  turninrr  from  the 
say,  Our  witness  is  in  /uaveri ;  our  re 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  t 
friends,  whose  communications  have  assie 
■lid  iHioee  lanfnage  he  has  occasionally  ir 
t  it  eonld  not  be  altered  without  injur] 
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"How  shall  wc  mourn  Ihee?  — With  a  loftt  trust! 
With  a  r.i.KD  faith!  whos^e  eyf,  to  track  the  just, 
Through  vliadua  and  mysteries  lifta  a  glance  of  lotk." 

Mm.  Hkmaiti 
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NATHAN    PARKER,  D.D. 


The  author  of  this  volume  of  Sermons  *  was  one  of  those 
men  who  leave  a  mark  on  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 
He  did  not  leave  the  world  as  he  found  it.  He  impressed 
upon  it  the  character  of  his  mind,  teaching,  and  example. 
His  friends  feel  that  he  ought  not  to  pass  away  without  a 
memorial,  nor  without  some  attempt  to  extend  and  perpet- 
uate the  influence  of  his  character  and  principles.  His 
principles  are  set  forth  in  his  sermons  as  they  came  from 
himself.  His  character  presents  an  example  of  personal 
and  professional  fidelity,  upon  which  all  Christians,  and 
especially  Christian  ministers,  may  dwell  with  improvement 
I  may  not  succeed  in  my  attempt  to  display  it ;  but  I  can 
truly  adopt  the  words  of  John  Newton  in  a  similar  case : 
"  If  it  have  the  same  effect  upon  my  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try while  they  read  it,  that  it  had  upon  me  while  writing  it, 
it  will  humble  and  shame  them."  May  it  also  encourage 
and  quicken  them ! 


Nathan  Parker  was  born  at  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1782.     He  was  the  son  of  a  re- 

*  The  Memoir  was  originally  prefixed  to  a  voWme  oS  ^mwOkXA 
•elected  &om  the  writinga  of  Dr,  Parker. 
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often  spoke  with  peculiar  gra 
grandmother.     The  native  el< 
oped  themselves  without  coi 
earnest  of  the  person  that  h( 
father  of  the  man."     The  bi 
of  purpose,  and  the  power. 
distinguished  him  in  mature  li 
cxf  his  boyhood.     It  is  said  i 
with  other  boys,  and   king  : 
When,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  t\ 
by  inflammatory  rheumatism 
■ometimes  cry  all  night  from 
■oon  as  he  had  got  his  brea 
after  partridges,  which  he  cau 
in  the  least  degree  vicious,"  i 
tion  or  conduct"    And  sue! 
ment,  during  one  period,  that 
in  the  morning  in  order  to 
■tady. 

It  b  not  surprising,  that,  w 
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two  sons,  was  to  be  of  this  number.  Having  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Boxborough,  from  his  relative,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  minister  of  that  place,  he  became  a 
member  of  Harvard  College,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1803. 

The  succeeding  year  he  passed  at  Worcester,  as  teacher 
of  the  grammar  school ;  availing  himself  of  that  honorable 
office  to  earn  the  means  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies, 
while  he  gratified  his  love  of  action  and  usefulness  by  im- 
parting instruction.  He  had  intended  to  study  law ;  but, 
being  led  to  change  his  purpose,  he,  the  next  year,  entered 
the  family  of  Dr.  Bancroft  as  a  student  in  theology,  and 
there  remained  until  he  began  to  preach.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  this  place,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  with  the  venerable  and  distinguished  divine  with 
whom  he  was  domesticated,  he  formed  a  friendship  which 
continued  unbroken  and  cordial  until  his  death.  His  let- 
ters abound  in  expressions  of  attachment  to  him  and  his 
family. 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  discharging  its 
duties,  and  at  the  same  time  preaching  on  Sunday,  when 
opportunity  presented.  In  the  month  of  May,  1808,  he 
preached,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  south 
parish  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  then  vacant  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Haven.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  place 
and  the  people ;  few  of  them  knew  even  the  name  of  the 
young  man  whose  clear  good  sense  and  simple  earnestness 
of  manner  were  taking  hold  upon  their  minds.  The  im- 
pression was  decided.  They  desired  to  hear  him  further ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  society  gave  him  an  invitation 
to  settle,  as  its  mini.ster,  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  which  the 
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cavils  of  others,  the  indifferc 
these  to  persuade  him  to  a  v 
bring  his  religious  movements 
or    lukewannncss ;  the    consc 
both  by  well-wishers  and  ill-v 
of  insufficiency  and   respons 
more,  fills  his  path  with  perple 
with  weakness,  and  fear,  and 
that  aeenis  the  more  difficult 
Teys  it     In  the  situation  whi 
beiides  these  common  causes  < 
peculiar  circumstances  of  tria 
ia  now,  a  large,  flourishing,  ant 
called  to  whose  superintendenc 
the  church  has  to  offer.   *On 
and  depressed  society,  strugg 
had  been  for  three  years  withoi 
efila  of  a  destitute  church,  h 
pHMperity  in  the  good  days  of 
bat  the  remnant  of  its  former 
la&miiahiiKr.      Tho  «**»«»   -:*-- 
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result  with  God.  "  I  tliought  the  path  of  duty  plain,"  he 
said,  **  and  I  became  the  minister  of  this  people.  With 
what  feelings  I  entered  on  the  office,  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
a  description.  I  considered  that  I  was  only  making  an  ex- 
periment, and  expected  that  a  short  time  would  terminate 
my  connection  with  this  people."  •  But  Providence  or- 
dained that  he  should  continue,  and  granted  him  a  signal 
recompense  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion.  It  is  an  example 
to  encourage  others  to  attempt  fearlessly  any  work  which 
Providence  may  assign  them,  assured  that  disinterested 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christ  cannot  be  lost. 

As  his  history,  from  this  time,  is  but  the  story  of  his  min- 
istry, I  shall  complete  my  view  of  this  before  going  on  with 
the  personal  narrative  of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  laid 
down  for  himself  two  great  principles,  from  adherence  to 
which  his  success,  through  the  divine  blessing,  mainly  re- 
sulted. The  first  was,  to  maintain  a  perfect  independence ; 
as  he  himself  says,  "  It  was  among  the  resolutions  with 
which  I  entered  on  my  ministry,  to  conduct  it  in  all  respects 
as  if  I  were  to  be  forever  in  the  office  which  I  then  entered ; 
to  adopt  no  temporary  expedients  to  gain  favor  ;  but  to 
pursue  the  path  of  duty  whenever  it  was  discovered,  and 
wherever  it  might  lead."t  To  this  principle  he  strictly 
adhered ;  and  not  less  so  to  the  second,  which  was,  to  make 
his  profession  his  only  care,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  his  attention  to  that  great  concern.  One  might 
fancy  that  he  was  constantly  repeating  to  himself  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  —  Give  thyself  wholly  to  them  ;  and  he  be- 
came a  minister  only,  as  Paul  was  an  apostle  only.  He  felt 
that  he  should  be  unworthy  of  his  place,  if  he  could  not 
devote  himself  to  it  exclusively.     He  carried  this  feeling  so 

*  Sermon  on  leaving  the  old  meeting-houtte,  \^i2&. 
t  Ibid. 
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sakes,  and  absence  from  their 
by  him  as  if  with  a  sort  of  ho 
Entering  liis  ollice  with  su 
its  departments  the  spirit  \\ 
narrative  of  his  life  is  simply  t 
When  we  have  related  how 
pastoral  service,  his  various  d( 
power  of  his  personal  charac 
history  of  his  ministry,  and 
ciency. 

I  am  inclined  to  dwell  some 
ter  of  his  preaching,  because 
fiinned  on  the  most  just  priui 
miggastions  for  the  considerat 
same  work.  The  single  aim 
have  been  usefulness.  In  the 
in  his  mode  of  composition  a 
Cfalded  all  consideration  of  hi 
the  mere  taste  of  his  hearers ; 
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of  imperfection  and  sin,  and  needing  great  exertion  to  bring 
him  to  holiness  and  God,  seemed  to  him  the  view  on  which 
the  preacher  should  rest.  Therefore  he  was  accustomed  to 
address  men  as  sinners,  exposed  to  ruin,  and  needing  to  be 
reclaimed.  Whence  repentance  was  esteemed  by  him  the 
grand  theme  of  the  pulpit.  "  Whatever  my  subject  may 
be,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  always  come  round  to  repentance 
before  I  have  done  with  it.  Christ  began  with  it,  and  men 
will  need  it,  at  least  as  long  as  I  am  here  to  preach  to 
them."  lie  thought  it  a  sad  error  to  address  promiscuous 
congregations  as  if  all  were  interested  in  religion,  and 
needed  but  to  make  progress  in  it.  He  knew  that  the  great 
majority  need  to  be  persuaded  to  6^^m  a  religious  life ;  and, 
as  he  remarked  shortly  before  his  death,  he  esteemed  those 
the  best  sermons  which  urge  men  to  begin  to  be  religious, 
and  teach  them  how  to  begin.  It  was  this  idea  which  sug- 
gested his  advice  to  a  young  preacher,  to  remember,  in  pre- 
paring every  sermon,  that  it  might  be  the  last  discourse 
which  some  impenitent  sinner  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear ;  and  to  say  something  which  should  be  suited  to 
touch  tly  heart  of  such  a  one. 

His  adherence  to  these  maxims  gave  a  weighty  and 
affecting  tone  to  his  pulpit.  It  also  established  a  central 
point  about  which  all  his  teaching  revolved,  and  to  which  all 
was  referred.  It  enabled  his  hearers  to  discern  to  what 
the  whole  system  tended,  and  showed  them  what  use  is  to 
be  made  of  every  truth.  Some  preachers  fail  of  presenting 
any  such  rallying  point.  They  discourse  at  random  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  but  have  no  one  grand  idea  running 
through  them  all,  by  which  they  are  connected  together 
and  made  to  appear  as  parts  of  one  great  whole ;  in  con- 
Beqaence  of  which  their  ministry  has  no  unity,  no  pur\)Q&e^ 
no  tendency  to  any  resuit;  the  blows  they  sttV&e  tcvvj  \^ 
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•• ,  M*  ^/uiuoc^ueiice  oi  wnicb  bis  ; 
practical,  and  progressive  toward  a 
Not  that  he  neglected  the  discuss 
theological  speculation.     On  the  co 
and  often  pursued  it  with  evident  d( 
aud  even  metaphysical  reasoning. 
find  recollection  of  many  such  effoi 
Bigacioas  sense  pursued  and  dissect* 
and  laid  it  open  to  the  satisfactor. 
Bat  he  regarded  such  discussion  z 
a  further  end,  as  simply  preparator; 
was  to  make  to  the  conscience  and  t 
it  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  spend  tl 
worahip  in  debating  some  problem 
and  to  leave  it  without  pointing  out 
they  ahould  make  of  it    He  knew  t 
good  Sox  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  a 
and  that  it  is  made  to  act  on  the  cl 
being  eipluned  to  the  understaudii 
interesting  to  the  affections  ai 
When  thoB  applied,  he  rec< 
i  orator's  great  instrument ;  and  h 
Aat  as  the  most  truly  practical  preac 
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to  urge  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  he  knew  that  they  are 
the  only  foundation  on  which  holy  principle  and  steadfast 
virtue  can  be  erected,  and  that  no  man  will  care  enough  for 
religion  to  build  up  for  himself  a  religious  character,  unless 
he  is  interested  in  the  glorious  realities  which  religious  doc- 
trine unfolds.  But  he  would  not  treat  those  doctrines  con- 
troversially, in  the  way  of  debate  and  disputation.  He 
thought  this  more  likely  to  hinder  than  to  promote  the 
practical  influence  he  desired.  He  explained  them  agree- 
ably to  his  own  view  of  them,  and  in  their  own  connection 
with  duty,  leaving  erroneous  views  to  perish  of  themselves. 
As  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  he  acted  on  the  maxim,  that 
the  best  way  to  refute  error  is  to  preach  the  truth ;  and  he 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  and  refute,  in  a 
controversial  manner,  the  errors  which  exist  among  Protes- 
tant Christians,  any  more  than  to  bring  forward  and  refute 
the  errors  of  Popery." 

Instead  of  controversially,  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have 
preached  religious  doctrines  erperimcntally ;  for  it  was  in 
their  bearing  on  the  afiections  and  desires,  the  joys  and  trials 
of  the  spirit,  on  the  struggles  of  the  soul  with  its  tempta- 
tions and  sorrows,  and  in  the  encouragement,  strength,  and 
peace  which  they  impart  in  the  various  conflicts  of  the 
spiritual  life,  that  he  habitually  delighted  to  think  of  them 
and  speak  of  them.  Hence  the  unction  and  impression  which 
the  most  serious  and  devout  found  in  his  discourses,  and  the 
interest  which  they  had  to  those  who  were  anxiously  seeking 
for  the  way  of  life. 

Thus  his  preaching  was  useful  from  its  constant  union  of 
sound  iostruction  with  afiectionate  exhortation.  It  excited 
the  mind  to  a  train  of  thought,  and  on  that  thought  built 
an  q>peal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  Without  any  dis- 
play of  what  is  called  oratory,  or  of  the  elegance  and  splen- 
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who  knew  him  most  intimat 
mon  worth  of  character,  so  i 
his  preaching  best  realized  ii 
over  the  heart,  its  strength  i 
press,  and  overcome,  —  thou^ 
who  have  been  known  to  c 
from  a  single  sermon, —  were 
who  found  it  the  more  irresis 
euBtomed  to  it.     How  far  n: 
<Mratory  which  astonishes  and 
for  the  first  time,  but  which  p 
to  sleep  those  who  are  accustc 
In  his  preparation  for  the 
gard  for  the  merely  literary  € 
yet  was  oonscientiously  carefu 
in  thinking  and  arranging  h 
them  into  form.    His  manner 
late  his  subjects  thoroughly  i 
write  rq»idly,  and  with  little  i 
vrdaj  ereningy  he  would  walk 
his  sabject  in  his  head,  maturii 
himself  by  reflection,  putting  i 
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He  never  preached  in  his  church  extempore.  But  he 
was  accustomed  from  ;m  early  date  of  his  ministry  to  speak 
in  a  familiar  way  at  a  private  meeting,  held  in  the  house 
where  he  boarded;  and  he  thus  gradually  prepared  himself 
for  a  more  public  service,  which  he  afterwards  conducted  in 
a  hall  or  lecture-room  during  a  large  part  of  every  year. 
He  was  not  gifted  with  any  native  ihieucy  of  speech;  and 
his  first  efforts  at  extemporaneous  speaking  are  represented 
as  having  been  far  from  successful.  Some  of  his  friends 
doubted  if  it  were  worth  while  for  him  to  persevere.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  he  told  them  that  if  a  few  of  them 
would  stand  by  him,  he  would  learn.  They  did  so,  and  he 
learned.  And  it  should  be  distinctly  told,  for  the  sake  of 
other  beginners,  that,  by  dint  of  application  and  persever- 
ance he  became  a  ready,  interesting,  and  occasionally  elo- 
quent speaker.  His  little  evening  meetings  were  the  favorite 
resort  of  those  who  most  valued  his  influence.  There  he 
was  seen  and  heard  to  the  greate.*^t  advantage.  Unshackled 
by  notes,  unembarrassed  by  a  huge  Ikmisc  and  a  promiscuous 
assembly,  surrounded  by  confiding  friends,  and  sure  of  their 
sympathy,  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  mind  and  feelings,  and 
was  often  Iwrne  away  by  his  excitement  into  regions  of 
thought  and  imagination  which  surprised  both  himself  and 
those  who  heard  him.  I  understand  that  he  placed  great 
confidence  on  these  meetings  as  eminently  adapted  to  be 
useful.  His  particular  opinions  respecting  them  may  1)C 
learned  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  a  young  minister,  which 
is  so  just  and  important  that  it  deserves  to  be  (pioted  at 
length. 

*'  With  regard  to  extra  meetings  for  religious  instruction, 

I  will  make  a  few  remarks,  suggested  by  my  own  experience. 

I  believe  that  they  may  be  very  useful ;  but  great  discretion 

and  independence  are  necessary  in  managing  them.     They 
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ings,  as  to  their  frequency,  a 
them,  shouhl  be  entirely  uiidi 
He  should  appoint  thorn  whei 
continue  thcni  when  his  own 
people,  demand  that  they  be 
frequent,  or  otherwise,  as  occ 
ing  regard  to  circamstances,  . 
produciDg  a  surfeit  of  preach  ii 
In  the  management  of  such  i 
lesa  to  attempt  to  run  a  rac( 
miccess  on  the  mere  excitemc 
diBposcd  to  think  that,  in  the: 
should  be  dispensed  in  a  pi  a 
especially  that  great  care  shou 
aUe  to  read  with  understand  i 
pungent  application  of  the  tru 
made  to  their  hearts  and  consc 
ingy  on  these  occasions,  I  bcli< 
will  find  it  not  difficult  to  prac 
is  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
tiooal  exercises,  I  uniformly 
here  sereral  individuals,  whose 
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who  would  delicrlit  to  be  thus  distiiiffuislied,  but  wlio  are  to- 
tally  unfit  for  the  service.  If  I  were  to  ask  assistance  from 
the  wise  only,  the  vain  would  be  fjrrieved,  and  become  unea- 
sy. If  I  were  to  call  upon  the  latter,  it  would  destroy  what 
little  humility  they  now  possess;  injure  them,  and,  as  I 
think,  the  cause  of  religion.  I  therefore  perform  myself 
all  the  devotional  exercises." 

It  is  often  thought  that  private  meetings,  such  as  here 
spoken  of,  should  be  made  to  have  a  different  object  from 
those  of  the  regular  congregation  on  Sunday.  But  Dr. 
Parker  appears  to  have  thought  otherwise.  1  cannot  find 
that  in  his  selection  of  subjects,  or  his  manner  of  treating 
them,  he  varied  from  his  ordinary  preaching,  excepting  that 
ill  his  private  lectures  he  pursued  courses  of  sul)jects,  and 
thus  was  somewhat  more  systematic  in  his  instruction.  The 
topics  of  these  courses  were  very  various ;  the  exposition 
of  a  book ;  a  view  of  fundamental  truths  and  duties ;  the 
history  and  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  parables  of 
Christ ;  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ;  —  which  last  series 
is  remembered  with  peculiar  delight  by  those  who  heard  it. 
But,  various  as  they  were,  he  adhered  sacredly  to  his  rule  of 
immediate  usefulness.  Whatever  the  discussion,  he  always 
conducted  it  to  an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  You 
would  suppose  it  had  been  selected  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  exhortation  to  a  religious  life, 
and  that  instruction  and  argument  had  no  other  end  than 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  call  to  faith,  repentance,  and 
obedience. 

I  close  this  view  of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  with  a 
description,  from  one  who  heard  him  much,  of  his  manner 
at  these  private  lectures.  It  is  written  in  a  glowing  style, 
but  b  valuable  for  its  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said, 
and  for  some  hints  respecting  the  preacher's  personal  ap- 
pearance. 
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his  fine  face.     With  a  countenai 
down,  perhaps,  by  a  series  of 
painfully  contendiiior  with    his 
conimeuconieiit,   from    his    falte 
doubted  whether  he  would  be 
all  doubts  would  vanish.    As  he 
ject,  his  dark  eye  would  brighte 
more  and  more  animated,  his  lai 
and  ferment,  and  his  whole  mai 
and  glowing,  till  the  infirmities  • 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit,  and  p 
scious  of  time,  were  completely  c 
of  the  subject.     In  some  of  thes 
■een  the  tear  start,  the  spirit  o 
cheek  burn  with  shame,  as  with 
toous  curl  of  the  lip,  and  a  deep 
conntenancey  expressive  of  his  a 
and  detestation  at  the  meanness  < 
flome  bosom  loaded  with  guilt,  ai 
dumbering  conscience.    But  hi 
Bin  in  the  abstract ;  his  heart  mel 
DepictiDg  to  him  with  a  subdued 
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heart,  and  was  in  haste  to  touch  a  theme  more  congenial 
with  his  own  pure  spirit, —  he  would,  with  tlic  most  win- 
ning accents,  descant  upon  the  beauty  of  holiness — the 
peace  and  joy  of  believing  —  the  bliss  of  heaven,  —  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  on  which  he  so  much  dcliglited  to  dwell, 
long  after  the  time  usually  allotted  to  such  exercises  had 
expired." 

Dr.  Parker's  views  of  the  ministry  and  its  objects,  as  well 
as  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  attach  peculiar  im- 
portance to  the  private  duties  of  the  pastoral  relation.  The 
mere  preacher,  however  excellent,  seemed  to  him  to  be  ful- 
filling very  partially  the  design  of  the  sacred  office.  lie  re- 
garded the  mini<!ter  as  the  servant  and  guide  of  the  people,  not 
only,  like  the  prie.sts  of  old,  by  appearini^  before  God  for  them 
in  the  temple,  but  by  a  constant  intercourse  of  sympathy, 
counsel,  and  kind  offices,  teaching  from  house  to  house,  and 
watching  for  souls  in  season  and  out  of  Fcnsim.  Upon  this 
idea  he  formed  his  own  ministry.  As  I  have  already  said, 
he  regarded  his  time,  his  knowledge,  his  talents,  himself,  as 
not  his  own,  but  as  belonging  to  his  people,  and  to  be  de- 
voted absolutely  to  their  service.  He  was  therefore  always 
amongst  them,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  close  at 
hand  in  every  moment  of  trial,  anxiety,  and  sin,  with  conso- 
lation and  warning.  This  was  his  favorite  employment. 
Many  men  have  more  frequent  formal  conversations  on  reli- 
gion ;  perhaps  he  had  less  of  this  than  would  have  been 
well.  But  there  is  a  religious  silence,  as  well  as  a  religious 
speech,  and  the  very  air  and  presence  of  a  truly  devout  man 
has  oftentimes  more  influence  than  an  exhortation.  When 
occasion  required,  he  could  speak,  and  at  any  length ;  but 
his  habit  was,  to  watch  the  coarse  of  conversation,  turn  it 
iifiperccptibly  to  useful  channels,  and  point  to  the  Christian 
4» 


pastor  lay ;  acts  which  sometimes 
fice,  and  which  evinced  a  reality 
strength  of  sympathy  in  men  whic, 
have  expressed.     The  substantial  k 
rendered  did  service  to  religion,  a 
Fot  one  of  doubtful  and  agitated  i 
hoar  after  hour,  week  after  week, 
much,  till   by  long  companionship 
won  him  to  peace  and  God.     Foi 
poor,  he  had  time  to  spare,  that  he 
nen  of  their  solitude  by  familiar  and 
he  would  go  with  a  smiling  face,  noi 
▼iait,  with  formal  common-places  ab( 
but  to  sit  with  them  and  wait  upon 
■on;  and  in  the  chamber  of  death,  w 
he  would  cheer  the  departing  suffcri 
ing  by  his  side,  and  bring  down  the 
dark  scene  of  trial.    In  all  this,  not 
in  ft  manner  merely  professional,  or  I 
irter,  and  was  eaqiected  to  be  presen 
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and  close  his  eyes  in  their  last  sleep.  At  such  seasons  he 
had  great  power  to  sustain  and  soothe;  not  through  his 
much  speaking,  but  by  the  expression  of  his  whole  demean- 
or, the  affections  of  his  soul  speaking  through  his  eyes,  his 
countenance,  his  whole  mien.  His  words  might  be  few,  but 
they  were  chosen  words,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  made 
them  powerful.  To  one  he  said,  as  her  self-distrusting  spirit 
trembled  at  approaching  death,  "  He  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax;"  and  her  answer- 
ing smile  showed  that  the  promise  went  home  with  a  soothing 
power.  On  another  occasion,  as  the  fearful  silence  of  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  at  midday  was  broken  by  the  cheer- 
ful notes  of  a  bird  alighting  on  a  tree  near  the  open  window, 
he  brightly  said,  "  God  is  still  good ;  —  he  does  not  forsake 
his  creatures."  In  this  way  he  said  what  was  suggested  by 
circumstances.  Like  his  Master,  he  drew  lessons  from  the 
most  common  objects,  and  sanctitied  trivial  occurrences  by 
making  a  holy  use  of  them. 

Uc  did  not  go  through  such  scenes  without  severe  trials 
of  feeling,  which  sometimes  almost  unmanned  him  ;  but  such 
was  his  self-re-straint,  that  he  would  always  appear  collect- 
ed and  calm  to  those  whom  he  was  called  to  comfort  and 
sustain ;  so  that  his  wife  would  sometimes  remark  to  him, 
that  his  friends  would  not  suspect  that  he  had  any  real  feel- 
ing for  them ;  his  reply  to  which  was  altogether  character- 
istic :  "  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they  know  that  I 
have  or  not." 

It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  his  solicitudes  and  cares 
were  not  unrewarded.  He  was  not  left  to  mourn  over  the 
inefficacy  of  the  truth  which  he  had  preached,  but  was 
happy  enough  to  witness  in  others,  as  he  afterward  experi- 
enced himself,  the  pence  and  hope  which  it  imparts  to  the 
trusting  spirit  in  its  approach  to  the  tomb.    ^Toni  ^sevcjiv^ 
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loved  as  a  brother ;  t  and    no 
have  pressed  heavily  upon  me, 
one  short  month,  five  of  my  i 
have  been  called  away  IVoni  me 
and  perhaps  think  that  time  ha 
which  once  I  may  have  possess 
fiur  the  last  two  months  I  have 
been  for  the  year  preceding. 
loflBes  which  I  have  sustained  ; 
ly  irreparable   losses;  but  the 
ocmflolatioiis.     I  had  for  many 
ishing  very  discouraging  views  c 
and  been  almost  tempted  to  say, 
name  of  the  Lord.     As  I  stood 
Ml  the  reproof  there  adminis 
those  to  whom  the  world  held 
them  to  the  earth,  calm  and  ha] 
pact  of  breaking  away  from  all  e 
I  have  seen  those  who  have  been 
desolation  seemed  to  be  spreadii 
destroy  every  earthly  hope,  most 
the  ansearchable  dispensations 
whiipi   ♦K*;>'  ♦- —  ^         '    " 
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However  fruitless  may  have  been  my  labors,  I  cannot  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  religion  which  it  is  my  duty  and  my  honor 
to  preach. 

*'  The  events  which  have  taken  place  have  excited  an 
increased  interest  in  religion  amonor  us,  and  called  me  to 
greater  efforts  to  assist  my  people  in  their  inquiries.  I  trust 
that  much  goo<l  will  be  the  result ;  that  the  death  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  every  thing  good,  will  impress  reli- 
gious truth  upon  many  minds,  which  their  living  virtues 
could  not  reach.     In  this  prospect  I  greatly  rejoice." 

It  was  at  the  period  here  spoken  of  that  he  closed 
a  discourse  full  of  Christian  consolation  in  the  following 
strain :  — 

*•'  I  cannot  close  this  discourse  without  offering  an  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  God  and  to  the  Redeemer.  Scenes 
of  suffering  and  death  have  opened  before  me  with  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  great  destroyer,  with  fatal  aim, 
has  hurled  his  arrows  at  one  after  another,  and  they  have 
fallen  before  him.  Mourning  and  death  have  met  me  at 
every  step.  Though  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night, 
yet  —  blessed  be  God  !  —  the  scene  has  not  been  all  dark- 
ness around  me.  I  have  witnessed  the  power  of  his  gospel. 
From  scenes  of  suffering  and  desolation,  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  argumentf  of  religious  gratitude  and  praise.  I 
have  witnessed  this  one  truth,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus,  in 
the  form  in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
it  and  to  love  it,  has  power  to  sustain  the  soul  under  the 
severest  afflictions  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  convic- 
tion of  this  truth,  I  trust,  has  been  wrought  into  my  soul, 
and  will  remain  there  while  my  heart  continues  to  circulate 
the  warm  current  of  life.  In  the  house  of  God,  I  bear  this 
testimony  to  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  of  my  confi- 
dence in  Christ.     With  a  deep  impression  of  its  value  and 
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of  its  nerossity,  I  ])ro*5s  upon  you,  my  friends,  a  grateful 
ackiiowli'dirnieiit  of  tlu^  Savior.  Have  any  rejected  his 
frraco,  I  biiseech  such  to  pause,  and  to  consider.  I  beseech 
them  now  to  repent  and  turn  to  God,  to  open  their  liearts  to 
tlie  heavenly  Comforter,  and  to  the  joys  of  a  pure  faith. 
*  Turn  ye,  turii  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die ! '  " 

Tn  fillinir  uj)  his  olfice  as  a  parish  minister,  it  was  his 
object  to  be  always  doincr  something,  and  in  as  various 
ways  as  possible,  but  with  r.s  little  of  noise  and  notoriety  as 
might  be.  Perpetual  activity,  but  no  bustle,  seemed  to  be 
his  desi;in.  He,  therefore,  in  his  plans  for  doing  g<Hxl, 
consulted  circumstances  and  occasions,  and  pressed  n^i 
measure;  till  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  it.i  success. 
Hence,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  in  any  measure  which  he 
attem])ted.  JJeing  resolute  and  persevering,  but  never  rash, 
he  went  in  accordance  with  the  intimations  of  Providence, 
and  found  aid  from  thence.  When  he  would  kindle  the 
flame  of  devotion  and  philanthropy,  he  blew  upon  it  gently, 
and  never  gave  those  furious  and  impatient  blasts  which  put 
out  the  fire  they  are  over-(jager  to  light.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  who  conduct  important  enterprises  would  study  such 
examples,  and  learn  that  bustle  is  not  strength,  nor  precipi- 
tation success.  Real  energy  is  calm ;  true  power  works 
without  passion.  I  have  seen  the  commander  of  a  ship  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  move  about  the  vessel  quietly,  never 
raising  his  voice,  never  Iwiking  or  speaking  as  if  excited, 
equally  composed  in  plejLsant  weather  and  in  storms,  main- 
taining order  by  the  power  of  his  self-possession  and  tran- 
quillity, and  keeping  all  as  quiet  as  himself,  by  the  confi- 
dence which  he  inspired.  So  should  it  be  with  the  spiritual 
pilot  of  the  church ;  steadily  watching  for  the  safety  and 
progress  of  all,   but  without   impatience,   impetuosity,  of 
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tumult,  he  should  neitlicr  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street ,  but  with  the  gentleness  of  his 
Master  when  on  earth,  and  imitating  the  sober  order  of 
Providence,  should  lead  the  way  to  charity  and  truth. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Dr.  Parker  projected  and  execut- 
ed the  several  plans  which  he  set  on  ftK)t  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  flock,  and  by  means  of  which  he  effected  so 
much  for  its  advancement  in  knowledge  and  true  holiness. 
It  is  necessary  to  describe  these  at  some  length,  because 
they  exhibit  his  pastoral  policy,  and  the  genius  of  his  minis- 
try, and  present  the  picture  of  the  religious  organizaticm  uf 
society  on  principles  and  in  a  method  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  secure  happy  results  wherever  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  in  usefulness,  was  the  ftirmation  of  the  church,  that 
is,  the  communicants,  —  which  had  formerly  been  a  body, 
like  most  churches,  set  apart  simply  for  maintaining  the 
ordinances,  —  into  an  association  for  religious  improvement 
and  benevolent  action.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Dr.  Par- 
ker, that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  the  originator  of 
that  great  system  of  associated  action,  by  which  his  follow- 
ers are,  in  the  present  age,  accomplishing  so  much.  The 
institution  of  the  Christian  church  was  the  first  instance  of 
this  association,  and  by  the  power  which  belongs  to  it,  as 
such,  it  has  made  its  way  through  the  world.  He  wished 
to  restore  to  the  body  of  the  communicants  its  place  and 
duty  in  this  regard.  He  thought  that  it  possessed  advantages 
beyond  most  other  methods  of  organization,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  truth  and  charity.  In  an  Address  delivered,  in 
18!i24,  before  the  Ministerial  Conference  in  Berry  Street, 
Boston,  he  explained  his  views  on  this  point,  and  illustrated 
the  principles  on  which  he  was  acting.  I  regret  that  no 
copy  of  this  Address  has  been  found  among  h'la  i^;!L\kei^.    \\. 
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was  in  conformity  with  thoso  views  that  the  church  in  his 
own  parish  had  instituted,  in  18lJ^,  a  regular  series  of  quar- 
terly meet intrs,  as  of  a  society,  for  devotion  and  charity.  At 
these  nieetiniTs  is  transacted  all  the  husincss  which  ordina- 
rily demands  attention,  such  as  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  any  council,  the  care  of  the  charity  funds,  and 
the  discussion  of  cases  of  discipline.  Then  conversation 
ensues  on  the  state  of  relijrion,  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  poor  or  tein[)lefl  brethren,  and  the  measures  to  be  de- 
vised for  their  relief.  The  meetincrs  are  thus  a  great  means 
of  keepinrr  up  a  nuitual  acquaintance  among  the  members, 
and  a  proper  Christian  symj)athy  in  each  c»lher  —  an  end 
still  further  secured  by  th(^  reirulation  that  every  individual 
shall  keep  by  him  a  list  of  the  members.  Since  18*23,  one 
of  th(^  br(?tliren  has  for  each  meeting  written  a  dissertation 
)n  some  important  subject  of  religious  inquiry  or  duty, 
which  has  given  a  direction  to  the  conversation  i^f  the  even- 
ing. Thus  the  church  acts  as  a  perpetual  standing  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  and  charity,  ready  to  consider  and  pursue 
any  suggestions  of  truth  and  usct'uluess.  It  is  not  a  nom- 
inal, but  a  visible  and  eifective  bond  of  faith  and  love;  and 
a  constant  excitement  to  individual  activity,  fidelity,  and 
watchfuhu?ss.  'JMie  records  of  the  meetings  testify  to  the 
many  solemn  and  alTtxting  interviews,  to  which  this  arrange- 
ment has  given  rise;  they  contain  elaborate  reports  on 
church  relations  and  personal  responsibility,  and  discus- 
sions of  vital  questions  of  truth  and  duty.  To  show  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  and  the  influence  which  it  has  been 
adapted  to  exert,  I  am  desirous  of  extracting  a  brief  passage, 
from  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  church,  in  August,  1822. 
This  report  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  church  had 
remained  very  nearly  the  same  for  more  than  a  centorj. 
In  answering  the  question,  why  there  had  been  no  improre- 
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ment  during  later  years,  three  causes  of  hinderance  were 
enumerated  —  the  controversial  spirit  of  the  times,  preva- 
lent errors  respectintj  tlic  Lord's  supper,  and  tlie  imperfec- 
tions of  church  members.  Each  of  these  causes  is  dwelt 
upon  at  some  lenjjth.  I  quote  a  portion  of  tiie  appeal  to 
the  brethren  under  the  last  head ;  premising,  tliat  it  was 
uTitten  by  one  of  tlic  lay  members. 

**  Perpetual  watciifulness  and  care  are  the  conditions  on 
which  we  hold  all  our  virtues,  as  well  as  all  our  worldly  pos- 
sessions. As  rrprntance.  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
virtue,  and  implies  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  such,  —  do  we 
keep  alive  our  strong  impressions  on  this  sul)ject  ?  Do  we 
ever  think  lightly  of  sin,  or  lead  others  to  believe  that  wo 
do?  Do  we  give  any  countenance  to  the  co!ninissi<m  of  sin, 
by  our  presence,  or  indirect  approbation  or  permission  I 

"  Christian  penitence  is  accompanied  and  followed  by 
faith.  Do  we  believe  —  really  believe  —  all  the  promises 
and  threateiiings  of  Jesus  Christ?  Do  we  feel  daily  and 
hourly  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us  ?  Do  we  realize  that 
we  shall  certainly  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
not  merely  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  but  to 
give  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  and  to  have  every  thought 
of  the  heart  revealed  ?  Do  we  act  as  if  we  were  indeed 
pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  world  ?  or  are  we  as  much  ex- 
cited by  its  ambition,  and  allured  by  its  pleasures,  and  en- 
grossed by  its  business,  and  distracted  by  its  cares,  and 
grieved  by  its  troubles,  as  if  we  had  no  other  world  upon 
which  to  fix  our  attention  ?  " 

Similar  inquiries  are  then  suggested  respecting  the  duties 
of  Christian  love  and  active  benevolence.  And  the  report 
ends  with  recommending  that  a  day  be  set  apart  for  self- 
examination  and  devotion  by  each  member  of  the  church ; 
when  "  all  the  members  of  this  church  should,  as  far  as  may 
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be  possible  ami  consistent  with  their  usual  avocations,  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  and  devote  tlioir  leisure  moments  to  the 
purposes  above  mentit>ned. 

'*  And  tint  the  same  <Tood  work  may  be  always  kept  in 
mind,  they  would  further  recommend,  that  one  hour  (say 
from  eijrht  to  nine  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  communion)  should,  for  the  future,  be  set  apart 
by  all  the  members  of  this  church,  and  employed  in  reflect- 
in  jx  and  conversiufi  upon  the  best  mode  of  advancinsr  the 
interests  of  the  church,  or  in  prayer  for  its  welfare.  They 
believe  that  such  a  course  would  (five  every  individual  a 
dee[)er  interest  in  the  <rener:d  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  lead  him  to  exert  a  happier  influence  on  tlK>se  around 
him." 

The  measures  here  recomnuMuled  were  adopted ;  and  some 
years  afti^ward,  the  report  was  airain  taken  up  and  the  reso- 
lutions renewed.  One  easily  understands  how  reli^rion  must 
flourish,  when  its  fritMids  thus  unite  in  eiTorls  to  increase  its 
power  over  thetnselves  and  to  extend  it  to  (Jthers. 

The  benefits  of  this  meeting  had  not  been  lontr  experi- 
enced when  it  was  ])erceived  to  be  desirable  tiiat  they 
should  be  exteruled  to  the  female  mend)ers  of  the*  church. 
Accordinrrly  a  (juarterly  meetinir  was  established,  when  they 
assembled  tocrother  iii  a  lar«re  room  beloncring  to  one  of 
their  number,  passed  the  at'^ernoon  in  social  and  religious 
conv<*rse,  and  took  tea  torrether.  Their  minister  was  regu- 
larly present  on  the  occasion,  and  led  their  devotions ;  and 
he  delighted  to  obs^*rve,  that,  through  this  simple  means, 
the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  pi wd- will  were  essentially 
strengthened,  and  that,  by  the  substantial  acts  of  kindness 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  the  happiness  as  well  as  improTP- 
ment  of  many  was  greatly  promoted.  Similar  objects  were 
efTectcd  by  a  monthly  meeting  of  tlic  ladies  of  the  parish, 
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when  tlie  time  is  sjieiit  in  reading  and  working,  and  subscrip- 
tions are  made  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  missions 
and  other  religious  charities. 

The  next  institution  was  that  of  tlie  Sunday  school,  a  x 
favorite  object  with  Dr.  Parker,  which  wjus  conunenced  in 
ISIS.  He  introduced  the  project  in  a  sermon  on  Sunday, 
and  immediately  had  the  happiness  of  securing  the  enlight- 
ened and  devoted  cooperation  of  men,  more  than  one  of  whom 
were  abundantly  competent  to  the  good  management  of  sucli 
an  institution.  It  is  striking  and  instructive  to  look  back  to 
that  period,  when  the  Sunday  school  was  a  novelty  in  the 
land,  slowly  welcomed  by  the  community,  and  coldly  favored, 
if  not  expressly  discountenanced,  by  many  excellent  persons, 
who  thought  it  unnecessary  in  this  country,  ill-adapted  to 
our  state  of  society,  and  likely  to  be  hurtfiil  to  religious  in- 
struction in  families,  —  and  to  perceive  how  readily  Dr.  Par- 
ker and  his  friends  penetrated  beyond  the  objections  to  it, 
and  entered  into  a  full  perception  of  its  merits.  Under 
such  au.<(pices,  the  school  had  no  infancy ;  it  succeeded  at 
once;  it  reached  its  maturity  while  other  sch(M)ls  were 
struggling  with  the  first  obstacles.  When  we  remember 
who  were  his  coadjutors,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  surren- 
dered the  management  of  the  school  wholly  into  their  hands, 
and  adopted  it  as  a  principle  that  the  charge  of  the  Sun- 
day school  should  be  given  to  the  laity,  without  superin- 
tendence or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  minister.  He 
thought  the  effect  of  religious  teaching  on  the  children,  and 
on  their  parents,  likely  to  be  far  better,  if  it  should  come, 
not  from  him  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach  religion,  but 
from  men  in  the  active  walks  of  life,  whose  devoted ness  to  this 
service  on  Sunday  would  be  a  new  aiui  impartial  testimony 
to  the  value  of  religion.  One  perceives  that  there  is  force 
in  this  reason ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  was  fully  justified 
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by  the  result.  But  liow  few  ministers  can  act  upon  it !  In 
how  few  societies,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  men  to  be 
found  of  th:it  hap]>y  combination  of  qualities  which  tits  them 
to  be  leaders  in  so  dillicult  and  delicate  a  service !  How 
rare  are  llujse  to  whom  the  minister  can  safely  delegate  his 
responsibility  lor  the  instruction  and  character  of  his  chil- 
dren !  It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  number  of 
such  perscms  is  mulliplyinij;  that  more  and  more  of  our 
youth  are  becominir  ciualiiied  to  take  the  active  and  intelli- 
pent  oversi;iht  of  this  great  work.  But  it  cannot  yet  be 
safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  minister  shall 
have  no  person jd  share  in  the  labor  or  responsibility.  In 
Dr.  Parker's  society  it  was  otherwise.*  lie  was  able  to 
relievo  himself  from  all  solicitude  respecting  the  duties  of 
superintendence  and  instruction.  He  attended  the  meet- 
in!:s  of  the  teachers,  and  visited  and  addressed  the  school 
quart(»rly ;  he  never  ceased  to  regard  it  with  intense  interest 
as  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  religion ;  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  death  that  he  manifested  that  interest  by  securing 
for  it  a  valuable  legacy  from  a  dying  friend  ;  but  the  actual 
management  he  left  entirely  to  others,  and  that  with  as 
nmch  gratitude  for  their  sc^rvices  as  confidence  in  them. 
"  Were  it  in  my  power,"  he  says,  in  an  address  delivered  to 
them  at  their  reijuest,  "  I  would  express  to  you  the  senti- 
ments with  which  I  regard  your  e?certions  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  But  I  will  not  obtrude  on  you  my  private  feel- 
ings. Be  assur(Ml  of  my  warmest  gratitude,  and  that  I 
regard  with  the  liveliest  interest  your  pious  and  benevolent 
labors." 

There  was   still  needed  another  institution  to  complete 
Dr.  Parker's  ])lan  of  religious  organization,  and  that  was 

*  Sl-o  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haven  to  Prufessor  Ticknor,  published  in 
the  volume  of  Mr.  naven*  Remains. 
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foandcd  in  tlic  year  1826.  It  was  an  association  for  mutual 
religious  improvement.  Here  he  collected  from  ft)rty  to 
fifty  of  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  of  the  society,  ft)r 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  important  questions  in 
religion  and  inorjility.  At  each  monthly  meeting,  a  disser- 
tation was  read  by  one  of  the  members,  the  subject  of  which 
then  formed  a  theme  for  conversation.  Dr.  Parker  entered 
into  the  design  with  great  spirit,  and  imparted  to  it  a  strong 
interest  by  the  manner  in  which  he  elucidated  the  questions 
which  came  before  them.  Ilis  custom  was  to  give,  at  some 
length,  his  own  views  of  a  subject  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
answering  objections  and  clearing  away  obscurities,  setting 
the  trnth  on  its  strong  foundations,  and  especially  taking 
care  to  give  it  a  bcMring  on  moral  duty  and  personal  reli- 
gion. These  meetings  are  said  to  have  been  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  excitement.  They  roused  many  minds  to  exercise 
on  high  subjects  of  thought,  and  settled  opinions  on  the  basis 
of  inquiry  and  reason  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  opened  to 
many  men  a  new  power  and  new  source  of  enjoyment  in 
the  practice  of  expressing  their  minds  in  conversation  and 
writing. 

By  the  several  means  of  religious  influence  now  de- 
scribed, instruction  and  impression  were  carried  to  every 
portion  of  the  society;  a  principle  of  union  and  life  was  im- 
parted to  it.  The  members  came  to  feel  as  members  of  (me 
body,  who  had  some  concern  with  each  other;  not  as  pew- 
holders,  going  to  a  certain  place  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  ac- 
knowledging no  further  connection  with  the  house  or  the 
people,  but  as  partners  and  portions  of  the  community  as- 
sembled there ;  caring  for  their  fellow- worshipers  and  cared 
for  by  them ;  pleased  to  meet,  and  ready  to  serve  each  other 
in  other  places  and  at  other  times.  One  caiinot  doubt  that 
he  who  addresses  a  coo^reg'ation  collected  oi\  \.\vv^  ^imciv^^.^ 
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must  preach  witli  a  Iieartinnss  and  soul  wliich  he  could  feci 
under  no  otlier  circumstances.  If  lie  he,  as  the  head  of  a 
family,  the  personal  friend  of  all,  while  all  arc  the  per:«onal 
fricMids  of  himself  and  of  the  rest,  he  writes  and  speaks 
with  anotiier  and  more  earnest  feeling  than  he  who  ad- 
dresses an  assembly  of  unconnected  individuals.  There 
must  l)C  much  of  the  same  dillerence  as  between  the  case 
of  a  man  who  spends  a  day  in  the  bosom  of  his  trusting  and 
affectionate  family,  and  of  him  who  spends  it  in  a  strange 
hotel,  with  persons  accidentally  brought  together,  who  separate 
without  caring  to  meet  again.  Christianity  was  intended  to 
bring  men  together;  its  institutions  arc  social  and  fraternal; 
its  true  and  best  work  is  done  only  when  it  has  made  men 
brothers,  and  given  them  a  sympathizing  interest  in  each 
other.  Its  work  is  hinder(*d  and  thwarted,  so  far  a.s  they 
remain  strangers  and  inditforent  to  each  other.  It  is  a  cry- 
ing evil  in  the  structure  of  modern  society,  in  the  larger 
towns  es[)ecially,  that  it  opposes  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
pro[)er  union  of  Christian  worshipers ;  that  it  collects  together 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  at  the  Lord's  table,  men  and  women 
who  know  not  each  other,  and  then,  instead  of  binding 
them  together  as  members  of  one  hotly,  allows  them  to 
think  it  consistent  with  their  profession  that  they  continue 
strangers.  This  is  far  from  what  ought  to  be.  It  l>ehoves 
Christians  to  exert  themselves  to  counteract  this  social  evliy 
and  give  proper  scope  to  the  great  Christian  relation.  Un- 
til they  do  this,  their  religion  will  tail  of  fulfilling  its  tenden- 
cy, will  be  kept  back  from  its  full  action  on  the  welfare  of 
society.  It  is  a  thing  which  they  may  do.  It  cannot  be  at- 
tempted without  partizd  success.  Let  any  minister  heartilj 
undertake  it,  under  some  judicious  system  like  that  just 
described,  and  he  will  find  himself  so  seconded  by  the  de- 
sires o£  many  souls  and  the  native  tendency  of  Christianityi 
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that  he  cannot  wholly  fail.  Discourarrements  tlicre  may  be 
for  a  time;  but  they  will  disappear  before  a  resolute  perse- 
verance and  the  kindliness  of  human  and  Christian  alFec- 
lion ;  and,  when  the  work  is  accomplished,  he  will  enjoy  an 
unspeakable  happiness  in  preaching  the  word  and  breaking 
the  bread  of  life,  no  longer  to  an  accidental  assemblage,  but 
to  a  band  of  brothers. 

But  the  power  of  Dr.  Parker's  ministry  was  not  solely 
owing  to  these  various  measures  by  which  he  brought  re- 
ligion to  act  upon  men.  Much  was  owing  to  his  personal 
character.  I  referred  to  this  when  speaking  of  his  attend- 
ance on  the  afllicted ;  1  speak  of  it  nt)w,  gencrjJly.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  a  state  of  society  like  that  which  exists  in 
this  country,  the  eflicacy  of  religious  institutions  nmst 
essentially  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  him  who 
superintends  them;  especially  when  he  lives  alway  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  To  them  he  is  the  acting  and  im- 
bodied  representation  of  the  religion  which  he  teaches. 
His  character  is  the  interpreter  of  his  preaching ;  it  is  the 
application  of  his  doctrine ;  it  is  the  standard  by  which  men 
measure  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  his  principles. 
If  he  Jived  apart  from  them  in  mysterious  and  unvisited 
solitude,  and  was  never  seen  except  when  he  came  forth 
from  his  hermitage,  like  some  old  prophet,  with  thrilling 
words  from  another  world,  his  real  character  would  be  of 
little  importance ;  for  their  imaginations  would  clothe  him 
with  any  degree  of  sanctity.  But  he  who  walks  among  them 
in  daily  life,  like  other  men,  has  no  refuge  from  his  indis- 
cretions and  faults  in  the  fancies  of  the  observers.  -  He  is 
exposed  to  scrutiny,  and  must  submit  to  it.  He  must  cilcu- 
late  on  having  all  his  instructions  respecting  virtue,  humil- 
ity, purity,  and  kindness,  interpreted  by  x\\e  coiiv^Vc\iOLV(3iYv 
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which  he  hiinselt',  in  his  ovcry-day  life,  seems  to  put  upon 
them.  As  il  was  said  to  the  French  preacher,  '*  Father, 
when  I  hear  you  spc^ak,  in  the  pulpit,  respectintr  the  severity 
of  a  relifTJous  life,  my  heart  sinks  with  despair;  but  when  I 
meet  you  in  the  world,  my  courage  revives  again,"  —  so  men 
are  always  more  ready  to  follow  the  carelessness  of  a 
preacher's  life  than  the  sobriety  of  his  precepts.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  can  endure  this  strict  ordeal  of  daily 
observation,  and  is  seen  to  verify  in  his  character  the  pic- 
ture of  goodness  which  he  has  drawn  in  his  discourses, 
imparts  a  power  and  sacred ness  to  his  doctrine  which  no 
elocpience  or  genius  could  have  bestowed.  He  is  listened 
to  with  a  reverence  and  trust  which  the  highest  oratory 
never  commands. 

Dr.  Parker  was  one  of  those  who  could  stand  tliis  severe 
trial.  His  virtues  bore  examination,  and  his  foibles  did  not 
become  greater  on  closer  inspection.  His  perpetual  living 
in  the  presence  of  men,  so  far  from  contradicting  or  weak- 
ening the  power  of  his  preaching,  incalculably  augmented 
its  power  by  the  firlelity  with  which  his  example  seconded 
it ;  gave  it  a  power,  in  fact,  which  those  could  hardly  un- 
derstand, who  did  not  know  the  man.  It  was  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  life  which  made  his  teaching  what  it  was  to  bis 
people. 

It  would  be  eiisy  here  to  use  the  language  of  indiscrim- 
inate eulogy,  and  pass  off  some  general  outline  of  a  Chris- 
tian man  for  a  description  of  the  man  before  as.  But  if  I 
rightly  apprehend  it,  his  character  had  some  marked  fea- 
tures; and  it  is  by  these  that  he  will  be  most  faithfully 
represented,  and  his  life  most  truly  explained.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  pervading  characteristic — that 
which  appeared  always  prominent  and  gave  complexion  to 
the  whole  —  was  what  may  be  colled  truthfulness.     He  was 
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a  TRUE  man.  In  thought,  heart,  purpose,  word,  act,  deport- 
ment, directly  and  indirectly,  all  was  true.  Nothing  was 
designed,  nothing  done  or  said,  for  appearance  sake,  or 
through  mere  expediency.  lie  exhibited  himself  so  un- 
disguisedly,  with  such  straight-forwardness,  that  an  observer 
would  spontaneously  say,  "  That  is  a  man  to  be  confided  in." 
This  it  was,  in  connection  with  his  clear-sighted  good  sense, 
which  caused  him  to  be  trusted  in  the  manner  already 
alluded  to.  This  led  him  to  that  open  plainness  of  speech, 
amounting  sometimes  to  bluntncss,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  also,  that  from  this  originated 
that  oddity  or  quaintncss  of  expression  which  so  much 
characterized  his  familiar  conversation.  Miffht  it  not  have 
been  at  first  employed  as  a  cover  to  l>old  and  unpalatable 
truths?  Half  sarcastic  and  half  humorous,  stingingly 
severe,  yet  jocose  in  expression,  he  was  able  to  say,  inoffen- 
sively, whatever  he  pleased,  —  his  manner  acted  instead  of 
a  formal  apology  for  plain-dealing.  But  whether  so  de- 
signed or  not,  or  whether  this  peculiarity  were  the  mere 
result  of  a  sportive  habit  of  mind,  it  certainly  had  the  effect 
which  I  ascribe  to  it.  Those  who  most  keenly  felt  the 
censure,  could  feel  no  resentment ;  for  there  was  evidently 
not  only  no  ill-will,  but  the  greatest  kindness  and  good- 
humor  in  him  who  spoke  it.  "  Every  one  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  inlluence,"  a  friend  has  truly  said,  '*  felt 
perfect  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  flatter  his  weakness  or  palliate  his  faults ;  and  yet  his 
kindness  and  benevolence  were  so  apparent,  that  they  knew 
his  judgments  would  be  lenient  as  well  as  just.  I  think 
there  was  in  him  a  rare  union  of  stern  integrity,  uncom- 
promising detestation  and  scorn  of  all  that  was  false  and 
wrong,  united  with  perfect  kindness  and  the  most  tender 
sympathy  with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature." 
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11  i:^  inlliieiicc  «»ver  inon  was  tlicrcforo  that  of  cliiiracler. 
lie  (lid  not.  strive  lor  inlluence.  lie  did  not  nun  at  power. 
It  Cdino  to  him.  It  helonired  to  hiin,  as  it  does  to  every 
mail  of  siiinrli'-riiindediies.s  luid  trustworthiness.  Men  saw 
tliut  lie  was  what  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  his  objects 
were  wliat  lie  })rolesse(l ;  that  he  was  not  considering  what 
would  be  <;xj)edient,  —  he  had  a  contempt  for  those  who  be- 
little irreat  intentions  by  askin^f  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
lal>or  for  tliom ;  —  he  considered  only  riijht  and  duly. 
Therefore  they  felt  th;it  he  was  to  be  trusted. 

There  was  another  trait  in  his  character  which  gave  hiiu 
influence.  11  is  friends  remarked  in  him  an  unconnnon 
kin»wled^e  of  human  nature,  an  intuitive  perception  of 
character,  a  sinL^ular  and  aliiKvsl  prophetic  sajjacity,  by  which 
he  penetrated  men's  bosoms  and  discerned  foibles  or  dispo- 
sitions of  which  they  were  themselves  scarcely  aware.  He 
evidently  made  man  and  human  character  his  study ;  and 
havinij,  as  one  exprirsses  it,  '*  a  strong  faith  in  the  moral 
pov.er  and  results  of  principles,*'  he  was  accustomed  to 
reason  irom  the  act  to  the  motive,  and  from  appearances  to 
the  reality,  so  as  oftentimes  to  startle  those  with  whom  he 
conversed,  by  nnveilinir  them,  unawares,  to  themselves.  This 
talent  of  observatitm  extended  to  men's  aiVairs  as  well  as 
characters.  It  used  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his  friends, 
how  he  should,  without  ollicious  inquisitivencss  or  habits 
of  worldly  jrossip,  be  yet  so  sagacious  and  familiar  in  secu- 
lar concerns.  An  upright,  trustworthy  man,  posse.«sing 
such  penetration  into  men  and  things,  could  not  fail  to 
possess  inlluence.  Then  it  is  to  be  added,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  express  himsi*If  on  all  subjects  with  perfect 
frankness  and  directness.  If  he  must  speak  of  sin,  espe- 
cially of  the  mean  and  base  sins,  he  would  use  no  palliating 
or  sotlcning  ex])rcssLons,  nor  take  pains  to  liidc  tlic  exprcs- 
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f?ion  of  indignation  and  contempt  which  burned  upon  his 
countenance.  "  A  lie  he  would  call  a  Jie,  and  as  such  he 
would  treat  it,  in  all  its  forms  and  dis^ruises;  and  if  any 
thing  human  would  make  the  heart  of  the  deceiver  quail,  it 
was  such  a  look  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  dart  from  his  usually 
mild  and  benevolent  face."  *  Finesse,  management,  manoju- 
vring,  cunning,  in  the  conduct  of  any  affairs,  met  his  hearti- 
est detestation.  Of  other  sins  he  would  speak  with  com- 
passion, because,  he  said,  he  could  conceive  them  to  be 
occasioned  by  unexpected  temptation,  sudden  passion,  power 
of  circumstances,  faults  of  education ;  but  this  could  have 
no  palliation,  —  it  was  a  deliberate  plotting  to  do  wrong, 
and  to  do  it  by  deception. 

Another  leading  characteristic  was  his  disinterestedness. 
"  He  was  the  most  disinterested  person  I  ever  knew,"  said 
one  who  knew  him  intimately  for  many  years.  "  His  time, 
his  studies,  his  labors,  his  money,  even  his  personal  suffer- 
ings, seemed  to  be  considered  by  him  only  as  they  might 
benefit  others."  Ilis  disregard  to  selfish  considerations  was 
apparent  in  his  whole  demeanor  and  course  of  life.  It  was 
seen  in  his  giving  time  and  thought  to  others,  at  seasons 
when  disease  and  suff(jring  might  have  excused  him  for 
thinking  only  of  himself  As  a  preacher,  it  showed  itself  in 
his  shrinking  from  commendation ;  he  dreaded  lest  he  might, 
perchance,  be  brought  to  mingle  a  regard  to  his  own  repu- 
tation with  the  feelings  which  he  carried  into  the  pulpit ; 
aud,  as  a  pastor  and  friend,  it  showed  itself  in  his  habitual 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  others.  He  could  not  even  per- 
ceive it  to  be  right  to  make  savings  from  his  little  means  as  a 
provi.sion  for  a  future  day.  When  entreated  to  be  less  gen- 
erous to  others,  and  spare  something  for  himself,  he  replied, 

*  Mr.  FoHter'B  Ad  dross. 
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that  he  lind  not  been  convinced  that  he  should  do  more 
iTixxI  by  that  means  than  by  spending  now.  In  the  same 
s[)irit  was  his  sayinir,  formerly  quoted,  —  "  My  parish  first, 
then  my  family."  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  sometimes  to 
invite  to  his  table  some  of  the  humble  and  poor,  and  share 
their  gratification.  "  I  will  not  ask,"  he  would  say,  "  those 
whom  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  mi<rht  invite;  they  do  not  need  my 
dinner.  I  will  have  those  whom  nobody  invites."  He 
pleased  himself  with  jrettincr  out  for  these  humble  jruests 
some  choice  wine  which  had  been  given  him ;  and  when 
reminded  that  they  would  not  know  the  dilTerence  between 
that  and  wliat  was  inferior,  he  replied,  **  But  I  do." 

During  the  niirht  of  the  great  fire,  in  1H14,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  consternation  of  that  awful  season,  as  he  was 
walkint;  with  a  friend,  they  met  a  lady,  retreating  from  the 
conl1:igrati«in  of  her  home.  His  friend  immediately  offered 
her  an  asylum.  **  No,  no,"  Paid  he ;  **  she  has  friends,  Jet 
her  go  to  them  :  reserve  your  room  for  those  who  have 
none." 

One  remarkably  cold  Sunday,  when  the  snow  was  driving 
violently  before  the  wind,  and  few  persons  were  able  to 
n^ach  the  church,  he  laid  aside  the  usual  formal  discourse, 
and,  taking  up  the  words,  "  Who  can  stand  before  his 
cold  ? "  addressed  to  his  hearers  some  striking  extempora- 
neous remarks  suggested  by  the  season ;  *  which  he  closed 

*  He  wan  very  fond  of  iisin^  occanions  tind  seasons,  and  wu 
happy  ill  adapting  hitJiRoIf  to  them.  I  may  mention  another  iii- 
stancp.  Jlavinir  prepared  fur  his  vestry  evening  lecture  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  called  to  the  dying  bed  of  a  parishioner.  He  was 
present  during  the  last  struggle  of  life,  and  went  directly  thence  to 
the  lecture -room,  whore  he  put  aside  the  prcpo  ration  he  had  made, 
and  took  the  text,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hii 
righteousness.'*     It  is  said  that  ho  was  never  more  impreiMYB. 
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with  recommending,  that,  instead  of  coming  to  church  in 
the  afternoon,  they  should  serve  their  great  Benefactor  by 
visiting  and  helping  the  suflcring  pcK)r.  He  himself  set  the 
example  by  going  out,  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  to  visit  a 
poor  solitary  woman,  at  a  distance  from  town. 

At  another  time,  having  passed  a  restless  night,  when  he 
could  ill  sleep  for  thinking  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  he  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  to  go  and  take  care  for  them.  Returning  late,  he  ob- 
served, with  an  air  of  great  contentment,  that  such  and 
such  persons  had  got  good  fires,  and  such  and  such  good 
breakfasts;  "and  now,"  said  he,  "we  will  have  ours." 

Anecdotes  like  these  might  be  multiplied.  They  indicate 
the  spirit  of  his  life,  —  a  habit  of  disinterested  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others. 

These  qualities  of  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  as  they 
have  been  described,  received  steadfastness,  consistency,  and 
strength,  from  the  more  peculiarly  religious  graces  of  faith 
and  piety,  which  in  him  were  always  living  and  operating. 
The  power  of  his  religious  convictions,  their  constant  pres- 
ence to  his  consciousness,  coloring  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  his  mind,  the  feelings  which  rose  in  his 
heart,  the  desires,  wishes,  purposes,  and  plans,  of  his  whole 
being,  was  evident  to  all  who  were  about  him,  and  is  strik- 
ingly displayed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  They  are  the 
letters  of  a  religious  mind;  not  formally  and  professedly 
discussing  religious  topics,  excepting  on  special  occasions, 
but  full  of  those  incidental  expressions  and  allusions  which 
diflclose  unawares  the  habit  and  bias  of  the  mind.  They 
show  tliat  a  thoughtful  regard  to  the  divine  presence,  an  un- 
reserved trust  in  Providence,  an  habitual  reference  to  the 
highest  principles  and  motives,  and  a  sensibility  to  spiritual 
things  as  if  visible  realities,  were  a  part  of  his  very  life,  and 
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accompnnicd  him  like  the  lilc-blood  of  his  body.  They 
pave  hi  III  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  suflcrinffs  of 
his  hninr  disorder,  and  the  cheerful  equanimity  with  which 
lie  waited  its  tryinjj  vicissitudes,  its  certain  pro<^ress,  and  its 
finrd  approach  toward  death.  It  all  illustrated  his  faith,  and 
proved  the  power  of  his  principles. 

Such  a  man  as  this  could  not  fail  of  leaving  an  impression 
on  the  society  in  which  he  labored.  When  God  qualities 
one  of  his  servants  with  such  £rifts,  and  they  are  faithfully 
used,  he  certainly  crowns  them  with  a  blessing.  And  I 
trust  that  I  have  explained,  as  1  proposed,  the  secret  of  his 
elliciency  by  the  description  which  I  have  attempted  of  his 
preaching,  his  pastoral  life,  hia  system  of  action,  and  his 
personal  character.  Take  them  all  together,  ob.scrve  how 
each  operated  by  itself,  and  then  how  they  all  wrought  in 
conjunction,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  causes 
of  his  success,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned.  And  I 
cannot  cimclude  this  survey  better,  than  by  saying,  in  the 
words  of  a  friend  who  has  written  to  me  respecting  him,  that 
the  contemplation  of  his  example  "may  be  as  profitable 
for  his  brethren,  as  it  would  be  for  an  agriculturist  to 
visit  a  spot  where  he  could  sec  the  best  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  carried  into  effect."  It  is  for 
his  brethren,  especially  for  beginners  in  the  ministry,  that 
I  have  felt  myself  to  be  writing.  No  men  are  so  likely 
to  enter  life  with  general  and  undefined  purposes  of  useful- 
ness as  clergymen.  No  profession  offers  so  vague  a  map 
of  duty,  and  allows  so  wide  a  choice  of  means  and  meas- 
ures, so  extensive  a  range  between  activity  and  indolence. 
None,  therefore,  so  much  need  specific  direction  from  the 
experienced,  and,  wliat  is  yet  better,  some  pattern  of  a  well- 
arranged  and  efficient  administration.  Such  a  pattern  may 
be  found  here.    Let  our  young  men  study  it ;  let  them  enter 
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thoughtfully  into  its  spirit;  let  thein  tread  devotedly  and 
discreetly  itsputiis;  not  slavishly,  not  minutely,  but  in  the 
becoming  temper  of  free  minds,  which  own  C'hrist  for  the 
only  Master,  but  which  yet  love  to  learn  of  and  imitate 
those  who  have  wortliily  served  him.  They  may  then  hope 
for  satisfaction  in  their  work,  for  they  will  see  it  prosper ; 
and  the  church  will  rejoice  in  the  brighter  day  of  activi- 
ty, piety,  and  peace,  which  will  be  growing  up  beneath  their 
toil. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  his  more  public  re- 
lations. At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  division  which 
liad  rent  in  twain  the  Confjregational  body  of  New  England, 
had  not  been  made.  Ministers  and  churches  held  ft.^llow- 
ship  with  each  other  on  the  broad  ground  of  their  common 
Christianity,  and  had  not  learned  to  refuse  it  on  the  narrow 
ground  of  their  peculiar  interpretations  of  some  parts  of 
Christianity.  But  the  signs  of  the  coming  division  had  be- 
gun to  show  themselves  ;  voices  were  already  heard  clajnor- 
ing  for  it,  and  suspicion  and  hesitancy  were  beginning  to 
mark  the  conduct  of  leading  men.  The  two  Congregational 
churches  in  Portsmouth  had  from  time  immemorial  dwelt 
side  by  side  in  the  interchange  of  the  otTiccs  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, though  the  standard  of  Orthodoxy  had  been  higher 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Dr.  Buckminster  was  now  min- 
ister of  the  north  parish,  —  a  distinguished  jind  respected 
name,  exercising  deserved  influence  over  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing congregation.  Though  aware  of  the  extent  in  which 
Mr.  Parker's  opinions  fell  short  of  what  he  himself  regarded 
as  sound  theology,  he  soon  formed  for  him  an  affectionate 
attachment,  and  united  with  him  in  Christian  and  ministerial 
offices.  They  lived  like  father  and  son,  mutually  respecting 
and  aiding  each  other.     It  was  a  beautiful  instance  of  two 
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disciples  mergmg  their  difTerences  in  their  love  for  a  cdnaiiidci 
Master  and  fnr  one  another.  In  tlie  infirmities  which  swii 
came  npon  the  dcclininrr  years  of  tlie  ehJcr,  the  younger 
was  a  trustt'd  and  confidential  companion ;  and  in  the  per- 
plexities which  attended  the  early  ministry  of  the  younger, 
the  elder  was  a  ready  counsellor  and  aid.  And  when  a 
zealous  person,  who  doubted  whether  her  new  minister 
were  sulhciently  orthodox,  incpiired  of  Dr.  Buckminster 
whether  she  oucrlit  not  to  forsake  his  ministry,  he  charged 
her  not  to  do  so,  for  that  any  one  who  should  listen  ariglu 
to  Mr.  Parker  would  find  tlu^  way  of  salvation. 

J)r.  liuckminster  died  in  lJ^l'2.  Mr.  Parker  preached  the 
sermon  at  his  funeral,  and  in  1815  gave  the  right  hand  oi" 
fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Israel 
W.  Putnam.  The  customary  intercourse  continued  between 
the  ministers,  notwithstandinir  that  the  growing  controver- 
sies were  producing  and  increasing  the  ruptures  of  ancient 
fellowshij)  in  every  part  of  the  country,  until  the  year  1819. 
In  the  course  of  this  year.  Dr.  Parker  joined  in  theordina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Sparks  in  Baltimore.  This  was  seized  upon  as 
the  occasion  for  suspending  ministerial  intercourse  with 
him,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his  chtirch  were  treated  as 
heretic  and  excommunicate.  Of  course  80  important  a 
change  in  the  religious  relations  of  two  neighboring  com- 
miniities, —  from  ancient  fellowship  to  sudden  alienation, 
from  mutual  otHces  of  faith  and  love  to  anathema  on  the 
one  part  and  a  sense  of  wrong  on  the  other,  —  could  not 
take  place  without  the  excitement  of  a  good  deal  of  feeling. 
Dr.  Parker  did  not  aflfect  insensibility.  It  was  a  serious 
change  in  his  own  situation,  as  it  abridged  his  opportunities 
of  religious  intercourse.  But  it  altogether  failed  of  affect* 
ing  his  influence  as  a  minister,  or  of  retarding  the  prosperity 
of  his  congregation.     Though  denounced  as  unworthy  the 
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countenance  of  the  Christian  community,  and  separated 
from  the  cliurch  universal  as  far  as  human  power  could  sep- 
arate it,  it  yet  continued  to  advance  in  numbers  and  repute ; 
not  by  raising  the  banner  of  controversial  war,  and  hurling 
back  anathemas,  but  by  carrying  into  more  vigorous  action 
those  fundamental  truths  and  practical  principles  which  they 
had  contended  for  as  the  common  ground  of  Christianity. 
The  adherence  to  these,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  good 
works,  was  every  year  more  and  more  blessed.  Those  that 
were  of  the  contrary  part  were  ashamed,  having  no  evil 
thing  to  say  of  them ;  and  many  even  of  the  congregation 
which  had  disowned  them  became  convinced  that  God  was 
with  them,  and  joiued  their  fellowship  ;  so  that  it  was  pith- 
ily said,  "  Individuals  and  families  continue  to  migrate  from 
the  north,  in  hopes  of  fmding  a  more  congenial  climate  at 
the  south."  This  climate  they  found;  and  there  was  evi- 
dence that  beneath  its  benignant  influences  souls  were  ripen- 
ing rapidly  for  heaven. 

It  is  no  small  trial  to  the  spirit,  even  in  a  land  where  the 
church  has  no  secular  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  to  be 
stigmatized  by  a  dominant  party  as  an  enemy  to  the  Sa- 
vior, and  have  one's  name  cast  out  as  evil.  But  where  the 
trial  is  borne  with  meekness  and  faith,  it  tends  to  purify 
and  elevate  the  character,  to  confirm  the  allegiance  to  con- 
science, and  to  strengthen  attachment  to  the  holy  truth  for 
whose  sake  the  obloquy  is  endured.  Dr.  Parker  bore  it  thus, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  shared  a  blessing  in  the 
result.  One  of  his  friends  remarked  to  me,  that  he  thought 
he  had  perceived  an  evident  progress,  from  this  time,  in  the 
higher  attributes  of  his  Christian  life.  He  seemed  to  feel  a 
new  responsibility  when  he  found  himself  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  a  despised  pjid  rejected  faith.  He  searched  with  new 
diligence  into  its  foundations ;  he  received  new  convictions 
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of  its  power  and  wortli,  pressed  it  more  closely  to  his  bosom, 
and  exerted  himself  with  new  watchfulness  in  its  defence*; 
not,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  contendinjr,  but  by  seeing  to 
it,  that  on  himself  and  on  those  committed  to  his  charge  it 
was  permitted  to  exert  its  lejjitimate  influences,  and  thus  vin- 
dicate its  divine  power.  When  he  attributed  the  increase 
of  the  |)arish,  in  his  discourse  on  occasion  of  removing  from 
the  old  meetinir-house,  **  principally  to  the  liberality  of  its 
members  and  their  peaceable  spirit,"  he  uttered  what  was 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  It  was  still  more  owing  to 
the  care  which  its  minister  took  to  maintain  that  peaceable 
Fj)irit,  and  to  make  the  truth  lovely  by  its  visible  effects. 
'J^he  conse(inonc(?  of  this  prosj)erity  was  the  erection  of  a  more 
sj)acious  place  of  worship,  whicli  was  dedicated  in  Febru- 
ary. lS-i().  .Many  persons  at  the  time  expressed  un  appre- 
hension that  the  building  was  too  large,  and  never  could  be 
filled  with  worshij)ors.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise.  It 
soon  appeared  that  many  souls  were  desiring  precisely  such 
an  administration  as  was  there  offered  them,  and  before  his 
death  it  was  completely  occupied.  He  found  himself  in  the 
spiritual  charge  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  families 
where  he  had  begun  with  seventy. 

We  may  advert,  in  a  few  words,  to  another  change  in  his 
relations,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In 
his  early  ministry,  he  had  united  himself  to  the  Piscataqua 
Association  of  Ministers,  and  used  to  attend  its  pleasant 
meetings  in  company  with  Dr.  Buckminstcr,  who  was  ob- 
served "  to  go  with  more  alacrity  and  increased  spirits  to 
the  ministers'  meetings,  ordinations,  d^c,  when  his  young 
friend  could  be  his  companion  in  the  chaise."  It  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  that  Association  would 
stand  up  manfully  for  religious  liberty,  and  be  slow  to  admit 
the  exclusive  doctrines  of  the  day  ;  for  in  the  year  17D0  it 
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had  adopted  and  recommended  to  the  churches  the  following 
liberal  sentiment :  "  That  the  profession  which  churches 
have  a  right  to  demand,  is  not  an  assent  to  any  human 
creed,  confession,  or  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  a 
genera]  profession  of  faitii  in  Christ,  repentance  of  sin,  and 
hope  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  him,  expressed  either  in 
words  or  writing,  as  the  person  offering  himself  may  choose." 
But  the  enlarged  spirit  which  had  dictated  this  expression, 
seems  to  have  departed  with  the  good  men  of  that  milder 
day.  Their  successors  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
liberty,  and  it  was  unavoidable  that  they  should  so  conduct 
themselves  toward  a  member  of  their  body  whom  they 
knew  to  favor  the  heresies  of  the  times,  as  to  make  him 
perceive  that  his  presence  at  their  meetings  was  irksome 
to  them ;  and  thus,  without  venturing  on  the  obnoxious 
measure  of  a  formal  exclusion,  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to 
withdraw. 

But  while  thus  cut  off  from  the  Christian  fellowship  of 
those  of  his  own  denomination,  who  fancied  themselves 
sounder  divines  than  he,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
were  others,  not  of  the  same  denomination,  nor  consenting 
to  his  distinguishing  views,  who  yet  lived  with  him  on  terms 
of  cordial  respect  and  affection.  The  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Portsmouth  could  not  be  alienated  from 
a  good  man  by  the  cry  of  heresy  or  any  speculative  differences 
of  opinion,  lie  treated  Dr.  Parker  as  a  brother,  and  there 
was  between  them  a  sincere  and  confiding  attachment  which 
only  death  interrupted.  During  the  severity  of  Dr.  Par- 
ker's illness,  when  the  approach  of  the  cholera  was  appre- 
hended at  Portsmouth,  a  united  season  of  fiisting  and  prayer 
was  held  by  the  congregations  of  these  two  ministers ;  the 
services  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Burroughs  at  his  own 
church  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  south  Congregational 
church  in  the   afternoon.     That  occasion   is  remembered 
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witli  deep  foelinrrs  of  satisfaction.  It  is  gratifying  to  record 
tliis  insiauco  of  a  true  Christian  spirit  manifested  by  goiyd 
men,  each  con.scientiously  devoted  to  iiis  own  views,  but 
able  to  Inolv  above  tlieni  to  the  wider  fields  of  truth  and 
love. 

'i'here  \v;ts  still  another  body  of  clerical  men,  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  by  virtue  of  his  ollice  as  a  Congregational 
minister,  —  viz.,  the  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers 
in  Sew  IIani[)shire.  This,  from  it.s  very  constitution,  eiu- 
])racing,  as  it  did,  all  the  Congregational  ministers  in  the 
state,  was  based  on  the  broadest  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionaii.sm:  and  therefore  the  exclutling  spirit  of  the  times 
ought  to  have  found  no  harbor  witliin  it.  But  it  tlid  not 
esca[)e  the  g(jneral  infection.  For  several  years,  conse- 
quently, Dr.  Parker  had  absented  himself  from  its  mcetiug.«, 
and  thus  vrr.s  totally  C!it  olF  from  all  participation  with  for- 
mer assoeiMtcs  in  ihe  public  fell«.>\vship  <^f  Christian  life. 
But  it  happ(?ned  ih.it  (jue  of  the  last  public  acts  of  his  life 
was  conueriLMl  with  this  very  body  of  miniater.s.  When  his 
sinking  health  revived  a  little,  a  few  months  belbre  his 
death,  he  ma<le  a  journey  of  recreation,  cind,  in  the  course 
of  it,  visitetl  Concord.  It  was  at  the  period  of  the  anniver- 
sary celebrations,  and  as  he  saw,  from  the  window  of  his 
lodging,  the  mini.^ters  repairing  to  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  took  u])  his  hat,  and  said  that  he  would  step  in 
once  more,  and  see  what  they  were  doing.  lie  found  them 
engaged  in  a  project  for  remodelling  the  Convention,  and 
cxclutling  from  it  the  Unitarian  members.  He  was  struck 
witli  the  impropri(rty  of  the  scheme,  and  it.s  inconsistency 
w^ith  genuine  Congregational  principles,  and  rose  in  his 
place  to  expose  it.  It  was  almost  a  voice  from  the  dead, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  more  solemn,  if  it  had  issued 
from  the  sepulchre. 

But  while  the  disorders  of  the  age  deprived  him  of  the 
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fellowship  of  those  with  whom  he  hogvui  life  in  more  tran- 
quil days,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  gathered  near 
him  a  number  of  ministers  with  whom  he  could  more  fully 
sympathize.  A  new  association  was  formed  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  and  mutual  forbearance  and  aid.  In  this 
connection  he  enjoyed  fully  the  communion  of  the  saints, 
and  was  himself  regarded  as  a  member,  whose  light  and 
counsel  were  always  ready,  and  always  valuable.  He 
joined  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  forming  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  New  Hampshire,  and  lent  to  it  the 
power  of  his  name  and  influence,  by  consenting  to  be  its 
first  president.  He  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  all  mere 
sectarianism ;  but  he  saw  what  the  times  demanded,  and  he 
probably,  as  his  bodily  strength  decayed,  and  another  world 
drew  near,  felt,  with  increasing  force,  the  worth  of  those 
great  principles  on  which  his  own  trust  and  consolation 
rested. 

Less  of  a  sectarian  no  man  could  be,  and  yet  no  man  was 
more  decidedly  attached  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  em- 
braced. I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  great  pecu- 
liarity of  sentiment  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
great  body  of  Unitarians ;  though  in  a  community  whose 
members  are  so  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and 
make  so  little  account  of  minor  differences  of  faith,  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  on  this  point  with  certainty.  To  their  lead- 
ing and  favorite  principles  he  was  an  independent  practical 
adherent;  he  allowed  perfect  liberty  of  judgment  and  pro- 
fession to  all,  and  was  willing  to  join  all,  of  any  name,  in  the 
promotion  of  a  good  cause.  He  cared  for  the  prevalence 
of  no  doctrine,  if  it  did  not  make  men  better  Christians. 
His  own  words  are  these :  **  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  religion 
is  designed  to  make  men  good,  I  can  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  no  party  any  further  than  its  success  is  connected  with 
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the  advanccrnoiit  of  piety.  Wherever  I  see  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  clierished  and  extended,  I  will  rejoice,  whatever  sect 
may  be  employed  in  the  work  of  doinjr  iruod."  Perfectly 
atjreeable  to  this  are  certain  principles,  which,  he  says,  he 
had  prescrilxjd  to  himself:  **  To  unite  with  i^ood  men  in 
doini^  good,  —  to  endeavor  to  weaken  no  man's  influence 
who  appeared  to  be  laboring  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  —  not 
to  nndtiply  occasions  of  strife  between  Christians  of  differ- 
ent views,  —  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cherish  kind  affec- 
tions among  Christians,  —  to  deiend  his  character  when  any 
attem])t  should  be  made;  to  cover  it  with  suspicion,  and  this, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  his  usefnlness  in  the  world/' 

While  he  thus  jealously  watched  for  liberty  and  charity, 
his  favorite  and  engrossing  views  were  the  practical  view? 
of  religion.  'J'hesi^  as  was  hinted  when  I  spoke  of  liis 
preaching,  were  severe?,  solenm,  and  strict,  grounded  on  un- 
c(>mpromi>ing  views  of  the  divine  law,  and  on  the  gospel  as 
a  provision  for  sinners.  II is  thtnights  and  representations 
of  religion  took  their  tone  from  this  idea;  and  he  had 
serious  appr(?]iensions  of  evil  from  what  he  .supposed  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  times  to  a  lax  and  lenient  administra- 
tion of  truth,  —  intellectual,  refujed,  graceful,  tasteful,  and 
rhetorical,  but  not  profound,  earnest,  spiritual.  The  con- 
troversies and  divisions  of  the  day  on  the  one  hand,  aided  by 
the  incn^JLsing  refmement  of  society  on  the  other,  seemed  to 
him  tending  to  this  jnelancholy  result,  —  to  deprive  the 
gospel  of  its  nerve,  and  make  preaching  a  holiday  enter- 
tainment. "  1  cannot  but  entertain  fears,''  he  said,  **  that 
the  public  taste  in  our  p.'urishes  is  becoming  too  fastidious, 
too  fond  of  mere  novelties ;  of  amusement  in  listening  to 
prcachincr,  rather  than  improvement.  If  it  be  so,  our 
churches  will  decay,  and  the  situation  of  clergymen  become 
more  and  more  deplorable.      There  can  be  no  situation 
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more  humiliating,  tlian  that  of  a  minister  \v)io  feels  obliged 
to  cater  for  a  fastidious  taste,  who  perceives  that  his  stand- 
ing with  his  people  is  made  to  depend  upon  amusing  their 
fancy,  not  upon  honest  endeavors  to  save  their  souls." 

In  another  passage  he  uttered  forebodings  on  this  subject, 
which  have  since  begun  to  be  extensively  verified.  "  These 
are  bad  times  for  ministers.  The  whole  moral  atmosphere 
is  in  an  unnatural  state  of  commotion  ;  the  public  taste  is 
becoming  more  and  more  diseased.  The  time  will  come 
wlien  brighter  hopes  will  open  on  the  church.  I  may  not 
live  to  sec  them,  but  I  will  enjoy  them  in  anticipation.  In 
the  mean  lime,  ministers  must  feel  and  suffer  the  agitations 
which  are  going  on,  and  which  they  have  had  a  great  hand 
in  producing.  They  must  labor,  be  reviled,  be  tossed  from 
place  to  place,  not  knowing  where  they  shall  lay  their 
heads,  —  if,  peradventure,  they  can  keep  them  sufficiently 
composed,  to  lay  them  for  temporary  repose  any  where.  But 
great  results  are  to  be  the  fruit  of  severe  labors  and  trials. 
We  have  no  right  either  to  complain  or  to  despond.  Duty 
is  ours ;  events  are  God's." 

He  had  great  faith  in  the  power,  as  well  as  in  the  truth, 
of  his  religious  views.  He  was  sure,  as  he  well  might  be 
from  his  own  experience,  that  they  contain  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  he  did  not 
conceal  his  anxiety,  lest  the  causes  which  have  been  just 
referred  to,  and  others  of  a  less  definable  character,  should 
create  a  want  of  simplicity  and  earnestness  in  preaching 
them.  Upon  this  point  he  was  accustomed  to  express  him- 
self strongly.  "  No  sect  can  preserve  its  hold  upon  the 
public,  which  does  not  bring  religion  to  tlie  hearts  of  men, 
and  connect  itself  strongly  with  their  affections.  No  per- 
manent bond  of  union  can  be  formed  between  a  people  and 
a  minister,  unless  it  be  strengthened  by  a  deep  conviction 
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that  the  ministor  either  does  them  good,  or  earnestly  labors 
for  th(Mr  giMjd,  as  moral,  religious,  accountable,  and  im- 
mortal boings."  He  rejoiced  heartily  in  all  the  measures 
that  wore  taken  for  increa.sintr  the  means  of  theological 
education.  "  We  are  in  extreme  want,"  he  says,  when 
writing  on  the  subject,  "  of  exertions  to  raise  up  rational 
preaciiers  of  the  g(>spcl."  Ordinary,  ill-appointed,  half- 
educated  men  ho  lonked  upon  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  —  ll'eling,  as  he  tmce  expressed  himself 
in  relation  to  a  plact^  in  which  he  was  interested,  "If  there 
nuist  be  a  dunce  or  a  drone  at  *  *  *,  I  prefer  that  he  should 
be  on  tlie  other  side.*'  When  he  saw  in  a  minister  any 
thing  of  the  pdil-t/iaitn:  and  the  selfish,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  of  still  greater  impatience.  Not  Cowper  him- 
self c(uii(l  exliibit  a  stronger  abhorrence  and  contempt  of 
such  a  chararter.  Jf  one  ha<l  aj)peared  to  enter  the  ministry 
for  the  sake  of  its  worldly  respectability  and  ease;  if  he 
were  mainly  anxious  to  secure  a  reputation;  if  he  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  turning  .sentences,  and  contriving  pretti- 
nesses,  instead  of  dealing  with  plain  and  strong  truths, — 
he  did  not  disguise  how  nmch  he  was  annoyed.  He  would 
urge  the  young  men  who  occasi(mally  preached  for  him,  to 
discard  all  thought  of  what  would  be  said  of  them,  and 
all  sensitive  anxiety  about  the  merit  of  their  discourses. 
"  Why  do  you  not  write  a  sermon,"  he  would  sometimes 
ask,  "  as  you  write  a  letter  ?  Throw  out  your  soul  freely 
and  warndy,  without  thinking  of  any  thing  else."  "  We 
must  diminish  our  pride,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  or  rather, 
we  must  make  our  duty  our  rule,  and  obey  its  commands. 
Then  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  doing  as  well  aa  we  can, 
without  bringing  ourselves  into  comparison  with  others." 

His  own  practice,  in  this  respect,  was  in  accordance  with 
Ms  principles     ''  I  have  brought  my  mind,"  he  used  to  say. 
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"  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  best  I  can."  He  studied  to 
find  his  reward  in  this,  and  to  repress  all  feverish  solicitude 
about  consequences  and  reputation.  He  was  very  reluctant 
to  receive  commendation  of  his  preaching,  and  he  thought 
it  of  ill  effect  to  hearers  to  be  in  the  habit  of  giving  it. 
One  said  to  him,  that  a  recent  sermon  was  very  good,  and 
he  trusted  had  done  him  good.  "  It  is  of  no  consequence," 
he  replied,  "  that  I  should  know  you  think  it  was  a  good 
one,  and  not  at  all  worth  while  for  you  to  express  a  hope 
that  it  will  do  you  good.  Never  allow  yourself  to  waste 
your  feelings  on  expressions  of  this  sort,  but  go  quietly 
home,  and  take  care  that  it  shall  actually  do  you  good." 

In  1815,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Pickering,  daughter  of 
the  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  with  one  son, 
survives  him.  Their  only  other  child  died  in  early  infancy. 
His  habits  and  tastes  fitted  him  peculiarly  to  enjoy  and 
adorn  domestic  life.  The  strength  of  his  affections,  and  his 
love  of  simple  pleasures,  imparted  a  zest  to  the  tranquil 
delights  of  home ;  and,  being  himself  always  cheerful  and 
happy,  he  cast  a  perpetual  sunshine  upon  all  within  his 
dwelling.  Having  but  one  child,  he  enlarged  his  circle  of 
love  and  usefulness  by  extending  a  father's  care  to  two 
children  of  his  wife's  sister,  whom  he  reared  as  his  own. 
In  education  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  one 
should  be  thrown  upon  his  resources  as  much  as  possible, 
and  made  to  depend  on  his  own  strength.  **  Young  persons 
should  not  be  spared,  but  made  to  toil  hard ;  one  cannot 
learn  to  lay  a  stone  wall,"  he  would  say,  **  by  piling  up 
feathers."  Not  that  he  would  refuse  any  reasonable  aid: 
and  it  may  be  serviceable  to  others  to  mention  a  method, 
which  he  occasionally  adopted,  of  giving  useful  advice  and 
snggestions  respecting  temper  and  conduct ;  ivtvm^V^  >  Vj 
writing  on  a  bit  of  paper  some  maxim  or  piecepl,  ot  tsvot^ 
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remark,  and  laying  it,  silently,  where  it  might  be  found  by 
the  person  whom  he  desired  to  influence. 

The  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Bowdoin  College  in  the  year  18*20.  He  delivered  the 
Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  University  in  18ji4. 

About  the  year  1821,  he  began  to  be  sensible  to  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  upper  part  of  liis  nostrils,  which  troubled  his 
breathing,  and  gave  a  little  impediment  to  his  speech.  For 
some  time,  it  was  but  a  slight  inconvenience ;  but  it  gradu- 
ally increased  till  it  became  the  occasion  of  severe  suffering, 
and  tJireatened  to  put  a  stop  to  his  power  of  public  speak- 
ing. He  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  to  the  instruments 
of  the  surgeon,  and  undergo  the  painful  process  of  having 
the  polypus,  which  had  grown  up  in  that  tender  region, 
forcibly  torn  away.  The  annoyance  was  removed  only  to 
grow  again,  and  it  became  iieccssaty  to  repeat  the  operation 
again  and  again ;  until  at  length  it  was  frequently  a  part  of 
his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  to  "resort  to  the  tormentors,'' 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  violently  to  clear  out  "  liis  offending 
member."  Unwilling  to  trouble  another  with  so  disagree- 
able a  task,  he  learned  to  ply  the  instruments  with  his  own 
hand  ;  he  kept  them  by  hini  in  his  study,  and  inflicted  on 
himself  the  bloody  torture  whenever  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease called  for  it.  Of  course  his  general  health  was  affect- 
ed by  sympathy  with  this  local  disorder. 

He  was  early  aware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
disease.  He  looked,  however,  to  its  effect  rather  on  his 
power  of  usefulness,  than  on  the  duration  of  his  life.  In 
August,  1829,  he  says,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  friend, 
"I  have  indeed  felt  at  times  oppressed  by  the  calamity 
which  I  am  called  to  endure.  I  have  found  it  to  be  afflic- 
tive, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  pains  which  it 
bas  occasioned  me,  as  on  accouxit  of  the  paralytic  influence 
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which  it  has  exerted  over  all  my  faculties,  oppressing  me 
with  the  consciousness  that  I  am  poorly  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  responsible  station, — one  in  which  much  good 
might  be  done.  But  my  people  are  kind  and  charitable 
toward  me,  and  I  bless  God  for  it ;  but  I  cannot  but  feel  at 
times  as  if  I  ought  to  give  place  to  a  more  efficient  man. 
My  duty  in  this  thing  is  not  quite  plain  to  me ;  and  this  is 
oppressive;  yet  I  feel  no  disposition  to  complain,  and  I  hope 
that  I  do  what  I  can  to  be  useful."  And  then,  after  re- 
marking that  he  had  that  day  gained  relief  **  by  submitting 
to  have  his  offending  member  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
surgeons,"  he  adds,  "  Health  I  do  not  expect ;  comforta- 
ble existence  I  may,  I  trust,  hope  for,  without  cither  guilt  or 
presumption." 

In  June  of  the  next  year,  1830,  he  left  home  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health,  and  visited  the  springs  at  Saratoga.  He 
did  not  much  enjoy  travelling,  and  was  ill  at  ease  in  places 
of  public  resort.  "I  try  all  I  can,"  he  says,  " to  think  it 
good  for  me  to  be  here ;  but  I  have  often  enjoyed  more 
pleasure  in  visiting  a  poor  widow  for  half  an  hour,  than  I 
have  received  from  all  the  novelties  here.  I  do  not  intend," 
he  adds,  "  to  visit  every  battle-ground  in  my  way.  I  hope 
to  have  my  attention  awake  to  whatever  expresses  the  good- 
ness or  the  grandeur  of  God ;  the  marring  and  polluting  of 
his  works  by  human  passions  and  strife  I  cannot  be  anxious 
to  note." 

During  this  excursion,  he  made  a  brief  visit  at  Worcester, 
where  he  had  resided  during  the  period  of  his  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  The  changes  which  nearly  thirty  years 
had  made  affected  him.  "  I  notice  some,"  he  says,  **  who 
were  kind  to  me  when  1  commenced  my  active  life,  and 
their  dispositions  arc  unchanged.  Many,  indeed,  occ^  ^<si\^ 
beyond  my  ken,  and  I  have  passed  my  boy\ftV\  d^^?i  \  \wX  -^eX 
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I  see  in  the  richness  of  nature's  scenes,  in  the  coming  for- 
ward of  new  actors,  in  the  genera!  improvement  of  the  a5- 
pect  of  tilings,  and  the  appearance  of  happiness,  that,  though 
cliango  is  going  on,  God  is  not  ceasing  to  he  good,  and  tliat 
I  have  ahundant  cause  to  trust  in  him  and  to  rejoice  in  him." 
lie  (h;rived  litth?  or  no  henefit  from  the  journey.  *'  My 
heahli,  I  think,  is  no  better.  Had  1  not  been  heretofore 
mistaken  in  my  prophecies,  I  shouki  think  that  this  diseasfe 
would  s(H>n  terminate  my  labors  as  a  minister.  This  is  the 
care  of  God,  and  witli  him  I  cheerfully  leave  it.'*  His  life 
had  now  become  one  long  disease.  At  times  he  enjoyed 
comparative  relief,  maintained  at  all  times  his  cliecrful  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  liis  of- 
fice. But  he  perceived  himself  to  be  a  broken  and  decaying 
man.  "  I  hope  I  do  not  complain  of  my  trial,"  he  writes  in 
March,  l.SJJ,  '*  though  1  am  often  painfully  reminded,  that 
I  occupy  a  place  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  an  active,  vig- 
orous mind,  not  by  (uie  that  is  drowsy  and  paralytic ;  but  I 
trust  in  God  that  J  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hang  heavily 
upon  my  friends,  or  to  injure  a  good  cause ;  that  I  shall 
know  my  duties,  and  have  grace  to  perform  them." 
In  the  succeeding  October,  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 
"  For  myself,  though  I  am  never  accustomed  to  think 
that  all  things  are  against  me,  the  few  months  past  have  not 
been  to  me  without  a  due  portion  of  trials.  My  health  has 
not  been  good,  often  wretched ;  yet  I  have  been  enabled  to 
pass,  though  heavily,  through  my  accustomed  routine  of 
duty.  I  liave  never  been  so  sensible  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  duty ;  and  many  a  time  I  have  sighed  to  be  relieved  of 
all  public  responsibilities,  and  to  find,  in  some  retired  spot,  a 
place  where,  with  books,  rural  occupations,  and  such  friends 
as  might  feel  interested  in  my  welfare,  I  might  pass  quietly 
my  destined  period  here.    But  such  a  spot  is  not  within  my 
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reach,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  am  blessed  with  a  most  affectionate  people,  who  seem  not 
yet  wearied  with  me.  They  might  be  greatly  improved, 
but  to  me  they  seem  to  constitute  one  of  the  best  of  par- 
ishes. They  are  fast  falling  away  from  me ;  but  as  they 
sink  into  the  grave,  they  increase  my  confidence  in  the 
religion  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  preach,  and  connect  my 
affections  more  strongly  with  God  and  the  future.  Among 
those  who  yet  stand  around  me,  I  am  rejoiced  to  notice  a 
grateful  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful.  In  no  year  of 
niy  ministry  have  so  many  been  added  to  the  church  as 
during  the  present ;  yet  there  is  no  feverish  state  of  feeling ; 
all  is  calm  and  considerate.  At  present,  my  health  is  better 
than  usual,  and  I  have  the  prospect  of  passing  a  comfortable 
winter.  You  will  say  I  ought  to  be  happy,  and  so,  I  trust, 
I  am." 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  his  disorder  took  a  new  turn, 
extending  itself  to  the  lungs,  and  threatening  serious  disease 
in  that  organ.  lie  was  obliged  to  relinquish  preaching,  and 
in  August  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  retirement.  Secluded  and  barren  as  was  this 
retreat,  he  found  it  not  destitute  of  hints  for  devout  thought. 
"  The  islands  are  indeed  desolate,"  ho  writes,  "  but  even 
here,  God  is  not  leaving  himself  without  witnesses  of  his 
goodness.  ♦  •  •  He  who  is  spreading  so  wi<lely  his  good- 
ness, is  appointing  my  trial ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  for 
good."  The  thought  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends  mingled 
with  his  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  while  he  mused  and 
prayed  in  that  lonely  retirement,  jmd  strongly  affected  him. 
•*  The  recollection  of  the  many  and  persevering  kindnesses 
of  my  friends,  though  it  is  precious  to  me,  often  entirely 
overcomes  me."  And  again,  in  another  letter :  "  M.^ 
friends  have  been  abundant  in  their  kindue&s,  ^tv^  vm^csa^ 
7* 
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ihcm  you  arc  entitled  to  more  thanks  than  I  can  express  — 
thanks,  not  nier(?ly  lor  the  wishes  expressed  for  my  personal 
welfare,  diirinjr  a  season  of  trials,  but  for  years  of  most 
exemplary  assistance,  in  promoting  the  spiritual  interests 
of  my  people,  which  are  far  more  dear  to  me  tlian  the 
poor  remnants  of  a  life,  which,  at  furthest,  must  soon 
close.  1  beg  you  to  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  all 
my  friends,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  am  not  insensible  to 
their  kindness.  While  I  think  of  their  goixlness  to  me,  I 
cannot  but  carry  up  my  thoughts  to  the  Inspirer  of  all  good- 
ness. He  has  been  very  merciful  tome;  and  I  cannot  be 
too  thankful  that  he  has  preserved  my  mind  from  ghwmy 
distrust,  and  kept  cheerful  images  before  it.  I  cheerfully 
commit  all  to  him  ;  myself,  my  d(;ar  friends,  all,  I  commit 
to  him." 

After  returning  from  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  he  visited  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  distinguished  physicians 
of  that  city,  ami  returned  home  somewhat  encouraged  re- 
specting the  prospect  of  continued  life.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  following  strain  :  "  The 
prospect  that  my  disease  will  soon  come  to  a  fatal  issue,  I 
do  not  consider  so  certain  as  I  once  did.  It  seems  to  me 
more  probable,  that  I  may  be  called  to  pass  years  of  infirm- 
ity and  uselessness ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  anticipa- 
tion is  far  more  painful  to  me  than  that  of  a  speedy  death. 
But  I  will  not  distrust  that  mercifid  Being  who  has  hitherto 
sustained  me,  nor  the  consolations  which  arc  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  my  sickness  I  have  been  wonderfully  supported; 
my  mind  has  been  preserved  in  great  serenity,  and  my  re- 
ligious trust  has  not  been  for  a  moment  shaken.  Though 
there  is  ut  times  a  degree  of  fearfulness,  when  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  trials  which  may  await  ine,  yet  I  am  not 
cast  down  in  the  anticipation  of  them,  but  stay  myself  on 
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the  promises  of  God,  and  submit  myself  to  his  disposal.  All 
will  be  well,  I  doubt  not." 

At  this  time  many  of  his  friends  were  urgent  that  he 
should  try  the  effect  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  winter's  residence  in 
Cuba.  But  he  said,  "  I  caimot  be  convinced  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  leave  home ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  un- 
reasonable and  obstinate,  I  shall  remain  among  my  friends." 
He  accordingly  passed  the  season  in  Portsmouth,  but  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness  that,  in  March,  he  writes,  "  I  have 
been  into  the  street  but  twice  since  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  only  to  take  a  short  ride."  In  May,  he 
speaks  of  his  health  as  "  surprisingly  and  unexpectedly 
improved ; "  and  for  a  few  Sundays  he  was  able  to  preach  ; 
but  it  was  a  transient  revival.  The  summer  passed  away, 
and  he  gained  nothing ;  and  in  September  he  writes,  *'  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  long  to  remain  here ;  and  I 
have  a  perfect  confidence  that  I  shall  not  be  deserted ;  that 
all  things  will  be  well."  This  was  the  last  letter  which  he 
wrote. 

It  was  now  for  many  months  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discharge  any  public  duty,  excepting  a  few  days  in  the 
spring,  and  that  others  had  taken  his  place  in  the  pulpit. 
To  live  useless  had  always  been  his  dread ;  a  burden  to  his 
friends  and  parish  he  had  always  resolved  not  to  be.  Dur- 
ing, therefore,  this  long  trial  of  languor  and  helplessness, 
his  feelings  had  been  exercised  with  no  light  struggle  on 
the  question  whether  he  ought  not  to  resign  his  ministry, 
and  relieve  his  flock  from  the  burden  of  his  support.  He 
felt  that  they  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  two  ministers, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining 
a.pastor  with  the  health  and  efficiency  which  he  had  lost. 
The  parish,  on  the  other  hand,  clinging  to  Y\\n\  v;\x\\  ^^.N^Ve,^ 
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gratitude  and  respect,  could  not  think  of  a  separation  so 
long  as  his  lite  should  remain.  They  were  anxious  to  give 
him  every  indulirencc  in  their  power,  and  to  make  that  pro- 
vision which  should  set  his  mind  at  ease.  With  this  view, 
they  determined  to  provide  a  colleague,  who  might  divide 
with  him  tlie  lahors  of  the  ministry ;  and  having  been  so 
ha[)py  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
the  *i4th  day  of  October  was  appointed  for  his  ordination. 
But  the  days  of  the  sufferer  were  numbered;  and  in  vain  did 
gratitude,  friendship,  and  piety,  prepare  this  alleviation  for 
his  cares.  lie  lived  to  see  the  day  which  gave  him  a  col- 
league ;  he  saw  the  people  that  he  loved,  united  under  the 
charge  of  one  whom  they  could  trust ;  but  as  if  the  heart, 
which,  for  tweuty-five  years,  had  beat  only  in  their  service, 
could  beat  no  longer  when  that  service  was  thought  to  be  no 
longer  needed,  he  rapidly  declined  from  this  time ;  a  new 
disease  set  in,  and  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew  nigh. 

For  many  days  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  affec- 
tion from  which  he  suffered,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
constitution  would  rnlly  again,  as  it  had  done  before.  But 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  November  (5,  ho  intimated 
to  his  physician,  that  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  every 
hour  rendered  it  more  evident.  In  the  midst  of  great  suf- 
fering, so  great  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  **  intense  agony,"  he 
made  the  few  necessary  arrangements  of  his  worldly  alTair^, 
and  continued  from  this  time  without  relief  from  bodily 
distress,  but  in  great  quietness,  and  even  cheerfulness  of 
spirit,  until  two  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  when  he  ceased  to 
breathe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  much  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  borne  the  long  trial  of  his  disease,  and  of  the 
state  and  expre.ssion  of  his  mind  in  the  near  approach  of 
ilcuth.     It   was  all  worthy  of  the   religion  which   he   had 
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preached,  and  a  testimony  to  its  power.  It  was  all,  at  the 
same  time,  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  character ; 
so  that  the  same  traits  displayed  tlieniselves  during  debility 
and  suffering,  which  had  marked  him  in  health  and  action. 
What  was  observed  of  him  by  a  friend  who  was  with  him 
during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  was  true  of  liis  whole 
illness;  "  all  was  natural,  all  was  himself,  his  every-day  self; 
yet  there  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  which  was  felt  ^  if  it 
was  not  seen  by  the  common  eye."  This  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  always  governed 
liim.  He  once  said,  when  asked  what  he  should  do,  if  he 
were  certain  of  dying  in  three  or  four  days,  —  "  Just  what 
I  am  doing  now,  and  intend  to  do  to-morrow."  And  it  was 
remarked  by  a  friend,  who  saw  him  much  during  the  days 
when  he  was  actually  waiting  for  death,  that  he  was  still 
doing  the  ordinary  duty  of  every  hour  as  it  arrived,  and 
interesting  himself  in  the  immediate  gratification  of  his 
friends,  as  he  would  have  done,  if  sure  of  a  long  life.  But 
of  formal  declarations  respecting  his  state  of  mind  and 
feelings,  he  had  as  little  now  as  when  in  health.  What  he 
said  was  incidental,  *'  so  that  it  is  only  by  retracing  general 
conversations,  that  any  thing  can  be  recalled."  His  soul 
betrayed  itself  in  the  demeanor  rather  than  by  the  lips. 
When,  however,  some  of  his  friends,  with  the  desire,  so 
natural  to  us,  to  learn  from  one's  own  testimony  what  is 
passing  within,  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  answered 
them  with  his  own  frankness.  About  a  week  before  his 
death,  when  several  were  sitting  by  him,  one  of  them  asked 
him  whether  he  experienced  the  power  of  his  faith  as  he  had 
expected  to  do.  He  answered  with  emphasis,  *'  I  trust  that 
I  do."  And  in  further  conversation,  though  speaking  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  he  expressed  the  undisturbed  serenity 
of  miud  which  he  enjoyed,  and  tlie  con&deuc^  ot  \iv&  x^v- 
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gioiis  liopo ;  iulHiriiT,  that  if  it  wore  ever  clouded  for  a 
inoincMit,  Ik;  hiid  hut  to  remind  himself  of  the  gimdness  of 
God,  and  all  was  hri«rht  a^ain.  lie  often  said  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  I  have  never  felt  niyj^elf  forsaken  for  a  moment, 
and  I  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  supported  to  the  last." 
Any  attempt  to  give  him  support  by  words  of  commenda- 
tion he  could  ill  hear.  It  was  natural  that  his  friends,  in 
their  desire  to  express  what  they  felt  toward  him  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much,  should  sometimes  use  strong  language. 
He  listened  to  it  very  impatiently,  saying,  "Do  not  call  me 
g(x>d  ;  I  know  my  imperfections  as  no  one  else  can."  When 
it  was  replied,  that  he  ought  not  \o  depreciate  himself,  be 
answered,  that  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  do  that ;  that 
he  had  the  comfort  of  believing  he  had  done  some  good , 
lie  thanked  God  for  it,  and  desired  that  the  glory  might  be 
given  to  him.  With  the  same  mixture  of  honesty  and  hu- 
mility, he  replied  to  the  remark,  that  he  had  always  endeav- 
ored to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  "  So 
far  as  I  have  had  distinct  purposes,  it  may  be  so." 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endured  his  sufler- 
ings,  may  he  derived  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter :  — 

"  I  have  often  been  with  Dr.  Parker,  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing the  severest  distress ;  and  though  it  was  almost  beyond 
endurance  even  to  he  with  him  and  witness  his  distress,  he 
nevertheless  remained  as  calm  and  cheerful  as  though  notli- 
ing  whatever  was  the  matter.  If  any  thing  was  said,  he 
would  always,  even  while  coughing  so  that  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  his  lungs  must  be  torn  in  pieces,  endeavor  to  put  in  a 
remark,  though  it  might  be  only  a  word  between  each 
breath ;  and  when  too  much  exhausted  for  utterance,  he 
would  still  turn  upon  you  with  a  most  sweet  smile. 

"  I  never  saw  him  cast  down  but  once;  and  that  was  the 
6rst  Sunday  in  the  ycax,  ii  day  which  had  always  been  one 
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of  unusual  interest  to  him,  on  account  of  the  review  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  make  on  that  day  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church  and  parish  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  appealing  forcibly  to  the 
consciences  of  his  people,  and  producing  a  religious  impres- 
sion. It  was  the  first  time  since  his  settlement  that  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  people  on 
this  occasion,  and  he  felt  it  very  sensibly.  I  went  in  to  sec 
him  afler  the  aflernoon  service,  and  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  sadness  on  his  countenance.  I  had  been 
often  before  urging  him  to  allow  his  friends  to  sit  up  with 
him  at  night;  and  I  introduced  the  subject  again.  After 
I  had  pressed  the  matter  considerably,  setting  aside  all  his 
objections,  he  at  last  came  out  with  what,  I  doubt  not,  was 
that  which  weighed  most  deeply  on  his  mind  —  *  lie  did  not 
think  it  right  to  make  other  people  suffer  on  his  account.' 
*  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  *  your  people  would  rejoice  to  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  sitting  with  you  ;  and  if  you  will 
only  give  the  word,  I  venture  to  say,  there  are  fifty  who 
stand  ready  to  offer  to-night.*  His  heart  was  already  full ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  his  people's  love  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  leaned  his  face  on  his  hand  and  wept.  —  Ex- 
cuse me,  my  dear  sir,  for  running  out  to  this  length ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  on  which  those  who  have  seen  much  of  Dr. 
Parker  are  not  apt  to  say  only  a  word  or  two."  * 

*  Other  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  Address  to  the  Pupils  of 
the  South  Parish  Sunday  School^  the  Sabbath  afler  his  interment ;  and 
in  tlio  Memoirs  of  his  life,  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner, 
March,  1834,  and  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society f  vol.  iv.  —  It  will  be  observed  that  in  no  instances  have  1 
enclosed  in  quotation  marks  the  language  attributed  to  Dr.  Parker, 
excepting  I  was  ■  sure  of  the  very  words.  Most  of  the  citations  ax« 
from  his  letters. 
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SERMON 


PEEACHIiD   AT    THE    INTEUMENT    OF 


REV.   THOMAS    PRENTISS, 

IINI8TEB   OF    THE    SECOND    CONGREGATIONAL    CIlURril   AND  80CIETT 
IN    CHARLESTOWN  ; 


WHO    DIED    OCTOBER   5,    ICIT, 


in    THE    ZOTH    YEAR    OF    HIS    AGE. 


«  We  took  iweet  counsel  together,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God 
in  roiiipany." 


SERMON. 


JOB    XIV.   2. 


**HE     COMETH     FORTH    AS    A     FLOWER,    AIS'D    IS    CUT    DOWN".    HE 
FLEETH    ALSO    AS    A    SHADOW,    AWD    CONTINUETH    NOT." 

How  often,  ray  hearers,  is  this  verified  before  us!  How 
frequently  are  we  made  to  feel,  by  the  melancholy  events 
we  witness,  that  the  strong  language  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  is  not  the 
mere  language  of  imagination  or  the  exaggeration  of  poe- 
try, but  the  expression  of  simple  fact.  When  we  see,  as 
we  do  now,  the  flower  actually  cut  down,  and  the  past  van- 
ished like  a  shadow,  and  fled  like  a  dream,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  images  of  holy  writ  are  images  of  truth ; 
that  life  is  indeed  a  vapor,  short  as  a  watch  in  the  night, 
swifter  than  the  weaver's  shuttle.  The  joyous  aspect  of  the 
world  we  move  in  would  make  us  forget  it ;  the  eager  pur- 
suit of  business,  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  bustle,  and 
the  cares,  and  the  thoughtless  joys  of  existence,  would 
crowd  it  from  our  minds ;  would  make  us  believe  that  we 
hare  a  strong  hold  upon  life,  a  sure  and  abiding  heritage. 
The  miseries  and  alllictions  of  our  fellow-men  might,  indeed, 
teach  us  differently  ;  but,  alas !  how  slight  is  the  impression 
made  by  misfortunes  which  do  not  reach  ourselves,  and  how 
soon  worn  away !  The  clouds  which  hang  over  the  prosper- 
ity of  others  cast  no  shadow  of  their  gloom  u^u  \3a.    'YV^ 
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knell  has  been  so  oitcii  heard,  that  it  strikes  upou  unheed- 
ing oars,  and  has  ceased  to  remind  us  of  our  own  liability 
to  evil.  'JMie  allliction  must  come  to  our  own  circle  —  it 
must  reach  our  near  friends — it  must  touch  ourselves;  then 
only  is  tlie  imj)ression  dee})  and  lasting;  then  only  are  we, 
in  any  proper  sens(\  bdiccrrs  in  the  short-lived  nature  of 
eartlily  good;  then  «>iily  are  we  ready  to  act  in  the  convic- 
tion tiiat  all  things  are  frail,  and  nothing  permanent ;  that 
the  delights  of  life  are  perishing,  and  life  itself  transit<»ry; 
then,  in  the  bitter  anguihh  of  bereavement,  we  exclaim.  Van- 
ity of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ;  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
is  of  few  days  and  fidl  of  troui)le;  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  lly  upward  ;  verily,  at  his  best  estate,  he  is  altogether 
vanity;  verily,  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  can  trust  with- 
out fear  of  loss,  nothing  we  can  hope  without  fear  of  disap- 
pointment. Our  pleasures  fade  at  the  touch ;  our  uiorniiig 
schemes  are  frustrated  before  n<x)n ;  and  the  friends  who 
partook  of  our  cheerfulness  and  hopes  in  the  evening,  are 
chilled  by  '*the  icy  wind  of  death,"  before  another  morning. 
The  day  to  which  we  have  looked  for  gladness  has  often 
brought  with  it  distress  and  troubles  the  most  bitter  and  se- 
vere ;  imd  even  the  hopes  wiiicli  had  their  foundation  in  rc/i- 
gion  —  the  most  virtuous  designs  of  laboring  for  His  glory 
who  formed  us,  and  the  best  good  of  our  fellow-mortals  —  are 
cut  oir  in  their  very  infancy ;  and  we  see  those,  whom  we 
might  have  supposed  the  great  Father  would  delight  to  con- 
tinue, that  they  might  benefit  and  improve  his  children, 
snatched  from  the  midst  of  duties  they  loved,  and  the  good 
tliey  were  anxious  to  perform. 

And  we  ask,  Why  are  all  things  thus  ?  Why  thus  frail,  un- 
certain, and  changing  I  Why  is  it  that  man  must  come  forth 
as  a  ilower,  and  be  cut  down  —  a  flower  exposed  to  blighting 
Trhcn  it  opens  its  earliest  leaves,  rarely  suffered  to  expand  to 
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its  fulness,  or  fall  by  a  regular  and  late  decay  ?  Why  has 
the  Almighty  Parent  ordained  that  the  bright  visions  of  hap- 
piness which  we  constantly  see,  and  are  doubtless  capable 
of  enjoying,  should  so  often  elude  us  as  we  attempt  to  grasp 
them ;  that  our  best-directed  efforts  for  good  should  be  so 
often  baffled ;  that  misfortunes  should  disconcert  our  best- 
laid  schemes,  and  disappointment  mock  our  most  virtuous 
hopes?' 

For  an  answer  to  such  ques^tions,  we  go  to  religion ;  and 
there  the  mind  may  find  something  to  restore  its  tranquillity. 
Surely  it  is  better  that  the  good  should  be  removed  to  a 
happier  place,  than  that  they  should  remain  here  forever; 
and  since  the  removal  occasions  so  much  suffering,  it  is 
surely  better  that  it  should  not  be  foreseen.  The  future  is 
uncertain,  because  concealed ;  and  we  certainly  should  not 
wish  to  change  that  admirable  provision  of  divine  wisdom, 
by  which  it  is  concealed.  For  it  is  the  eager  pressing  for- 
ward to  what  is  yet  uncertain  and  yet  to  be  revealed,  which 
gives  so  much  animation,  vivacity,  and  variety  to  life.  And 
it  is  our  blindness  to  the  afflictions  in  reserve  that  enables 
us  to  meet  and  bear  their  distress  without  utterly  shiking. 
How  more  than  doubly  wretched  would  be  our  lives,  if  we 
must  foresee  the  pains  and  calamities  awaiting  us,  without 
the  ability  to  shun  them,  and  be  compelled  slowly  to  ap- 
proach them,  shuddering  with  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
horrors,  and  repeating,  many  times  in  the  anticipation,  all 
the  agony  of  the  reality  ! 

But  here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  question,  Why  any 
changes  at  all  in  our  lot  ?  Why  is  not  the  course  of  life  un- 
broken by  suffering,  and  not  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  death? 
The  question  must  be  answered  by  the  faith  of  Christianity, 
which  tells  us  of  the  purposes  of  the  perfect  government  oC 
Gody  and  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  future  woT\d.  \^  ^^\v^^^ 
8* 
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laid  aside  this  fiiith  in  God  and  the  Savior,  then  indeed  we 
may  ask  and  find  no  answer ;  then  there  is  no  balm  for 
afilicti(»n  ;  the  lioiir  of  sorrow  must  be  an  hour  of  despair, — 
of  darkness  without  any  liffht  at  all.  There  are  evils  in  the 
world,  for  which  there  is  no  snllicient  remedy  except  that  of 
religion  :  and  the  heart  which  cannot  rest  itself  upon  the  an- 
chor of  immortality  which  God  has  provided  will  then  sink 
without  a  stay,  unconsolcd  and  unconsolable.  But  with 
this,  the  uncertainty  of  happiness  and  of  life  may  be  borne 
with  eciuanimity.  For  if  God  will  assuredly  bring  good  out 
of  evil,  what  can  it  matter  if  we  see  it  now,  or  only  hereafter  ? 
If  this  be  not  our  home,  wliat  can  it  matter  if  we  be  here 
for  a  lontrer  or  a  shorter  period  ?  Compared  to  the  whole 
of  our  l)ein<^,  the  lonjrest  earthly  existence  is  a  trifle ;  and 
the  suilbrings  we  endure  in  tliis  perishinij  house  may  be 
forirotten,  or  at  least  alleviated,  in  thinking  of  the  happiness 
of  our  sure  abidinti-plac(;. 

Further,  if  we  will  hK>k  at  the  object  of  our  present  life, 
we  shall  acknowledge  at  (»nce  both  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  this  appointment.  It  is  of  importance  ever  to  remember, 
that  this  is  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  future  world.  But 
when  life  goes  smoothly,  we  are  sufliciently  prone  to  forget 
it  even  in  the  present  constitution  of  things.  A  short  sea- 
son of  prosperity  endangers  our  virtue,  and  is  often  too 
much  for  our  piety.  Even  now,  we  see  the  great  prepara- 
tion deferred  from  time  to  time ;  the  hope  of  life  is  sufiicient 
to  lull  anxiety  about  its  issue,  and  beget  carelessness  in 
duty.  h\  therefore,  seventy  years  were  our  portion,  and 
that  portion  uninterrupted  by  chimges,  how  fatal  would  be 
the  temptation  to  put  aside  the  solemn  business  of  religion, 
and  drive  from  the  mind  the  recollection  of  another  state ! 
How  few  would  then  devote  their  early  days  to  virtue  and 
to  God,  when  they  would  be  certain  of  time  enough  for 
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reformation,  and  when  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  defer 
the  business  of  repentance  and  piety  till  the  relish  for  tem- 
poral enjoyment  should  be  past,  and  their  tottering  limbs 
had  borne  them  within  sight  of  the  tomb  !  Thus  the  uncer- 
tainty stamped  upon  all  things,  serves  as  a  gracious  warning 
against  the  seductions  of  sin,  and  prevents  the  circum- 
stances of  our  trial  from  being  too  hard  for  us.  We  should 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  an  appointment  which  has  called 
back  from  the  path  of  destruction  so  many  wanderers  ;  has 
restored  so  many,  that  were  nigh  being  lost,  to  usefulness 
and  reputation;  has  so  often  turned  the  balance  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  given  to  the  church  of  Christ  so 
many,  who  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  their  final  destuia- 
tion  thoughtless,  if  not  vicious. 

We  are  then  permitted,  my  hearers,  to  see  something  of 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  this  system  of  change,  uncertain- 
ty, and  disappointment.  And  therefore,  whatever  severity 
of  affliction  it  may  now  or  at  any  time  occasion,  whatever 
hope  it  may  destroy,  God  forbid  that  we  should  indulge  in 
murmuring ;  for  wo  know  it  to  be  part  of  the  great  plan  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  in  its  whole  tendency  infinitely  good. 
And  so  long  as  we  have  that  blessed  gospel,  which  reveals, 
from  our  Father,  that  the  darkness  of  the  present  is  con- 
nected with  the  brightness  of  the  future,  we  may  feel 
assured,  that  the  vicissitude  of  temporal  things,  and  the 
overthrow  of  present  expectations,  are  salutary  parts  of  the 
discipline  which  prepares  us  for  final  happiness ;  and,  hav- 
ing this  assurance,  we  may,  in  some  measure  at  least,  '*  re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  our  salvation." 
So  long  as  God  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  may  smile  in  the  midst  of  grief,  and  feel 
that  there  is  one  hope,  at  least,  which  shall  not  disappoint  ul&. 

The  occasion  of  our  meeting  is  such,  l\i^\.  *\\.  vi^a  TiQX 
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easy  to  avoid  tlicsc  reflections.  Tliey  are  the  train  of 
th(>u(r}it  into  whicli  tiie  mind  naturally  runs.  The  feelings 
of  this  people,  and  of  those  friends  to-day,  are  those  of  dis- 
appointed hope ;  ho])e  bitterly  disappointed.  Their  hearts 
have  sick(5ned  at  the  sudden  overclouding  of  briglit  pros- 
pects, and  the  premature  closing  of  labors  whose  benefits 
they  had  thought  to  reap  for  many  years.  The  spirits  of 
none  of  us  have  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  they  felt, 
when  we  first  learned  that  so  young  a  man,  just  entering  the 
career  of  active  usefulness  in  society,  and  the  interesting 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  upon  whom  the  affections 
of  so  large  a  circle  were  resting,  and  to  whom  so  many 
souls  were  h>oking  as  to  a  guide  in  their  dearest  interests, 
had  been  taken,  almost  without  warning,  frcmi  the  place 
that  he  hned.  A  dreary  void  is  left,  where  his  presence  was 
so  much  valued,  and  so  many  hearts  were  warmed  by  hu« 
services.  When  we,  therefore,  pay  our  last  tribute  to  his 
rem<iins,  can  it  be  without  sad  meditation  on  the  uncertainty 
of  earthly  good  ?  It  is  but  six  short  months  since  we  as- 
sembled here  to  welcome  him  to  his  labors,  and  with  joyful 
hearts  pray  for  his  life  and  prosperity.  And  now  that  on 
the  same  spot  we  see  the  end  of  that  day's  solicitude,  can 
we  forget  how  mournfully  we  have  been  disappointed  I  We 
saw  him  planted  here  in  the  court  of  our  Go<l,  verdant  and 
flourishing,  a  plant  on  which  was  a  rich  promise  of  fruitful- 
ness.  The  wind  passed  over,  and  he  is  gone.  Thus  doth 
God  destroy  the  h())>e  of  man :  thus  doth  he  warn  us  that 
our  work  may  be  already  accomplished,  when  we  imagine  it 
just  commencing. 

The  value  of  our  friend's  services,  as  well  as  the  real 
worth  of  his  character,  is  best  known  to  you,  with  whom  he 
spent  the  few  last  months  of  his  life.  To  you  his  memory 
is  deservedly  dear ;  for  lie  was  all  that  you  could  ask  of 
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Heaven  in  a  faithful  and  aflectionate  pastor.  But  of  his 
previous  history  there  is  little  to  be  said.  His  life  has  been 
tranquil  and  void  of  incident,  as  it  has  been  short ;  uninter- 
rupted, except  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  human  lot,  and 
with  few  changes,  but  such  as  are  common  to  man.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  whose  memory  is  honored  as 
that  of  a  sincere,  able,  and  pious  minister,  distinguished 
among  his  brethren,  faithful  to  his  people,  and  l)elcved  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends.  Under  him,  in  the  silent  and 
gradual  progress  of  education,  our  friend  acquired  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  our  holy  religion.  The  impressions 
received  in  childhood  appear  never  to  have  faded  from  his 
mind  ;  and  they  gradually  formed  his  dispositions  for  the 
sacred  work  in  which  he  finally  engaged.  After  the  usual 
preparation,  he  pursued  his  education  at  our  university,  and 
received  its  honors  in  the  year  1811.  While  there,  he 
maintained  a  respectable  character,  and  passed  through  its 
various  scenes  of  temptation,  not  only  free  from  vice,  but 
exempt  even  from  many  of  the  follies  in  which  youth  are 
prone  to  indulge.  His  religion  appears  to  have  always 
constituted  part  of  his  character;  and  it  doubtless  was 
what  restrained  him  from  treading  the  borders  of  that  for- 
bidden ground,  where  many  wouhl  have  thought  themselves 
safe,  and  preserved  him  from  the  shame  and  remorse  which 
are  the  consequences  of  even  thoughtless  sins,  when  the 
sinner  is  repentant. 

If  such  were  the  influence  of  religion  upon  himself,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  be  willing  to  devote  his  talents 
and  acquirements  to  its  service,  and  desire  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence over  others.  He  accordingly  commenced  his  prep- 
aration lor  the  ministry  within  a  year  afler  completing  his 
academic  course.  He  preached  with  great  acceptance  in 
many  of  our  churches ;  and  in  the  month  of  February  last, 
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he  received  a  cordial  and  very  gratifying  invitation  to  settle 
as  pastor  of  this  church,  having  also,  about  the  same  time, 
been  called  to  the  charge  of  another  church  in  this  vicinity. 
The  short  interval  that  has  since  elapsed  has  proved  that 
he  was  not  nnwortiiy  of  the  contidence  thus  expressed  to- 
ward him.  lie  has  l)een  active  in  the  duties  of  his  office; 
interested  and  diligent  in  his  public  services;  attentive  and 
affectionate  in  the  pastorrd  cares ;  and  has  received,  in 
rather  uncommon  measure,  the  return  of  esteem  and  love 
from  his  people.  Tlu*y  were  his  earthly  reward;  but  it  was 
not  the  will  of  his  Father  that  he  should  enjoy  tliein  long. 
By  a  short  and  sudden  illness,  he  hiis  called  him  to  his 
home  —  an  illness  the  more  distressing,  as  it  alTected  the 
powers  of  his  understanding,  and  kept  him  bewildered  in 
delirium.  Yet  in  the  intervals  of  reason,  he  felt  conscious 
that  his  end  was  ap]>roaching,  and  collected  his  spirit  to 
meet  it  with  resignation  and  faith  —  resignation  and  faith, 
which  have  such  power  over  the  soul  in  its  darkness; 
and  which,  having  sustained  liis  spirit  in  its  tlight,  must 
now  come  to  the  bosoms  of  the  survivors,  to  make  them 
firm  in  the  Lord,  and  the  ho}>e  of  liis  glory. 

The  character  of  our  departed  friend  was  such  as  became 
a  Christian.  He  was  a  diligent  man ;  a  benevolent  man ;  a 
pious  man.  Without  possessing  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  or  those  extraordinary  attainments  in  learning  wliich 
strike  us  with  astonishment,  he  had  tliosc  faculties,  and  had 
made  those  acipiirements,  which  fitted  him  with  more  cer- 
tainty for  usefulness  in  the  station  lie  was  to  fill.  He  had  a 
sound  mind,  a  careful  judgment,  and  an  entire  freedom  from 
that  precipitancy,  either  in  judging  or  acting,  which  is  some- 
times ruinous  to  the  best  intentions.  Perhaps  the  quality 
of  Christian  prudence  was  his  in  particular  perfection, 
wliich  made  him  to  be  one  in  whom  you  could  altogether 
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confide,  and  who  would  never  disappoint  you  by  doing  any 
thing  wrong  or  ill-judged.  With  this,  he  made  a  conscience 
of  his  duties,  public  and  private  ;  performing  them  at  once 
from  the  love  of  them,  and  from  their  being  the  work  ap- 
pointed him  by  Providence.  I  cannot,  in  short,  say  any 
thing  better  of  him,  than  that  I  believe  he  had  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  would  have  been  a 
blessing  in  this  place  by  his  fulclity  and  activity,  if  it  had 
pleased  God  that  he  should  grow  old  in  it.  I  think  I  knew 
him  well ;  and  there  were  in  him  qualities  of  goodness,  and 
promises  for  the  future,  which  could  only  be  discovered  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  intimate  ;  for  he  had  a  thorough 
dislike  of  all  the  parade  and  pretence  of  goodness. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  his  religion  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  he  was  a  practical  Christian,  and  valued  practical  Chris- 
tianity more  than  speculative.  Yet  he  inquired  after  truth 
with  independence  of  mind,  and  held  his  opinions  with 
modest  firraness,  as  accountable  only  to  God.  But  he  was 
no  bigot;  and,  thinking  that  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  more  important  duties  than  to  engage  the  minds  of 
common  men  in  doubts  and  disputes  upon  speculative  ques- 
tions, he  had  determined  to  speak  of  tliem  but  seldom ;  and 
to  make  them  give  place,  both  in  his  public  and  private 
teaching,  to  the  principles  which  may  be  applied  in  com- 
mon life,  and  operate  on  the  heart  and  conscience.  He 
doubted  not  that,  if  he  could  promote  among  his  people 
love  to  God  and  love  to  men,  the  whole  law  would  be  ful- 
filled by  them,  and  he  should  accomplish  the  design  of  his 
commission,  as  herald  of  the  gospel  salvation.  With  this 
object  he  commenced  his  labors;  and  to  this  end,  no 
doabt,  he  would  have  continued  to  labor.  But  lie  was  not 
permitted.  Providence  will  give  his  labors  to  other  instru- 
ments ;  and,  though  the  church  is  in  mourning,  and  friendi 
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ship  may  lament,  yet  it  is  God  who  has  removed  him — we 
trust  to  higher  employments. 

We  mourn  over  the  hopes  which  by  this  event  are  cut  off. 
I  do  not  say  his  hopes ;  tor  although  he,  doubtless,  had  those 
which  were  near  and  precitms,  yet  his  chief  and  final  hopes 
were  in  the  world  to  which  he  has  g«)ne ;  and  we  doubt  not 
he  has  gone  to  enjoy  them.  But  there  arc  hearts  bleeding 
because  he  is  torn  Irom  them ;  which  will  long  and  deeply 
lament  the  exemplary  son,  the  aliVctionate  brother,  the  faith- 
ful friend.  We  do  not  intrude  upon  their  grief;  for  while 
the  heart  is  full,  tiiere  is  no  sympathy  like  that  of  silence. 
We  (mly  say.  Let  n(»t  your  heart  he  troubled;  ye  believe  in 
God,  and  ye  also  believe  in  Christ;  the  providence  of  God, 
and  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  are  full  sources  of  consolation ; 
and  while  they  are  full,  ye  may  not  sorrow  as  those  without 
hope. 

With  the  brethren  of  the  church  and  society  we  sin- 
cerely sympathize.  We  know  with  what  feelings  you  mast 
contem[)late  the  close  of  your  fond  anticipations,  this 
mournful  change  of  the  joy  with  which  you  rejoiced  in  a 
pastor,  in  all  respects  fulfilling  your  wishes,  and  with  a  char* 
acter  suited  to  your  circumstances,  as  if  expressly  formed 
for  them  by  Providence.  Short,  indeed,  has  been  the 
period  of  your  union ;  and  we  look  back  upon  it  as  upon 
a  dream.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  stood  in  this  place  to 
express  to  our  departed  brother  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches,  and  to  congratulate  you  and  him  upon  an  event 
so  deeply  and  permanently  to  affect  your  religious  interests, 
that  I  should  so  soon  return  to  speak  tho  last  farewell 
over  his  remains.  O,  where  is  the  gladness  of  that  hour ! 
Where  is  the  warnitli  of  the  hand  which  then  pressed  mine, 
and  of  the  heart  which  opened  to  our  expressions  of  Chris- 
tian good-will !    And  when  we  have  since  met  together,  and 
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conversed  of  our  plans  for  the  prosperity  of  the  clmrches, 
.ind  the  good  of  our  fellow-incii,  little  indeed  could  we 
think  that  the  one  would  he  so  soon  taken  from  these 
■  schemes  of  the  future,  and  the  other  left,  weeping  over  his 
ashes,  to  pursue  them  alone.  But  such  is  the  will  of  God 
—  blessed  that  he  gave  him  to  us,  and  no  less  blessed,  we 
devoutly  believe,  that  he  has  taken  him  to  himself.  Blessed 
be  his  name,  that,  although  he  cannot  return  to  us,  we,  my 
brethren,  may  go  to  him;  and  if  you  valued  his  services,  I 
doubt  not  you  will  be  anxious  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of 
your  connection  with  him.  If  you  would  show  your  respect 
for  his  memory,  live  as  he  would  have  urged  you  to  live;  imi- 
tate all  that  you  saw  good  in  him;  slight  not  the  loud  warn- 
ing which  speaks  fnmi  his  tomb  :  and  above  all,  make  that 
gospel,  whose  worth  he  has  pressed  upon  you,  your  perpet- 
ual study  and  guide.  "  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
fadcth  ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever."  And 
this  is  the  word  which  he  hath  preached  unto  you. 

To  my  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  I  will  say, 
only,  we  have  reason  to  mourn  tlie  unexpected  breach  which 
God  has  made  in  our  number.  We  mourn  this  young 
friend  and  assistant,  because  we  have  seen,  in  what  he  was, 
the  promise  of  what  he  would  have  been ;  and  because  we 
remember  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  death  makes  its 
inroads  upon  our  circle.  We  were  watching  with  anxious 
hearts  the  progress  of  disease  in  our  brethren  at  a  distance, 
and  little  imagined  we  should  first  mourn  here.  What  a 
shifting  circle  is  ours  !  How  multiplied  the  warnings  of  our 
frailty  !  How  many  our  calls  to  devotion,  to  watchfulness,  to 
zeal !  We  seem  to  stand  among  the  earliest  exposed  to  be 
called  to  their  account,  and  must,  therefore,  stand  prepared. 
God  best  knows  when  the  labors  he  has  appointed  arc  ac- 
complished ;  and,  blessed  be  his  name,  he  has  made  them  no 
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less  full  of  satisfaction  than  of  anxiety ;  while  at  the  end  of 
tlie  course  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  life  and  of  righteousness 
for  all  who  have  kept  the  faitii,  and  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  love  his  appearing.  O  that  we  might  indeed  be  found 
watching,  since  all  on  this  side  the  grave  is  so  fleeting,  and 
all  l)eyon<l  so  glorious  ! 

To  the  assembled  congrejjation  I  would  say,  You  have 
come  up  hither  to  behold  the  end  of  man,  and  witness  the 
close  of  human  expectations.  There  is  all  that  remains  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  and  the  strong 
wish  to  do  good.  Will  you  go  away,  and  learn  no  lesson, 
receive  no  warning  ?  Will  you  go  back  to  your  business 
and  your  pleasures  without  casting  one  thought  forward  to 
your  own  dissolution,  or  suffering  yourselves  to  be  made 
serious  by  the  recollection  that  you,  too,  are  mortal  ?  and 
that,  while  the  shafts  of  death  are  flying  so  thickly  around 
you,  you  may  be  removed  as  unexpectedly  ?  Do  not  forget 
all  that  you  know  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  world,  and  the 
everlasting  importance  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Remem- 
ber that  life  is  a  season,  not  of  pleasure,  but  of  preparation; 
a  short  season  ;  an  uncertain  season  ;  that  religion  —  to  be 
attended  to  here  —  is  the  passport  to  felicity  hereafter.  O 
that  you  were  wise  —  that  you  would  understand  tliis  —  that 
you  would  consider  your  latter  end ! 
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Twenty  years  of  controversy  have  just  passed  by.  It 
has  been  a  season,  we  may  suppose,  much  like  that  of  all 
controversies;  but  it  has  had  its  own  characteristics,  and, 
what  is  worthy  of  special  observation,  it  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  distinct  and  lasting  results  than  generally 
happens.  A  theological  discussion  of  great  severity  is  of- 
tentimes carried  on  for  years,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  its  consequences  any  where,  excepting  in  the  books 
which  have  been  written,  and  which  are  themselves  soon  for- 
gotten. But  in  the  present  instance,  a  broad  mark  has  been 
left  upon  the  very  face  of  society ;  a  permanent  change  has 
been  effected  in  some  of  its  institutions,  and  in  the  relations 
of  its  members.  For  it  has  been  one  of  that  series  of  strug- 
gles for  liberty  and  light,  which  began  at  the  opening  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  is  pushing  on  step  by  step  toward  the  completion 
of  that  immortal  work.  Society  advances  in  opinion,  in 
knowledge,  in  institutions,  by  some  great  effort  of  its  power- 
ful minds,  and  then  pauses  for  a  time,  as  if  to  secure  and 
consolidate  what  is  gained.  Then  another  effort,  agitation 
and  advancement,  and  again  another  pause.  Dwxvev^  \Xv«».^ 
9* 
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pauses  it  may  scoin  stationary;  it  may  oven  appear  to  the 
apprelicnsive  mind  retn>^rra(lc ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
r(?vf»lutions  do  not  go  backward ;  and  though  the  tide  of  im- 
provement, as  it  rolls  up  its  glorious  waves,  may  appear  to 
be  occasionally  retreating,  it  is  only  to  gather  up  its  might, 
and  come  on  with  a  firmer  swell ;  while  Dame  Partington 
and  all  her  maids  brandish  their  ancient  mops  in  vain. 

It  is  the  rolling  in  upon  the  shore  of  one  of  these  larsrer 
swells  that  has  attracted  our  attention  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  Rcformati<m  has  been  making  a  vigorous  ad- 
vance. The  conmiotion  has  been  e.xtensive,  the  tossing  has 
been  fenrful,  the  alarm  and  bustle  of  those  exposed  to  the 
sj)ray  have  been  loud  and  earnest.  At  length  the  height  of 
the  swell  seems  to  have  j)ass(*d.  There  are  symptoms  of  great- 
er (juiet  and  repose.  To  change  the  figure,  the  heat  of  the 
warf.ire  is  over ;  tlu;  groat  battle  h.us  b(?en  fought ;  and  it  is 
time  to  look  about  ns,  and  see  what  is  tlie  result,  where  the 
world  stands,  antl  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  losses  aud 
the  ac<iuisitions  (»f  the  contevst.  I  know  no  more  instructive 
inipiiry  tt)  the  impartial  seeker  of  truth.  Who  will  under- 
take the  investigation  ?  Perhaps  the  day  for  it  is  not  yet 
fully  come:  in  order  to  a  satisfactory  decision,  we  must  per- 
haps wait  tor  thi5  terminatit)n  of  several  most  interesting 
discussions  in  various  unconnect(id  portions  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  are  now  in  fervent  progress,  —  all  uf^them 
growing  out  of  the  great  action  of  the  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, all  a  part  of  the  mighty  struggle  of  the  times  for 
liberty  an<l  light,  all  portending  salutary  change  throughout 
the  religious  world,  and  giving  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
auspicious  pledges  of  the  sure  advent  of  a  day  of  complete 
and  established  reform.  *'  Let  the  people  praise  ihee,  O 
Lord!  let  all  the  people  praise  thee!" 

/(  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  look  at  the  whole  of  this 
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most  extensive  subject.  I  confine  myself  to  that  division 
of  the  church  which  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  during  the 
recent  contest,  which  has  carried  farthest  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  has  consequently  suffered  (as  the 
leading  corps  in  this  cause  have  always  done)  from  the  sus- 
picions, the  opposition,  and  the  anathema  of  the  general  body 
of  the  believers.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  reformed 
to  a  certain  extent  has  always  been  seriously  inimical  to  those 
who  desire  to  reform  further.  "  They  have  come  to  a  perio<l 
in  religion,"  to  quote  the  significant  expression  of  the  im- 
mortal Robinson,  and  they  call  it  Ortliodoxy.  To  go  a  step 
farther,  and  read  the  next  sentence,  is  heresy,  and  heretics, 
of  course,  are  not  to  bcj  tolerated.  This  intolerable  class,  at 
the  present  age,  is  that  of  Unitarians.  They  are  desiring  to 
press  the  Reformation  beyond  the  orthodoxy  of  the  present 
times,  just  as  the  Puritans  desired  to  press  it  beyond  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  English  church,  and  arc  therefore  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  no  better  than  those  unfortunate  schis- 
matics were  treated  by  the  powerful  sects  around  them. 
Happily,  indeed,  no  secular  persecution  is  possible  in  these 
days ;  but  doubtless  the  wicked  Puritans  of  King  James's 
time  were  not  worse,  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  and  the 
church,  than  the  wicked  Unitarians  now  are  in  the  view  of 
the  leading  powers  in  church  and  state. 

The  recent  controversy  has  been,  not  simply  a  discussion 
of  opinions,  but  a  contest  for  rights ;  it  has  involved  ques- 
tions of  reputation  for  piety,  claim  to  the  Christian  name, 
and,  in  some  instances,  questions  of  property.  It  has  been 
the  cause  of  various  trying  changes  in  the  domestic  and 
social  relations ;  it  has  rent  asunder  long-united  communi- 
ties; it  has  touched,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  sometimes 
with  a  most  ungentle  hand,  many  of  the  tenderest  interests 
and  charities  of  life.     With  so  many  circumsUuciis  ;wcv^  q«»^^- 
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sioiis  of  exas|)criitioii,  is  it  strange  that  it  sometimes,  on  botli 
sides,  took  an  unhappy  tone  of  bitterness  and  recrimination? 
Are  we  to  wonder,  when  the  excited  disputant  sat  down  to 
his  task  of  argument  or  defence,  and  remembered  that  not 
only  his  most  sacred  opinions  were  to  be  shielded,  but  that 
momentous  results  of  innnediate,  tangible  good  aiid  ill,  hap- 
piness and  wretchedness,  were  at  stake,  —  are  we  to  wonder 
that  he  sometimes  spoke  too  warmly,  accused  too  fiercely, 
answered  toi>  indignantly,  and  was  over-valiant  in  the  use  of 
provoking  and  irritating  missiles?  There  is  much  of  this  to 
be  lamented  and  forgiven  on  both  sides.  Must  I  not  add, 
there  were  some  speciniens  of  debate  so  coarse,  so  insulting, 
so  unprincipled,  so  after  the  school  of  the  great  calumnia- 
tor, rather  than  that  of  Christ,  that  the  writers  themselves 
can  look  back  upon  them  only  with  astonishment  and  abhor- 
rence ?  We  had  b(;en  accustomed  to  plume  ourselves  on 
the  decency  an<l  politeness  of  the  age.  We  had  quoted  the 
base  vulgarities  of  Luther  and  Cidvin,  as  the  strange  ill 
manners  of  a  semi-barbarous  century,  impossible  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  more  decorous  intercourse  of  modern  society. 
Alas !  we  were  made  bitterly  to  know  that  no  refinement  of 
the  age  can  prevent  the  atrocities  of  speech  by  which  a 
malignant  and  exasperated  bully  delights  to  vent  his  own 
depravity  of  heart,  and  tlatters  himself  that  men  will  call  it 
ze.'d.  Let  such  things  be  forgiven ;  but  let  a  mark  of  repro- 
bation be  put  on  them ;  let  them  be  hung  up  in  conspicuous 
places,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  shall  be  called  to  the  next 
contest,  that  it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  contend  iawfiil- 
1y,  and  put  away  from  him  all  bitterness^  clamor^  wrath^  ml- 
speaking y  and  malice. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  much  upon  which  the  mind 
may  look  back  with  satisfaction  and  devout  gratitude. 
Those  to  whom  I  write  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  hand 
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of  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence  in  much  of  the  fiery  trial 
through  which  they  have  been  called  to  pass.  "  If  the  Lord 
had  not  been  on  our  side  when  men  rose  up  against  us,  then 
they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath  was  kin- 
dled against  us.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given 
us  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth."  We  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion,  on  the  whole, 
was  conducted ;  for  the  vigor,  manliness,  strength,  and  sobri- 
ety, —  for  the  fairness,  seriousness,  love  of  truth,  and  spirit 
of  piety,  by  which  it  Wcis  sustained  and  imbued ;  and  for 
the  lofty  eloquence  of  faitli,  and  fervent  attachment  of  heart, 
with  which  the  soul  of  Christianity  —  its  vital  and  life-giv- 
ing essence  —  was  clung  to,  advocated,  appealed  for,  in  the 
midst  of  this  confounding  din  about  the  outworks  of  opin- 
ion. Now  that  it  is  so  far  past,  let  us  gratefully  adore  the 
goodness  which  has  brought  us  through,  purified,  improved, 
and  advanced  as  a  people,  rather  than  consumed,  dwindled, 
deteriorated.  We  had  a  conscientious  and  extreme  dislike 
to  controversy.  We  dreaded  its  operation  as  a  blight  on  the 
kindliness  of  the  affections  and  the  devoutness  of  the  spirit. 
We  entered  its  perilous  way  with  anxious  alarm.  But  we 
now  find  that  our  fears  did  not  prophesy  truly.  Piety  has 
not  decayed,  religion  has  not  languished,  the  charities  of 
life  have  not  perished.  On  the  contrary,  we  seem  to  have 
clasped  the  more  closely  to  our  bosom  the  spiritual  treas- 
ures of  our  faith,  and  to  have  valued  them  more  highly  than 
ever.  We  tested  and  felt  anew  their  unspeakable  worth. 
And,  probably,  practical  and  vital  religion  was  never  more 
esteemed  and  prevalent,  than  at  this  very  time,  when  we 
are  issuing  from  a  storm  which  seemed  destined  to  de- 
stroy it. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  aspect  of  our  religious  affairs. 
We  ha?e  discussed  with  our  differing  brclhTen  xYve  ^q^Vi\\i^<& 
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respecting  which  we  differed,  and  tlie  questions  are  at 
rest.  The  result  is^  that  wc  are  a  community  by  ourselves, 
Wh(;n  wc  began  the  debate,  we  were  members  of  the  gen- 
eral Congregational  body,  communicants  at  the  same  tables, 
and  slieep  under  the  same  sheplierds.  (I  speak  in  general 
terms.)  Now,  a  separation  has  taken  place.  We  have  our 
own  congregations,  our  own  ministers,  our  own  institutions 
and  instruments  of  religious  improvement.  It  is  a  crisis  of 
unspeakable  interest  to  us.  We  are  deeply  concerned  to 
know  wliat  is  the  character  and  power  of  those  institutions, 
what  the  nature  and  operation  of  our  distinctive  faith,  mid 
how  far  we  are  faithful  representatives,  advocates,  stewards, 
of  that  pure  and  glorious  gospel  on  whose  behalf  we  have 
been  allowed  to  contend. 

I  feel  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  and  solemnity  of  the 
question  I  am  approaching.  I  have  looked  at  it  in  some 
moments  of  retired  thought,  when  I  could  get  far  enough 
from  tlie  distracting  bustle  of  this  world's  interests  to  per- 
ceive the  worth  of  higher  things,  and  have  been  over- 
whelmed, as  I  mused,  at  the  vastness  of  the  considerations 
here  involved.  I  fear  that  those  most  concerned  are  too  in- 
sensible to  them.  I  fear  that  the  god  of  this  world  is  blind- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  their 
position.  I  know  myself  to  be  habitually  so  careless  and 
unalive  to  it  all,  that  I  am  alarmed  lest  we  should  be  found 
all  sleeping  together  in  a  fatal  security;  and  I  pray  for 
strength  to  be  able  to  set  forth  something  of  the  truth,  and 
to  draw  to  it  the  attention  of  my  fellow-believers. 

I  must  begin  with  a  statement  respecting  our  community, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  what  shall  follow.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  distinction  between  real  and  nominal  Christians. 
Every  sect,  every  congregation,  has  its  nominal  adherents, 
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—  those,  namely,  who,  from  birth,  or  residence,  or  policy, 
or  other  accidental  circumstances,  are  attached  to  it,  but  are 
not  deeply  pledged  to  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  sal- 
vation. There  are  such  nominal  Christians  every  where. 
They  are  found  in  our  community,  as  well  as  in  others. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  regarded  in  any  community, 
not  as  a  part  of  the  actual,  efficient  force  of  the  camp,  nor 
as  the  fair  representatives  of  the  character  and  principles  of 
the  body.     Neither  are  they  to  be  accounted  such  in  ours ; 

—  and  this  is  a  position  to  be  insisted  on.  It  unavoidably 
happens,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  our  com- 
munity is  encumbered  with  rather  an  unusual  proportion  of 
these  irregular  adherents ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  not  only  not  to 
be  overlooked,  but  to  be  carefully  explained,  if  we  would 
understand  aright  our  situation  and  our  duties. 

Let  us  recollect,  then,  that  there  are  among  us  two  classes 
of  congregations,  —  the  old  and  the  new, — originating  under 
different  circumstances,  and  existing  beneath  different  influ- 
ences. The  old  congregations  are,  many  of  them,  equal,  in 
point  of  antiquity,  to  the  country  itself;  tliey  have  very 
gradually  receded  from  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  forefathers, 
and  have  become  what  they  arc  without  passing  through  any 
period  of  effervescence  or  convulsion.  Sucli  societies,  in 
point  of  steadfastness,  order,  and  general  quietness  of  faith, 
do  not  differ  from  other  old  societies.  But  the  new  congre- 
gations have  been  the  creation  of  the  times.  They  have 
been  formed  by  schism  and  secession;  and,  like  all  sece- 
ders,  have  something  of  a  spirit  not  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  best  condition  of  personal  religion.  Some  of  them  are 
the  offspring  of  an  open  rupture  and  a  violent  contest  with 
friends  and  neighbors,  when  the  spirit  of  religion  was  min- 
gled with  personal  animosity.  Some  have  more  calmly  wUh:- 
drawn  from  the  places  in  which  they  were  \>to\x^X  xx^^'wV^x^ 
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they  had  loiiir  f-ih'iitly  listened  to  doctrines  which  they  dis- 
believed, and  hisd  sat,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  among  religioni.sts 
with  wht)in  th(\v  had  no  sympathy.  They  Imve  always  been 
in  oj>position  to  the  minister,  and  to  the  current  theology,  of 
the  placf ;  C(mse([iiently,  they  have  received  into  their  souls 
none  of  tho^e  wholesome  inllnences  which  come  from  early 
attachment  to  the  instituticms  ct[*  the  gospel,  and  arc  very 
likely  to  he  void  of  that  <lee;)  sense  of  their  worth  and  ne- 
cessity, which  lenrls  men  t*)  strn^rLfle  for  them  and  iriaintain 
them,  at  any  cost  nnd  at  some  sacrifice. 

And,  next,  in  all  onr  con;fre!Lrations,  and  throughout  every 
part  of  the  conntry,  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  us  simply  because  wc  are  not  Ortho- 
dox: men  who  dislike  Calvinism,  but  like  nothing  else; 
who  think  r;^li;rion  a  iuhmI  tliincr,  that  oujxht  to  be  supported, 
and  are  irlatl  to  find  some  f(.r!!i  which  they  can  support,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  have  been  tauirht  heartily  to 
hate.  They  are  anti-Calvinists,  anti-Orthodox,  anti-zealots, 
anti-every  thini^  severe  and  urgent  in  religion.  They  will 
not  forsake  it,  because  to  do  so  would  put  them  out  of  good 
society;  indeed,  they  are  not  without  a  vague  traditional 
respect  for  it.  They  maintain  a  pew  in  the  cluirch  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  w^orldly-ininded  merchant  asks  his  min- 
ister to  say  grace  when  he  has  company  to  dine.  It  is  de- 
cent, and  is  expected  of  him.  Such  men  are  found  among 
the  loose  hangers-on  of  every  sect.  A  sect  in  the  church 
militant  is  made  up  like  an  army  going  forth  to  war.  There 
is  the  select  body  of  the  wi.sc  and  licarty,  who  enter  zeal- 
ously into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  give  themselves  to  it 
soul  and  body.  There  is  the  larger  number  of  considerate 
and  faitliful  adherents,  bound  to  it  unflinchingly,  but  who 
are  merely  followers  of  the  opinions  of  their  betters,  and 
take  on  themselves  none  of  the  responsibility  of  judging 
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the  merits  of  the  case,  or  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  the 
measures.  There  is  still  another  class,  who  care  little  about 
the  matter,  who  are  in  this  army  merely  because  it  so  hap- 
pened, but  are  no  more  interested  in  its  movements  or  suc- 
cess, than  as  they  increase  or  diminish  their  own  personal 
comforts.  And,  lastly,  there  are  the  loose  retainers  of  the 
camp,  now  here,  now  there,  now  nowhere,  who  like  the 
protection  of  the  flag  and  swell  the  numbers  of  the  march, 
but  who  own  no  allegijince,  perform  no  service,  and  are  but 
a  pestilent  hinderance  to  those  who  are  earnet5t  in  the  cause. 
Such  men,  I  say,  are  hanging  about  the  skirts  of  every 
sect,  —  they  hang  about  ours;  would  to  God  we  could  make 
good  Christians  of  them !  they  are  far  enough  from  it  now. 

There  are  others,  too,  far  enough  from  being  good  Chris- 
tians; forward  and  respectable  men,  who,  for  worldly  rea- 
sons merely,  whether  of  public  good  or  of  personal  credit, 
take  a  zealous  part  in  the  secular  concerns  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  identify  all  its  interests  with  their  own  char- 
acter,—  very  earnestly  devoted  to  a  cause  to  which  they 
bring  disrepute  by  their  own  characters,  —  sincerely  wish- 
ing to  strengthen  the  hand  of  religion,  and  by  the  very  act 
calling  forth  the  sneers  of  the  ungodly,  and  encouraging  the 
ribaldry  of  the  vain.  Would  to  God  that  such  men  would 
either  leave  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  itself,  or  purify  them- 
selves before  they  touch  it ! 

It  is  sometimes  made  occasion  of  reproach  that  such 
men  are  found  to  attach  themselves  to  our  societies.  But 
▼ery  unreasonably ;  for,  as  I  said,  they  are  to  be  found  at- 
tached to  every  sect:  every  sect  numbers  among  its  fol- 
lowers many  merely  nominal  Christians,  and  many  worldly, 
irreligious  men.  The  agitations  of  the  times  may  have  cast 
a  larger  proportion  of  these  into  our  ranks  than  into  those 
of  the  more  popular  sects.  If  so,  it  is  precisely  what  has 
10 
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always  happened,  and  must  happen,  in  regard  to  those  de- 
nominations which  distinguish  themselves  in  the  contest  tor 
liberty.  It  is  precisely  what  took  place  at  the  Reformation. 
At  that  time,  the  Reformed  clmrch,  struggling  for  liberty, 
was  obnoxious  to  tliis  same  reproach,  and  was  accused  as 
tauntingly  of  protecting  tlie  lax  and  irreligious,  as  the  Uni- 
tarian church  now.  Any  reform  which  is  urged  on  the 
principle  of  greater  freedom  of  miiyl  will  be  open  to  the 
same  accusation ;  for  it  will  be  favored  by  many  worth- 
less men  who  are  strenuous  advocates  for  Ubrriy^  but  care 
nothing  for  virtue.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  it  was  a  common  saying,  **  The  farther 
from  Rome,  the  nearer  to  God  ;  "  and  under  shelter  of  thi^, 
nmltitudes  were  glad  to  go  as  far  as  possible  from  the  good 
things  of  Rome,  no  less  than  Irom  the  evil.  Bishop  Burnet 
tells  us,  res[)ccting  tliose  days,  that  **  the  irregular  and  im- 
moral lives  of  many  of  the  professors  of  the  gospel  gave 
their  cnemi(?s  great  advantage  to  say,  that  they  ran  away 
from  confession,  penance,  fasting,  and  prayers,  only  that 
they  might  be  under  no  restraint,  but  indulge  themselves  iu 
a  licentious  and  dissolute  course  of  life."  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  irregular  and  licentious  men  should  thus  take 
advantage  of  the  state  of  the  times ;  but  their  doing  so 
should  create  no  prejudice  against  the  cause  itself.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  solemn 
consideration  in  our  judgment  respecting  the  position  which 
we  occu[)y,  and  the  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  us. 

Such  is  a  cursory  view  of  the  condition  in  which  we 
stand  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  which  has  made  ua  a  dis- 
tinct denomination  among  the  churches  of  our  land.  Thus 
do  we  stand  before  the  world,  just  three  centuries  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  moment  when  we  have 
^e^ri  striving  to  do  our  share  toward  carrying  its  great  prin- 
ciples into  complete  effect. 
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It  is  a  moment  for  pausing  to  look  around  us,  a  crisis  of 
unspeakable  interest.  It  is  now  to  be  tried  and  known 
what  are  the  power  and  worth  of  the  princi()les  for  which 
we  have  been  contending.  It  is  to  be  seen  whether  wc  are 
willing  to  ADORN  the  doctrine  we  have  secured  to  ourselves ; 
whether  we  can  live  for  our  faith,  as  well  as  fight  for  it ; 
whether  we  will  struggle  as  hard  for  the  character,  as  we 
have  done  for  the  nam(^  of  Christians.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  present  state  of  things  should  not  powerfully  affect  the 
all-important  questions  of  personal  religion,  and  call  for 
strenuous  exertions  of  duty  on  those  who  are  thus  subjected 
to  a  peculiar  responsibility. 

Character  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  offspring  of  circum- 
stances. The  action  and  results  of  principles  are  greatly 
modified  by  circumstances.  In  order  to  employ  principles 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  intended  results,  we 
must  ascertain  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  their  action.  The  men  who,  in  one 
age  of  the  world,  show  themselves  under  a  certain  aspect  be- 
cause necessarily  moulded  by  the  pressure  of  the  age,  would 
become  of  a  wholly  different  stamp  if  subjected  to  the  im- 
pressions of  a  later  period;  and  the  principles,  whose  ac- 
tion, being  opposed  by,  or  combined  with,  that  of  a  certain 
state  of  society,  leads  to  unhappy  results,  might  become,  in 
another  state  of  society,  the  spring  of  all  that  is  generous 
and  great.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
Puritan  character,  though  such  as  could  be  formed  only 
beneath  Christian  influences,  is  yet  a  character  which  will 
never  appear  again  upon  earth,  because  the  very  i)eculiar 
circumstances  of  that  astonishing  period  can  never  be  pre- 
cisely repeated.  Every  period  has  its  own  circumstances, 
modifying  in  some  way  the  operation  of  universal  principles^ 
and  thus  producing  a  character  of  its  ovju\  c^Nei's  «^!^^v- 
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vision  or  subordinate  circle  in  Hocicty  nioditics  it  still  further, 
and  prodiictis  another  variety  of  tiic  j;cneral  character. 

He  that  is  wise  seeks  to  ascertain  what  are  these  circiun- 
stances,  and  to  use  them  or  thwart  them  in  such  manner 
as  shall  brine;  about  the  best  result  on  his  own  character. 
Every  wise  connnunity  will  do  the  same. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Unitariiui  community,  with  this  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  What  has 
it  assumed  as  the  universal  principles  of  truth  and  duty?  and 
liow  is  their  i>ractical  operation  aflfocted  by  the  posture  of 
the  times?  and  what  are  the  peculiar  obligations  thence  re- 
sulting .'  I  could  not  answer  these  questions  in  a  volume; 
in  this  pami)hlot  I  only  pretend  to  hint  at  an  answer. 

In  respect  to  principles^  what  is  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion seems  to  me  this  :  It  professes  to  have  adt^ptcd  as  the 
universal  principles  of  truth  and  duty  those  fundamental, 
everlasting  principles,  which  are  received  by  all  Christians 
a.s  the  basis  and  substance  of  their  faith,  and  which  com- 
prise the  essence  of  all  religi<m,  morality,  and  philosophy. 
The  process  by  which  these  principles  arc  arrived  at  is 
very  simple.  It  has,  in  following  out  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Lutheran  reform,  stricken  off  from  its  list  of  theo- 
logical articles  those  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Romisli 
church,  and  had  made  that  church  distinctively  what  it  was: 
then,  it  removed  those  which  formed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  bodies;  then  it  set  aside 
those  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  excluded  whatever, 
in  any  one  narrow  body  of  believers,  formed  the  distinctive 
haJfre  of  that  body,  —  Moravian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Swe- 
denborgian,  d:.c.,  —  reserving  to  itself  whatever,  by  being 
found  in  each,  was  proved  to  be  common  in  all.  All  that 
iilusiTious  and  unquestionable  truth,  which  is  so  divine,  ao 
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essentia],  so  undeniable,  that  no  one  of  those  numerous 
companies  of  the  holy  and  good  has  been  led  by  any  philos- 
ophy or  interest  to  withhold  assent  from  it ;  all  that  glorious 
and  comforting  doctrine,  which  brings  to  consent  and  sym- 
pathy the  purified  spirits  of  our  Pascals,  Leightons,  Dod- 
dridges,  Wesleys,  Cappes,  and  Penns,  —  this,  separated 
from  all  accompanying  admixtures,  is  that  truth  which  the 
Unitarian  community  professes  to  receive  as  the  binding, 
authoritative  guide  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  that  to 
which  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  unbiased  by  the  author- 
ity of  ages  or  of  churches,  naturally  conducts.  It  places 
those  who  receive  it  at  once  in  harmony  with  all  the  diver- 
sities of  the  church,  as  respects  the  essentials  of  religion, 
and  in  contrast  to  them,  as  regards  the  non-essentials.  As 
if  the  sacred  metal  of  truth  having  been  coined  up  for 
current  use  by  the  different  Christian  peoples  with  various 
proportions  and  qualities  of  alloy,  this  people  had  proposed 
to  separate  from  it,  and  cast  away  those  meaner  ingredients, 
and  receive  in  circulation  none  but  the  original  find  un- 
adulterated. 

This  is  the  Idea.  This  is  what  they  profess  to  desire, 
and  to  aim  after.  This  is  the  image  of  full  attainment,  the 
mark  of  the  high  calling  in  Christian  doctrine  which  is  set 
up  before  us.  Not  that  it  has  ever  been  reached  ;  not  that, 
in  any  community  among  us,  this  great  perfection  has  been 
realized.  Far  from  it.  It  is  the  glorious  aim  of  many,  but 
probably  the  actual  attainment  of  none.  And  when  we  con- 
sider how  glorious  it  is,  and  what  incitements  we  have  to 
strive  after  it,  it  is  mortifying  and  humbling  to  observe  how 
far  short  of  it  even  they  fall  who  have  the  clearest  percep- 
tion of  its  grandeur  and  excellence. 

Indeed,  is  it  not  too  true,  (hat  the  very  process  of  miad 
through  which  this  pure  faith  is  to  be  sought  ^xvd.  ^\X'eL\ti^<» 
10  • 
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—  the  process  of  conipariinr,  and  (li.«ciissinjT,  and  discrim- 
inatinsT,  and  siftin<j,  —  i**,  in  some  respects,  unfavorable  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  its  worth  when  attained?  For  it  is  the 
unhapj)v  consecpicMice  of  controversy  to  exas^gerate  the  im- 
portance r»f  tlie  disputed  doctrines;  to  draw  to  them  a  dis- 
proportionate attention  ;  to  jrive  to  them  an  undue  prom- 
inence ;  and  to  dismiss  from  their  proper  place  in  the 
thouorhis,  those  whicli  ou^ht  to  l)e  the  predominating  and 
re<rulating  truths.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  so  hap- 
pened in  the  case  before  us.  Strongly  as  men  have  been 
persuaded  tliat  the*  common  and  not  the  disputed  truths 
are  of  essential  and  vital  nu»ment,  yet,  as  it  is  the  dt.<puted 
which  have  necessarily  been  kept  prominent  during  the  lonj; 
discussion,  the  feelings  have  been  tix>  nmcli  kept  hovering 
about  thcnj,  and  prevented  from  fervently  dwelling  on  the 
verities  of  acknowledged  supremacy.  Thus  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  habit  may  arise  of  rejoicing  with  ardent  sincer- 
ity in  the  ])ossession  of  this  light,  and  yet  devoting  more 
thought  to  what  is  undoubtedly  of  inferior  moment. 

Herein,  I  nuist  remark,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  infelici- 
ties under  which  this  particular  controversy  has  laid,  beyond 
most  of  those  which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world.  It 
has  turned  n[)on  points  of  philological  interpretation  and 
metapliysical  discrimination,  which,  however  they  may 
satisfy  the*  hearl,  have  little  in  them  to  excite  the  fervors  of 
the  heart;  and  yet,  being  connected  with  all  those  holiest 
words  and  ideas  about  which  the  heart  ought  to  have  its 
deepest  fervors,  has  directly  tended  to  check  and  chill  its 
natural  warmth.  Not  so  was  it  in  some  of  the  otlicr  re- 
markable contests  of  the  church ;  not  such  the  points  for 
which  Methodism  contended,  and  the  Quietists  and  Quakers 
sufTcred.  They  fell  on  other  days,  and  were  thrown  into 
other  channels  of  thought,  which  did  less  to  separate  the 
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subjects  of  their  debate  from  those  of  their  rightful  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  this  were  they  more  happy  than  we.  I  do  not 
say  it  to  excuse  our  remissness ;  God  forbid !  but  to  point 
out  one  unliappy  circumstance  of  the  times,  to  the  hurtful 
influence  of  which  we  ought  to  be  keenly  alive. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  I  may  seem  to 
have  been  departing;  —  never  was  it  given  to  a  company 
of  believers  to  be  united  by  constitution  or  bond  so  dig- 
nified and  admirable  as  this,  when  understood  according  to 
its  true  idea.  It  is  the  naked  heart,  the  inmost  core  of 
Christian  truth,  separated  from  every  addition  with  which 
human  ignorance,  error,  ambition,  or  superstition,  had  con- 
nected it  A  famous  sect  of  philosophers  there  anciently 
was,  who  thought  to  arrive  at  true  wisdom  by  selecting  from 
all  the  schools  what  seemed  truest  in  each,  and  uniting 
them  in  a  new  system.  But  the  purpose  of  these  modern 
Eclectics  is  better  still,  —  to  reject  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
school,  and  retain  that  radical  and  seminal  central  truth, 
which  Christ  proclaimed  from  heaven ;  —  to  bow  to  no 
human  wisdom,  be  led  by  no  finite  will,  governed  by  no 
fallible  authority,  —  but  to  be  free,  absolutely  and  unre- 
servedly, from  all  constraint  upon  thought,  inquiry,  con- 
science, faith,  except  the  constraint  of  the  revealed  Word, 
and  the  willing  allegiance  of  the  conscientious  mind.  It  is 
impossible  for  imagination  to  conceive  a  more  sublime 
position  for  man  or  angel,  in  earth  or  heaven,  than  this,  — 
that  of  a  spirit  erect  and  independent,  owning  no  control 
but  that  of  the  Being  which  made  it,  and  to  him  and  his 
will  surrendered  without  reserve. 

This  is  the  result  to  which  the  sublime  principles  of  the 
Reformation  conduct.  Those  principles  insist  on  freedom 
of  thought,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of  private  \iid^ 
fnent,  independence  of  human  control,  m  the  sincX^^l  ^^vv^ej^. 
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They  permit  and  require  every  niun  to  inquire  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  decide  for  himself — with  unquahtied  submissiou 
to  God,  with  ahsohite  independence  of  man.  That  denom- 
ination has  most  consistently  adhered  to  them,  which  ha5 
thrown  away  every  creed  but  t!ie  Bible,  and  unseated  every 
jud;re  but  Christ. 

If  I  understand  tlie  subject  aright,  tliis  is  what  Unitariari- 
isni  claims  to  have  done.  What  a  responsibility  does  it 
imply!  What  honesty  of  mind,  what  singleness,  directness, 
and  steadfastness  of  will,  what  resolute  ;dlegiance  to  cou- 
science  and  God,  does  it  demand  of  its  disciples!  It  might 
be  e.vcusable  for  other  men  to  incjuire  dilatorily  for  truth, 
and  with  an  indolent  foot  follow  the  path  of  their  convic- 
tions; for  they  have  cast  a  portion  of  their  responsibility 
upon  others,  and  professedly  learn  much  from  human  teach- 
ers. But  lor  those  who  claim  to  be  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  every  human  mind,  to  jdant  their  faith  and  risk 
their  salvation  on  the  word  of  God  alone,  —  they  arc  guilty 
of  most  inexcusable  madness,  if  they  stop  short  at  any 
secondary  knowledge,  if  they  do  not  draw  industriously 
from  that  infmite  fountain,  if  they  be  not  as  absolutely 
subjected  to  (iod  Jis  they  are  freed  from  man.  For  the 
object  of  their  liberty  is  not,  that  they  may  follow  wildly 
their  own  momentary  and  undisciplined  impulses,  —  that 
they  may  take  up  and  lay  down  at  pleasure  the  thoughts 
and  |)ursuits  which  expediency  may  suggest.  They  are  set 
free  from  the  control  of  man,  as  the  planets  are,  that  they 
may  the  more  exactly  and  blissfully  observe  the  true  orbit 
appointed  by  their  Maker;  made  free  by  the  truth,  that  they 
may  obey  the  truth,  by  the  truth  be  sanctified,  and  thus 
arrive  at  that  only  honor  which  a  rational  soul  should  desire, 
or  in  which  it  can  find  its  well-being. 

Ilds   any  one  fully  realized  this  great  idea  in  hu  own 
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mind  and  history?  Is  there  any  one  who  has  been  thus 
gloriously  true  to  his  trust  ?  Let  us  believe  that  there  have 
been  many  such.  We  think  that  we  have  known  them,  — 
some,  shining  out  illustriously  to  brighten  and  shame  the 
world  —  some,  in  the  humblest  retirements  of  life,  to  call 
forth  the  admiration  and  eulogy  of  the  few  who  see  them 
there,  and  who  marvel  that  God  should  not  have  placed 
them  on  high  among  men.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are 
many  beyond  what  is  supposed,  who  have  arrived  at  this 
singular  attainment.  But  does  it  characterize  any  commu- 
nity  7  Do  we  see  the  community,  which  bears  upon  its 
very  front  the  token  of  this  holy  and  resolute  independence, 
which  is  imbued  throughout  with  this  heavenward  and  inde- 
feasible allegiance  to  conscience,  unswayed  by  human  opin- 
ion, reputation,  and  fashion,  consecrated  to  duty,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  duty  all  selfish  and  worldly  ends  ?  Do  we  see  the 
community,  which  has  so  thrown  oflf  the  dominion  of  man, 
that  it  is  led  neither  in  its  opinions  nor  its  practices  by  the 
fluctuating  standard  of  the  popular  breath,  but  is  palpably 
subject  to  the  supreme  and  unbending  law  of  God  ?  I  think 
not.  Liberty  of  thought  and  opinion  is  strenuously  pro- 
claimed ;  in  this  proud  land  it  has  become  almost  a  weari- 
some cant;  our  speeches  and  journals,  religious  and  polit- 
ical, are  made  nauseous  by  the  vapid  and  vain-glorious 
reiteration.  But  does  it,  afler  all,  characterize  any  commu- 
nity among  us?  Is  there  any  one  to  which  a  qualified 
observer  shall  point,  and  say,  "  There,  opinion  is  free  ?  "  On 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  fact,  a  sad  and  deplorable  fact,  that 
in  no  land  on  this  earth  is  the  mind  more  fettered  than  it  is 
here?  that  here,  what  we  call  public  opinion  has  set  up  a 
despotism  such  as  exists  nowhere  else?  Public  opinion  — 
a  tyrant,  sitting  in  the  dark,  wrapped  up  in  mystificatioa 
and  vague  terrors  of  obscurity;  derWing  poYi^i  \vc^  <si^ 
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knows  from  whom;  like  an  Asian  nionarcli,  nnnpproach- 
al)]e,  uniinj)cachal)Ie,  undcthronable,  perhaps  ille<^itiniate, 
hut  irrcsistihie  in  its  power  to  quell  thouglit,  to  repress 
action,  to  silence  conviction,  —  and  hrintring  the  timid  per- 
petually under  an  unworthy  bondage  of  mean  fear  to  some 
impostor  opinion,  some  noisy  judgment  which  gets  astride 
on  the  ])oj)uIar  breath  for  a  day,  and  controls,  through  the 
lips  of  impudent  folly,  the  speech  and  actions  of  the  wise. 

From  this  inlluence  and  rule,  from  this  bondage  to  opiH- 
ion,  no  comnmnity,  as  such,  is  free,  though,  doubtless,  in- 
dividuals are.  But  your  comnmnity,  brethren,  based  on  the 
principles  which  you  profess,  is  bound  to  be  so.  Each  for 
himself  in  faith,  each  for  all  in  action ;  men  to  be  loved  and 
served,  but  not  to  be  followed  or  obeyed :  no  master  but 
Christ,  no  Fatlier  but  God;  —  these  are  your  maxims. 
Man  seems  .something  more  than  human  when  these  prin- 
cijiles  are  stated ;  but  he  becomes  something  less,  if,  pro- 
fessing them  in  form,  he  falsify  them  in  fact. 

As  1  am  writing  this,  my  eye  is  caught  by  the  rootto 
which  stands  upon  the  cover  of  one  of  your  periodical  jour- 
nals—  "  Libert  I/,  IfolinesSy  Lovr."  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  as  descriptive  of  the  objects  which  you  are  to  keep 
in  view,  and  the  character  which  you  are  to  form.  They 
are  well-chosen  words.  They  constitute  a  beautiful  and 
harmonious  trio,  whose  blended  hues,  whose  vigorous  coao 
tion,  delineate  and  describe  what  the  Christian  church 
should  be,  what  the  Christian  truth  should  produce.  Is  it 
not  the  purpose  of  the  truth  to  "  make  free "  ?  and  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  is  there  not  liberty  ?  Is  it  not  the 
province  of  the  truth  to  "sanctify"?  And  doth  it  not 
**  work  by  love  "  ?  Every  one  that  hath  been  wrought  upon 
by  its  power,  knows  that  such  arc  its  elTccts.  And  where  it 
hath  brought  out  the  church  from  its  more  than  Egyptian 
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bondage  to  earth,  and  sense,  and  man, —  from  the  degrading 
slavery  of  sin  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ;  where  it 
hath  raised  it  up,  by  its  celestial  energy,  to  a  thorough  holi- 
ncs3 ;  and  filled  it  with  that  love  to  God  and  men,  which 
is  the  substance  of  religion  on  earth,  and  the  essential  spirit 
of  heaven  —  then  hath  it  not  done  its  errand,  hath  it  not  ac- 
complished its  mission  ?  It  augurs  well,  therefore,  for  any 
church  or  body  of  men,  that  it  will  take  this  for  its  watch- 
word, and  hang  it  out  as  an  ensign  to  rally  by  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  It  describes  what  ought  to  be  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  world.  God  grant  it  may  prove  to  be  your 
spirit ! 

But  it  must  not  only  be  hung  out  from  your  walls,  or  bla- 
zoned on  your  armor,  or  written  on  the  foreheads  of  your 
priests.  It  must  be  engraven  on  the  living  tablets  of  your 
hearts.  It  must  be  a  deeply-felt  sentiment  of  your  inmost 
souls.  It  must  be  the  earnest  voice  of  your  resolute  spirits, 
day  and  night,  continually  prompting  to  thoughts,  words, 
deeds,  that  correspond.  It  must  be  the  inwrought  charac- 
ter of  your  private  lives,  and  the  evident  character  of  your 
churches,  as  well  as  the  motto  of  your  books. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  already  said,  you  have  mostly  achieved, 
and  you  jealously  prize.  But  what  if  some  should  esteem 
it  a  license  from  holiness,  and  a  commission  to  hate  whom 
they  please  ?  The  thing  is  not  impossible ;  and  I  say,  see  to 
it,  that  no  one  among  you  allow  in  himself,  nor  encourage 
in  another,  this  lamentable  self-deception.  You  had  better 
be  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  without  hope 
of  redemption  or  end,  than  walk  abroad  in  the  semblance 
of  free  men,  and  yet  be  slaves  to  selfishness  and  lust.  Your 
religion  has  been  bestowed  on  you,  that  you  might  do  there- 
with a  great  work  of  moral  advancement  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  fellow-men.     Jesus  Christ  hath  amvUen  o%  ^q>i^ 
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ciiains,  that  you  may  go  and  do  that  work  uiihuidered.  And 
now,  to  houstof  your  light,  your  privilegos,  your  deliverance 
from  superstition  and  priestcraft,  while  you  live  a  corrupt 
and  selHsh  life,  is  but  proving  yourselves  the  fit  subjects 
lor  a  heavier  bondage  and  the  discipline  of  a  more  mortify- 
ing restraint. 

What,  therefore,  I  ask,  are  you  doing  in  this  day  of  your 
priviletrc  ?  What  sort  of  men  is  it  that  you  are  permitting 
yourselves  to  be  .'  What  sort  of  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
are  you  setting  up  in  the  world  ?  Now  that  you  have  been 
set  apart  from  the  body  of  the  believing  world,  and  made  to 
stand  forth  by  yourselves  as  representatives  of  the  Gospel,  it 
is  as  if  a  message  from  the  Lord  had  come  to  you,  and 
bid  you  impure  and  know  what  sort  of  representatives 
you  are. 

Cast  a  scrutinizing  glance,  —  not  cursory,  not  partial, — 
look  faithfully,  look  deep, — for  if  i/v  will  judge  yoursdres 
yv  shall  not  be  jtid^t'fly  —  upon  idl  the  multiform  congrega- 
tions among  you,  —  make  the  charitable  allowance,  which 
you  may,  which  you  ouglit,  for  the  humors  of  the  time,  and 
for  the  untoward  influences  of  a  broken  age;  —  think  justly 
on  the  countervailing  advantages  by  which,  in  some  portions 
of  your  community,  you  are  signalized; — survey  your 
whole  land,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  your  Jerusaiem 
to  the  desert  and  the  sea; — ponder  soberly  the  condition 
in  which  you  find  it ;  —  penetrate  intently  and  profoundl? 
into  your  own  heart,  try  your  own  character,  and  search  out 
and  note  down  your  own  springs  of  action  and  purposes  of 
existence;  —  and  then  say,  Is  the  state  of  religion  what 
it  should  be  among  such  a  people  ?  Have  Christian  faith  and 
immortal  truth  that  commanding  influence  which  they  should 
have  ?  Is  this  people  marked  by  a  scrupulousness  and  high- 
luinded   conscientiousness,  by  an  all-controlling  regard  to 
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the  divine  will,  by  eager,  hearty,  and  self-denying  activity  in 
behalf  of  other  men  ?  Ts  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  their  spirit, 
and  the  life  of  Jesus  their  pattern,  and  do  they  show  them- 
selves as  devotedly  resolved  to  be  free  from  selfshness  and 
wrong,  as  to  be  free  from  creeds  and  human  authority? 

I  feel  that  this  would  be  a  trying  inquisition.  No  church 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  did  or  could  abide  it  without 
shrinking  and  shame.  Neither  can  that  to  which  I  put  it 
now.  It  touches  to  the  quick.  It  reveals  fearful  deficien- 
cies. Yet  it  must  be  made;  and  woe  to  the  man,  or  the  body 
of  men,  that  would  refuse  to  look  at  it  honestly,  and  that 
would  shun  the  investigation,  for  the  sake  of  present  peace. 
Let  every  man  open  his  eyes.  If  there  be  error,  let  him  see 
It.  If  there  be  wrong,  let  him  acknowledge  it.  If  there 
be  danger,  let  him  not  sleep  over  it,  but  manfully  rise  up, 
proclaim  it,  and  begin  the  war  against  it.  Nothing  is  so 
fatal  as  an  unwillingness  to  know  ourselves;  nothing  so 
shameful  as  voluntarily  to  be  ignorant  of  ourselves.  Let  us 
know  the  worst ;  we  shall  then  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Let  us  know  the  truth;  we  shall  then  not  perish  by  falsehood 
and  delusion. 

I  do  not  pursue  these  inquiries.  They  belong  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  higher  tribunal,  whose  awful  judgment  it  is  not 
for  man  to  anticipate.  Yet  we  do  know,  —  for  God  has 
not  concealed  it  from  us,  —  on  what  grounds  that  judgment 
will  proceed,  and  we  cannot  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  on  which  our  own  opinion  should  be  made  up. 
We  know  what  character  God  requires  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions ;  we  understand  perfectly  what  manner  of  religion  that 
is  which  satisfies  the  description  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  no  man  is  so  stupid,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  say,  if 
he  will,  whether  that  religion  rules  his  own  heart,  and  per- 
vades the  society  in  which  he  moves.  It  '\s  ^  i^Vv^vni  Ni\i\^ 
II 
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may  be  (lescri}>e(l  in  a  lew  strt>n!r  words  better  than  in  vol- 
umes. It  ij«  a  relijriun,  not  of  passion,  not  of  forms,  not 
of  profession,  not  of  decencies,  not  of  words,  not  of  fancy. 
It  is  not  reverie,  nor  speculation,  nor  political  craft,  nor 
jTood  j)olicy.  Tt  is  a  stern,  inflexible  principle  of  truth  aod 
duty,  which  swerv(;s  not  from  ri'jht  and  has  no  patience 
with  wronir;  —  an  unblenchin^  faith  in  God,  which  sees 
and  trusts  his  hand  in  every  tliinrr,  and  trusts  no  second 
cause,  indo[)eii(l(-ntly  of  him;  —  and  a  philanthropic  pur- 
pose to  do  jrnod  to  men,  which  no  coldness,  nor  ingratitude, 
nor  scorn  of  the  worldly  and  prudent,  can  check  or  abate. 
It  is  the  conscientious  devotion  of  the  aflections  and  the  life 
to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  as  that  which  alone  becomes 
a  bein;^  whose  existence  is  never  to  end.  This  is  the  reli- 
gion which  heavenly  truth  produces.  Does  it  act  on  some 
individual  ?  It  makes  him  severely  yet  cheerfully  faithful 
to  every  relation  and  trust,  not  because  he  is  a  citizen  of 
earth,  but  becaiise  he  has  an  immortal  nature.  Or  on  a 
community  ?  Jt  makes  it  full  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
where  God  is  more  reorarded  than  man,  and  therefore  man 
is  made  more  blessed  than  elsewhere  because  he  is  God's 
child. 

This  is  the  reliirion,  which,  for  our  own  sake,  for  the 
world's  sake,  we  must  labor  to  establish,  i-md  without  which 
our  wisdom  is  but  folly,  and  our  zeal  but  idle  breath.  We 
may  demonstrate  the  sublimest  theories,  may  proclaim  the 
soundest  faith,  may  utter  the  voice  of  angels ;  but  if  it  do 
not  come  to  this  result,  it  is  all  but  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  this  result  can  only  spring  from  the 
visrorous  action  of  the  truth,  through  the  medium  of  its  es- 
tablished institutions. 

At  no  period  of  the  world  was  it  ever  more  important  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  the  institutions  of 
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the  gospel.  Never  were  they  more  endangered,  or  their 
holy  influences  more  put  in  jeopardy,  than  by  the  hazardous 
experiments,  and  rash  and  worldly  confidence,  and  various  di- 
visions, of  these  unsettled  and  broken  limes.  The  agitations 
of  society  have  disturbed  the  foundations  and  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  threat- 
ened some  of  them  even  with  extinction.  In  many  humble 
and  impoverished  parishes,  numbers  are  ^e\v,  means  are 
small,  and  the  gospel  is  costly.  It  is  an  alarming  problem 
yet  to  be  solved,  What  shall  be  done  to  keep  alive  the  fire  on 
those  lesser  altars ;  and  now  that  the  law  has  forsaken  the 
church  door  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  states,  a  new  era 
has  arrived,  when  the  wise  must  contrive  how  the  gospel 
shall  be  supported  among  the  thinly-scattered  and  feeble,  so 
that  its  light  shall  continue  to  burn,  and  our  children  of  the 
coming  generations  shall  be  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  Let  those  who  are  able  devise;  let  the 
favored  and  wealthy  be  ready  to  contribute ;  let  all  ponder 
and  pray ;  —  and  God  forbid  that,  through  our  remissness, 
one  cottage  shall  remain  upon  our  blessed  fields,  whose 
inmates  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Sabbath  bell  and  the 
pulpit  exhortation.  There  are  some  who  do  not  feel  this 
aright ;  —  some,  blessed  by  God  with  property  as  well  as 
liberty,  who  fancy  that  both  are  for  themselves  only,  and 
who  meanly  withdraw  from  the  support  of  his  worship. 
There  are  congregations  made  up,  in  considerable  part,  of 
men  who  are  more  willing  to  live  without  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  than  to  tax  themselves  so  much,  for  the  means  of 
salvation,  as  they  do  for  sugar  in  their  tea  or  for  needless 
ornaments  on  the  dress  of  their  daughters.  This  is  a  cry- 
ing enormity.  No  one  who  values  religion  can  refuse  the 
little  sacrifice  which  would  be  necessary  for  its  support. 
Better  give  up  half  the  luxuries  of  civiVized  \\^^  X^k^sv  ^\>!Skx 
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the  public  means  of  religion  to  decay.  Those  luxuries  may 
be  spared,  and  no  sulf^jring  will  ensue.  But  if  religious 
institutions  cease,  barbarism  and  profaneness  will  come 
over  the  land,  and  the  happy  charities  of  life  perish.  And, 
certainly,  in  these  days  of  abundance  and  growing  ease, — 
when  [)ersecntion  is  known  but  in  name,  and  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake  is  a  thing  only  of  history,  —  it  is  an  incon- 
ceivable meanness  to  refnse  the  little  self-denial  which  would 
enable  one  to  double  thc^  ft)rmer  parish  tax,  and,  instead  of 
this,  to  pay  over  to  the  dancing-master,  or  the  milliner,  the 
few  dollars  which  might  insure  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
'JMie  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  nominal,  the  worldly, 
the  indifferent,  and  the  unbeli(?ving,  and  the  .subdivisions  of 
.sectarian  zeal  which  multiply  churches  by  dividing  worship- 
ers, have  seriou.sly  affected  the  regular  means  of  supporting 
religious  institutions.  But  what  then  ?  They  must  none 
the  less,  —  rather  the  more,  —  be  supported  ;  and  it  pre- 
sents a  fresh  opportunity  to  the  faithful  to  evince  their 
attachment  to  the  truth  by  some  extra  effort  in  its  bc- 
hrdf  iMany  have  so  regarded  it,  and  have  met  the  emer- 
gency with  idacrity,  have  exhibited  the  most  praiseworthy 
readiness,  and  piuired  out  bountifully  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  times.  Let  them  receive  a  hearty  tribute  of  applause 
for  their  faithful  work.  But  let  a  decided  and  open  expres- 
sion of  disapprobation  and  contempt  be  awarded  to  those 
selfish  worldlings,  who  count  their  shillings  more  dear  than 
instructi<m,  and  can  afford  tliemselves  any  luxury  but  that 
of  going  to  church.  Let  a  severer  rebuke  await  those  arro- 
gant and  despicable  impostors,  (of  whom  it  is  said  there  are 
some,  though  surely  they  must  be  few,)  who  make  a  boast 
of  their  enlightenment,  and  presume  to  take  on  their  lips 
the  advocacy  of  liberal  truth,  and  yet  close  their  hearts 
against  all  appeals  for  aid  in  spreading  and  sustaining  the 
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light  they  glory  in.  Truly,  the  light  of  such  men  is  but 
darkness,  —  darkness  that  may  be  feit.  They  are  strangers 
to  the  truth  which  they  profess  to  know ;  and,  loud  as  they 
talk,  if  they  could  have  tlieir  Wtiy,  it  would  cease  in  another 
generation  to  shine  upon  the  world. 

It  is  not  easy  to  use  a  gentler  word  in  reference  to  those, 
who,  with  the  same  confidence  in  their  own  superior  light, 
yet  absent  themselves  one  half  the  time  from  the  worship 
which  they  support.  These  are  mostly  your  luxurious  citi- 
zens, your  genteel  religionists,  who  go  to  church  for  exam- 
ple's sake,  and  because  religion  is  Jin  excellent  thing  for  the 
poor ;  who  kneel  on  cushions  of  down  and  confess  their 
sins  in  all  attitudes  of  languor  and  grace;  —  great  admirers 
of  beautiful  style  and  poeticd  imagery  ;  —  who  divide  their 
religious  feelings  between  the  sermon  of  the  morning,  and 
the  dinner  of  the  noonday,  and  the  conversation  or  slumbers 
of  the  afternoon.  This  race  of  accommodating  Christians 
is  principally  the  growth  of  larger  towns,  and  may  be  found 
in  all  our  cities  patnmizing  the  fashionable  church,  —  no 
matter  what  the  denomination  may  chance  to  be.  It  flour- 
ishes well  among  those  whose  weeks  are  given  to  amuse- 
ment. It  exhibits  its  striking  sense  of  the  contrast  which 
should  exist  between  religion  and  the  world,  by  the  crowded 
condition  of  its  cotillion  rooms,  and  the  emptiness  of  its 
churches.  Doubtless  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of 
those  who  are  wearied  out  with  the  pleasures  of  the  week, 
that  they  should  have  spirit  or  strength  to  worship  God  as 
much  on  Sunday  as  common  people,  who  have  no  such 
weighty  cares ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  require  them  in 
the  afternoon  to  attend  church,  when  they  can  hardly  find 
time  to  get  through  their  courses  and  drink  their  wine. 
In  every  great  city,  there  are  a  few  congregations,  composed 
of  these  privileged  persons^  these  lights  o£  iW  yioi\^^  >Xtf!afc 
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patterns  and  bonefactors  of  society,  who  have  made  such 
advancement  in  reli«rion,  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for 
them  to  worsliip  God  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  their  minis- 
ters liavc  tlie  opportunity  of  looking  without  interruption 
directly  upon  the  rich  caparisons  of  their  elegant  pewi 
They  would,  prohahly,  not  think  it  ])erfectly  fair  that  he 
also  ^should  leave  the  church,  and  disappoint  the  few  who 
venture  to  do  so  vul^rar  a  thintr  as  keep  him  countenance 
in  the  worship  of  Go<l;  he  nnist  adhere  to  the  fashion  of 
preachintT  all  day,  just  as  much  as  they  to  their  fashion  of 
leaving  him  to  preach  alone. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that  this  practice,  selfish  and 
indecent  as  it  is,  and  inconsistent  with  all  right  views  of  the 
object  of  public  worship,  is  yet,  —  alas  for  the  corrupting 
power  of  thousrhtless  fashion! — easily  embraced  by  many 
who  not  only  mean  well  in  general,  but  wiio  rightfully 
make  some  pretensions  to  religion,  lint  in  vain  wiU  you 
look  to  sre  reliiiion  flouri.<h  ir/tire  this  vice  is  pnivaluit.  In 
vain  will  you  expect  tliat  those  will  do  much  or  care  much 
for  its  purity  and  intluence,  who  manifest  so  little  interest  in 
its  institutions,  —  who  statedly,  purposely,  habitually,  allow 
themselves  in  that  practice,  which,  if  general,  would  be  the 
overthrow  of  public  religious  observances.  Let  it  be  espe- 
cially noted,  —  as  what  concerns  especially  the  topics  before 
us,  —  that  in  these  days  of  progressive  reform,  when  in 
religion,  as  in  all  thincrs  else,  old  customs  cease  to  be 
revered,  and  a  departure  from  them  is  thought  to  be  of 
course,  an  improvement,  — when,  **  liberty  "  being  the  watch- 
word, the  multitude  are  easily  made  to  fancy  that  constancy 
is  bondage,  and  to  suppose  that  tliey  advance  iuto  light  just 
in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  their  fathers  or  their  old- 
fashicmed  neighbors ;  —  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  that  special  effort  be  made  to  retain  a  sober  ref- 
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erence  for  the  house  of  God  and  his  worship ;  that,  in  fact, 
uncommon  pains  be  taken  in  every  possible  way  to  strength- 
en the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  sacred  and  divine.  We 
are  lost,  —  I  speak  with  solemn  deliberation,  —  we  are  lost, 
and  our  power  to  benefit  and  advance  great  principles  is 
gone,  whenever  we  shall  encourage  or  permit  the  public 
means  of  religion  to  be  slighted.  And  no  more  mistaken 
or  false  friend  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  improve- 
ment can  be  found,  than  he  whose  conduct  in  this  respect 
makes  men  think  that  he  personally  feels  no  interest  in  it, 
and  whose  example  directly  tends  but  to  quench  that  interest 
in  others.  The  cause  of  Episcopacy  never  was  much  pro- 
moted by  those  splendid  buildings  in  which  the  boasted 
liturgy  is  read  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  empty  seats. 
Methodism  never  spread  itself  by  the  agency  of  men  whose 
hearts  allowed  them  to  prefer  a  dinner  to  a  sermon.  It  was 
not  such  men  that  introduced,  or  helped  to  introduce,  the 
gospel,  or  started  the  Reformation ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  those  will  have  no  share  in  the  completion  of 
that  glorious  Reformation,  however  they  may  boast,  who 
cast  personal  slight  on  the  worship  and  preaching  by  which 
it  is  to  be  brought  about. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  applies  to  but  a  small  class;  but 
it  serves  none  the  less  to  illustrate  my  positions,  and  it  may, 
indirectly,  give  admonition  to  others.  I  am  aware,  also,  that 
all  this  relates  but  to  the  means  of  relisfion ;  but  without  the 
means,  who  will  venture  to  guaranty  the  end  ?  There  are, 
I  know,  a  few  mystical,  speculative  men,  who  are  possessed 
with  the  fancy  that  not  themselves  only,  but  that  the  world, 
has  outgrown  these  leading-strings ;  who  make  light  of  all 
instrumental  help;  and  who  thus  —  with  a  good,  but  most 
mistaken  intent  —  virtually  join  the  scoffer  in  sapping  the 
foundations  of  religion.     It  is  enough  lo   ^v\^  ^  ^^^\\v^ 
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word  to  this.  It  is  the  orrnr  and  sickness  of  the  times, 
threatciiintr  serious  disasters :  tor  where  one  thon^rhtful  and 
safe  man  hiys  aside  this  wholesome  attaclnncnt  to  institu- 
tions, instriimonts,  and  helps,  weaker  men  will  do  it  in  mul- 
titudes, and  will  shelter  their  in(h>lence,  worldliness,  and 
selfishness,  like  their  more  enliijhtened  brethren,  beneath 
the  plea  of  a  spirituality  which  needs  not  the  nourishment 
of  these  heirir-irly  elements.  It  is  one  of  the  perils  of  the 
times.  Let  the  strorijj  watchmen  be  awake  to  it.  Let  them 
not  cease,  day  nor  nii^ht,  to  cry  out  ujrainst  it  witli  a  loud 
and  alaruiiunr  cry.  Let  them  sulfer  none  to  sleep  under  the 
fatal  notion  that  religion  will  urow  up  of  itself  in  their  hearts, 
without  the  culture  which  (lod  antl  nature  have  ordained; 
or  that  a  jrrt;at  truth  will  prevail  because  it  is  js^reat,  without 
any  care  to  miard  and  enforce  it.  [^et  them  pour  scorn  on 
these  puerile  and  >uper!ici;d  conceits.  Let  them  strangle 
this  idle  and  mischievous  fully.  Let  them  silence  those  who 
profanely  pretend  a  special  trust  in  God  and  his  ways,  while 
in  practice  they  contcuun  Ins  purposes  and  neglect  the  way 
of  his  commandment.  If  this  great  work  for  the  perfection 
of  Christianity,  and  of  men,  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done 
by  men,  putting  in  operation  the  necessary  mean?.  If  you 
do  not  take  your  share  in  it,  —  no  njatter  what  your  plea, 
you  will  shart;  none  of  the  honor  pronnsed  to  those  who  do 
it,  —  you  will  taste  the  bitter  shame  ordained  for  those 
who  hinder  it.  If  you  fancy  yourself  already  too  enlight- 
ened to  require  the  further  aid  of  times  and  ordinances,  the 
greater  the  cause  for  using  and  honoring  them,  that  you  may 
bring  others  to  the  same  advanced  state.  If  you  are  sure 
that  the  great  cause  is  in  triumphant  progress,  the  greater 
the  reason  that  you  should  not  hold  back,  but,  if  you  love  it, 
should  "  pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale."  If  you 
think  it  by  any  thing  encumbered,  hindered,  thwarted,  the 
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greater  the  cause  that  you  should  be  awake  and  active,  — 
removing  obstacles,  encouraging  friends,  and  swelling  the 
tide  of  men  and  measures,  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  im- 
pediments of  the  truth.  « 
It  will  be  said  by  some,  **  Let  the  people  be  truly  interest- 
ed in  religion,  and  they  will  both  support  and  attend  its  in- 
stitutions. Make  them  religious,  —  that  is  what  you  have 
to  do ;  until  then,  you  in  vain  call  for  their  contributions, 
or  expect  them  to  be  present  in  the  church."  Undoubtedly 
this  would  be  a  remedy  for  all  backwardness.  The  truly 
devoted  will  spare  neither  their  money  nor  their  time.  But 
how  are  men  to  become  thus  devoted  ?  Are  we  to  use  no 
means  to  render  them  so,  until  they  are  already  such  ?  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  nu)tive  to  bring  men  within 
Christian  influences,  short  of  that  absorbing  religious  feel- 
ing, which  would  show  that  the  work  is  already  nearly  done? 
Certaiidy  not;  there  are  other  motives,  powerful  motives. 
It  as  much  pertains  to  good  citizenship  as  to  piety,  to  take 
care  that  public  worship  be  supported;  and  multitudes  of 
those,  who  are  at  present  indifferent  and  worldly,  think  of 
it  reverently  and  well,  and  intend  by  and  by  to  be  sanctified 
by  it  All  these  are  to  be  entreated  to  perceive  their  obli- 
gations; they  are  to  be  called  on,  as  patriots  and  friends  of 
social  order  and  peace,  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  these  pow- 
erful seminaries  of  moral  instruction.  But  I  have  more 
particularly  in  view  another  class,  —  those  already  referred 
to,  who  count  themselves  the  subjects  of  a  glorious  emanci- 
pation, the  participators  of  a  great  light,  and  who  freely  use 
words  of  self^ongratulation.  They  are,  or  profess  to  be, 
keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  mental  degradation,  and  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  great  privilege  they  enjoy  in  the  light 
and  liberty  of  the  present  era.  They  are  very  honestly  ready 
to  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  other  meu, — m<&vf!^^i%  ^S. 
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churches  which  U'iivr  thorn  hy  human  contessions  and  bind 
them  to  make  no  advance  in  tlieir  apprehensions  of  spiritual 
truth.  Now,  is  it  di^cont  tor  such  uhju, —  wlio  not  only  en- 
joy trreat  privile<:os,  hut  show  that  they  are  aware  of  it, — 
is  it  decent  for  tiiem  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  in- 
stitutions which  guaranty  their  peculiar  advantagcs«  ?  Is  it 
consistent  or  l)e(!oming  in  them  to  forsake  the  churches, 
which  they  assert  to  resound  with  the  purest  doctrine  ?  to 
doom  to  poverty  the  [)reachers  whom  they  believe  to  be  the 
most  enliiihtened  a})osties  of  Gcul's  word,  and  to  discourage 
the  e]o([ucnt  ass(;rtors  of  the  most  important  views  which 
have  dawned  upon  the  eartli  I  I  address  these  (questions  to 
a  scirrf  class f  which  it  is  mortify  in nr  to  say  has  an  existence, 
but  wliich  —  Gt)d  he  praised  !  —  is  as  .sm;dl  as  it  is  arroirant 
and  falso.  I  ad<lress  their  sense  of  shame,  their  sense  of 
diirnity,  their  love  of  consistency,  their  magnanimity,  their 
intellijrence,  their  hope  of  innnortality,  their  faith  in  a  future 
reckcmint;. 

If  all  who  profess  to  honor  religion  were  religious  men, 
there  would  indeed  be  no  call  for  c\postu]ati<in  or  entreaty 
on  behalf  of  religion.  But  alas !  the  inconsistency  of  be- 
lievers with  their  profession  is  an  evil  as  old  and  as  notori- 
ous as  the  existCTice  of  the  church  itself  The  solemn  and 
indignant  questions  of  Paul  in  his  second  chapter  to  the  Ro- 
mans, have  been  etiually  applicable  to  multitudes  in  every 
age  since :  and  it  is  more  a  matter  of  grief  than  astonish- 
ment, that  they  still  api»ly  to  many  of  our  own  day.  the 
increase  of  light  is  with  them  rather  a  cause  for  glorying, 
than  a  call  to  duty.  They,  with  great  complncencvy  rest  in 
their  light,  and  make  their  boast  in  God,  and  know  his  will, 
and  approve  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  and  yet, 
through  unfaithfulness  to  their  light,  they  dishonor  God. 
They  live  respectable  lives  of  worldly  decorum,  but  have  no 
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spirituality  of  afiection,  no  desire  for  excellence  beyond  ihe 
ordinary  mark,  no  conception  of  any  thing  more  pure  and 
disinterested  than  the  average  of  decent  society  has  present- 
ed to  their  view.  Their  standard  is  low,  their  taste  sen- 
sual, their  principle  inactive,  their  wisdom  earthly  and 
sensual,  though  not  perhaps  devilish.  They  live  decently, 
but  only  for  themselves  and  for  this  world.  They  would  be 
very  sorry  to  be  accounted  other  than  friends  of  religion, 
but  they  would  be  greatly  ashamed  to  be  pointed  out  as 
pious  men.  They  are  proud  of  the  dignity  of  their  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  do  not  doubt  the  immortality  of  their 
souls;  but  nothing  is  farther  from  their  intenticm  or  desire, 
than  to  occupy  their  minds  now  with  the  subjects  which 
they  suppose  are  to  occupy  their  future  immortality. 

There  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  our  practical  appre- 
hension of  what  are  the  requisitions  of  our  religion.  We 
do  not  see,  feel,  realize,  the  extent  and  strictness  of  its  obli- 
gations. With  all  our  getting,  we  have  not  got  a  spiritual 
understanding  of  its  admirable  and  glorious  purpose.  We 
are  yet  in  the  alphabet  of  Christian  attainment ;  we  arc  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Who  is  there  that,  in  his  best  hours  of 
serious  contemplation,  has  not  been  made  deeply  to  deplore 
this  ?  Let  me  not  be  met  with  the  cry  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  righteous  over-much  ;  nor  let  the  old  saying 
be  turned  against  me,  "Physician,  heal  thyself,  —  practice, 
instead  of  preaching."  No  one  has  such  a  claim  to  be 
heard  in  denouncing  an  evil,  as  he  who  can  tell  of  it  from 
personal  experience;  no  man's  warning  is  so  good  as  his 
who  can  show  how  himself  and  his  friends  are  suffering. 
There  is  a  great  dislike  to  austerity,  a  great  dread  of  puri- 
tanism,  a  horror  of  cant,  and  fanaticism,  and  superstition; 
and  one  cannot  recommend  a  stricter  devotion,  or  a  more 
scrupulous  morality,  than  the  ordinary  cu»louvs  q^  O^i^  >no^^ 
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make  requisite,  without  the  risk  of  being  branded  by  the 
more  worldly  as  an  enthusiast  or  a  hypocrite,  and  being  told 
by  many  of  tlie  more  serious,  **  that  it  is  tm)  late  in  the  day; 
that  this  precisenoss  and  scrupulosity  were  well  enough  for- 
merly, but  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  forbids  it  now;  nous 
avons  rhan<:rr,  font  cria ;  it  is  vain  to  think  of  carrying  men 
back  to  modes  of  thouirht  which  are  long  obsolete,  and  to 
habits  of  devout  ol>servance  which  savor  more  of  the  cloister 
thiui  of  the  world." 

Let  us  a<]mit  the  chaufres  which  have  taken  place,  and 
which  render  it  recjuisite  to  abandon  modesof  operation,  and 
address,  and  observance,  which  are  no  longer  adapted  to  ao 
coniplish  their  dosiirn.  But  human  nature  has  not  changed; 
the  Christian  religion  has  not  changed;  the  institutions  of 
God  have  not  cliani;ed  ;  —  there  may  be  a  diversity  of  iter- 
ations, but  there  is  the  same  God,  who  speaks  the  same  truth 
for  the  instrument,  the  same  nature  to  be  wrought  upon. 
The  retpiisitions  of  that  God  are  as  rigidly  conformable  to 
the  eternal  and  uncompromising  law  of  right,  as  they  ever 
were :  the  path  of  sentiment  and  life  to  which  truth  would 
lead,  is  no  whit  less  straight  and  direct;  the  nature  to  be  per- 
fected, is  accessible  to  the  same  and  to  no  different  princi- 
ples and  motives,  and  is  to  be  moulded  into  the  same  char- 
acter. Surely,  that  the  Christian  character  is  to  be  inferior 
in  moral  elevation,  that  it  is  to  have  less  of  spirituality 
and  self-consecration  to  principle,  less  of  the  Christlike,  and 
the  Godlike,  than  in  other  days,  will  not  be  pretended 
What  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  such  it  is  now ;  such  as  it 
showed  itself  in  his  example,  such  it  must  be  in  the  lives  of 
his  followers  at  the  present  time.  To  make  it  less  disinter- 
ested, less  unworldly,  less  scrupulously  averse  from  all  con- 
tamhiation  V>f  impurity  and  all  suspicion  of  wrong,  would 
be  to  make  it  another  thing  than  the  Christian  character. 
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To  make  it  more  compatible  with  a  lieart  devoted  to  ambi- 
tion and  gain,  with  a  life  of  thouglitlessncss,  frivolity,  and 
uselcssness,  —  to  make  it  synonymous  with  self-interest,  and 
the  decent  external  proprieties  of  civilized  life,  —  would  be 
to  change  its  definition  from  that  which  its  Master  gave  to  it. 
To  make  it  of  so  pliable  a  texture,  of  so  flexible  and  com- 
plying a  disposition,  that  it  shall  be  consistent  with  any  de- 
gree of  selfishness  and  worldliness  which  does  not  destroy  a 
man's  reputation ;  with  any  devotedness  to  luxury  and  folly, 
or  any  modes  or  forms  of  business  which  are  not  discredita- 
ble; with  any  absorption  in  useless  fancies,  indolent  indul- 
gences, or  money-making  cares,  which  are  not  absolutely 
injurious  to  society;  or,  in  a  word,  with  all  and  any  charac- 
ter of  heart  and  life,  which  does  not  olfend  against  human 
law,  or  honor,  or  fashi(m,  —  is  to  make  it  a  convenient  tool 
for  human  depravity,  instead  of  an  infallible  guide  to  celes- 
tial purity.  And  yet,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  that  there  are 
men  of  all  these  sorts  of  characters,  who  deem  their  lives 
very  sufficiently  religious ;  and  who  are  indignant  against 
the  austerity  and  uncharitableness  of  any  definition  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  would  put  in  jeopardy  their  empty  self- 
complacency. 

There  must  be  some  standard ;  —  and  it  cannot  require 
to  be  proved,  that  it  must  be  a  peculiar  one,  —  a  high  one, 
—  an  inflexible  one  ;  — a  standard,  which  will  not  vary  to 
accommodate  itself  to  different  states  of  society,  or  different 
dispositions  of  individuals ;  but  which,  like  him  who  estab- 
lished it,  is*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  — 
making  the  true  disciple  of  the  first  century  the  same,  in  all 
essential  and  characteristic  features,  with  the  consistent 
Christian  of  the  middle  ages  and  these  latter  days ;  in 
things  indifferent  granting  a  privilege  to  human  imperfec- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  vital  spirit,  the  esseutiol  e\eme.iiV&)  ^^ 
12 
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absolute  cliaractcristics,  domandiiig  imperatively  an  absolute 
and  uiidevintiiiij  coiiforinity. 

Tlie  ;rre;it  daii^ror  is  that  of  admiltinir  too  lax  a  standard. 
The  world  is  always  encronrhinfr  upon  it,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  liiiinan  lit^irt  ixives  way.  It  may  be  that  the  figure  is 
too  stroni;,  which  represents  the  Christian  character  a?  a 
fire  hnriiinir  from  out  of  the  ocean,  which  can  exist  in  the 
midst  of  so  contrary  an  element  only  by  perpetual  miracle; 
but  ciTlainly  th(»re  nrv.  count(Tacting  impulses,  principles, 
and  opinions  in  the  world,  which  render  a  perpetual  effort 
necessary  on  the  })art  of  the  Christian  to  sustain  the  liveli- 
ness and  purity  of  his  faith ;  there  are  influences  from 
s(u:iety,  from  example,  from  without  and  from  within, 
which  tend  constantly  to  secularize  his  feelinrrs,  to  bring 
down  the  tone  of  his  alToctions  and  convictions,  to  dull  his 
susceptibility  to  truth  and  purity.  The  crying  danger  is 
that  of  admittinir  too  low  a  standard.  .Many  a  man,  —  who 
has  learned  what  human  virtue  should  be  from  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  devout  communion  with  God,  and  who,  in 
the  private  contemplations  of  his  early  days,  has  suffered  his 
imairination  to  draw  pictures  of  the  good  people  whom  he 
was  hereafter  to  meet  in  the  world,  —  has  found,  on  entering 
life,  that  his  notions  were  far  above  the  actual  standard  of 
good  men,  that  his  idea  of  the  prevalent  religion  was  too 
beautiful  for  the  Christianity  of  Christians,  was  an  image 
of  something  not  to  be  seen  in  the  world ;  he  has  found 
them  shaking  their  heads  at  him  with  a  wise  and  meaning 
smile,  as  they  informed  him  that  his  notions  of  goodness 
were  impracticable,  that  they  would  do  for  the  closet,  but 
not  for  those  who  know  the  world,  and  must  live  among 
men.  At  first  he  is  disappointed,  shocked,  and  mortified; 
but  he  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  so  lamentable  a 
state  of  things,  ac(\u'iesc.e%  u\  it  &s  unavoidable^  and  comes 
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by  and  by  to  have  his  enthusiasm  as  thoroughly  cooled,  and 
his  ardor  for  perfect  goodness  as  completely  turned  into  dis- 
creet caution,  and  his  charity  as  carefully  guarded  by  self- 
ishness, as  the  older  men  about  him. 

It  has  been  the  disgrace  of  Christians,  that  they  have  not 
stood  out  against  this  worldly  tendency,  and  kept  themselves 
up  to  their  own  temperature  in  spite  of  the  cohl  atmosphere 
of  society.  If  their  souls  had  imbibed  the  full  vitality  of 
their  religion,  if  they  had  been  filled  with  the  spirit  of  its 
life,  they  would  have  found  in  themselves  the  power  of  re- 
sistance, just  as  they  find  it  in  their  bodies.  The  mys- 
terious principle  of  organic  life  imparts  to  the  body  a  sus- 
taining energy,  which  keeps  the  vital  heat  invariably  the 
sainc ; — though  all  around  be  chill,  it  remains  unaltered; 
and  Providence  has  afforded  means  of  aiding  it  to  preserve 
this  temperature  which  protects  it  from  distraction.  When 
the  soul  truly  lives,  it  possesses  a  similar  power  of  resist- 
ance to  external  influence.  The  world  may  operate  upon 
it,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  society  may  close  around  it  with 
its  deadliest  influences;  but  it  has  the  power  of  resist- 
ance ;  it  may  retain  its  own  standard ;  and  God,  by  his 
word  and  Spirit,  has  made  provision  of  means  by  which,  in 
any  extremity  of  exposure,  it  may  be  completely  protected. 
If  men  will  not  use  those  means,  if  they  wUl  not  clothe 
themselves  in  the  protecting  dress  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  they  will  lose  in  the  world  the  warmth  of  their 
devotional  natures,  and  cease  to  enjoy  the  full  health  of  the 
immortal  soul.  It  is  the  disgrace  of  Christians  that  it  has 
so  oilen  been  the  case  with  them.  Some,  many,  have 
HTapped  themselves  in  their  principles  of  holiness,  and 
refused  to  give  place  for  a  moment  to  earthly  solicitation  or 
example,  and  thus  have  exhibited  illustrious  instances  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  Christianity.     Bui,  9\^\  q>>^^\%^Vc^ 
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many,  have  coiiforincd  tlieiii selves  to  the  world,  —  they  have 
dreaded  to  he  siritrnlur,  —  they  have  been  ashamed  to  be  better 
than  others,  —  and  they  have  thns  lost  both  the  influence  with 
otiicrs  and  tlie  peace  within  themselves,  which  they  might 
and  oiiorjit  to  have  possessed.  Hence  it  is  that  society  is 
not  more  thoronghly  Christianized.  The  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity liave  ^one  to  the  world,  instead  of  insisting  that  the 
world  should  come  to  them.  They  have  weakly  given  way. 
Thf^  have  failed  of  |)resenting  that  dignified  and  resolute 
adh(*rence  to  the  convictions  of  conscience,  that  unhesi- 
tating, immovable  devotedness  to  grand  and  immortal  prin- 
ciples, which  their  infinite  imj)ortance  deserves.  Nothing 
less  than  such  dovotedncss  could  persuade  a  worldly-minded 
man,  that  they  actually  believed  in  their  reality  and  eternity. 
How  could  he  be  persuaded,  that  those  men  loved  supremely 
a  better  iind  immortal  life,  who  were  as  eager  and  as  un- 
principled as  others  in  the  struggles  of  this?  How  could 
religion  gain  ground  in  the  world,  when  advocated  by  men 
who  were  constantly  qualifying  and  modifying  the  requisi- 
tions of  their  faith,  to  suit  a  sensual  and  worldly  taste,  and 
accommodate  their  own  tempor;d  interests  ? 

There  is  no  more  serious  mistake  than  the  idea  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  religion  by  diminishing  its  strictness, 
and  thus  bribing  the  favor  of  the  world.  The  world  is  not 
to  be  so  bribed.  It  sees  through  and  despises  the  shallow 
mantmivre.  None  understand  better  than  your  most  de- 
voted worldlings  the  essential  incompatibility  between  their 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  they  feel  iiothiDg  but 
contempt  for  the  weakness  which  thinks  to  attain  their  suf- 
frages by  softening  down  the  requisitions  of  the  eternal  law. 
They  can  read  and  understand  what  the  Lord  requires  of 
them,  and  their  consciences  compel  them  to  admure  its 
u/jtipprouchable  purity.     They  feel  for  it  something  pf  (he 
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reverence  and  awe,  which  it  is  suited  to  impress  on  every 
intelligent  mind.  And  when  they  perceive  its  guardians  and 
friends  so  insensible,  or  so  faithless  to  its  claims,  as  to  press 
upon  men  something  inferior  in  its  stead,  they  view  them  as 
traitors,  and  instead  of  embracing,  on  their  invitation,  a 
cause  which  is  thus  unfaithfully  dealt  with,  they  turn  with 
contempt  and  loathing  from  the  false-hearted  men.  The 
cowardly  and  short-sighted  policy  has  repelled  from  Chris- 
tianity the  very  men  it  was  designed  to  conciliate  and  win. 

Christianity  is  designed  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon 
men  and  the  world.  But  not  a  mixed,  adulterated,  miti- 
gated Christianity.  It  produces  its  effects  by  what  it  is. 
Change  it,  and  its  power  ceases;  make  it  something  else, 
and  its  operations  are  no  longer  the  same.  Say  that,  instead 
of  going  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  soul,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  man,  and  informing  his  entire  spirit 
and  character,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  regulate  his  exterior 
deportment,  and  restrain  him  from  the  grosser  sins, — you 
alter  its  character ;  —  it  is  no  longer  what  Christ  taught, 
and  it  can  no  longer  produce  the  effects  which  he  proposed. 
It  will  excite  a  feeble  interest ;  it  will  awaken  a  feeble  emo- 
tion; it  will  therefore  call  forth  slight  exertion,  and  will  end 
•in  a  feeble  virtue.  Little  will  be  felt,  little,  therefore,  at- 
tempted, very  little  accomplished.  Make  the  way  very  • 
broad  and  easy,  and  many  will  walk  in  it ;  but  whither  will 
it  lead  them  ?  There  can  be  nothing  of  the  striving,  the 
earnestness,  the  energy,  by  which  alone  great  characters  are 
formed,  and  great  enterprises  achieved,  and  an  exalted  virtue 
reached.  It  is  not  the  languor  of  an  easy  path  which  ele- 
vates and  perfects ;  we  must  enter  in  by  a  strait  gate,  we 
must  strive  through  a  narrow  path ;  we  must  seize  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence.  We  must  feel  that  ever^ 
thing  is  at  stake,  and  then  we  shall  be  ie;id^  \.o  ^VXkis^V 
12  • 
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every  thin^r.     Mnko  our  way  so  ea^y  that  nothing  shall  seem 
to  be  at  stake,  and  \vc  sliall  attempt  notliing. 

It  is  pcTfertly  trnc,  and  Gibbon  was  riglit  when  he  said  it, 
—  though  the  unhappy  man  did  it  maliciour^ly,  — that  Chris- 
tianity gained  on  the  world  and  flourished,  at  the  beginning, 
through  its  very  sternness  and  austerity.  It  was  uncom- 
promisintT  in  its  strictness,  and  thus  compelled  attention, 
respect,  adinirati«jn,  awe,  roused  vehement  feeling,  and 
forced  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  men.  And  so  it  has 
been  in  all  ages  since.  The  severest  forms,  the  straitest 
sects,  have  always  had  the  most  re.solute  followers,  have 
always  left  the  strongest,  deepest,  and  most  permanent  im- 
pressions on  the  world.  The  looser  sects  have  had  their 
votaries,  but  they  have  not  exercised  the  greatest  power, 
nor  done  so  much  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  world. 
Even  at  the  pre;?ent  day,  when  monkish  austerity  is  wholly 
out  of  vogue,  and  all  superstitious  strictness  derided,  yet 
now,  the  nn^re  of  rational  severity  of  doctrine  a  sect  up- 
holds, the  more  peremptorily  it  exalts  the  standard  of  reli- 
gious character,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  receive  the  homage 
of  tlie  multitude,  and  to  commend  itself  to  the  tliinking 
friends  of  society  and  man.  This  is  agreeable  to  human 
nature:  — so  much  so,  that  in  all  ages  and  all  religions,  it 
has  been  the  pretence  of  universal  sanctity,  the  show  and 
inculcation  of  a  holier  and  mortified  life,  upon  which  the 
fanatical  or  ambitious  founders  of  sects  liave  built  their 
success.  The  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  doctrines  have 
thus  been  recommended.  But  what  sect  is  to  be  named, 
which  has  signally  prospered  by  an  opposite  policy  and  a 
looser  doctrine?  —  unless,  indeed,  by  such  a  degree  of  lax- 
ity as  has  bec(mie  freedom  from  all  moral  restraint,  and  hss 
thus  destroyed  its  pretence  to  be  called  a  religious  body. 
It  is  idle  to  think  l\\al  \l  m;i^  V^  otherwise  now.     The  world 
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is  said  to  be  more  intelligent ;  society  is  cultivated  and 
refined.  But  unless  religion  be  absolutely  discarded,  men 
still  believe  in  its  exalted  purity  and  holiness ;  and  that 
form  of  religion  will  command  the  surest  homage  and  do 
the  best  work,  which  shall  offer  the  severest  standard  of 
moral  and  spiritual  attainment,  alike  free  from  timid  con- 
cession to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  from  weak  tendency 
to  fanaticism  and  superstition ;  in  other  words,  which  shall 
succeed  most  truly  in  representing  the  character  of  Christ ; 
—  as  bold,  as  unflinching  in  principle  as  he,  yet  as  gentle, 
as  amiable,  and  as  free  from  all  extravagance  and  eccen- 
tricity. 

This,  I  say  to  those  whom  I  address,  is  what  you  are  to 
desire  and  aim  at.  You  might  as  well  be  no  Christians  at 
all,  as  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  this.  You  might 
as  well  abandon  all  hope  of  progress  and  j)rosperity  now,  as 
struggle  on  hoping  to  succeed  by  a  power  of  personal  re- 
ligion less  than  this.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  the  Chris- 
tian character ;  and  neither  human  nature,  nor  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  nor  the  spirit  of  grace,  will  permit  any  satis- 
factory attainments  to  be  made  in  goodness,  by  those  who 
would  substitute  some  other  standard  of  goodness  for  that 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  No  such  attempt  can  succeed. 
Nothing  but  true  principle  can  create  true  virtue.  If  you 
think  to  render  the  true  principle  more  palatable  to  men,  or 
better  adapted  to  them,  by  diluting  it  down  to  the  taste  of 
the  worldly,  you  change  it  from  what  it  is,  you  destroy  pre- 
cisely that  which  constitutes  its  efficiency,  namely,  its  truth, 
and  thus  you  render  it  the  same  in  effect  as  falsehood. 
Christianity  cannot  be  made  this  accommodating  system 
without  ceasing  to  be  Christianity. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  insist  on  a  high  and  uncompro- 
mising standard.     It  were  a  poor  thing  lo  coii\fttk^  ^ot  ^x^v 
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gion  which  benils  to  our  tastes,  conforms  to  our  habits, 
humors  our  prejudices,  and  connives  at  our  selfishness.  All 
these  we  mifrht  have  without  a  religious  system,  as  well  as 
with  it.  No  doctrine  is  worth  a  rational  regard,  which  will 
not  do  sumithing  for  us,  —  which  will  not  lift  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  ab«jve  the  world,  and  transform  us  in  the  renew- 
ing of  our  minds,  and  make  us  fully  conformed  to  the  holy, 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.  Pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  says  the  aj)ostle  James,  consists  in  Holiness  and 
Love :  it  is  to  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
allliction,  and  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world."' 
Our  faith  is  worth  little  to  us,  if  it  do  not  effect  this.  We 
may  glory  in  it  as  we  please;  it  is  but  a  worthless  name,  if 
it  do  not  issue  in  purity  and  philanthropy,  —  if  it  do  not 
work  by  love  and  purify  the  heart.  We  may  argue  for  it 
with  what  power  of  dcMuonstration  we  please,  we  may  eulo- 
gize it  as  with  tiie  tnnirues  of  angels;  if  it  have  not  wrought 
in  us  the  great  transformation  which  Christ  designed,  if  it 
do  not  prove  its  divinity  by  its  effects  on  character,  who  will 
heed  the  tones  of  admiration  in  which  we  laud  it?  who  will 
credit  our  sincerity  ? 

1  would  ask,  with  all  humility  and  earnestness,  whether 
the  comnmnity  is  awake  to  these  considerations.  We  need 
not  overl(M)k  the  disadvantages  of  its  position.  We  may 
make  due  allowance  for  the  encumbrances  and  drawbacks 
which  result  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
come  into  existence,  and  from  the  heterogeneous  character 
which  has  been  im{)arted  to  it  by  the  confusion  and  troubles 
of  the  times.  To  these  circumstances  1  have  adverted  on 
a  former  page;  they  are  such  as  to  demand  a  charitable 
judgment,  and  candid  allowance,  which  will  by  many  be 
denied  them.  But  make  what  allowance  may  be  reasonable, 
stiU,  if  circumstances  are  unpropitious,  there  is  only  the 
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more  imperative  call  for  exertion  in  order  to  surmount  them, 
and  to  do  our  duty  in  spite  of  them.  To  yield  to  them,  to 
acquiesce  in  their  neutralizing  and  palsying  influences,  to 
suffer  them  to  put  to  sleep  our  zeal  and  philanthropy,  would 
be  unpardonable  treachery  to  a  great  trust.  May  we  aban- 
don a  cause  because  circumstances  are  adverse  ?  May  we 
labor  in  it  languidly,  for  the  very  reason  that  vehement 
efforts  are  requisite  in  order  to  its  advancement  ?  We  have 
in  view  one  grand  object,  —  namely,  to  insure  to  Christian- 
ity its  full,  its  legitimate  authority  in  society  and  over  men. 
In  order  to  this,  we  are  professedly  seeking  to  extend  and 
complete  the  Reformation.  If  there  be  impediments  in  any 
of  the  circumstances  and  accidents  of  the  times,  they  must 
be  strenuously  resisted.  Every  means  must  be  employed, 
every  heart  and  hand  must  be  engaged.  The  pulpit  must 
assume  a  more  earnest  and  stimulating  tone,  and  the  press  a 
more  determined  emphasis,  and  thus  urge  home  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  community  the  fervent,  bold,  persevering 
expostulations  which  the  sacred  importance  of  the  enterprise 
demands.  Every  believer  must  apply  himself  to  the  work, 
and  inquire,  and  talk,  and  pray,  and  act,  until  all  arrive  at 
that  elevation  of  the  spiritual  life,  which  as  yet  is  only  ap- 
proached, but  which  must  be  arrived  at  before  a  Christian 
community  can  be  fully  worthy  of  its  name. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  favorable.  The  movement 
has  been  long  begun,  and  is  prosperously  going  on.  May 
God  speed  it!  Our  churches,  our  Sunday  schools,  our 
books,  and  our  various  organizations  for  mutual  aid  and 
charitable  action,  are  gratifying  tokens  of  advancement ; 
they  show  that  the  true  spirit  is  at  work ;  they  encourage  us 
to  labor  and  pray  for  its  extension,  confident  that  God  will 
hear  our  prayer,  and  that  success  will  reward  our  labors. 
Let  us,  then,  redouble  our  labors  and  out  pt^^^i^.    \iKX.  m^ 
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contend  valifinlly  lor  these  practical  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ments. The  times  are  pn>pitious;  ;dl  things  are  ready; 
there  is  something  lor  every  man  to  do.  Kvery  man  has, 
first  of  all,  a  mighty  work  to  fmish  in  his  own  character;  — 
he  has,  in  watchfulness  and  prayer,  to  govern  and  perfect 
his  own  spirit,  and,  in  disinterested  love,  to  seek  the  g«KMi 
of  those  around  him.  He  has  to  do  his  share  toward  the 
diffusion  uf  elevated  principles,  toward  giving  a  Chrisli;ui 
tone  to  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  toward  imbuing  its 
convcrsati<m,  its  spirit,  its  habits,  with  the  purity,  geullc- 
ness,  peacefuhiess,  and  love  of  right,  which  ought  to  char- 
acterize communities  of  Christians.  Much  activity  is 
recpiisite  in  order  to  this  end.  Very  much  is  to  be  done  to 
make  society  what  it  should  be;  very  much  before  it  will 
realize  the  image  drawn  in  the  New  Testament.  It  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  strenuous  fidelity  of  individual  Chris- 
tians ;  and  no  one  can  be  accounted  guiltless,  who  neglects 
by  word  and  example  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  hasten  the 
desirable  consummation. 

But  individuals  cannot  do  it  alone.  Their  single  action 
will  effect  something ;  but  it  is  their  combined  action  only 
which  can  bring  about  the  perftjct  result.  And  therefore, 
if  I  am  asked  what  is  the  great  lesson  of  expediency 
and  duty  to  be  drawn  from  the  snrvey  now  taken  of  the 
position,  character,  circumstances,  and  relations  of  this 
Christian  community,  I  should  answer,  the  imperioas  ne- 
cessity of  more  general  and  affectionate  union  and  coop- 
eration in  the  cause  of  truth  and  happiness.  I  should  say, 
You  stand  in  a  peculiar  posture ;  you  are  pledged  to  apecu- 
liar  work,  —  peculiar  and  vast:  —  you  are  embarrassed  bj 
peculiar  and  multifarious  impediments;  —  and  nothingbut 
the  lof\iest  virtue,  and  the  most  devoted  faith,  and  the  most 
cucrgetic  and  unquenchable  zeal^  will  enable  you  to  cany 
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through  your  work,  and  accomplish  what  Providence  has 
apparently  offered  to  you  to  accomplish.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  that  the  single-handed  efforts  of 
insulated  individuals  shall  be  sufficient.  The  requisite  zeal 
cannot  be  kindled,  the  necessary  determination  cannot  be 
excited,  the  needed  information  cannot  be  spread,  without 
much  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  much  action  of  heart 
on  heart  You  must  unite  your  hearts,  your  prayers,  your 
strength.  You  must  meet  together,  and  talk  about  these 
things;  excite,  encourage,  admonish  each  other,  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  good  works.  Devotion,  in  this  cold 
world,  needs  the  cheering  stimulus  of  sympathy ;  virtue,  in 
this  tempting  world,  needs  the  strength  of  public  counte- 
nance; philanthropy,  in  this  selfish  world,  requires  the  sup- 
port and  courage  of  numbers.  You  must  pray  together  in 
social  circles  assembled  for  the  purpose ;  converse  together 
of  your  trials,  wants,  and  duties,  of  the  demands  of  the  truth, 
of  the  necessities  of  the  church,  of  the  capacities,  glories, 
infirmities,  degradation,  and  destiny  of  this  immortal  na- 
ture; and  thus  enkindle  a  livelier  flame  of  piety,  a  warmer 
zeal  for  truth,  a  bolder  action  for  charity,  and  a  more  eager 
aspiration  afler  the  spiritual  life.  In  order  to  this  end, 
I  know  nothing  to  be  more  earnestly  desired  than  the 
increase  of  these  means  of  social  and  mutual  religious 
improvement.  The  times  cry  out  for  them.  Wherever 
adopted,  they  have  been  signally  blessed.  So  few  have  the 
ability  to  excite  their  own  souls  and  set  themselves  to  work, 
that  thousands,  when  left  alone,  would  sink  down  to  cold, 
inactive  selfishness,  who,  if  placed  in  frequent  contact  with 
their  fellow-believers,  would  become  generous,  ardent,  en- 
terprising promoters  of  every  good  design. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means  that  should 
be  employed,  there  can  be  no  doubtfulness  ies\i^^Vva,^  ^^ 
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greatness  of  the  object.  The  hints  which  I  have  rudely 
thrown  out  on  the  peculiarities,  the  hazards,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  present  crisis  might  be  extended  to  a  volume, 
and  ought  to  be  written  in  characters  of  fire.  Weakly  as 
they  are  here  presented,  they  cannot  be  wholly  without 
force ;  and  if  any  man  of  powerful  and  earnest  mind  per- 
ceives their  justice  and  urgency,  I  leave  it  in  charge  with 
him  to  set  them  forth  in  their  proper  strength,  and  press 
them  on  the  attention  and  conscience  of  the  public.  If  I 
can  rouse  one  such  mind  to  speak  to  the  times  in  the 
prophet-like  tone  in  which  they  ought  to  be  addressed,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  lift  my  voice  in  vain. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  attempted  to  perform  a  duty. 

"  But  all  is  in  his  hand,  whose  praiso  I  seek  ; 
Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
Whose  approbation  —  prosper  even  mine.'' 
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I  STAND  here,  this  evening,  at  the  request  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  in  this  county,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  I  therefore  feel  that  it  will  be  expected 
of  me  to  direct  my  remarks  to  a  consideration  of  that  system 
of  faith  which  it  is  designed  to  advocate  and  support.  Any 
other  topics  would  be  foreign  to  the  occasion.  And  I  the 
more  cheerfully  address  myself  to  these,  because  it  not 
only  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  declaring  my  devout  ad- 
herence to  the  simple  and  glorious  truths  of  our  faith,  but 
also  offers  occasion  for  some  general  remarks,  which  the 
character  of  the  times  seems  to  call  for,  and  which,  I  cannot 
but  hope,  may  be  of  service  to  the  holy  cause  of  Christ.  If, 
in  attempting  both  these  objects,  I  shall  make  large  de- 
mands on  your  attention,  I  rely  on  your  candor  and  interest 
in  the  subject,  to  give  it  patiently.  You  must  be  sensible, 
brethren,  that  it  is  a  serious  work,  and  one  of  no  slight  re- 
sponsibility, in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  becomes  us  to 
enter  upon  it  with  composed  and  sober  minds ;  looking  with- 
out passion  or  prejudice  for  the  truth,  and  doing  and  saying 
nothing  which  we  should  be  unMrilling  to  Vi^^«  \«\\.\i<eiB»^ 
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and  licard  by  God,  and  carried  in  by  the  recording  angel  at 
the  last  day. 

Under  this  impression  I  address  you  as  Unitarians,  who 
have  associated  yourselves  for  the  defence  and  promulgation 
of  that  truth  which  God  has  revealed  to  you  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  you  regard  as  the  light  and  hope  of  your 
souls.  I  wisli,  first,  to  remind  you  of  the  reasons  you  have 
for  so  regarding  it,  and  then  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  re- 
specting the  temper  and  manner  in  which  you  should  conduct 
yourselves  in  relation  to  it. 

One  or  two  things  arc  to  be  observed,  before  entering  on 
the  subject. 

First.  Various  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  from  the  very  time  of 
the  apostles,  all  professing  to  be  drawn  from  their  writ- 
ings, and  each  having  more  or  less  in  common  with  all  the 
others.  Of  these,  you  have  chosen  that  which  ia  comm<»Iy 
styled  Unitarian,  because  it  allows  no  object  of  divine 
worship  but  God  the  Father.  But  in  preferring  this,  be  it 
remembered,  we  do  not  reject  every  thing  contained  in  other 
systems  of  faith.  Far  from  it.  We  hold  much  in  common 
with  those  which  are  even  most  at  variance  with  cor  own. 
We  think  that  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian  system 
are  held  in  common  by  tliem  and  by  us.  We  therefore,  of 
course,  regard  them  as  Christians,  professing  and  fidlowiog 
the  same  Lord.  We  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  fellcnr- 
ship.  We  do  not  exclude  them  from  the  same  table.  We 
cannot  do  it  —  for  we  have  too  much  in  common  that  is  sa- 
cred and  dear,  and  we  anticipate  the  day  when  all  separation 
shall  cease,  and  we  shall  sit  down  together  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  our  argn- 
ments  respecting  those  doctrines  peculiar  to  them  which  we 
reject,  and  which  we  are  too  apt,  very  unwisely,  to  regard  as 
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if  they  corrupted  the  whole  religion.  But  it  is  not  so ;  and 
no  disgust  at  single  points,  of  whatever  magnitude  tliey  may 
be,  should  cause  us  to  regard  with  dislike,  or  treat  with  con- 
tumely, the  whole  of  another  system. 

I  would  further  premise,  that,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  just  named,  if  it  were  possible  to  state  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  system  I  advocate  without  the  express 
contradiction  of  any  other  doctrine,  I  should  greatly  prefer 
to  do  it.  But  this  would  be  impossible.  We  cannot  prove 
that  God  is  One,  without  implying,  in  the  very  terms,  that 
some  have  believed  him  to  be  Three.  We  cannot  assert  the 
one,  without,  of  course,  denying  the  other,  which  is  the  cur- 
rent doctrine.  Whence  it  is  that  we  have  given  occasion  to 
those  who  dislike  our  opinions,  to  say  that  Unitarian  ism 
"  consists  in  not  believing,"  which,  however,  is  a  very  un- 
kind play  upon  words,  and  might  with  perfect  justice  be  re- 
torted. They  do  not  believe  that  the  Father  is  the  only  true 
God,  that  Jesus  is  but  the  Son  of  God,  that  man  is  born  in- 
nocent. They  do  not  believe  that  transubstantiation  is  a 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  that  the  pope  is  the  head  of  the 
church.  We  might  make  out  a  long  list  of  denials  like 
these;  but  we  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  it  placed  them 
among  unbelievers.  To  say  that  the  faith  of  one  sect  con- 
sists in  not  believing,  because  it  denies  the  peculiarities  of 
another  sect,  or  of  all  other  sects,  is  ridiculous  in  point  of 
argument,  and  ungenerous  in  point  of  application.  We  re- 
joice to  say,  for  ourselves,  that  our  system  does  consist  in 
''  not  believing  "  the  articles  of  Trinitarianism  and  Calvin- 
ism, so  far  as  those  systems  are  concerned;  but  it  consists 
jet  more  in  believing  all  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  so  far  as 
ikey  are  concerned.  If  we  could  find  Trinitarianism  and 
Calvinism  there,  we  should  of  course  believe  them  too. 

It  is  not  that  Trinity  is  a  mystery  —  that  is,  if  ^om  xsi^osi 
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by  mystery  what  we  cannot  fully  understand  or  explain. 
This  circumstance  may  create  a  difficulty  in  many  minds; 
but  still,  if  we  found  it  testified  to  in  Scripture  as  an  unques- 
tionable and  essential  doctrine,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve it  any  more  than  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  that  God  foreknows  all 
things,  and  that  yet  man  is  a  free  agent.  What  we  want  is 
PROOF.  We  do  not  find  it  written.  We  do  find  that  God 
is  revealed  to  be  One;  but  ice  do  not  find  that  he  is  revealed 
to  be  Three  —  neither  three  "  persons,"  nor  three  "  subsist- 
ences," nor  three  "  distinctions,"  nor  three  "somewhats,"  for 
each  of  these  words  has  been  used  to  explain  the  doctrine. 

That  God  is  revealed  to  be  One,  is  a  point  which  I  need 
not  stop  to  prove ;  for  no  one  denies  it  We  have  this  great 
advantage  —  that  we  profess  a  doctrine  on  this  point  which 
none  presumes  to  question.  It  would  therefore  be  con- 
suming time  to  no  purpose  to  quote  passages  in  support 
of  it. 

I  therefore  pass  to  the  other  proposition  —  We  do  not 
find  in  Scripture  that  God  is  revealed  to  be  Three.  This 
is  the  doctrine  opposed  to  our  faith,  and  which  it  is  neces- 
sary distinctly  to  disprove  in  upholding  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 
In  doing  this,  we  go  to  the  Bible  for  instruction ;  and  may 
He,  who  blessed  man  with  that  precious  volume,  aid  us  now 
in  so  unfolding  its  testimony,  that  we  may  "  speak  concern- 
ing him  the  thing  which  is  right" 

Recurring,  then,  to  the  sacred  volume,  we  draw  from 
it  the  following  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity :  — 

I.  The  terms  which  are  necessary  to  the  very  Uaiemmi  of 
the  doctrine^  and  which  cannot  well  be  avoided  by  ikote  who 
hold  it^  are  not  found  in  Scripture.    The  words  J\rmUy, 
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triune — Jehovah  Jesus  —  Crod-man,  are  not  in  the  Scrijy- 
ture.  We  nowhere  find  the  expression  God  the  Son,  but 
always  the  Son  of  God;  nowhere  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  expressions 
Jirst  person,  second  person,  third  person,  three  persons,  are 
not  found.  Now,  if  the  very  words  which  are  necessary  to 
express  the  doctrine,  are  not  in  the  Scriptures,  how  can  we 
suppose  the  doctrine  itself  to  be  there  ?  If  the  sacred  writers 
meant  to  teach  this  doctrine,  how  is  it  possible  they  should 
not  sometimes  have,  used  the  words  which  are  now  used  in 
regard  to  it? 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  stated  in 
express  terms,  while  that  of  the  sole  divinity  of  the  Father  is 
taught  in  language  the  most  erplicit  and  direct. 

There  are  only  three  texts  which  speak  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  in  formal  connection ;  and  neither  of  these 
declares  them  to  be  three  equal  persons  in  the  Divinity. 
Now,  is  this  possible  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  that  the 
apostles  should  never  name  them  together  but  three  times, 
and  then  not  speak  of  their  being  one  God  ? 

Indeed,  I  am  wrong  to  say  three  texts;  there  are  only 
two ;  for  one  of  the  three  passages  to  which  I  referred  is 
well  known  to  be  no  part  of  the  Bible ;  viz.  1  John  v.  7. 
There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  This 
verse,  every  body  knows,  was  never  written  by  St.  John,  but 
has  been  added  to  this  epistle  since  his  day.  John  wrote  in 
Greek ;  but  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  do 
not  contain  it  It  is  found  only  in  the  Latin.  It  has  there- 
fore no  right  to  a  place  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ought  to 
be  rejected.  It  is  rejected  by  all  impartial  scholars  of  every 
denomination,  who  have  inquired  oonceiuvii^  '\V    T^x^ 
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are,  therefore,  only  two  texts  which  formally  name  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  connection. 

The  first  is  the  form  of  baptism,  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 
Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  the  tliree  are  placed  in  con- 
nection. But  observe  the  mode  of  expression.  Does  it  say 
that  they  arc  three  persons?  No,  it  does  not  say  that  they 
are  persons  at  ail.  Does  it  assert  that  they  constitute  one 
God  ?  No.  Docs  it  say  that  each  is  God  ?  No  such  thing. 
Does  it  say  that  thoy  are  all  equal  ?  No  such  thing.  Does 
it  say  they  arc  all  to  be  worshiped?  No.  Then  it  does 
not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  If  it  neither  declares 
them  to  be  three  persons,  nor  ecjual  to  each  other,  nor  each 
to  be  God,  nor  each  to  be  worshiped,  then  it  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  text,  2  Corinthians  xiii.  14. 
Tlie  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  alL  It 
is  not  here  said  that  each  is  God,  nor  that  all  are  equal,  nor 
that  all  arc  to  be  worshiped,  nor  that  all  together  constitute 
one.  Therefore  it  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Nay,  it  virtually  denies  it.  For,  as  you  observe,  it  does  not 
speak  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  but  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Observe  the  difference, 
and  consider  what  it  implies.  Would  a  Trinitarian  express 
himself  in  these  words  and  in  this  order,  when  intending  to 
express  his  doctrine  ?  If  it  were  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  we 
should  of  course  regard  them  as  three,  and  not  one,  unless 
expressly  instructed  to  the  contrary ;  how  much  more  where 
the  words  run,  Jesus  Christ  —  and  Chd  —  and  the  Hdj 
Spirit !  So  that  there  is  only  one  text  which  unites  the  terms 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  that  one  says  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Now,  I  ask  seriously^  if  it  had  been 
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intended  to  teach  that  doctrine,  is  it  possible  that  this  should 
be  the  case  ? 

It  is  thus  plain  that  this  doctrine  is  nowhere  taught  in 
express  terms.  You  then  say,  it  is  perhaps  taught  indirectly 
and  by  necessary  implication.  I  answer,  it  is  impossible 
this  should  be,  because  the  doctrine  that  the  Father  alone 
IS  God,  is  taught  in  the  most  direct  and  absolute  terms  that 
language  will  admit,  so  as  positively  to  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion every  other  doctrine,  and  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  in- 
ferring any  other  from  indirect  expressions. 

That  this  is  so,  may  be  seen  at  once  from  a  few  plain  and 
explicit  texts,  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  decisive. 

1.  John  xvii.  3.  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  —  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent.  This  is  the  language  of  our  Lord  himself 
in  prayer.  Now,  that  he  was  at  prayer,  proves  that  he  him- 
self could  not  be  God ;  for  God  never  prays.  But,  besides 
this,  he  strongly  asserts  that  tlie  Father  only  is  God.  It 
could  not  be  asserted  more  strongly. 

2.  Mark  xiii.  32.  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man ;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven ;  neither  the 
Son  ;  but  the  Father.  This  is  the  language  of  our  Lord. 
He  declares  that  he  does  not  know  the  time  of  that  day  and 
hour ;  that  the  Father  only  knows.  Therefore  the  Father 
only  can  be  God ;  for  God  knows  all  things. 

3.  1  Timothy  ii.  5.  There  is  one  God —  and  one  Me- 
diaior  between  God  and  men,  the  mem  Christ  Jesus.  What 
can  assert  more  positively  than  this  that  Jesus  is  not  the 
one  God? 

4.  1  Corinthians  viii.  6.  But  to  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  ars  all  things,  and  we  in  him ; 
and  ONE  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and 
we  by  him.    This  text  is  very  positive,    ll  dec\«i«fl&  ^"^X 
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Jesus  is  our  Lord;  but  that  the  Father  only  is  our  God. 
Can  language  be  devised  which  shall  declare  it  more  posi- 
tively? 

5.  Ephcsians  iv.  5,  6,  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism,  ONE  God  and  Fatuer  of  all,  who  is  above  all^  and 
through  ally  and  in  you  all.  What  can  tlie  apostle  mean  by 
this  separation  of  our  Lord  from  the  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  if  it  do  not  intimate  the  Father's  complete  and  unri- 
valled supremacy  I  What  words  can  sp'Sak  it,  if  such  words 
as  these  mean  any  thing  else  ? 

I  ask  you  then,  seriously,  —  in  the  fear  and  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  —  if 
these  hve  positive,  explicit  assertions,  that  the  Father  only  is 
God,  ought  not  to  %ex  the  question  at  rest  in  our  minds  ? 
While  we  have  these  plain  and  intelligible  declarations  of 
the  divine  wi)rd,  —  which  never  have  been  and  never  can  be 
made  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  three  equal  persons  in 
the  Gwlhead,  — ought  we  to  be  turned  from  our  faith  by  any 
arguments  which  might  be  drawn  from  more  obscure  pas- 
sages ?  Ought  we  to  take  up  the  opposite  doctrine,  because 
it  may  be  ingeniously  inferred  from  difficult  and  controverted 
texts?  Are  we  not  bound  by  these  plain  declarations  T  And 
while  they  stand  in  our  Bibles,  uncontrovcrted  and  unre- 
futed,  shall  it  be  said  that  we  reject  the  testimony  of  God,  and 
depart  from  the  oracles  of  truth  ?  For  myself,  so  long  as  the 
glorious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  is  built  up  on  these 
Five  Sacred  Pillars,  I  must  confide  in  it  as  the  truth  of 
God.  If  the  Holy  Oracle  can  announce  any  truth  plainly 
and  unequivocally,  it  has  so  announced  this.  To  ray  ear,  it 
speaks  in  language  the  most  unambiguous  and  the  least  su^ 
ceptible  of  perversion.  While  I  abide  by  it  in  these  plain 
texts,  I  know  what  I  believe,  I  have  the  sure  word  of  truth. 
If  I  forsake  these  for  the  sake  of  reasoning  oat  anothier  doo 
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trine  from  more  difRcult  passages,  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
reason  may  not  deceive  me  in  the  process,  and  lead  me  to 
wrong  conclusions.  I  am  safer,  therefore,  to  abide  by  the  tes- 
timony inscribed  on  these  Five  Pillars,  which  I  can  read  as 
I  run. 

in.  As  these  fundamental  texts  most  plainly  teach  the 
supremacy  of  the  Father,  so  there  are  equally  decisive  texts 
respecting  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  go  to  confirm  it  Let  us  attend  to 
these. 

1.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the  language  which  is  commonly 
used  respecting  our  Lord  Jesus,  Is  it  such  as  implies  that 
he  is  the  same  with  Almighty  God  ?  Take  his  testimony 
respecting  himself.  — "I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will."  — 
"  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing."  —  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing 
of  himself." —  "  The  Father  that  is  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works."  —  He  calls  himself  "him  whom  the  Father  hath 
sanctified  and  sent."  —  He  says,  "I  am  come  in  my  Father's 
name."  And  afler  his  resurrection  he  says,  *'  1  ascend  to 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." 
— Ponder  these  expressions;  weigh  these  words;  and  say 
whether  they  be  the  words  of  one  who  would  represent  him- 
self as  the  independent  God. 

Take  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  approved  of  God,  by  signs  and  wonders  which  God 
did  by  him."  —  "  Appointed  to  be  a  Prince  and  Savior,"  — 
"  at  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,"  —  **  made  both  Lord  and 
Christ"  —  because  of  his  obedience  unto  death,  **  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name," 
—  in  the  end  he  shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." — Weigh  these  ex- 
preasiona  deliberately,  and  consider  whethei  il  >^  "^onsK^^b 
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that  they  should  be  constantly  used  concerning  Almighty 
God.  But  such  as  these  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  every  part 
of  the  New  Testament 

Consider  the  terms  of  faith  in  him  which  were  required  of 
his  disciples.  Were  they  such  as  implied  his  supreme  di- 
vinity ?  Remember  the  confession  of  Peter  —  "  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God"  —  and  with  this 
Jesus  was  satisfied.  Remember  the  confession  of  Martha 
—  "I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  "  —  and 
he  required  no  more.  Remember  the  reason  which  John 
gives  for  writing  his  Gospel  —  ''These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
Who  docs  John  say  is  bom  of  God  ?  "  Whoso  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."  Who  does  he  say 
overcomes  the  world?  ''  He  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God."  What  was  the  preaching  of  the  apostles? 
Look  through  the  book  of  Acts,  and  you  will  find  the  burden 
of  it  to  be,  *'  Reasoning  from  the  Scriptures,  and  testifying 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  Now,  is  it  possible,  that  in  all 
which  is  thus  said  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  faith  in  Je- 
sus,—  when  believers  were  to  be  received  into  the  church, 
and  their  immortal  interests  were  depending,  —  is  it  possible 
that  they  should  not  have  been  required  to  believe  him  the 
Almighty  God,  if  he  were  so?  Would  he  and  the  apo^ 
ties  have  so  solemnly  assured  them  that  faith  in  him  u  the 
jSbfi  of  €hd  was  sufficient,  if  in  truth  he  had  been  the  eter- 
nal God? 

2.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  as  decisively  drawn  from 
the  language  perpetually  used  respecting  the  Hoiy  Spirit  — 
language  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  dinne  per- 
son distinct  from  the  Father,  and  equal  with  him.  The 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out,  ekmi,  gtvm — given 
wiikaut  measure;  men  are  said  to  be  begptixti  with  it^JUkd 
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h  it,  to  partake  of  it.     But  this  cannot  be  said  of  a  per- 

It  signifies  evidently  a  divine  influence ;  and  that  may 

cend  from  the  person  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  from  some 

inct   person.     God   does  not   become   another  person, 

ause   he   gives  his  spirit  to  men.     When  Paul  visited 

ftesus,  he  found  certain  Christians  there,  and  asked  them 

hey   had  received  the   Holy   Ghost.      They  answered, 

;  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 

ost.     How  is  this  ?    The  Holy  Ghost  a  person  in  the 

Ihead,  equal  with  the  Father,  and  essential  to  salvation 

enow  him,  and  yet  these  disciples  never  heard  of  him  t 

K)6sible;    and  therefore  impossible  that  it  should  be  a 

d  person  in  the  Deity  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  equal 

ower  and  glory.     No  —  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of 

Paul  tells  us  what  it  is,  when  he  says,  ''  As  no  man 

reth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which 

him,  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit 

id."     The  spirit  of  God  is  God   himself,  just  as  the 

of  a  man  is  the  man  himself,  and  not  a  separate  per- 

And  thus  the  single  supremacy  of  the  Father  remains 

ted. 

'here  are,  also,  many  expressions  respecting  Jesus  and 
y  Spirit  in  connection  with  each  other,  which  con- 
evidence  that  the  Father  alone  is  God.     It  will  be 
t  to  cite  these  without  comment;  since  the  mere 
of  them  will  show  how  utterly  irreconcilable  they 
the  idea  of  three  persons,  alike  equal  and  supreme, 
minted  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
T."  —  "  Jesus  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
\y  Ghost."  —  "  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  meas* 
im."  —  '*  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  the  Spirit  thtt 
you."  —  Consider  what  each  o£  \hie«i^  \fvn«geA 
14 
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must  mean  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  true,  and  you 
will  perceive  them  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it. 

IV.  Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  exhibited  in  particular  classes  of  texts.  We  may 
now  turn  to  some  considerations  drawn  from  the  general 
style  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  we  shall  find  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  so  pervades  and  gives  a  com- 
plexion to  the  Now  Testament,  that  if  we  could  conceive 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  true,  it  would  alter  the 
complexion  of  tlie  whole.  It  would  not  be  such  as  it  is,  if 
that  doctrine  were  true. 

This  may  be  partially  illustrated  from  the  devotional  char- 
acter of  the  New  Testament ;  from  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples toward  their  Lord ;  from  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
toward  him,  and  toward  them ;  and  from  the  controversies 
of  that  afjc. 

1.  Look  at  the  devotional  character  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  If  the  apostles  worshiped  God  in  three  persons,  it 
will  so  appear  throughout  their  conduct  and  writings;  it 
will  characterize  their  devout  expressions  every  where. 
And  this  the  more  especially,  because  they  were  Jews,  — 
of  a  people  who  worshiped  God  with  a  strict  and  most  jeal- 
ous regard  to  his  unity  —  and  they  could  not  have  changed 
their  practice  in  this  particular  without  the  change  being 
most  strikingly  observable.  Yet  we  have  no  intimation  of 
such  a  change.  They  appear  to  have  gone  on  with  the 
worship  of  the  one  God  of  their  fathers,  without  any  altera 
ation  in  their  views.  When  Paul  was  converted,  he  most 
have  passed  —  supposing  the  Trinity  to  be  a  Christian  doc- 
trine—  from  believing  Jesus  a  blasphemous  impostor,  to 
believing  him  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Is  there  the  least  hint  of 
such  an  amazing  change  ?    He  speaks  with  admiralioa  and 
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rapture  of  the  new  views  and  feelings  which  he  had  enjoyed 
with  his  new  faith.  But  all  the  rest  together  was  not  so 
astonishing  and  wonderful  as  this,  if  it  had  been  so.  Yet 
he  nowhere  alludes  to  it.  Is  it,  then,  possible  that  it  could 
have  been  so  1  that  so  great  a  revolution  of  feeling  should 
leave  no  trace  1  He  speaks  frequently  of  his  prayers.  And 
how  ?  **  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  leather  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  "  Making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers, 
that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory, 
may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom."  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  to  whom  Paul  directed  his  worship.  His  epistles 
contain  many  doxologies  and  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God. 
And  in  what  terms?  Always  to  one  person,  God  the 
Father.  And  not  once,  either  in  his  epistles  or  any  other 
writing  of  the  Bible,  is  a  doxology  to  be  found,  which 
ascribes  praise  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  or  to  the 
Trinity  in  any  form.  The  New  Testament  contains,  I 
think,  twenty-eight  ascriptions  in  various  forms ;  and  from 
not  one  of  them  could  you  learn  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  dreamed  of  in  that  day. 

Honor  is,  doubtless,  ascribed  to  the  Savior  in  terms  of 
gratitude,  love,  and  rapture.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
How  could  they,  who  had  seen  him,  avoid  it,  when  we,  who 
have  not  seen  him,  are  constrained  to  love  him,  and,  through 
our  faith  in  him,  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  ?  Ascrip- 
tions of  gratitude  and  honor  to  the  Savior  who  will  not 
render?  But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  be  the  Almighty 
God.  When  the  company  around  the  throne  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  Apocalypse,  as  uttering  a  new  song  of  blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  to  Hhn  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb,  it  never  can  be  understood  that  they  attribute 
divinity  to  the  Lamb ;  for  he  is  standing  in  the  mid&i  o;f  iK^ 
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eldcrSy  and  is  praised  because  Jie  was  slain.  This  is  not  a 
description  suitable  to  God.  And  thus,  while  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament overflows  with  warm  expressions  of  reverence  and 
gratitude  toward  Jesus,  it  is  as  to  the  Son  of  God,  and 
reserves  all  worship  of  God  for  the  Father.  Jesus  himself 
worshiped  the  Fatlier.  The  language  of  the  apostles  was, 
**  Giving  thanks  always  to  God,  even  the  Father,  through 
Jesus  Christ."  And  when  honor  to  the  Son  is  spoken  of, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  is  ^*  to  the  glory  of  God  tkt 
Father." 

Such  is  the  devotional  aspect  of  the  New  Testament^ 
an  aspect  it  could  not  possibly  present,  if  the  disciples  had 
practised,  and  meant  to  teach,  the  worship  of  God  in  three 
persons. 

a.  The  manner  in  which  the  disciples  conducted  themsehes 
toward  their  Master,  is  a  certain  proof  to  the  same  point 
Conceive  that  they  supposed  him  to  be  Infinite  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  whom  they  had  been  adoring  from  their 
childhood  in  the  strong  and  awful  reverence  of  the  Mosaic 
worship;  and  could  they  have  lived  and  conversed  with  him 
freely  as  they  did  ?  Could  Peter  have  rebuked  and  denied 
him  —  Judas  have  betrayed  him — and  all  forsaken  him? 
Impossible — perfectly  impossible.  Their  whole  intercourse 
with  him  must  have  worn  a  wholly  different  complexion. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  have  lived  with  one  whom  they 
knew  to  be  God,  and  yet  to  have  conducted  themselves  as 
if  he  were  not. 

3.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  conduct  pf  the 
Jews  toward  hint.  If  they  had  supposed  him  to  be  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  is  it  possible  that  they  should  have  treated 
him  with  violence  and  contempt  ?  If  they  did  not  suppose 
it,  yet  knew  that  he  claimed  to  be  such,  and  that  his  apostles 
so  regarded  him,  they  must  have  looked  upon  him  with 
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horror,  as  the  highest  blasphemer.  And  would  not  this  have 
sometimes  appeared  ?  This  is  a  very  strong  point.  When 
he  was  accused  before  their  council,  and  the  charge  was  blas- 
phemy, they  were  evidently  at  no  small  straits  to  support  the 
charge.  The  only  evidence  which  they  could  at  last  adduce 
was,  that  he  had  said  he  could  raise  up  the  Temple  in  three 
days.  Now,  if  he  had  ever  claimed,  in  any  way,  to  be 
Almighty  God,  or  had  given  any  intimation  that  he  desired 
to  be  so  considered,  would  they  not  have  remembered  it 
against  him  at  such  a  moment  ?  When  they  were  eager  to 
seize  on  the  most  trifling  circumstance,  when  they  sought 
for  false  witness  long  before  they  could  find  one,  is  it  to  be 
believed  they  would  pass  by  such  a  charge  as  this  ?  And 
as  they  were  entirely  silent  concerning  it,  is  it  not  certain 
that  he  could  never  have  made  any  such  claim  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this  consideration. 
Yet  it  may  be  corroborated,  if  not  strengthened,  by  advert- 
ing to  a  remarkable  incident  in  his  history.*  Some  of  the 
Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion,  took  up  stones  to  stone  him. 
He  inquired  the  cause  of  their  violence.  They  answered, 
"  Because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  To 
this  he  replied  by  a  positive  denial,  and  by  a  full  explanation 
cleared  himself  of  the  charge,  saying  that  he  claimed  to 
be  only  "  the  Son  of  God."  After  this  they  seem  never 
to  have  repeated  the  accusation  —  not  even  when  they 
were  ready  to  take  unfair  measures  for  his  condemnation. 
And  yet  —  strange  to  say  —  this  explanation,  which  satisfied 
his  enemies,  has  not  prevented  his  followers  from  still  insist- 
ing to  repeat  the  charge  which  he  refuted  —  that  he,  being 
a  man,  made  himself  God. 

4.    The  conduct  of  the  Jews  toward  the  disciples  proves  that 

•  John  X.  31. 
14* 
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tlicy  knew  nothing  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  They  were 
active  in  establishing  a  new  dispensation  of  religion,  and 
thus  drew  on  themselves  the  obloquy,  abuse,  and  persecution 
of  their  countrymen.  Their  opposition  vented  itself,  wher- 
ever they  went,  in  forms  of  the  greatest  outrage  and  vio- 
lence. They  were  accused  of  speaking  blasphemous  words 
against  the  holy  place  and  the  law;  of  turning  the  world 
upside  down ;  of  designing  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ;  and  were  scoffed  at  as  followers  of  a  Master  who 
had  died  the  ignominious  death  of  a  malefactor.  But  they 
were  never  accused  of  worshiping  or  preaching  him  as  God 
Amidst  all  their  enemies'  accusations  —  about  the  fairness 
of  which  we  cannot  think  they  would  have  been  very  scrupu- 
lous —  they  never  brought  forward  this.  And  yet,  in  the  eye 
of  a  Jew,  it  must  have  been  the  most  hateful  thing  in  their 
system.  To  teach  that  that  Nazarene  enthusiast,  whom  they 
had  despised  and  slain,  was  the  very  God  whom  they  had  al- 
ways honored  and  worshiped,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob !  nothing  could  have  so  excited  them  against  the 
new  religion  and  its  active  propagators.  Yet  it  never  formed 
the  ground  of  their  opposition.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  certain 
that  the  apostles  never  held  such  a  doctrine  f 

5.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  following  argument  There 
arose  several  controversies  in  that  age,  especially  with  those 
Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  8(»ne  of 
^these  are  treated  of  in  the  Epistles.  But  it  is  very  obser- 
vable, that  amongst  the  questions  which  thus  arose,  and 
required  explanations  from  the  qxwtles,  there  is  no  record 
of  any  question  or  controversy  respecting  the  object  of 
worship.  And  yet,  if  the  new  religion  wu  adding  two 
new  objects  to  that  of  the  old,  this  would  have  been,  to  a 
Jew,  by  far  the  most  important,  most  interesting,  and  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel.    No  such 
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doctrine  could  have  been  added  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Jews,  with  whom  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  proud  and  dis- 
tinguishing tenet,  without  its  occasioning  some  controversy, 
either  with  those  who  received  or  those  who  persecuted  the 
new  faith.  Yet  no  such  controversy  took  place  ;  neither  is 
there  the  slightest  appearance,  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
any  objection,  difficulty,  or  doubt,  arose  in  any  quarter  upon 
this  ground.  Is  it  not  impossible,  then,  that  any  such  doc- 
trine should  have  been  taught  ? 

Y.  I  have  thus  gone  over  a  few  heads  of  the  scriptural 
argument  respecting  the  Divine  Unity. 

But  in  speaking  thus  decidedly  respecting  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  assert  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  seems  to  favor  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  or  that  its  advocates  are  altogether 
without  plausible  support.  Far  from  it.  There  are,  unques- 
tionably, many  passages  of  difficult  interpretation,  and  many 
expressions,  more  or  less  direct,  which  may  be  construed  to 
assign  supreme  divinity  to  the  Savior  .and  personality  to  the 
Spirit  But  there  are  two  considerations  which  go  to  show, 
that,  although  this  be  the  case,  yet  the  certainty  of  our  doc- 
trine is  not  in  any  degree  affected. 

1.  The  first  of  these  considerations  is,  that  the  texts, 
which  speak  most  directly  and  plainly  on  this  subject,  are 
decidedly  Unitarian.  These  we  have  already  quoted,  and 
no  forms  of  speech  could  be  selected  more  explicit  and  un- 
equivocal. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  texts  which 
are  quoted  in  support  of  the  Trinity.  Not  one  of  them 
states  the  doctrine  in  so  many  words.  The  doctrine  is  made 
up  by  inference  and  argument  from  separate  texts.  Many 
of  these  are  among  the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible — passages  which  have  li\ed  \\!k<^  ^^  ^^ 
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interpreters  in  all  ages,  and  have  received  a  variety  of  ejqxv 
sitions.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  where  such  passages  are  cited 
in  proof  of  the  Trinity,  the  value  of  the  citation  must  depeDd 
on  tlie  correctness  of  the  criticism ;  that  is,  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  reasoning  hy  which  the  text  is  interpreted ;  that 
is,  the  doctrine  is  thus  far  supported  by  the  power  of  reason 
simply.  Need  I  say  how  different  from  the  support  which 
our  principal  texts  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  ?  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  mainly  de- 
pendent for  its  support  on  processes  of  reasoning ;  processes 
by  which  the  most  plain  and  decisive  texts  are  made  to  bend 
to  the  less  plain,  and  the  easy  are  interpreted  by  the  diffi- 
cult. We  think  it  safer  not  thus  to  trust  our  power  of  in- 
terpreting dark  places,  but  to  take  the  plain  texts  for  our 
guide,  and  solve  the  dark  ones  by  them.  And  if  there  be 
some  which  still  remain  obscure,  and  which  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  clear  up,  we  should  esteem  it  safer  to  leave 
them  as  they  are,  unexplained,  than  to  give  them  a  meaning, 
and  then  find  ourselves  obliged  to  conform  the  plain  texts  to 
them.  In  the  one  case  we  should  think  that  we  followed  our 
own  power  of  logic,  and  in  the  other  the  simple  word  of 
revelation. 

2.  Again.  The  assumption^  or  supposition,  which  is  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  make  these  plain,  decisive  passages 
agree  with  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  is  of  a  character  to  con- 
firm us  yet  more  strongly  in  our  opinion.  This  assumption 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  possessed  two  perfect  natures,  the  human 
and  the  divine ;  and  that  he  sometimes  speaks  and  acts  as 
man,  and  sometimes  as  God.  Now,  if  this  were  expressly 
asserted  in  Scripture,  it  would  be  very  well.  But  it  is  not ; 
it  is  not  pretended  to  be  expressly  taught  It  is  argued  that 
it  must  be  so,  because  it  is  a  supposition  which  serves  to 
remove  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  the  language  which  is 
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used  respecting  the  Lord.  But  we  have  no  right,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  reason  out  for  ourselves  a  doctrine  of  such  magni- 
tude as  this  for  such  a  purpose ;  especially  when  it  crecUes 
difficulties  quite  as  embarrassing  as  those  which  it  removes 
-—  it  seems  to  me  far  more  so.  For  look  at  the  case  a  mo- 
ment. The  assertion  is,  that  our  Lord  speaks  and  acts 
sometimes  as  God,  and  sometimes  as  man.  Accordingly, 
when  we  argue  thus  —  "  he  declares  that  he  does  not  know 
the  day  or  the  hour  —  he  says  that  he  can  do  nothing  of 
himself — he  prays  to  God"  —  it  is  then  replied,  he  says 
these  things  cts  man;  he  does  not,  as  man,  possess  supreme 
power,  or  know  the  future ;  and  as  man  he  prays ;  but  still 
as  God  he  is  omnipotent,  and  omniscient,  and  asks  no  bless- 
ing from  on  high.  This  assertion,  it  is  true,  may  support 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  may  evade  certain  difficul- 
ties which  Scripture  throws  in  its  way ;  but  does  it  not  cre- 
ate a  more  serious  difficulty  than  it  removes  1  Let  any  man 
candidly  examine  the  subject,  and  say  whether  it  do  not.     For 

—  I  speak  it  reverently,  and  my  flesh  trembles  while  I  utter 
it  —  does  it  not  attribute  to  our  Lord  a  very  strange  way 
of  speaking,  and  something  of  a  deceptive  manner,  to  say 
that  he  dots  not  know  when  he  really  does  know,  and  that  he 
cannot  do  what  he  has  infinite  power  to  do  ?  For,  if  he  were 
God,  it  would  not  be  trvt  that  he  did  not  know  the  future ; 
it  would  not  be  true  that  he  did  not  his  own  will,  and  did 
not  work  miracles  of  himself     And  therefore  I  beg  to  ask 

—  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reverent  and  good  — whether  we 
can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  advocate  a  doctrine,  which  can 
be  supported  only  on  a  supposition  which  exposes  the  blessed 
Jesus  to  the  charge  of  untruth  and  deception;  a  supposition, 
too,  which  would  render  it  impossible,  if  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  to  believe  any  thing  which  he  may  say ;  for  one  has 
only  to  assert — He  spake  this  in  hia  huniaxi  Ti»X\a^)  v^^ 
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therefore  it  was  not  so — and  then  all  his  testimony  on  reli- 
gious truth  may  be  entirely  set  aside. 

No,  brethren,  let  the  plain  declarations  of  our  Savior's 
word  be  enough  for  us  ;  and  let  us  rejoice  that  we  hold  a 
faith  which  allows  us  to  believe  every  word  that  he  said, 
just  as  he  uttered  it,  without  the  necessity  of  explaining 
away  a  syllable,  on  the  plea  that  he  sometimes  spake  in  one 
character,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

I  have  thus  stated  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  are  direcdy 
and  indirectly  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  for  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  undivided  Unity  of  God. 

I  present  it  to  you  as  the  clear  and  unquestionable  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Writ,  and  therefore  to  be  held  with  firm  and 
decided  faith.  The  more  confident  our  persuasion  that  it  is 
so,  the  more  highly  shall  we  value  it,  and  the  more  shall  we 
rejoice  to  see  it  extended  and  honored.  If  we  feel  that  he 
whom  we  call  Master  and  Lord,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith,  who  lived  and  died  that  he  might  secure  to  us  the 
blessing  of  our  religion,  and  whose  kingdom  we  desire  to 
spread  with  its  holy  and  beneficent  blessings,  —  if  we  believe 
that  he  taught  and  inculcated  this  doctrine,  —  then,  as  his 
disciples,  we  shall  desire  that  it  prevail,  for  it  is  his  truth. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  Christians^  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  you  are  entreated  to  hold  fast  tliis 
form  of  sound  doctrine,  and  to  do  what  you  may  for  its 
encouragement  and  progress. 

It  is  k  duty  to  your  religion.  If,  as  we  conscientiously 
believe,  the  doctrine  which  we  oppose  has  no  good  founda- 
tion in  Scripture,  —  if  it  has  grown  up  from  the  admixture 
of  some  philosophical  opinions  brought  into  the  church 
ages  ago,  —  then  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate misapprehension  of  the    truth;   and  it 
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imperiously  a  duty  in  us  to  expose  it,  as  it  was  in  Luther 
and  the  reformers  to  assail  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church.  Allowing  that  it  produces  less  practical  and  palpa- 
ble evils,  yet  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  it  has  occa- 
sioned skepticism  in  many  reflecting  minds,  and  been  an 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel ;  being,  moreover,  the 
corner-atone  of  certain  other  doctrines  called  Calvinism, 
which  we  cannot  honestly  regard  as  agreeable  to  the  perfec- 
tions or  the  word  of  God ;  in  this  case,  I  say,  it  becomes  a 
DUTY  — from  which  we  can  no  more  discharge  ourselves 
than  from  the  duty  to  speak  the  truth  and  deal  uprightly  — 
to  strive  to  remove  the  error  from  the  world.  Our  religion 
demands  it  of*  us,  that  its  divine  features  may  be  recovered 
to  their  pristine  beauty.  Our  fello.w-men  demand  it  of  us, 
thirsting,  as  they  are,  for  information  and  light  on  the  most 
interesting  subjects.  Our  own  reputation  demands  it  of  us, 
being,  as  we  are,  in  the  situation  of  the  apostles,  a  sect 
"  every  where  spoken  against "  —  every  where  reviled  as 
enemies  of  the  Lord  whom  we  love  —  branded  as  unbe- 
lievers in  that  revelation  which  is  our  soul's  joy,  and  which 
Unitarians  have  done  as  much  and  as  ably  as  any  to  defend 
against  the  assaults  of  infidelity  —  and  accused  of  seeking 
covertly  to  overthrow  that  blessed  book  which  is  our  char- 
ter of  peace,  and  the  anchor  of  our  souPs  hope.  Brethren, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  answer  it  to  our  conscience  or  our 
God,  if  we  hold  our  peace  and  refrain  our  hand  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  love  concord  as  well  as  any  man.  I  lament  from 
my  soul  the  alienations  and  divisions  of  the  Christian 
church.  I  deprecate  the  spirit  of  hostility  and  wrath  which 
rides  abroad  on  the  tempest  of  controversy.  But  still  I  «ay, 
that  when  we  see  a  doctrine  which  the  united  force  of  all 
other  sects  is  engaged  to  blacken  and  overwhelm,  against 
which  1  fierce  war  of  extermination  ia  vraged^  vcA  \io  q^%x- 
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ler  given  even  for  charity's  sake,  —  a  doctrine  which  ve  hold 
to  be  God's  truth,  revealed  in  his  word,  and  testified  by  the 
teaching  and  blood  of  his  Son,  —  then,  I  say,  we  have  no 
right,  fur  the  sake  of  quiet,  to  shrink  from  proclaiming  and 
toiling  for  it.  If  it  were  our  own  cause,  we  might  have  an 
option.  But  being,  as  it  is,  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
Christ,  the  apostles  did  as  rightly  in  forsaking  their  Mas- 
ter when  men  rose  against  him,  as  we  should  do  in  forsak- 
ing tiiis  his  truth  when  men  rise  against  it.  No;  let  others 
deny  it,  and  betray  it,  and  forsake  it  and  flee,  in  the  time 
when  the  multitude  execrate  and  insult  it.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  not  dare  to  prove  false  to  it.  Let  the  scribes,  and 
chief  priests,  and  the  ciders  of  the  people,  exert  their  power, 
and  prevail  even  to  its  apparent  extermination.  It  may  be 
put  down  for  a  time,  and  buried,  as  its  holy  teacher  was,  io 
tlic  tomb.  But,  like  him,  it  ^(hall  burst  from  the  power  of  its 
enemies,  and  rise  again  —  rise,  in  triumph  and  dominion,  to 
exalt  its  empire  on  an  everlasting  rock. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  auspicious  day  for  the  truth,  when 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  commenced  its  labors. 
Its  labors  were  needed ;  and  we  already  find  that  they  hare 
not  been  in  vain.  Its  publications  have  been  eagerly  called 
for  and  welcomed,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  still  increas- 
ing and  extending.  It  only  needs  that  the  minds  of  its 
friends  should  be  alive  to  its  importance,  and  furnish  to  it 
the  necessary  means ;  and  it  may  be  an  efficient  instrument 
of  truth,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  by  supplying  the  com- 
munity not  only  with  books,  but  with  living  teachers.  In 
order  to  this,  much  is  yet  to  be  done.  Auxiliary  astoci^ 
tions  must  be  multiplied  and  strengthened.  It  is.  gratifying 
to  find  their  number  increasing  daily.  I  congratulate  joa, 
brethren,  on  your  readiness  to  this  good  work.  Yoa  hare 
joined  a  laudable  and  needed  enterprise.    Let  not  joar 
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hands  slacken.  Go  on  persevering,  and  seek  to  do  more 
and  more.  Cause  our  religious  doctrines  to  be  not  only 
•  published,  but  circulated ;  and  ask  those  who  speak  evil  of 
theniy  whether  they  have  ever  studied  them,  or  even  read 
the  most  common  explanation  of  them.  Think  yourselves 
well  employed,  when  you  thus  contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  seek  to  restore  the  true  doctrine 
of  Scripture. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  your  faith  requires  of  you.  You 
are  called  upon  to  testify  in  its  behalf,  and  recommend  its 
claims  by  a  corresponding  temper  and  life.  In  contending 
for  the  faith,  take  heed  that  you  do  not  lose  the  spirit ,  of 
the  gospel.  Hold  your  opinions  in  the  exercise  of  a  candid 
and  charitable  temper  toward  all.  This  is  a  cardinal  point 
in  the  Christian  character.  Resist  strenuously  and  devoutly 
all  temptation  to  regard  with  censor iousness  or  illiberality 
those  who  differ.  Remember  what  has  been  so  forcibly 
illustrated  in  your  hearing  to-day,  that  ''  if  any  man  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  *  You  infringe 
that  spirit  whenever  you  speak  unkindly  or  snceringly  of 
those  whose  doctrines  you  may  dislike,  whenever  you 
"judge  your  brother,  or  set  at  nought  your  brother." 
"Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  To 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth ; "  and  we  must  all 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

Give  to  your  doctrine,  also,  the  support  of  a  good  life. 
The  gospel  is  a  doctrine  *'  according  to  godliness ; "  and 
unless  it  lead  to  "  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  lives,"  it 
might  as  well  be  a  corrupted  as  a  pure  doctrine.  Consider, 
therefore,  that  you  do  little  for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  barely 

*  Or.  Liowell  preached  an  ordination  Bermon  in  the  morning  from 
theM  wordi. 

15 
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contending  for  it,  unless  you  also  live  for  it  and  adorn  it 
This  caution  is  especially  needed,  because  it  is  our  misfor- 
tuno  to  be  thrown  into  situations  of  peculiar  exposure.  We 
stand  in  opposition  to  sects  which  make  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions to  piety  and  cxein])lariness  of  Christian  manners. 
As  we  are  compelled  to  protest  against  their  erroneous  doc- 
trines, we  are  easily  displeased  with  all  the  appearances 
associated  with  them,  and  are  hence  in  danger  of  being 
driven  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  careless  life.  This  is 
a  retd  and  natural  tendency.  One  extreme  begets  another. 
By  all  means,  be  persuaded,  brethren,  to  guard  against  it 
Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  driven  to  carelessness  of  life,  or 
contempt  for  serious  appearances,  by  what  may  seem  the 
unreasonable  austerity  and  sanctimoniousness  of  others. 
Remember  that  there  is  a  rational  medium ;  and,  as 
rational  men,  holding  a  sentiment  which  you  know  to  incul- 
cate that  medium,  and  which  thorouglily  abhors  all  licen- 
tiousness, both  of  thought  and  of  practice,  cherish  dili- 
gent ly  an  ardent  piety,  and  a  strict,  unbending,  though 
unostentatious,  exactness  of  morals.  Be  religious  men; 
and  be  not  afraid  to  appear  as  such.  Otlierwise,  you  are 
false  to  your  principles,  and  obstruct  the  cause  which  you 
really  desire  to  advance. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  too  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  this  consideration  ?  I  have  no  fear  for 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  our  faith.  So  long  as  the  Scrip- 
tures exist,  and  man's  mind  is  free  to  study  them',  it  must  be 
seen,  more  and  more  clearly,  that  they  testify  of  One  God 
and  his  impartial  grace.  But  I  do  sometimes  fear  from  the 
folly  and  incaution  of  its  friends.  If  it  is  to  be  lost  to  the 
world,  and  fade  away  again  in  darkness,  it  wiU  be  becmise 
its  friends  are  not  wise  enough  to  do  away  the  preJQdices 
against  it;   because  they  are  too  confident  in  its  inheroit 
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Strength  and  native  divinity  to  think  that  their  own  care- 
lessness can  hinder  its  triumph,  or  their  own  characters  in 
any  way  affect  the  prosperity  of  what  God  has  made  his 
charge.  And,  while  too  many  suffer  themselves  to  be  more 
influenced  by  their  dislike  of  harsh  doctrines,  and  their 
desire  to  be  wholly  rid  of  them,  than  by  their  scriptural 
views  of  duty ;  while  they  dread  to  be  righteous  over  much, 
and  forget  that  it  is  possible  to  be  righteous  over  little ;  and 
are  reluctant  to  make  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  tlie  sake  of 
conscience  and  truth,  —  is  it  strange  that  such  persons  are 
the  occasion  of  keeping  alive  prejudices  against  the  faith  we 
hold  T  Will  men  believe  it  to  be  "  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Savior,"  unless  its  professors  take  heed  to  "adorn"  it? 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  many  characters  of  illus- 
trious virtue,  and  humble,  exemplary  piety,  which  we  rejoice 
to  see  around  us,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  pure 
and  life-giving  truth  —  characters  which  bear  the  very  im- 
press of  Heaven,  and  exhibit,  in  bright  colors,  the  excellence 
of  the  doctrine  which  gave  them  birth.  Neither  do  I  forget 
that  the  state  of  mind  of  which  I  have  just  been  complain- 
ing, arises,  in  great  measure,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  we  live  —  circumstances  for  which  sufli- 
cient  allowance  is  not  usually  made,  and  which  at  once  ac- 
count for  what  we  lament,  and  teach  us  where  to  look  for  the 
remedy.  Similar  circumstances  of  religious  agitation  and 
change,  when  important  revolutions  of  opinion  were  going 
on,  have  always  been  attended  with  similar  evils.  The 
period  of  the  Reformation  was  such  a  season ;  and  how  was 
it  then?  Let  the  historians  of  the  day  answer.  They  tell 
as,  with  mortiflcation  and  grief,  that  one  of  the  conspicuous 
consequences  of  that  noble  attempt  to  emancipate  men  from 
their  old,  corrupt  system,  was  the  introduction  of  more  lax 
notions  and  habits  of  life,  and  the  loosen'mg  o^  V\i<&  \M\i^ 
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of  morality.*  The  Catholics  triumphed  in  this,  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  the  reformed 
system.  The  reformers  bewailed  it  as  a  calamity  and  siu. 
But  we  see  that  it  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  tht 
times,  and  did  not  spring  from  their  faith.  So  it  may  be 
that,  in  the  present  day,  a  somewhat  similar  complaint  is 
made  in  regard  to  our  opinions,  and  exulted  over  as  proof  of 
their  falseness;  —  not,  indeed,  that  the  complaint  is  carried 
so  far,  for  mucii  worse  consc(]uences  were  attributed  to  the 
early  Reformation.  But  what  there  is,  arises  from  similar 
circumstances.  We  are  acting  over  again,  in  some  sense, 
the  part  of  the  rcforrners.  We  are  going  through  a  similar 
trial  and  contest  of  opinion,  and  are  liable  to  be  ill  affected 
and  driven  to  adverse  extremes,  just  as  they  were.  If  the 
evils  of  that  day  were  no  demonstration  that  they  were 
wron^,  the  less  evils  of  this  day  afford  no  proof  that  we  are 
wrong.  They  do  not  result  from  the  doctrine,  but  from  the 
times.     They  should  be  no  ground  of  despair  to  us,  nor  of 


*  "  The  irregular  and  immoral  livei  of  many  of  the  profit 
of  the  gonpcl  gave  their  enemies  great  advantages  to  u^j  thfj 
ran  away  from  confosdion,  penance,  fasting,  and  praycri,  only 
that  they  might  be  under  no  restraint,  but  indulge  themaelTei  in 
a  licentious  and  dissolute  couritc  of  life.  By  these  things,  that 
were  but  too  visible  in  some  of  the  more  eminent  among  them,  the 
pc^ople  were  much  alienated  from  them ;  and  as  macb  as  thej  were 
formerly  prejudiced  against  Popery,  they  grew  to  hsTe  kinder 
thoughts  of  it,  and  to  look  on  all  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
as  designed  to  enrich  some  vicious  courtiers,  and  to  let  in  an  in- 
undation of  vice  and  wickedness  upon  tiie  nation.*'  —  ''They  were 
men  in  whose  hands  things  grew  every  day  worse  and  worse,  and 
whose  arrogance  and  other  disorders  our  chief  refbrmen  were  finved 
in  some  measure  to  connive  at,  that  they  might  not  proToke  tliem  to 
retard  the  work,*'  &o.  —  Bumefs  Hist,  of  the  H^/amuifjen,  b..iT., 
where  more  may  be  found  to  the  same  effect. 
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exaltation  to  others.  But  we  should  be  put  on  our  guard, 
that  we  may  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  our  duty  vigilantly 
and  strenuously  to  oppose  these  unhappy  tendencies  of  our 
situation,  and  demonstrate,  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  holy 
power  of  the  doctrines  that  we  love. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  Why  should  any  cir- 
cumstances seem  an  excuse  or  apology  for  carelessness  in 
practice,  or  contempt  of  religious  appearances  ?  Is  it  not 
pusillanimous  to  be  seduced  from  paying  due  honor  to  the 
principles  you  respect,  to  be  driven  into  apparent  or  real 
dislike  of  a  devout  demeanor,  and  self-denying  principles 
and  habits,  by  what  you  think  the  unnecessary  austerity 
and  ostentatious  zeal  of  others?  Jesus  Christ,  the  first 
preacher  of  the  doctrine  you  profess,  set  no  example  of 
shrinking  from  the  utmost  openness  of  strict  and  devout 
living.  The  apostles,  the  zealous  professors  of  the  same 
gospel,  felt  no  difficulty  in  living  wholly  and  devotedly  for 
their  religion.  They  inculcated  the  most  severe  and 
thorough  strictness,  even  though  they  had  seen  the  disgust- 
ing ostentation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  found  many  among 
their  followers,  as  there  are  amongst  us,  who  used  tiieir  liberty 
"  for  a  cloak  of  licentiousness."  Let  us  know  tliat  it  would 
be  an  honor  to  follow  their  example.  Let  us  know  that  it 
would  effect  more  for  the  conversion  of  man  and  the  spread 
of  the  truth,  than  all  tiie  books  we  can  circulate,  and  ail  the 
arguments  we  can  array  without  it.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that 
we  prove,  by  abstract  reasoning,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine ; 
that  we  boast  of  its  purity ;  that  we  demonstrate  its  excellent 
tendencies;  and  show,  by  incontrovertible  argument,  that  it 
must  make  the  best  Christians.  Let  us  show  that  it  does  so 
Let  us  prove  our  faith  by  our  works.  Then  men  will  be  con- 
vinced. Then  it  will  be  said,  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth.  And 
the  gospel,  in  which  we  rejoice,  will  go  foi\]kim'\\a\tf:\')  \\^^^ 
15  • 
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to  bless  and  redeem  the  world.  Amen.  So  let  it  be !  God 
hasten  it  in  his  time !  And  let  us,  brethren,  be  "  fellow- 
workers  with  God.''  It  is  an  honorable  employment  Let 
us  be  engaged  in  it  not  only  with  zealous,  but  with  pure 
minds ;  for  they  who  would  put  a  hand  upon  the  ark  must 
have  written  on  their  garments,  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  They 
who  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  must  not  be 
aliens,  but  subjects  and  friends,  having  his  seal  upon  their 
foreheads,  and  their  hearts  purified  by  the  truths  they  would 
teach.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  such,  and  so  honored  as 
instruments  to  accomplish  his  excellent  work  —  '*  that  we 
may  see  the  gootl  of  his  chosen  —  that  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  gladness  of  his  people  —  that  we  may  glory  with  his 
inheritance !  "  And  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from 
falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
his  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  —  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Savior,  bo  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  ever.     Amen. 
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On  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  this  new  relation,  our 
thoughts  are  naturally  directed  to  the  object  for  which  this 
office  has  been  instituted,  and  the  purposes  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish.  These  are  indicated  with  sufficient 
distinctness  in  its  title.  Leaving  to  other  chairs  the  disci- 
pline which  is  to  form  theologians,  and  furnish  the  teach- 
ers of  the  church  with  the  requisite  learning,  it  is  the 
office  of  this  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  preachers  and 
pastors,  and  train  them  to  the  eloquence  demanded  for  the 
pulpit,  and  the  prudence  and  affections  that  must  guide  in 
the  parish  walk. 

The  connection  thus  suggested  between  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  pastoral  care,  is  real  and  natural.  These 
two  branches  go  together  and  sustain  each  other.  The  min- 
ister is  the  better  preacher  for  having  his  heart  warmed  by 
intercourse  with  his  hearers  in  private;  and  he  goes  to 
them  in  private  with  the  greater  influence  and  effect^  be- 
cause he  carries  with  him  the  sacredness  and  sanction  of 
the  pulpit.  The  full  power  of  the  Christian  ministry  can 
be  known  only  where  both  departments  are  exercised  with 
faithfulness;  and  he  entire]/  errs,  who  fancVet^  iWl  V^  xcivj 
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neglect  either,  and  yet  command  tlie  best  success  in  the 
other.  It  is  to  the  union  of  the  two  th:it  \vc  must  look  for 
the  efficient  and  complete  minister.  And  I  think  that  we 
cannot  better  introduce  our  labors  in  this  department,  than 
by  attempting  to  illustrate  this  important  truth. 

In  order  to  this,  it  may  be  well,  lirst  of  all,  to  state  our 
idea  of  the  terms  we  are  using. 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  Eloquence,  as  an  essential  re- 
quisite for  the  preacher,  and  as  something  to  br  taught,  we 
do  not  mean  that  high  and  singular  gift,  that  extraordinary 
coml)inatiofi  of  powers  and  attainments,  which  the  books 
describe  as  the  property  of  the  orator;  for  men  so  splen- 
didly endowed  are  but  few  in  an  age,  and. the  church,  if 
it  must  depend  on  them,  would  soon  perish  for  want  of 
advocates.  But  so  far  from  being  necessary,  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  highest  eloquence  is  advantageous,  or  even 
desirable,  in  the  pulpit.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  this  which 
our  institutions  propose  to  teach,  or  which  our  students 
aim  to  acquire.  What  we  propose  is,  simply,  the  power 
and  habit  to  select  judiciously,  arrange  clearly,  and  express 
forcibly  aud  fervently,  the  topics  suited  to  the  pulpit,  and 
to  utter  them  in  that  distinct,  correct,  and  pleasant  elocu- 
tion, which  shall  insure  for  them  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Thus  much  is  capable  of  being  learned ;  and  this  is  what 
we  mean  by  pulpit  eloquence,  when  we  propose  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  attained. 

By  the  Pastoral  Care  we  understand  that  duty  toward 
individuals  aud  families,  which  consists  in  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  flock,  that  so  the  minister  may 
be  ready  to  seize  opportunities  of  usefulness  among  tbem 
in  cither  their  temporal  or  spiritual  relations,  —  by  giving 
counsel,  instruction,  reproof,  encouragement,  conaoiation, 
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according  to  situation  and  character.  We  do  not  regard  it 
as  consisting  in  what  appears  sometimes  to  be  understood 
by  the  term,  —  the  custom  of  simply  visiting  as  a  friend,  or 
making  calls  from  house  to  house ;  much  less  ceremonious 
and  party  visiting,  or  social  tca-drinkings.  Some  ministers 
have  much  intercourse  with  their  people,  or  rather  with  a 
certain  portion  of  them,  in  this  way ;  but  this  is  not  doing 
pastoral  duty.  Social  visiting  is  well.  It  has  its  uses ;  in- 
directly, its  religious  uses.  But  pastoral  visiting  has  directly 
its  religious  uses.  The  pastor  goes  "  from  house  to  house," 
like  the  apostles,  with  an  e.xpressly  religious  object ;  and 
he  executes  it,  not  only  in  sympathizing  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  people,  and  administering  advice  in  sickness, 
and  comfort  in  affliction,  but  also  in  communing  with  them 
on  their  religious  interests,  and  applying  himself  to  their 
spiritual  ignorance,  trials,  doubts,  perplexities,  and  progress. 
It  18  to  this  that  we  especially  refer,  when  we  speak  of  the 
advantages  he  must  derive  as  a  preacher  from  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  pastor. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  the  connection  between 
the  labors  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  pastoral  charge,  may  be 
discerned,  first,  in  the  nature  of  the  object  to  he  accomplished 
by  the  ministry.  The  ministry  is  designed  to  act  on  the 
characters  of  men,  through  the  truths  and  motives  of  the 
gospel,  60  as  to  bring  them  in  subjection  to  religious  princi- 
ple, and  thus  fit  them  for  everlasting  happiness;  not  simply 
to  give  instruction  in  religion,  or  gain  assent  to  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  but  so  to  press  them  upon  men,  that  their 
characters  shall  be  made  conformable  to  them.  Now,  char- 
acter is  a  very  complicated  thing,  dependent  on  a  vast  variety 
of  circumstances  and  influences.  Of  these  the  pulpit  can 
never  furnish  but  a  small  proportion ;  and  if  none  other  be 
exerted  in  behalf  of  truth  and  Heaven,  the  cViaxacXet  ol  tdmX 
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men  will  be  formed  more  from  the  prevalent  influences  of 
the  world,  than  the  holier  agency  of  the  ministry.  To  ren- 
der this  aorency  suflicient,  it  must  be  brought  into  operation 
at  other  times  and  in  other  relations  —  amidst  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  circumstances  and  trials  of  life.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  is  attempted  by  adding  the  watchfulness  of 
the  pastor  to  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher. 

The  necessity  of  this  junction  may  be  seen,  again,  in  the 
nature  of  prcachingy  taken  in  coimection  with  the  character 
of  the  congregations  addressed  Preaching  is  instruction 
and  exhortation  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  audience  of  men 
and  women  of  every  rank,  order,  and  age,  with  the  view,  as 
I  have  said,  to  influence  and  form  their  characters.  And 
who  does  not  know  the  extreme,  the  almost  insurmountable 
dilliculty,  of  so  addressing  a  promiscuous  assembly,  that  all 
shall  understand  and  be  aflected?  Such  are  the  varieties 
of  situation  and  education,  of  intelligence,  disposition,  and 
habit,  of  modes  of  life  and  thought,  experience  and  trials, 
moral  advancement  and  religious  attainment,  that  a  preacher 
may  speak  mast  instructively  to  some,  while  to  others  he  is 
talking  unintelligibly  and  idly.  How  necessary,  then,  that 
he  have  other  occasions  and  methods  of  access  to  them,  than 
the  formal  communications  of  the  desk  !  And  where  is  be 
to  fmd  these,  but  in  the  opportunities  of  the  pastoral 
office?  How  otherwise  can  he  reach,  or  know  whether 
he  reaches,  a  large  portion  of  the  minds  committed  to 
him  ? 

We  shall  further  discern  this  necessity,  if  we  reflect  that 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  diflusion  of  its  bless- 
ings, are  just  in  proportion  to  its  action  upon  indiYiduals, 
and  its  effect  upon  single  characters.  We  are  too  ready  to 
regard  Christianity  as  designed  to  operate  on  aocietj,  and 
accomplish  a  great  work  for  the  progress  and  refivnutkn  of 
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the  world.  Even  when  we  look  at  a  single  parish,  we  are 
too  apt  to  see  it  in  this  general  view,  and  address  it  as  a  com- 
munity, rather  than  as  a  collection  of  individuals ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  our  preaching  is  general  and  vague,  our 
aim  uncertain,  our  exertions  too  little  direct  and  concen- 
trated, and  our  success  doubtful  and  partial.  Now,  this  bar- 
ren generality  in  preaching,  proper  views  of  the  pastoral 
office  would  do  much  to  correct.  We  should  then  come 
down  to  individuals ;  our  great  object  would  be  the  improve- 
ment and  welfare  of  certain  persons,  for  whose  particular 
case  we  are  concerned.  We  should  understand  their  wants, 
trials,  and  dangers,  and  be  anxious  to  apply  to  them  the  faith 
and  power  of  the  gospel.  We  should  think  our  work  best 
done,  when  we  found  that  the  very  persons  with  whom  we 
hold  daily  intercourse  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  have  been 
led,  one  by  one,  to  thuik  of  God  and  duty,  and  prepare  for  the 
retributions  of  a  future  world.  This  action  on  individuals 
would  tend  peculiarly  to  warm  our  hearts,  and  enkindle  a 
generous  zeal  within  us.  It  would  animate  us  in  our  stud- 
ies. It  would  give  life,  particularity,  and  directness,  to  our 
preaching ;  and  it  would  prove  the  most  effectual  way  of  pro- 
ducing that  general  improvement  whiph  we  so  desire  to 
witness  in  society. 

Such  being  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  connec- 
tion between  these  two  branches  of  ministerial  action,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  the  support  which  each  furnishes  to  the 
other. 

I.  And,  FIRST,  of  the  support  which  the  pastoral  care 
furnishes  to  the  pulpit.  This  may  be  seen  in  relation 
both  to  the  actual  labors  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  preparation 
for  them. 

1.  We  will  begin  with  the  preparation  for  tbem.    ^oiCck^ 
16 
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ing  is  of  so  mucli  consequence  here  as  the  spirit  in  which 
this  preparation  is  made.  If  it  be  done  simply  as  the  inev- 
itable routine  of  a  professional  calling,  or  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  or  an  exhibition  of  talent,  or  a  rhetorical  display, 
it  is  evident  that  the  moral  state  of  the  preacher's  mind  is 
altogether  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  a  truly  religious 
effect.  He  has  no  proper  apprehension  of  the  subject  he 
is  treating,  and,  not  entering  into  it  rightly  himself,  he  can- 
not rightly  represent  it  to  others,  nor  attract  to  it  their  re- 
gard. We  are  not  to  wonder  that  those  who  thus  go  to  the 
pulpit  miserably  fail  of  all  valuable  influence,  and  that  re- 
ligion becomes  heartless  and  dead  under  the  management 
of  men  who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  get  through  their 
stipulated  task  as  hirelings.  Religion  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  that  the  universal  rule  of  oratory 
is  in  no  other  profession  so  true  as  in  this, — that  the  most 
efficient  speaker  is  he  who  most  throws  his  own  soul  into  his 
eloquence.  Now,  to  enable  him  to  do  this  —  to  prevent  the 
weekly  duty  of  preparation  from  degenerating  into  a  me- 
chanical performance,  or  selhsh  ambition  from  taking  place 
of  the  hearty  disinterestedness  of  a  Christian  preacher,  the 
pastoral  office  is  an  essential  aid.  The  man  who  is  familiar 
with  the  situation,  trials,  and  wants,  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, who  goes  up  to  the  pulpit  from  their  firesides  and 
their  chambers,  —  full  of  interest  in  their  characters,  and 
sympathy  with  their  condition, — feels  that  he  is  not  meeting 
a  congregation  in  the  abstract,  but  men  and  women  whom 
he  knows  and  cares  for,  and  who  are  waiting  to  catch  from 
him  something  which  will  suit  their  necessities,  and  be  for 
their  guidance  and  improvement.  He  cannot  sit  down,  and 
prepare  for  such  an  assembly  a  dry  dissertation  in  metaphy»- 
ical  philosophy,  or  a  learned  criticism  on  an  unimportant 
text,  or  a  sentimental  essay  of  which  he  has  studied  only  the 
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ornaments  and  graces.  But,  urged  by  natural  and  spontane- 
ous emotions,  impelled  by  the  current  of  his  own  affections, 
with  perfect  directness,  and  that  best  of  all  energy  which 
results  from  simplicity  of  purpose,  where  all  is  real,  and 
nothing  affected,  artificial,  or  forced,  —  he  will  prepare  an 
address  suited  to  their  actual  condition,  and  with  a  single 
view  to  their  profit.  As  Butler  observes  there  is  a  certain 
unity,  so  is  it  equally  true  there  is  a  certain  power,  **  in  the 
words  of  one  who  writes  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest " 
—  a  power  which,  perhaps,  is  nowhere  seen  more  strikingly 
contrasted  with  weakness,  than  in  the  case  of  the  preacher 
who  prepares  a  set  discourse  on  religion  without  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  actual  religious  wants  of  man,  and  as 
an  intellectual  exercise  alone,  and  of  him  who,  glowing 
with  sympathy  for  his  flock,  thinks  only  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  pressing  upon  them  expostulation,  as  a  friend  with 
a  friend,  or  a  parent  with  his  children. 

2.  Beyond  this  general  effect,  which  lies  in  the  state  of 
his  affections,  the  pastoral  relation  aids  the  preacher's  prep- 
aration by  directing  him  in  the  profitable  choice  of  subjects. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  the  vast  fields  of  theological  and 
moral  truth,  there  is  room  for  infinite  variety  of  choice.  If 
one  select  from  this  variety  at  random,  or  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  moment,  he  may,  indeed,  frame  excellent  discourses  on 
most  important  questions ;  yet  if  they  be  not  suited  to  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  hearers,  he  will  be  a  thoroughly 
unprofitable  preacher.  So  also,  if  he  follow  the  bias  and 
taste  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  train  of  his  favorite  studies, 
he  may  treat  great  subjects,  and  treat  them  well ;  but  while 
he  gratifies  himself,  he  may  neither  please  nor  benefit  the 
congregation.  The  only  just  rule,  by  which  to  decide  among 
the  ten  thousand  subjects  and  texts  which  may  suggest  them- 
selves, is  their  fitness  to  do  good  to  the  pBxVvcwW  eXnsA  q^ 
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persons  addressed.  And  what  will  enable  one  to  determine 
this  point  so  correctly  and  judiciously,  as  the  intercourse  of 
the  i)ast()ral  relation  ?  He  who  holds  that  relation  knows 
what  instruction  is  needed  by  them  and  useful  to  them.  He 
is  at  no  loss  to  decide  what  classes  of  topics  he  should  treat. 
They  arc  pointed  out  to  him  in  his  daily  walks,  and  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  all  around  him.  When  he  sits 
down  to  the  labor  of  composition,  he  finds  them  sprinsring  up 
in  his  mind,  su(/<rested  by  some  interesting  event  which  has 
occurred,  by  some  (question  he  has  been  asked,  by  some  con- 
versation he  has  held,  by  some  character  he  has  observed; 
and  in  treat injr  tliem,  he  knoirs  and  sees  the  very  individuals 
who  will  drink  in  his  words  like  thirsty  men,  and  rejoice  in 
the  refreshment  and  strength  he  imparts.  What  a  prodigious 
help  has  he  here!  No  languor  and  vacuity  of  mind  to  be 
roused  and  inspired,  no  unwilling  drudgery,  no  heartless  task- 
work ;  but  warm,  stirring,  interesting  occupation,  —  such  as 
he  only  knows  who  can  unite  the  delightful  glow  which  at- 
tends a  successful  intellectu:d  exercise  with  the  affectionate 
serenity  that  waits  on  him  who  is  engaged  in  the  moral  im- 
provement of  others. 

3.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  made 
of  treating  and  illustrating  his  subjects.  His  pastoral  reli- 
tion  will  help  to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  suitableness  to 
the  whole  method  of  discussion,  and  to  the  tqpics  of  argu- 
ment and  elucidation.  Instead  of  being  compelled  pain- 
fully to  seek  them,  and  bring  them  by  effort  from  afar,  he 
will  find  them  ready  at  hand,  springing  up  all  around  him. 
He  will  not  reject  them  because  they  are  familiar.  He  will 
not  be  fastidious*  about  their  grace  and  beauty.  He  will 
speak  to  his  people  freely,  as  he  would  to  one  who  should 
privately  ask  advice  in  his  study,  —  anxious  neither  for  pro- 
foundness of  views  nor  elegance  of  diction^  but  only  to 
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make  himself  understood  and  felt.  He  will  thus  be  led,  I 
might  almost  say  instinctively,  to  the  most  efficient  and  per- 
suasive course ;  while  another,  studying  out  the  same  sub- 
ject without  the  same  application  to  fcal  life,  and  with  no 
guide  but  his  scholastic  rules  of  composition  and  the  formal 
dicta  of  logicians  and  rhetoricians,  would  go  astray  into 
useless  subtilties  and  artificial  declamation. 

This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  that  class  of  topics 
which  concerns  the  action  of  Christian  truth  on  the  mind 
and  heart,  and  the  exercises  of  the  soul  in  its  religious 
course.  He  that  would  preach  profitably  must  exhibit 
these  faithfully  and  truly.  He  must  treat  of  the  emotions 
and  conflicts  that  are  going  on  within,  and  the  strong  trials 
and  glorious  aspirations  of  our  spiritual  nature,  as  things  of 
fact  and  experience  —  an  experience  which,  in  its  full  extent, 
embraces  every  subject  of  thought  and  duty,  affection  and 
devotion,  hope,  fear,  faith,  and  action,  which  can  interest  a 
pious  mind,  and  make  up  the  history  of  a  responsible  being. 
And  this  he  must  do  in  such  manner  as  shall  come  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  those  who  hear,  shall  awaken 
a  response  in  their  hearts,  shall  reflect  their  image  to  them- 
selves, and  minister  to  them  the  needful  guidance,  admoni- 
tion, consolation,  and  peace.  For  such  a  work,  how  valu- 
able the  preparation  of  the  pastoral  walk !  It  sends  him 
back  to  his  study  fresh  and  glowing  from  intercourse  with 
minds  into  whose  recesses  he  has  been  admitted,  inquisitive 
for  truth,  anxious  for  heaven,  disturbed  with  doubt,  shaken 
with  remorse,  trembling  with  despondency,  overwhelmed  by 
affliction,  depressed  by  misfortune,  struggling  with  tempta- 
tion, or  rejoicing  in  faith  and  hope ;  and  he  is  prepared  to 
treat  the  topics  I  have  mentioned  with  a  feeling  and  reality 
which  study  never  could  have  imparted,  with  a  clearness 
16* 
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and  force  whicli  meditation  and  books  never  could  have 
supplied. 

I  know  no  cure  for  false  rhetoric  like  this.  And  when- 
ever I  witness  the  grandiloquence  of  the  sophomore  in  the 
pulpit ;  when  I  hear  there  the  flashy  common-places  of 
flowers,  and  rivers,  and  clouds,  and  rainbows,  and  dews; 
when  I  listen  to  the  empty  music  of  periods  which  are 
rounded  only  to  be  harmonious,  and  the  tricks  of  speech 
which  perform  no  oftice  for  the  sense,  —  then  I  say  that  all 
this  miserable  foppery,  as  false  to  goo<l  taste  as  it  is  to  the 
souls  of  men  and  the  truth  of  God,  could  never  have 
been  committed  by  a  man  who  walked  faithfully  among  his 
people,  cariiior  ftir  their  actual  wants,  and  anxious  to  feed 
them  with  knowlodije  and  understandinjT.  What  lawyer,  1 
ask,  who  makes  his  client's  cause  his  own,  would  dare  to 
put  it  in  jeopardy  by  such  idle  flourishes  at  the  bar  ?  And, 
therefore,  beyond  all  instruction  from  books  or  masters  in 
the  truest  eloquenct*, — that  is,  the  eloquence  which  reaches 
men's  souls,  and,  beinor  adapted  to  their  state,  moves  and 
chanijes  them,  —  T  would  send  a  young  man  into  the  expe* 
riencc  of  actual  life.  I  would  say  to  him,  "  Interest  yourself 
in  these  people ;  be  governed  by  the  supreme  desire  to  bring 
them  to  God,  in  the  love  and  acknowledgment  of  his  troth; 
and  though  you  may  not  hear  yourself  extolled  for  beautiful 
figures  and  accomplished  address,  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  subduing  many  hearts  to  thoughtful ness  and  peace, 
who  shall  reward  you  with  their  gratitude  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just." 

4.  Again.  The  pastoral  office  aids  the  preacher  in  respect 
to  the  delivery  of  his  discourses. 

The  best  delivery  is  not  that  which  conforms  minutely 
to  certain  rules:  nor  that  which  in  vulgar  estimation  is 
accounted  eloquent,  —  the  loud,  sonorous,  and  shofwy.    It 
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is  that  which  best  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  discourse, 
and  leads  the  hearer  so  directly  to  the  sentiment,  that  the 
manner  of  its  utterance  fails  to  attract  remark.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  desirable  delivery  for  the  puipit.  Why  is  it  so 
rare  ?  and  what  are  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attain- 
ing it  ?  First,  undoubtedly,  the  ill  habits  created  in  child- 
hood by  reading  what  we  neither  understand  nor  care  about ; 
and  next,  the  continued  habit  of  reading  mechanically,  as  wc 
have  been  accustomed,  without  throwing  our  natural  feeling 
into  our  manner.  Every  one  knows  how  difRcult  it  is  to 
remedy  the  constrained  and  unafTecting  utterance  which 
has  thus  come  up  with  us  from  the  dame's  school.  Lessons, 
criticism,  example,  painful  practice  at  self-correction,  may  do 
something,  especially  if  we  will  always  read  pieces  in  which 
we  feel  interested,  and  practise  in  an  excited  state  of  mind. 
To  read  or  recite  in  dull,  cold  blood,  may  only  help  to  dis- 
hearten us,  by  showing  how  difiicult  it  is  to  overcome  our 
faults.  It  is  working  with  blunted  tools.  An  edge  is  given 
them  to  work  keenly  and  happily  only  by  excitement. 

But  however  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  I  know 
nothing  so  likely  to  remedy  the  faults  alluded  to,  and  give 
birth  to  a  real  manner,  as  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
doing  a  real  work,  —  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  seeking 
our  opinions  and  advice,  and  whom,  as  acquaintances  and 
dependants,  we  are  desirous  to  serve,  and  with  a  devout 
sense  upon  our  minds  of  religious  responsibility.  This  is 
precisely  the  situation  of  the  pastor.  The  reality  of  his 
office,  like  that  of  the  parental  relation,  thrusts  aside  all  that 
is  factitious,  and  imparts  the  air  and  tone  of  nature,  truth, 
and  feeling.  Let  him  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  nature,  truth,  and  feeling,  will  make  him  eloquent 
—  that  is,  will  make  him  effective.  The  fetters  of  his 
unnatural  schoolboy  habits  will  relax  and  dtoi^  o^.    ^^  \% 
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once  more  a  man,  in(lo])ondont  and  self-moved.  The 
drowsy,  droneliko  monotony  of  indiiffronce,  and  the  arti- 
fices of  affectation,  and  the  jrraces  which  seek  applause, — 
all  fly  before  the  business-like  sobriety  of  actual  zeal.  He  is 
no  longer  a  sounding  declaimer,  eager  only  for  admiration; 
no  longer  a  heartless  drudge  at  an  irksonie  task ;  nor  a 
timid  aspirant  for  fame,  shrinking  embarrassed  from  the  eye 
and  censure  of  critics  around  him.  He  is  simply  a  friend 
am(mg  friends,  and  he  s])eaks  right  on.  He  has  a  business 
to  do,  and  he  forgets  every  thing  but  to  do  it.  If  any  thing 
will  break  down  the  disastrous  habits  of  early  and  scholastic 
life,  and  teacli  him  or  betray  him  to  speak  like  a  man  who 
is  in  earnest,  and  who,  therefore,  can  touch  other  men,  it 
is  the  consciousness  of  sustaining  a  relation  like  this. 

5.  There  is  still  another  department  of  public  duty,  on 
which  the  pastoral  relation  exerts  a  most  valuable  influence; 
namely,  the  public  prat/crs  iff  the  sanctunri/.  These,  no 
less  than  the  preaching,  —  in  order  to  be  right,  edifying  to 
the  congregation,  and  therefore  acceptable  to  God,  because 
going  up  from  hearts  which  assent  to  them  as  they  are 
uttered,  —  must  be  suited  tf)  the  congregation  ;  not  only  in 
phraseolt>gy  and  style,  but  in  sentiment  and  topics ;  suited 
to  them,  not  only  in  general,  as  they  are  men,  possessed  of 
a  common  nature,  common  wants,  infirmities,  and  sins,  but 
particularly  as  they  arc  such  men,  with  their  own  peculisr 
characters,  situation,  .ind  exposure.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  a  devotional  exercise,  adapted  to  afTect  the  minds  and 
express  the  souls  of  one  class  of  men,  may  be  wholly  un- 
fitted to  excite  or  represent  another.  A  preacher  may  skil- 
fully study  the  proprieties  of  thought  and  diction,  and  dili- 
gently select  and  arrange  the  addresses  with  which  it  be- 
comes mortal  man  to  appear  before  his  God,  or  he  may,  fiil- 
hwing  the  train  in  vrViicVi  Vvvft  owu  mind  runs  when  he  poan 
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himself  out  in  private  worsliip,  dwell  on  those  sentiments 
which  are  most  affecting  to  himself  in  Jils  state  of  religious 
experience  and  progress.  In  each  case,  the  prayer,  in 
itself,  may  be  proper  and  excellent ;  yet,  as  designed  for  the 
use  of  a  given  congregation,  it  may  be  barren  and  vapid. 
Without  careful  adaptedncss,  there  can  be  nothing  in  it  of 
that  warm  and  fructifying  vitality  by  which  public  prayer 
should  communicate  life  to  the  souls  of  the  worshipers. 
And  who  can  understand  this  essential  adaptation  like  him 
who  lives  among  those  whose  mouth  he  is  to  be ;  acquainted 
with  their  temporal  condition  and  spiritual  wants,  and  fa- 
miliar with  their  modes  of  religious  thought  and  expression ; 
who  knows,  therefore,  what  sentiment  will  find  an  echo  in 
their  hearts,  what  words  will  kindle  a  devout  flame,  and 
what  there  is  already  established  within  them,  to  which  he 
must  appeal,  if  he  would  carry  them  on  to  higher  spiritual 
attainments  ?  He  would  fear  that  he  should  not  lead  them 
to  pray  at  all,  if  he  dealt  only  in  the  general  language  of 
piety,  or  in  those  peculiar  views  which  satisfy  and  delight 
himself.  He  seeks  to  enter  into  their  minds,  borrow  their 
associations,  speak  from  their  sentiments,  allude  to  their 
trials,  temptations,  and  sorrows,  describe  and  specify  their 
condition,  wants,  and  infirmities.  He  would  thus,  in  a  man- 
ner, take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  to  the  very 
mercy-seat,  that  they  may  pray  themselves ;  while  a  stran- 
ger, being  unable  thus  to  sympathize  with  them,  would  be 
like  the  ancient  priest,  who  presented  an  offering  of  which 
the  people  could  only  be  spectators. 

6.  The  preacher's  success  is  favored  by  the  relation 
which  he  bears  to  his  hearcts  as  their  pastor. 

The  writers  upon  rhetoric  insist  much  on  the  importance 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  an  audience.  They  lay 
down  various  rules  for  beginning  in  such  a  maxiii^i  %&  i&s:^ 
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disarm  prejudice  and  win  favor, —  knowing  how  little  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  hi^rhcst  eloquence,  if  received  into  un- 
willing or  prejudiced  enrsj.  But  for  the  affectionate  pastor 
this  is  already  done.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  acquaiutauccs 
and  friends.  Individuals,  doubtless,  there  may  be,  cold,  in- 
credulous, inimical.  But,  as  an  audience,  he  addresses  those 
whose  confidence  he  j)ossesses,  and  who  have  put  themsehes 
in  his  power.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  doubt  or  dis- 
believe the  (h)ctrine  ho  delivers,  or  whose  sinful  minds  rebel 
against  his  entreaty  and  warning,  —  his  personal  connection 
with  them  affords  the  most  ])ropitious  of  idl  circumstances 
for  bringing  them  to  a  wiilin£rnt'ss  to  listen  and  be  improved. 
But,  as  regards  the  auditory  in  general,  —  from  him,  whom 
they  know,  not  only  officially,  as  a  preacher  of  riglitcousues:<, 
but  privately,  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  charity;  from  him, 
whose  tested  purity  and  sanctity  render  him  as  venerable  at 
their  firesides  as  at  the  altar;  from  him,  entreating  them  in 
Christ's  stead,  —  they  receive  counsel,  exhortation,  and  re- 
proof, as  they  would  from  no  one  else.  At  his  expostula- 
tions they  are  less  likely  to  cavil  and  demur.  His  state- 
ments and  style  they  are  less  prone  to  criticize  and  debate 
about.  By  his  entreaties,  they  are  more  easily  persuaded  to 
self-examination.  His  instruction  is,  consequently,  more 
salutary  ;  he  is  enabled  to  address  them  with  a  freedom, 
ccmfidence,  and  particularity,  which  nothing  but  the  inti- 
macy of  his  relation  to  them  would  warrant  Hence  we 
have  oHcn  known  a  discourse  received  with  favor  at  home, 
which  has  given  offence  when  preached  to  a  congregation 
abroad.  Hence,  too,  we  may  believe,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
religion  will  most  flourish  where  the  pulpit  is  not  too  fre- 
quently given  up  to  strangers ;  but  where  the  steady  admin- 
istration of  truth  from  the  same  trusted  lips,  forbids  gossip- 
ing  criticism,  uuprofilabVe  conv^atisons,  and  the  itching  ears 
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which  the  apostle  long   ago  condemned  as  idle   and  mis- 
chievous. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  pastoral  relation  augments  the  circum- 
stances propitious  to  the  preacher's  success.  It  is  a  great 
truth,  that  the  same  instruction  and  advice  are  interesting 
and  useful,  or  the  opposite,  —  are  received  with  welcome, 
or  rejected  with  contempt,  —  according  as  our  minds  are . 
aflTected  toward  him  who  speaks.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  ancient  adage,  Nemincm  oratorcm  essCf  nisi  virum 
bonum.  And  hence  the  pulpit  must  always  gain  an  in- 
crease of  power,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  occu- 
pied by  men  who  are  known  and  beloved  of  those  who  sit 
beneath. 

Of  course  I  do  not  speak  without  exceptions ;  and  it  will 
readily  occur  to  you  what  prodigious  effects  have  sometimes 
been  wrought  by  the  preaching  of  strangers  in  strange 
places.  This  has  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  extraordinary 
powers  possessed  by  those  persons,  and  in  part  to  the  influ- 
ence that  novelty  always  exerts  over  minds  of  a  certain 
character,  which  sleep  under  whatever  is  familiar.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  best,  the 
most  wholesome,  the  most  permanent  effects  of  religion  are 
derived  from  its  uniform  and  settled  operation.  Its  most 
salutary  agency  is,  like  that  of  the  sun  in  perfecting  the 
harvest,  steady,  equal,  gentle,  and  perpetual.  It  is  upon 
this  idea  that  the  regular  institutions  of  the  Christian  church 
are  founded.  And  however  sleepers  may  be  sometimes  most 
effectually  awakened  by  the  warning  cry  of  a  stranger,  the 
whole  flock  is  best  watched  and  fed  by  regular  and  stated 
shepherd^;  for  which  reason  it  was,  that,  when  Paul  and 
the  apostles  had  gone  through  the  world,  and  waked  its 
slumberers  into  life  and  faith,  they  then  *'  ordained  elders  in 
every  city/'  to  watch  for  the  souls  which  lV\e^\i^<icAXLN^\\»\. 
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II.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  favorable  inftutnces 
exerted  hy  the  pulpit  on  the  ministers  labors  as  a  pastor. 

1.  TI)C  advantage  which  it  gives  him  is  mainly  this  — 
that  it  chnhes  liim  with  a  sanction  and  authority  which  he 
could  derive  from  no  other  source.  Something  of  the 
ancient  reverence,  which  belonged  to  the  prophetic  charaC' 
ter  among  the  Jews,  attaches  itself,  even  now,  to  the  simple 
man  who  stands  up  in  the  Christian  church  as  the  herald  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  is  the  proclaimer  and  expounder 
of  the  divine  will.  Tiie  majesty  and  awfulness  of  the 
message  passes  to  him  who  is  commissioned  to  utter  it 
Wherever  he  may  be,  his  image  is  associated  with  the 
pulpit, — that  venerable  place,  consecrated  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  sin,  to  the  proclamation  of  supernatural  truth,  and 
the  invitations  of  divine  grace  —  to  which  the  mass  of 
Christians  look  up,  as  did  the  Jews  to  the  mercy-seat, 
whence  the  oracles  came  forth.  There  it  was  that  the 
people  of  his  charge  first  saw  him.  Their  earliest  associa- 
tions with  him  are  as  habited  with  the  sanctity  of  that  place 
—  as  a  man  at  jirayor  —  as  a  man  pleading  for  souls  —  as 
separated  from  earthly  objects,  interests,  and  feelings,  and 
wrapped  up  in  subjects  of  infinite  concern.  This  feeling 
always  clings  to  him.  It  is  never  wholly  separated  from  his 
image  in  their  minds.  They  receive  him,  wherever  they 
meet  him,  as  bearing  his  office  with  him.  lu  their  houses, 
and  at  their  tables,  he  is  still,  like  the  prophet  in  the  cottage 
of  the  Shunammite  woman,  '*  the  man  of  God." 

What  an  advantage  may  he  thus  carry  with  him  ioto 
every  office  of  Christian  love !  In  going  about  like  his 
Master  to  do  good,  what  power !  He  can  reprove  as  no 
other  man  can  do,  and  where  no  other  would  presume ;  for 
there  is  a  deference  to  his  standing  and  office,  which  feels 
that  to  resist  him  might  be  to  resist  Him  who  sent  hinn.    If 
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ons  and  strife  arise,  there  is  none  who  may  so  effeo 
'  step  in,  as  a  peacemaker,  to  reconcile  and  heal ;  for  he 
•ceived  to  be  only  doing  what  he  has  declared  from  the 
t  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  and  thus  practising  the  pre- 
.vhich  he  has  often  enjoined  upon  others.  In  affliction, 
md  calamity,  he  can  speak  comfort  as  none  other  can. 
same  sentiment,  the  same  words,  —  as  the  experienced 
r  has  often  been  surprised  to  observe,  —  are  worth 
from  his  lips,  and  go  more  deeply  into  the  sorrowing 
.  He  is  thought  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  true  and 
tial  springs  of  consolation ;  and  the  mourner  seems  to 
a  higher  Comforter  speaking  by  his  voice,  and  saying, 
ice!  be  still!" 

idoubtedly,  great  prudence  and  discreet  wisdom  are 
jsary  to  secure,  perfectly,  all  the  advantages  of  which  I 
L,  —  especially  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  like  that 
lich  we  live ;  and  we  may  find  instances  in  which  they 
not  been  obtained.  But  it  must  be  because  the  minis- 
as  neglected  and  forfeited  them.  It  is  impossible  that 
did  not  once  exist,  and  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
cure  them.  Many  ministers  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
>ower  which  they  thus  possess.  Many,  through  deli- 
,  do  not  call  it  into  action  as  they  might.  Some  fancy 
the  ministry  ought  to  rely  solely  on  personal  character 
s  influence,  and  that  no  advantage  whatever  should  be 
1  of  the  dignity  which  unavoidably  appertains  to  the 
i;  while  many  wield  its  influence  with  a  fearful  and 
inical  sway,  which  proves,  at  once,  how  real  it  is,  and 
immense  would  be  its  action  for  good,  if  employed 
for  legitimate  and  salutary  ends.  For  such  ends  let  it 
Lcredly  used,  as  a  most  responsible  trust.  You  cannot, 
u  would,  descend  from  the  holy  eminence  of  the  pulpit 
mingle  with  men  unmarked.  If  yo\i  c^oxiVd^  "^qQl  fsraj^ 
17 
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not.  And  the  distinction  and  power  which  you  gain  from 
this  circumstance,  may  be,  and  should  be,  cherished  amon^ 
the  most  valuable  and  beneticent  talents  in  your  possession. 

You  will  not  understand  me  as  urging  you  to  expect  or 
claim  authority  and  intluonce,  on  the  ground  of  your  office 
alone ;  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  reverence  of 
man  for  his  priests,  to  assume  a  clerical  superiority,  in- 
dependent of  your  p(;rsonal  acquisitions  and  character. 
These  must  be  conformable  to  your  high  place,  or  they  will 
only  sink  you  the  lower  in  merited  contempt.  This  is 
neither  the  age,  nor  country,  nor  state  of  society,  for  ig- 
norance and  ambition  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  by  any 
claim  of  office,  or  any  pretence  of  a  divine  commission. 
All,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  intended,  is,  to  state  strongly 
—  I  do  not  know  whether  more  strongly  than  the  truth  — 
the  acturil  sentiments  of  men,  which  offer  you  a  singular 
facility  of  doin;r  pastoral  good:  a  facility  of  which  you  are 
diligently  to  avail  yourselves;  and  this  the  rather,  because 
the  tendency  of  the  times  induces  many  ministers  to  fling 
away  all  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  function,  and 
because  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state  of  society  to  destroy 
the  distinction  between  clergy  and  people.  Now,  as  far  lu  I 
have  stated  it,  this  distinction  is  salutary,  and  these  advan- 
tages legitimate  and  desirable.  Beyond  that  point,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  plead  for  them,  —  certainly  the  last  to  rest  on 
them,  as  if  they  could  answer  instead  of  personal  worth, 
intellectual  fitnes.<9,  and  religious  devotedneas  to  dufy.  In- 
deed, my  next  remark  is,  — 

2.  That  the  pastoral  office  gains  strength  from  the  pulpit, 
because  he  who  is  gifted  to  fill  that  place  bears  with  him 
the  credit  of  talents,  learning,  and  religious  disioterested- 
ness.  He  has  been  educated  for  his  trust,  by  long  retire- 
ment for  study  and  discipline.     His  mind  is  stored  with 
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various  information,  and  in  most  circles  within  his  parish 
he  is  regarded  as  farther  advanced  than  others  in  all  the 
branches  of  essential  knowledge.  Of  course,  then,  he  has 
all  the  advantage  which  such  attainments  and  reputation 
always  afford  a  man  for  influence  with  his  fellow-men. 
With  many  persons,  this,  and  not  his  office  of  religious 
teacher,  will  he  the  actual  ground  of  respect ;  and  with  all, 
any  inconsistency  between  his  character  and  profession,  any 
obvious  worldliness  of  mind,  selfishness  of  purpose,  improper 
ambition,  and  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  pursuit  which 
indicate  that  God  and  Christianity  are  only  secondary 
objects  of  interest,  will  destroy  the  influence  of  both  his 
life  and  teaching ;  while  simplicity  and  disinterestedness, 
conscientious  and  zealous  devotedness  to  his  benevolent 
function,  and  a  life  evidently  modelled  on  his  Master's,  will 
secure  to  him  a  real,  deep-seated  power,  which  office  and 
learning  alone  never  could  have  given.  Thus  the  ability 
to  preach  implies  attainments  and  character,  which  secure 
deference  and  regard  in  the  pastoral  relation.  But  these 
will*be  at  once  changed  into  neglect  and  contempt  toward 
him  who  claims  them  from  the  office  he  holds,  and  not  from 
his  fitness  and  fidelity  in  discharging  it. 

3.  The  pulpit  gives  aid  to  the  pastor,  by  making  impres- 
sions which  offer  occasions  for  personal  intercourse,  and  thus 
create  opportunities  for  addressing  men  individually  on  their 
religious  concerns. 

The  work  of  impression  and  improvement  which  is  begun 
by  the  pulpit,  can  never  be  completed  by  it.  Let  the  word 
be  preached  with  ever  so  much  discrimination,  fidelity,  and 
particularity  of  application,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
made  at  all  times  to  suit  the  peculiar  emergencies  of  all 
characters,  and  impart  to  each  variety  of  spiritual  necessity 
the  exact  direction  and  counsel  which  it  iec\\uieA.    \\.  \%  \sr^ 
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attention  to  his  Hock  in  private,  tliat  the  pastor  is  sure  of 
beinsr  able  to  '*  ^ive  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season.*' 
And  the  best  opportiiniti(?s  to  do  this  are  tlie  result  of  his 
public  preaciiin^T.  For  however  general  it  may  be,  if  it  bo 
faithful,  it  will  reach  some  hearts,  will  touch  some  con- 
sciences, will  excite  some  minds  to  thousfht fulness,  peni- 
tence, and  prayer.  Where  this  has  been  done,  how  is  the 
way  opened  to  easy,  natural,  confidential  communication  on 
the  deepest  interests  of  man  and  the  most  affecting  truths  of 
(lod !  How  is  his  access  to  these  topics  facilitated,  and  how 
acceptable  are  his  instructions  and  counsels!  He  tinds  ears 
opened  to  him  which  had  hitherto  been  closed,  and  an  earnest 
welcome  to  sticr^estions  which  formerly  were  received  with, 
at  best,  a  cool  and  repulsive  assent.  And  it  was  the  cry  he 
had  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  which  thus  **  prepared  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  luade  his  paths  straijjht." 

Hence,  for  this  reason,  he  keeps  an  open  and  vigilant  eye 
to  discover  the  effects  of  his  preaching.  He  follows  Orton's 
advice,  to  converse  with  his  people,  not  about  his  sermons, 
but  on  the  subjects  of  them.  He  seeks  to  know  th*c  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  awakened  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
or  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  excited  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edire.  He  desires  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  he  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  in  what  he  has  given  offence;*  in  what 
instances  his  expositions  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
in  what  they  may  possibly  have  excited  doubt.  He  may 
then  l>e  able  to  explain  more  clearly  the  points  that  ii'ere  left 
in  darkness,  and  pursue  still  further  the  subject  of  discussion. 
He  may  put  an  end  to  the  offence,  before  it  have  become 
inveterate  by  time ;  may  correct  the  misunderstanding  be- 
fore it  have  done  its  work  of  mischief  or  alienation ;  may 
answer  the  inquiry,  before  it  is  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  and  direct  and  fix  the  nascent  interest  in  things 
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divine.  These  are  interesting  offices  of  pastoral  oversight, 
the  occasions  for  which  he  owes  to  his  public  preaching. 
How  much  of  what  falls  from  him  on  the  Sabbath  might 
be  lost,  if  it  were  not  thus  followed  to  a  ripe  result !  How 
much  of  the  precious  seed  of  the  word  may  be  wasted,  where 
there  is  no  one  to  cultivate  and  guard  its  growth !  And  how 
valuable  to  the  pastor,  that  public  proclamation  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  which  he  is  indebted  for  these  propitious  opportuni- 
ties of  communicating  with  men  on  their  eternal  interests  ! 
4.  These  views  may  be  still  further  illustrated  from  the 
relation  which  he  sustains  to  the  young  of  his  flock.  These 
have  been  truly  styled  "the  hope  of  the  ministry  ;  "  and  to- 
ward them  his  most  devoted  and  shepherd-like  interest  must 
always  be  awake.  Over  their  early  impressions  and  grow- 
ing characters  he  is  to  watch.  Their  parents  he  is  to  aid 
and  prompt  in  the  arduous  task  of  training  them  to  purity, 
faith,  and  the  love  of  God.  In  his  parochial  rounds,  they  are 
to  be  peculiar  objects  of  his  inquiry  and  attention.  In  the 
common  schools,  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  by  his  own 
personal  instructions,  he  will  labor  for  their  knowledge  and 
piety.  And  as  he  has  been  solicitous  that  they  should  re- 
ceive at  first  the  baptismal  sign,  he  will  be  anxious  to  guide 
them  onward  to  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  other  Chris- 
tian ordinance,  and  introduce  them  to  a  worthy  commemo- 
ration of  their  Lord.  In  all  this  charge  of  their  religious 
progress,  how  much  does  he  gain  by  being  the  teacher  in 
God's  house!  How  favorable  is  this  circumstance  to  the 
success  of  his  efforts !  Who  may  find  an  easy  way  into 
their  young  hearts  like  him  whose  image  is  interwoven,  in 
their  thoughts,  with  all  that  is  reverend  and  affecting  in 
the  worship  of  God,  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  things  eternal  ?  Who  else  may  so  guide,  influence, 
mould  them,  as  he  who  descends  from  iVie  mosX  «^^\^  ^^ 
i7» 
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places  and  of  duties,  niinglinrr  the  atrcctionateiiess  of  an 
elder  friend  with  the  authority  of  venerable  olfice  I 

I  have  now  said  what  1  designed,  to  show  the  mutual 
dependence  and  reciprocal  influence  of  the  elocpience  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  pastoral  care.  It  is  the  union  of  these  whicli 
forms  the  coniph;te  and  effective  minister.  Tt  is  such  min- 
isters that  we  desire  to  send  forth  to  the  churches ;  *'  elo- 
quent men  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  "  who  shall  carry 
into  the  pulpit  the  best  gifts  of  utterance  and  persuasion, 
and  the  most  affectionate  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men  ; 
and  who  shall  move  amonixst  their  people  with  the  kindness 
of  friends,  and  the  cheerful  gravity  of  men  of  Go<l.  That 
1/ou  may  become  such  is  to  be  the  object  of  3'our  and  my  un- 
ceasing and  solicitous  study. 

You  are  called  to  be  Pkl.achers  and  Pastors.  It  is  for 
this  that  your  whole  disci])line  is  to  ])reparc  yon.  The 
learning  and  exactness  of  the  study,  the  musings  and  devo- 
tions of  the  closet,  the  watchfulness  and  discipline  of  daily 
life,  —  all  are  to  combine  in  fitting  you  for  the  solemn  function 
of  prctiching  God's  truth  to  a  sinning  and  si uml>e ring  world, 
and  of  guiding  and  counselling  men  in  the  most  interesting 
concerns  of  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  then,  to  look  forward  habitually  to 
the  day  when  this  charge  of  souls  shall  be  actually  in  joiir 
hands,  and  to  cimsider  by  what  preparation  you  shall  be  able 
to  acquit  yourselves  in  it  satisfactorily  and  acceptably.  Con- 
template the  pulpit,  from  which  you  are  to  speak  to  God  in 
behalf  of  the  congregation  ;  and  realize  with  what  devotion 
and  elevation  of  spirit  you  should  be  imbued  in  order  rightly 
to  carry  up  the  general  offering  of  praise  and  supplication 
—  the  pulpit,  from  which  you  are  to  address  men  cm  the 
loftiest  themes,  and  awaken  their  dull  hearts  to  the  spiritual 
things  from  which  a  sensual  world  is  constantly  enticing 
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thetn ;  and  realize  with  what  holy  earnestness  of  deep  con- 
viction, with  what  suavity  and  vehemence  of  utterance,  with 
what  clear  and  energetic  reasoning,  with  what  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  scriptural  truth,  of  providence,  and  of  human  nature, 
you  must  be  filled  and  glowing,  in  order  worthily  to  execute 
so  vast,  so  various,  so  delicate,  so  responsible  a  trust.  Bring 
this  thought  before  you.  Keep  it  before  you.  Weigh  it, 
feel  it,  understand  it.  You  will  then  cheerfully  devote  your- 
selves to  the  severest  toils,  which  shall  be  requisite  to  accom- 
plish a  thorough  preparation. 

Look  also  to  the  pastoral  relation.  Consider  what  it  is  to 
be  the  religious  counsellor  of  hundreds  of  souls,  in  every 
most  trying  and  momentous  crisis  of  their  being.  Consider 
what  prudence  you  must  smdy,  what  wisdom  and  discretion 
you  nmst  cultivate,  what  readiness,  what  patience,  what  for- 
bearance, what  affection,  what  zeal ;  above  all,  what  need 
there  is  of  a  spiritual  habit  of  mind,  a  fondness  for  religious 
thought,  a  heart  always  alive  to  sympathy  with  man,  and 
ready  to  rise  in  devotion  to  God.  You  will  then  compre- 
hend with  what  diligence  you  are  now  to  cultivate  your  af- 
fections, and  live  as  men  of  faith  and  prayer,  that  you  may 
not  then  be  strangers  to  the  most  spiritual  part  of  your  la- 
bors, but  may  go  to  them  as  an  accustomed  and  welcome 
occupation. 

Understand,  therefore,  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
work  you  are  to  undertake.  There  is  no  more  momentous 
trust  committed  to  human  hands.  There  is  no  higher  honor 
to  which  man  may  aspire  on  earth.  Office  more  responsible 
no  one  can  bear.  Duties  more  weighty  and  trying  no  one 
can  assume.  It  is  the  office,  trust,  honors,  and  duties,  which 
once  were  borne  by  the  Sou  of  God.  To  esteem  them 
lightly,  to  prepare  for  them  sluggishly,  is  the  extreme  of  folly 
and  of  sin.     It  is  to  seek  and  deserve  disappo\uUi\^ii\.^^'«^>\\^<k 
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and  contempt.  It  is  to  dare  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and 
darken  the  prospects  of  the  soul.  Be  persuaded,  then,  to 
set  your  standard  high.  Act  from  elevated  and  disinterested 
principles,  with  a  lofty  aim  and  a  vigorous  perseverance. 
In  attainments  and  in  character  press  on  to  the  aliquid  im- 
MENsuM  iNFJNiTUMQUE ;  or,  in  words  more  solemn  and  ex- 
citing still,  ^'to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  your  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  your  Lord." 

It  is  to  help  you  in  this  arduous,  and  almost  fearful  prep- 
•aration,  that  I  have  come  among  you.  I  truly  feel  that 
I  could  receive  no  more  interesting  or  important  charge. 
And  what  power  God  has  given  me,  what  skill  and  knowl- 
edge experience  may  have  taught  me,  may  be  more  than 
occupied  in  the  responsible  task.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
May  God  grant  his  blessing !  I  only  ask  of  you  to  second 
my  exertions,  and  give  mc  your  prayers. 


THE 
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It  belongs  to  the  system  of  education  at  the  present  day, 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  training  of  youth  in  preparation 
for  its  participation  in  the  action  of  society.  There  is  great 
wisdom  in  this,  because  much  of  the  energy  and  enterprise, 
on  which  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  world  de- 
pend, is  found  among  the  younger  men.  The  spirit,  the 
hope,  the  sanguine  enthusiasm,  the  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences which  are  essential  to  great  undertakings,  are  to  be 
found  in  those  whose  hearts  have  not  yet  been  chilled  by 
disappointment,  and  to  whom  experience  has  not  read  les- 
sons of  doubt  and  caution.  Some  great  things  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  sort  of  desperate  struggle,  which  none  will 
venture  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  aware  of  its  des- 
perateness.  Some  evils  never  will  be  removed  if  their  re- 
moval depend  on  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
them,  for  they  then  become  less  burdensome  than  the  toil  of 
removing  them.  The  old  are  naturally  conservative ;  they 
wish  to  keep  things  as  they  are ;  they  have  ceased  to  hope 
any  thing  better ;  innovations  disturb  them  as  unwise  and 
ungraceful.    The  young  fancy  every  thing  m\^x\^\y^\eL\ 
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they  take  counsel  of  ihcir  initiginations  and  their  dreaiiui; 
they  think  every  tiling  to  be  possible,  and  arc  impatient 
to  introduce  changes  which  shall  bring  to  pass  all  their 
visions.  The  middle  aged  unite  much  of  this  caution 
of  tiie  elders  with  much  of  this  ardor  of  the  young ;  expe- 
rience has  given  them  wisdom,  and  years  have  not  changed 
thai  wisdom  to  timidity ;  they  love  to  act  and  desire  to  im- 
prove, but  their  action  is  not  that  of  impulse,  and  they  judge 
of  improvement  more  by  lessons  of  history  and  real  life  than 
by  the  suggestions  of  a  sanguine  imagination.  For  these 
reasons  it  might  be  best  if  the  affairs  of  society  could  be 
wholly  intrusted  to  them,  if  its  security  and  peace  for  the 
present,  and  its  steady  advancement  toward  something  bet- 
ter, could  be  connnitted  to  their  mature  wisdom  and  ener- 
getic but  thoughtful  exj)ericnce,  subject  to  no  revolutionary 
violence  on  one  side,  and  to  no  lethargic  contentment  on  the 
other.  But  as  those  wise  counsellors  in  the  prime  of  life 
could  never  exist  excepting  as  they  arose  from  the  ranks  of 
the  young,  and  as  their  wisdom  could  be  acquired  only  by 
their  experience  in  earlier  years,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
guidance  of  the  public  weal  should  devolve  on  them  alone; 
the  younger  must  have  a  share  with  the  more  mature  in  order 
to  their  right  introduction  to  the  cares  and  trusts  of  manhood, 
and  the  aged  should  be  retained  among  the  counsellors,  that 
their  caution  may  keep  the  bidance  right,  aud  prevent  the 
undue  preponderance  of  hasty  impulses  and  ill-considered 
projects. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  the  ranks  of  the  young  men 
to  press  forward  and  seize  prematurely  the  active  stations  in 
society.  The  fire  of  ambition  and  enterprise  consumes  them ; 
they  are  impatient  of  tardy  action.  In  the  great  proceasion 
of  society  they  can  ill  bear  to  be  kept  in  the  rear  rank,  and 
be  obliged  to  school  down  their  quick  step  to  the  deliberate 
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movement  of  their  elders  in  the  van.  In  various  ways  this 
tendency  has  always  exhibited  itself.  If  there  be  a  great 
political  revolution,  youths  are  among  its  leaders ;  if  a  career 
of  military  glory  which  sets  the  world  in  flames,  it  is  a  young 
man  that  commands  it.  Alexander  was  in  India  at  thirty, 
and  Napoleon  in  Italy  at  twenty-six.  In  arts  also,  and  letters, 
how  many  have  done  their  amazing  works,  and  gained  their 
imperishable  renown,  before  the  dawn  of  middle  life !  The 
fame  of  Raphael,  the  king  of  painters,  of  Byron,  of  Burns, 
of  Lucan,  and  even  of  Newton  in  science,  is  the  fame  of  early 
manhood. 

The  remarkable  calmness  and  wisdom  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  American  revolution  was  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  leaders  were  men  in  mature  life,  of  sober 
experience  and  ripe  wisdom.  The  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  younger,  but  he  had  seen  thiriy- 
two  summers ;  there  were  few  so  youthful :  and  their  un- 
due impetuosity,  if  they  could  have  been  impetuous  in  so 
grave  a  cause,  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  sobriety 
of  the  elder  men,  who,  like  so  many  Ncstors,  gray  in 
years  and  patriotism,  were  joined  to  the  councils  which 
Chatham  eulogized.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  army. 
The  commander-in-chief,  never  a  young  man  in  the  sense  of 
being  rash,  was  then  arrived  at  the  sober  age  of  forty-four ; 
the  chiefs  next  to  him  had  outlived  the  boyishness  which 
counts  war  a  frolic,  and  the  young  men  who  came  forward 
during  the  struggle  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  like  Lafayette 
and  Hamilton,  became  imbued  with  the  prevailing  temper, 
ingrafted  the  sobriety  of  years  on  their  own  ardent  stock, 
and  thus  the  war  was  saved  from  all  predominance  of  folly, 
disorder,  and  caprice.  It  took  from  the  first,  and  held  to  the 
last,  the  character  of  a  grave  performance  of  a  serioils  duty. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  lYveie  \v^a  \)«^Tk  ^ 
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new  development  of  the  active  energies  of  man,  and  society, 
in  every  direction,  has  heen  extending  its  efforts  for  an 
increase  of  knowledge,  wealth,  power,  and  whatever  C4>ii- 
stitiites  the  good  of  civilized  man;  when  the  moral  has  been 
as  active  as  the  political,  and  plans  for  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  race  have  been  as  enthusiastically  formed  and 
pursued  as  ever  were  expeditions  for  personal  agjjrandize- 
nient,  —  during  this  period,  the  universal  stir  has  imparted 
a  peculiar  impulse  to  the  young  men.  The  circumstances 
of  society  in  this  country  call  ihem  out,  at  an  age  which  in 
other  lands  confines  them  to  a  state  of  pupilage,  into  the 
various  fieUls  of  manly  competition,  invite  them  to  become, 
not  only  actors,  but  leaders,  and  put  them  at  cmce  into  places 
of  responsible  trust.  The  world  was  once  astonislied  to 
iK^hold  the  first  place  in  the  British  empire  bestowed  upon  a 
man  of  twenty-one  years;  but  extraordinary  emergencies 
always  stand  by  ^lemselves,  and  are  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon rule ;  here  and  there  arises  a  man  who  is  a  phenome- 
non among  men.  The  tendency  amongst  us  has  l>een  to 
put  an  end  to  these  exceptions,  and  to  fill  the  trusts  of 
church  and  state  with  young  men.  This  feature  of  our 
condition  .has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  animadversion  by 
foreign  ob.««ervers,  and  deserves  attention  from  ourselves.  We 
cut  short  the  period  of  education  and  precipitate  that  of 
action,  and  lessen  the  time  of  preparation  that  we  may  begin 
that  of  labor ;  in  conseq\iencc  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  members  of  our  acting  community  are,  on  au  average, 
less  completely  accomplished  in  the  desirable  attributes  of 
mind,  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  civilized  lands. 
Our  daughters  leave  school  at  sixteen,  before  they  can  have 
gained  any  adequate  discipline  of  the  intellect,  or  established 
a  taste  for  profitable  reading.  Our  sons  are  taken  from 
school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  pressed  into  business  which 
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allows  them  no  time  for  further  study  ;  and  they  arrive  at 
manhood,  wealth,  respectable  connections,  perhaps  a  lead- 
ing place  in  society,  with  nothing  more  than  a  schoolboy's 
learning,  and  without  the  tastes  which  should  adorn  their 
station.  Or,  if  they  pass  through  the  course  of  education  at 
our  colleges,  it  is  still  such  a  course  as  brings  them  early, 
and  oftentimes  but  half  educated,  into  the  professions,  with 
only  here  and  there  one  who  can  stand  in  fair  competition 
with  the  scholars  of  the  older  countries ;  while  many  of 
them,  who  should  have  devoted  their  education  to  the  all- 
important  purpose  of  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  their  country,  shut  up  their  books  at  the  call  of  business, 
and,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  speedy  wealth,  plunge  into 
the  active  bustle  of  life.  In  a  word,  such  is  the  opportunity 
for  youth  to  appear  and  act  as  men,  that  they  are  fairly  in 
danger  of  leaping  at  once  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and, 
by  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  whole  work  of  society, 
bring  upon  it  something  of  the  evil  which  Solomon  suggests 
in  that  well-known  exclamation,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  O  land, 
when  thy  king  is  a  child ! " 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  thinking 
and  patriotic  men  have  addressed  their  counsels  of  political 
and  moral  wisdom  to  the  young ;  for  in  truth  never  were  the 
young  so  important  to  a  country,  nor  so  perilously  situated  ; 
and  he  who  can  succeed  in  impressing  on  their  minds  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  dignity  of  their  situ- 
ation, so  that  they  shall  feel  their  place  truly ;  be  awed,  but 
not  depressed,  by  its  responsibility  ;  be  excited,  and  not  intox- 
icated, by  its  grandeur  and  promise ;  be  made  wise  to  seize 
and  bold  to  use  its  vast  opportunities  without  rashness,  rev- 
erently deferring  to  the  cautious  judgment  of  the  experienced, 
and  yet  not  deficient  in  the  energy  which  is  requisite  to  go 
forward  as  the  times  demand,  —  that  man  will  be  ib&vx  \x>\<esX 
friend,  as  well  as  a  benefactor  to  his  coutiItv. 
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Tlie  political,  moral,  and  religious  destinies  of  this  couh- 
try  are  all  dependent  on  the  practical  opinions  which  the 
coming  generations  shall  carry  with  them  into  the  action  of 
life ;  and  there  arc  certain  hazards  to  which  our  prosperity 
and  character  are  exposed,  concerning  which  they  ought 
earnestly  to  he  put  on  their  guard,  and  solemnly  instructed 
to  provide  a  seasonable  resistance.  On  one  or  two  of  them 
we  would  take  the  present  opportunity  to  enlarge. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  —  and  the  remark  is  doubtless 
founded  in  truth  —  that  the  principle  of  personal  and  political 
equality,  in  being  acted  out,  operates  to  produce  undue 
familiarity  in  intercourse,  and  a  disregard  of  those  outward 
forms  of  courtesy  which  render  the  intercourse  of  society 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  ancient  air  of  deference  with 
which  gentlemen  mot  each  other,  the  decorous  uncovering 
of  the  head,  and  the  tone  of  respectful  regard  which  marked 
the  address  of  the  younger  to  their  seniors,  —  these  have  de- 
parted ;  and  yotmg  men  scarcely  out  of  their  teens  speak  of 
their  elders,  and  to  them,  with  the  same  familiar  tone  and 
colloquial  freedom  of  good  fellowship,  with  which  they  meet 
their  own  companions.  We  may  well  rejoice,  that  what 
was  irksome  and  frivolous  in  the  artificial  forms  of  other 
days,  has  been  banished ;  but  it  is  lamentable  that  it  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  carry  with  it  the  natural  expression  of 
respect,  and  still  more  so,  to  erase  from  the  heart  the  dis- 
position to  give  honor  where  it  is  due.  Yet  one  cannot 
altogether  avoid  the  apprehension,  that  to  this  extent  the 
age  has  gone  in  far  too  many  instances.  It  is  to  be  admon- 
ished and  recalled.  Respect  for  age  is  a  natural  sentiment, 
implanted  in  the  human  soul  for  wholesome  purposes,  in  all 
ages  and  nations  esteemed  and  inculcated.  Rcq>ect  for 
superior  virtue,  for  high  station,  for  eminent  services,  is  also 
a  natural  sentiment,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  only  by 
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SO  far  unhumanizing  the  community  which  abrogates  it. 
All  nations  have  found  it  necessary,  in  all  ages,  to  cherish 
it;  the  human  being  demands  it,  and  cannot  live  happily  in 
society  without  it.  Hence  the  promptings  of  nature  have 
been  followed  in  the  establishment  of  chiefs  and  kings, 
standing  apart  from  the  people.  Hence  the  gradation  of 
ranks  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among  the  Eastern 
nations  in  all  ages,  among  the  European  nations,  even  the 
most  civilized  and  free,  down  to  the  present  time.  Let  it  be 
allowed  that  in  all  these  the  institution  has  been  false  and 
mischievous ;  that  man  has  been  thus  debased,  and  deprived 
of  many  of  his  noblest  rights,  —  still  it  remains  true  that  they 
were  founded  in  an  original  suggestion  of  human  nature. 
Those  who  gained  the  ascendency  may  have  abused  it ;  but 
the  original  sentiment  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  multitude 
exercised  a  state  of  mind  virtuous  in  itself,  though  the  objects 
on  which  it  rested  might  be  unworthy,  and  the  forms  of  its 
exhibition  degrading.  To  look  up  with  awe  to  real  great- 
ness, to  express  deference  for  true  wisdom,  to  bend  in  rever- 
ence to  that  which  is  high,  and  is  appointed  to  administer 
the  essential  functions  of  society,  so  far  from  being  a  weak- 
ness is  a  virtue,  so  far  from  a  debasing  is  an  elevating  trait 
of  character.  The  child  stands  thus  in  the  presence  of  his 
father,  or  we  brand  him  as  a  monster.  The  man  stands 
thus  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  or  we  shudder  at  his 
insane  daring.  He  that  honors  his  parent  and  worships  his 
God  with  the  deepest  devotion,  is  always  accounted  as  doing 
what  is  most  becoming  man  to  do.  He  thus  manifests  that 
he  knows  his  place,  and  that  he  may  be  trusted.  And  just 
in  proportion  as  any  other  beings  or  institutions  stand  toward 
him  in  relations  similar  to  those  of  his  parent  or  his  God, 
something  of  the  same  honor  is  exercised  toward  them. 
The  old  roan,  the  good  man,  the  pubUc  Ww^^^cX'tix  ^  ^^ 
18  • 
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magistrate,  tho  law,  tlie  state,  each  is  an  object  of  respect. 
Nay,  he  reco^rnizes  in  every  individual  a  brother  of  the 
parent  wlioni  lie  reveres,  a  son  and  image  of  the  God  whom 
he  adores,  an  equal  subject  of  the  law  he  honors  ;  and  there- 
fore he  honors  all  men.  He  feels  that  none  are  to  be  treated 
with  disrespect;  if  equal,  then  equally  entitled  to  considera- 
tion with  himself;  if  in  each  a  portion  of  the  national  sov- 
ereignty resides,  then  that  sovereignty  is  to  be  honored  in 
the  person  of  each;  and  he  can  no  more  be  guilty  of,  than 
be  willing  to  receive,  that  indecorum  of  speech  or  of  man- 
ners which  implies  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  rude. 

This  deserves  to  be  seriously  consid(?red.  If  it  were,  men 
would  perceive  it  to  be  aIto(fether  base,  worthy  only  of  a 
grovelling  mind,  to  thrust  the  principle  of  political  equality 
into  the  face  of  every  man  he  meets,  and  thus  abolish  the 
courtesies  of  life.  Yet  it  has  been  strangely  permitted,  even 
where  it  would  be  least  expected ;  men  forget  their  moral 
duty  in  the  selfish  application  of  a  civil  right.  As  we  once 
heard  it  well  described,  the  interpretation  of  the  republican 
principle  seems  too  often  to  be,  "I  am  as  good  85  you;" 
hence  disrespect  and  rudeness;  whereas  the  true  interpreta- 
tion is,  **  You  are  as  good  as  I,''  —  which  would  lead  lo 
universal  deference  and  politeness. 

It  is  not  Uh)  much  to  say  of  the  tendency  we  refer  to,  that 
it  l(;ads  to  unfaithfulness  toward  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  puts  in  jeopardy  the  high  expectations  which 
have  been  founded  on  them.  Wc  have  here  nothing  which 
is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  no  sacred  relics  of  former  days, 
no  ancient  institutions  of  government  or  religion,  which 
bear  on  their  front  the  hallowed  impress  of  departed  Bges, 
and  are  inseparably  mingled  with  the  earliest  rfecoUectioiis 
and  associations  of  our  souls.  All  is  new. '  All  has  been 
created  as  it  were  by  ourselves,  within  the  memory  of  the 
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present  generation.  Our  constitution,  our  government,  our 
whole  political  organization,  are  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
and  the  work  of  our  own  hands  we  will  not  worship.  We 
eulogize  and  flatter  them  as  fond  parents  do  their  children, 
but  as  for  reverence  —  no,  they  are  our  creatures ;  we  are 
the  sovereigns,  not  they ;  they  can  be  changed  at  our  pleas- 
ure, and  shall  be  whenever  we  see  fit.  We  therefore  hold 
them  in  as  little  respect  as  we  please.  And  with  this  habit 
of  viewing  the  constitution,  the  law,  and  the  law-makers, 
what  are  we  to  anticipate?  Is  it  strange  that  we  have  seen 
what  we  have  seen  ?  Even  the  most  sacred  thing  among 
us, — that  which  attaches  to  itself  more  nearly  than  any 
thing  else  that  deep  feeling  of  inviolal)le  devotion  which  is 
termed  Loyalty,  —  oven  the  constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  subject  of  so  much  verbal  panegyric,  overladen 
with  so  much  violent  and  fulsome  eulogy,  —  yet  ho^v  easily, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  both  in  the  national  and  the 
state  governments,  has  party  spirit  been  able  to  set  it  at 
defiance,  and  erect  itself  into  a  power  above  it !  How  have 
men  sworn  to  defend  it,  yet  laughed  it  to  scorn,  when  it 
stood  in  their  way!  How  have  even  legislators  been  bold 
enough  to  contradict  it  by  their  enactments !  Then  the 
law,  —  which  if  it  be  not  supreme  in  the  land,  alas  for  our 
liberty  and  security !  which  if  it  be  not  king,  then  is  noth- 
ing to  be  looked  for  but  anarchy  and  chaos,  —  have  we  not 
seen  this  sacred  guardian  set  at  defiance  h^  the  people  in 
violent  assemblies?  and  that,  not  only,  as  might  sometimes 
be  expected  to  occur,  in  season  of  sudden  exasperation  and 
passionate  excitement,  but  deliberately,  systematically,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  men  of  high  name,  large  influence, 
reputed  patriotism,  confessedly  appealing  to  a  power  above 
the  law,  and  in  place  of  the  law,  as  something  better  than 
the  law ;  while  meantime  the  over-awed  pi^%^  Vv^\^  ^\i  ^\s>e- 
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iiioiis  and  dreadful  silence,  not  daring  to  rebuke  the  vile 
conspiracy  against  the  people  and  their  rights. 

When  snch  things  can  be,  there  is  occasion  for  serious 
alarm.  If  tlie  law  can  be  despised,  if  the  constitution  can 
be  crushed,  if  men  of  intliience  can  be  found  capable  of 
asserting,  and  acting  on  the  assertion,  that  there  is  an  au- 
thority in  the  land  higher  than  these,  the  country  is  undone. 
Now  is  the  season  to  look  to  it,  while  this  fearful  develop- 
ment is  yet  new,  before  the  disorder  has  spread  and  cor- 
rupted the  whole  people.  And  it  is  the  young  men  of 
America  who  are  especially  interested;  it  is  for  them  to 
recover  and  restore  the  respect  for  law  and  right.  Let  them 
see  to  it  that  they  early  cherish  in  themselves,  and  in  all 
around  them,  a  heartfelt,  unwavering,  all-submissive  respect 
for  the  law;  neitlier  by  word  nor  by  act  let  them  cast  a 
breath  of  ill-will  upon  it,  or  raise  in  themselves  or  others  a 
willingness  that  it  should  be  evaded.  If  there  be  a  bad  law, 
(as  unha{>pily  the  rago  for  legislation  and  the  insufficient 
reverence  for  law  have  but  too  often  caused  evil  enact* 
ments,)  seek  its  repeal :  submit  implicitly  while  it  exists,  at 
any  inconvenience,  at  any  loss;  it  will  be  to  your  honor  to 
suffer  for  the  general  good ;  but  seek  its  repeal  by  righteous 
means,  and  always  in  such  wise  as  shall  prove  your  profound 
respect  for  law  itself,  and  your  deep  sorrow  that  so  great  a 
wrong  should  have  been  done  to  its  majestic  name,  by  the 
usurpation  into  its  place  of  an  unrighteous  statute.  Do 
thus  the  utmost  in  your  power  to  maintain  the  inviolable 
sacredness  of  that  authority  without  which  there  is  no  secu- 
rity to  the  nation,  and  to  enshrine  the  image  of  it  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people. 

These  remarks  may  be  extended  to  another  point  —  the 
manner  in  which  the  men  who  hold  office  in  the  gorem- 
ment  shall  be  regarded  and  treated.    It  is  true  that  very 
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unworthy  men  may  be  thrust  into  places  of  high  dignity*; 
but  it  greatly  concerns  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
that  the  place  should  at  all  events  be  honored,  and  the  man 
hi  it  for  the  sake  of  the  place.  Like  a  bad  law,  he  should 
be  displaced  by  the  regular  forms  as  soon  as  possible,  but, 
like  the  law,  should  be  honored  until  displaced,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  institutions  and  the  people. 
Dishonor  him,  and  you  wound  the  gener;d  good,  by  casting 
contempt  on  an  office  essential  to  be  honored.  The  incum- 
bent cannot  dishonor  the  office ;  it  is  unsoiled  by  his  base- 
ness, it  is  uncontaminated  by  his  corruption ;  he  leaves  the 
seat  as  he  found  it,  pure  and  revered,  uidess  the  offensive 
missiles,  hurled  at  him  while  he  filled  it,  may  have  desecrated 
it  in  the  thoughts  of  the  by-standers,  and  the  office  thus 
become  an  object  of  contempt,  because  associated  with  the 
contempt  cast  on  the  man.  Who,  therefore,  can  regard  with 
unconcern,  or  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  mortification  and 
alarm,  the  reckless  tone  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  political 
press  in  all  (hat  relates  to  public  men  and  their  public  life ! 
Let  them  be  exposed  to  free  observation  and  severe  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  right.  Never  let  a  base  man  usurp  the  place  of 
a  public  functionary,  or  prove  himself  untrue  to  his  trust, 
without  being  exposed.  But  let  this  be  done  with  the  calm 
and  grave  tone  with  which  the  judge  on  the  bench  pro- 
nounces sentence  after  the  process  of  impeachment,  so  as  to 
save  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  the  honor  of  the  mistaken 
men  who  raised  him  to  it,  while  it  unmasks  the  falsehood 
of  the  man.  Then  good  might  be  done ;  the  press  would 
exercise  a  wholesome  and  needful  moral  control.  How  is 
it  now?  We  are  obliged  to  say,  that  to  too  great  an 
extent  it  is  a  mere  instrument  of  party.  It  is  a  mouthpiece 
to  spread  unfounded  calumnies,  without  regard  to  character, 
truth,  or  consequences ;  it  catches  up  and  \kio^\i^^\£.%  ^w^ 
report  which  may  prove  injurious  to  an  obuoxvowft  «kVaXfta»\a«Si^ 
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or  vvelcojne  to  th(?  mass  of  gossiping  readers;  it  impose*, 
with  the  most  enormoiis  and  untiring  inipudencc,  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  and  throws  the  facts  and  opinion? 
of  the  times  into  such  confusion,  that  a  sober  inquirer  can 
hardly  ht»pe  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  And  this  press  is  nearly 
the  governor  of  the  community !  The  journals  which  art- 
less violent,  less  false,  more  i)rincipled,  calm,  and  fair,  arc 
so  much  more  tame,  that  they  have  comparatively  a  smiJI 
circulation,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  is  left  to  the  mercy 
of  a  large  body  of  self-constituted,  irresponsible  editors, 
whose  whole  care  it  is  to  make  such  journals  as  will  attract 
the  readers  of  their  party,  and  secure  a  good  livelihood 
to  themselves.  Is  there  not  thus  a  perpetual  warfare  waged 
against  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  people  ?  Can  our 
institutions  fail  to  fall  into  disrespect  I  We  call  on  the 
ingenuous  and  fair-minded  young  men,  who  are  comint^ 
up  into  life,  as  yet  misoiled  by  the  low  contests  of 
party,  an<l  still  glowing  with  their  native  love  of  the  pure 
and  the  true,  to  discountenance  and  rebuke  this  unholy 
brood.  It  is  for  them  to  set  a  higher  example ;  to  make  it 
dishonorable,  either  to  edit  or  receive  a  gazette  which  is 
indidercnt  to  truth,  gcHxl  morals,  and  the  fair  reputation  of 
public  men.  Let  them  unite  with  one  voice,  and  declare 
that  the  profanation  we  complain  of  sliall  go  no  farther; 
that  the  good  name  of  every  son  of  tlie  common  mother  is 
sacred,  until  forfeited  by  crime,  and  shall  not  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  political  writers,  whose  trade  is  defamation.  We 
call  on  them  to  give  to  their  country  a  generation  of  fair- 
minded  and  generous  politicians,  and  thus  secure  to  her 
that  respect  and  love  which  caimot  live  in  the  bosom  of  her 
children,  if  her  image  be  forever  associated  hi  their  minds 
with  what  is  low  and  selfish. 
A  part  of  the  duty  of  the  rising  generation  to  their  age 
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and  country,  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  spread  of  those  elegant 
tastes  which  refine  and  exalt.  "  Onward  "  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  times,  and  it  should  be  applied  to  this  as  well 
as  to  other  subjects.  Onward  the  nation  is  going,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  in  population  and  wealth,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  means  of  promoting  any  object  which  shall 
seem  desirable.  It  is  infinitely  desirable  that  this  wonder- 
ful external  progress  should  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding progress  in  education  and  refinement,  so  that  when 
we  shall  equal  the  older  nations  in  wealth,  and  exceed  them 
in  lumbers,  we  may  not  be  mortified  by  inferiority  in 
science,  literature,  and  the  civilizing  arts.  Now,  the  danger 
is,  that  the  progress  of  the  mind  will  lag  tardily  behind  the  ' 
growth  of  the  outward  prosperity ;  it  certainly  will  do  so, 
if  effects  correspond  to  causes,  unless  our  youth  are  trained 
in  a  supreme  regard  to  the  higher  objects  of  man,  and  sedu- 
lously cultivate  in  themselves  the  love  of  letters  and  refine- 
ment. Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Buckminster,  filled  with  the 
generous  spirit  that  belonged  to  him,  and  with  an  appre- 
hensive regard  to  the  tendency  we  are  adverting  to,  wrote 
home  from  Europe,  as  an  apology  for  purchasing  so  exten- 
sive a  collection  of  books,  when  his  own  life  was  so  uncer- 
tain, "  I  consider  that,  by  every  book  I  send  out,  I  do  some- 
thing for  my  dear  country,  which  the  love  of  money  seems 
to  be  depressing  almost  into  unlettered  barbarism."  This 
is  the  spirit  that  should  animate  our  young  men.  When  they 
see  how  the  whole  people  is  abandoned  to  this  idolatry,  how 
many  gifted  minds  are  decoyed  by  the  glittering  temptation 
from  the  quiet  pursuit  of  letters  and  the  cultivation  of  knowl- 
edge, they  should  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  that  threat- 
ens. They  should  understand  how  the  true  greatness  of  a 
people  does  not  consist  in  its  external  pTos\^m\.^  \  ^^  '\N. 
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never  ean  be  secure  or  happy  witlftjut  knowledge.  Let 
tlicin  jjivi*  tlicir  in<)>t  strenu(»Ms  efft)rl  to  iniiiiitain  the  truth 
on  tliis  point.  Let  those,  cspfciiilly,  who  liave  had  the  hca- 
elit  of  tlic  hiirhi'st  ('(hiratioii,  know  tliat  in  thorn  is  coin- 
inittcil  a  sohMiin  rharirr  in  this  resprct.  Thrv  arc  consti- 
tuted hy  Provult'nrc  iriiardians  of  this  purtioii  of  tlie  public 
weal.  Th<'y  are  niadr  watchnicn  over  tho  intrlh-ctual  inter- 
ests of  thi*  people.  Tliey  are  to  he  ovi-rseersof  the  instruc- 
tion nf  the  land,  and  in  no  ."iuiall  ])art  its  edncatori^  and 
jruidi'S.  \aX  till  Hi  know  that  they  descend  from  tlicir  Iniiy 
position,  when  thry  forsakr  this  honorahh^  vocation,  and  rjo 
out  from  tlie  tcmph^  of  science*  and  the  halls  of  insfruc- 
tion  to  jt^m  the  thronix  that  is  toilini;  for  mere  wealth  and 
power.  They  are  not  wanted  in  tin*  countin«r-nx>m  or  the 
nnirkft-placr.  There'  ar^-  enoULih  witluMit  them  to  do  the 
active  work,  and  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
fdl  the  ollirrs  of  Mate.  Hut  they  are  wanted  in  the  seats  of 
education.  More  teaehcrs  in  ail  departments,  more  sober, 
enliirhteiiiMl,  judicious  eilucators  of  the  people  alike  in  the 
humbler  schools  and  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  science, 
morals,  and  art,  are  pressin;Lrly  needed  j  and  he  docs  more 
service  as  a  patriot  who  puts  Ins  IxHiks  in  a  knapsack,  and 
walks  awny  with  it  to  some  frontier  settlement,  and  lays  the 
foundaiit>n  of  a  solid  (education  in  that  infant  town,  than  he 
who,  hy  enterprise,  adventure,  or  speculation,  becomes  the 
nabob  of  a  city.  A  thousand  men  have  the  education  and 
the  talent  for  the  latter,  for  one  that  is  fitted  for  the  former, 
or  has  the  character  requisite  to  accomplish  it. 

We  address  a  similar  train  of  remark  to  all.  For  the 
sake  of  their  own  happiness  and  dignity,  for  the  sake  of 
their  country  and  fellow-men,  let  all  cultivate  the  love 
of  letters,  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  a  spirited 
interest  in  the  cause  oC  educ;alon.    It  odea  happens  to  men 
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of  active  vocations,  that  they  cultivate  no  taste  for  reading 
beyond  that  of  the  newspapers;  they  therefore  never  arrive 
at  any  enlargement  of  mind,  or  systematic  and  extensive 
knowledge ;  they  have  no  resources  if  health  and  fortune 
fail  them ;  in  sickness  and  in  age  they  are  forlorn  and  deso- 
late ;  the  mind  and  its  treasures  are  nothing  to  them  ;  even 
the  book  of  life  fails  to  command  their  lethargic  attention  ; 
nay,  in  instances  not  a  few,  it  has  been  known  that  when 
a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  has  left  such  men  without  re- 
source, they  have  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death. 
Such  instances  should  plead  trumpet-tongued  for  a  juster 
treatment  of  the  immortal  mind,  which  demands  to  be  forti- 
fied against  evil,  by  tastes,  resources,  and  habits  correspond- 
ing to  its  nature  and  destiny. 

But  let  them  be  warned  against  being  led  astray  by  the 
temptations  presented  by  the  present  condition  of  literature. 
The  multiplication  of  books  offers  equal  facilities,  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  most  beneficial  and 
the  most  injurious  taste  in  reading ;  and  while  the  land  is 
deluged  with  worthless  publications  at  inconceivably  low 
prices,  the  exposure  of  unwary  minds  to  corruption  and 
waste  is  very  much  like  the  temptation  to  intemperance, 
which  lies  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  One  may  read 
continually  without  being  benefited.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  popular  works  which  lie  in  every  body's  way,  lauded  in 
the  newspapers  like  patent  drugs,  and  offered  at  every  corner 
like  cheap  spirits,  are  little  else  than  poisonous  stimulants, 
exciting  the  appetite,  creating  a  craving  for  indulgence,  and 
debilitating  instead  of  nourishing  the  mind  which  resorts 
to  them.  We  could  as  soon  recommend  our  young  men 
to  feed  at  the  confectioner's,  and  drink  at  the  bar  of  a 
8econd*rate  tavern,  in  order  to  ruddy  health  and  manly  vigor 
of  body,  as  send  them  to  the  circulating  l\btm«&  yel  oii^^x 
W 
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to  a  clear  and  strong  mind.  Wc  warn  tlieni  against  the 
effeminacy  of  soul  to  which  this  feeding  on  the  popular  lit- 
erature of  the  day  will  inevitably  lead.  The  resources  of 
classic  English  literature,  both  of  former  times  and  of  the 
present  day,  are  abundant  in  books  of  solid  merit,  and 
equally  interesting  with  the  trivial  volumes  just  referred  to; 
and  it  is  pitiable  to  find  .so  many  resorting  to  the  society  of 
the  fix»lish  and  corrupting,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
strong  and  elevating.  However  we  may  lament  the  vast 
proportion  of  worthless  trash  published  and  republished  by 
the  American  press,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  large  mass  of 
valuable  works  also  are  continually  brouglit  before  the  pub- 
lic; so  that  no  one  need  conjplain  that  wholesome  nutri- 
ment is  not  at  hand ;  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  select  the 
deleterious.  And  let  the  rising  generation  but  use  a  wise 
and  discriminating  judgment;  Jet  them  reject  whatever  a 
pure  moral  and  literary  taste  disapproves;  let  them  take 
advice  of  men  competent  to  give  it ;  let  them  be  guided  in 
the  selection  of  Inwks,  not  by  the  purchased  panegyric  of 
flippant  editors,  or  the  advertising  puffs  of  interested  book- 
sellers, but  by  the  deliberate  recommendation  of  some  judi- 
cious friend,  or  the  impartial  testimony  of  some  trustworthy 
literary  journal,  —  and  the  evil  so  much  complained  of  will 
cease  to  exist. 

We  do  not  mean  to  repeat  here  what  is  so  often  and  so 
urgently  said  of  the  importance  of  intellectual  cultivation 
and  taste  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  this  nation. 
It  has  become  a  proverb,  that  popular  institations  can  rest 
securely  only  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
and  that  to  these  universal  education  is  essential.  But 
proverbs  are  words ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  Buperficialij, 
after  all,  the  great  truth  herein  expressed  has  taken  hold 
of  the  actual  convictions  of  the  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  how 
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exceedingly  low  is  the  estimate  of  the  requisite  intelligence 
and  Tirtue.  Our  governments  and  our  politicians  seem  as 
yet  to  have  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  or  to  have 
suspected  the  responsibility  which  it  devolves  on  them. 
They  go  forward  as  if  the  great  duty  of  public  men  were 
still,  as  in  the  barbarous  ages,  to  provide  for  external  de- 
fence, as  if  the  depredations  of  robbers  were  the  only  thing 
to  be  feared,  and  as  if  all  wealth  were  wasted  which  is  divert- 
ed to  any  other  object.  And,  therefore,  when  they  hold  in 
their  hands  the  public  wealth  beyond  what  this  object  re- 
quires, they  know  not  what  to  do  with  it.  Short-sighted 
beyond  other  men,  they  do  not  perceive  that  Providence  has 
given  them  this  unheard-of  boon,  just  at  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  precise  state  of  society,  that  they 
might  perform  a  duty  for  their  country,  which  no  other 
country  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  or  such  a  need  of  per- 
forming, namely,  the  establishing  that  universal,  thorough 
Education  which  all  the  wise  and  good  sec  to  be  the  one 
thing  essential  to  the  national  prosperity.  <^ne  might  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  great  charge  of  a  government  so  situated, 
to  secure  that  one  essential  thing  on  which  the  hope  of  the 
nation  rests.  And  yet,  instead  of  thus  acting  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  they  limit  themselves  by  the  narrow  views  of 
former  and  ignorant  ages,  and  dissipate  for  temporary  objects 
those  means  which  might  have  been  made  to  rear  institu- 
tions that  would  bless  the  country  to  the  end  of  time.  Per- 
haps nothing  different  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  the 
government  of  the  nation ;  but  we  blush  that  Massachusetts 
should  have  proved  so  false  to  her  former  reputation  as  to 
throw  away  the  splendid  opportunity.  We  are  ashamed 
that  the  magnificent  sum  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  should 
be  divided  and  subdivided,  and  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
this  state,  like  so  much  water  spilt  upon  the  ^toivxw^^  ^w 
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the  poor  pretence  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  people 
Have  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  come  to  regard  this  petty 
relief  as  the  smnmum  honum  7  Is  this  the  legislation  which 
they  ask  at  the  hands  of  their  representatives?  We  are 
slow  to  believe  it,  though  it  has  been  asserted.  Or  if,  for 
the  present,  they  are  willing,  like  improvident  children,  to 
take  a  temporary  gratification  in  place  of  a  solid  and  lasting 
good,  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  count  themselves 
wronged  by  the  parsimonious  indulgence. 

While  these  things  arc  so,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
individuals  should  devote  themselves  to  this  all-important 
concern.  What  has  been  done  amongst  us  hitherto  his 
been  done  principally  by  private  beneficence;  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  government  is  determined 
to  throw  the  future  yet  more  upon  the  munificence  and  fore- 
thought of  private  men.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  further  progress  of  education  depends  on  the  interest 
which  shall  l>o  taken  in  it  by  the  men  who  are  coming  for- 
ward to  fill  the  future  places  in  society.  They  must  therefore 
be  early  aware  of  their  responsibility.  However  absorbed 
in  their  own  affairs,  they  must  allow  themselves  leisure  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  care  and  thought  to  this  general 
good.  Public  spirit  must  be  a  pervading  and  universal 
virtue;  not  displaying  itself  merely  in  those  works  of  gen- 
eral convenience,  by  which  intercourse  is  promoted,  trade 
facilitated,  and  our  cities  adorned; — in  regard  to  these,  neg- 
lect is  little  to  be  apprehended,  because  they  lie  in  the  Terj 
path  of  men,  and  are  palpably  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
population,  wealth,  and  luxury.  The  public  spirit  which  the 
times  demand  must  go  deeper ;  it  must  act  as  if  the  minds 
and  character  of  the  people  were  the  chief  eoncon,  and 
therefore  be  anxious  to  enlarge  the  means  of  education  and 
virtue,  watch  over  the  schools,  encourage  the  inatitations 
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of  philanthropy,  and  labor  for  whatever  advances  society 
by  advancing  the  minds  of  its  individual  members.  What 
might  not  be  the  progress  and  glory  of  this  land,  if  our 
young  men  would  devotedly  address  themselves  to  this  great 
enterprise ! 

To  all  this  there  is  yet  a  higher  principle  to  be  added. 
It  is  not  for  patriotism  only  that  we  speak ;  it  is  not  merely 
the  prosperity,  order,  and  peace  of  the  community,  that  we 
would  promote ;  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  the  highest  form 
of  civilization  will  be  attained,  if  man  be  regarded  as  the 
creature  of  society  only.  There  are  no  principles  adequate 
to  this  end  but  those  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  others 
Stop  short  of  the  requisite  thoroughness  and  consistency. 
The  laws  of  the  commercial  world  uphold  honesty  because 
it  is  the  best  policy,  and  connive  at  breaches  of  morality 
when  they  are  good  policy  also.  Politicians  and  govern- 
ments make  wealth  and  power  the  supreme  good,  and  have 
little  care  whether  individuals  be  ignorant  or  informed,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  happy  or  miserable,  so  long  as  the  state 
prospers.  The  law  of  honor  establishes  an  external  deco- 
rum of  deportment,  and  obliges  the  base  to  appear  like  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  it  cares  not  for  any  thing  d(;epcr  than  the  appear- 
ance ;  it  leaves  character  unimproved,  affixes  no  stigma  to 
the  grossest  debauchery  of  life,  permits  the  seducer  to  walk 
unmarked  amongst  men,  and  applauds  him  who  lives  with 
the  cherished  purpose  of  revenging  with  murder  any  insult 
to  his  own  person.  The  mere  pursuit  of  science  or  letters, 
re6ning  and  strengthening  as  it  may  the  intellect,  yet  allows 
the  corruption  of  the  heart  to  remain,  frowns  ambiguously 
on  the  irregularities  of  life,  and  admits  the  profligacy  of 
Byron  and  Voltaire  to  the  same  honors  with  the  purity  of 
Cowper  and  Milton.  It  is  not  here,  then,  that  we  must  have 
our  young  men  schooled.  It  is  not  a  punctilious  ^e.v^niii'^ 
19* 
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honor,  nor  a  mere  devotion  to  country,  nor  a  zeal  for  knowl- 
edge, that  can  satisfy.  We  must  see  them  concerned  fi>r 
PRINCIPLE  ;  —  patriots  and  scholars,  for  the  reason,  not  that  it 
is  public-spirited  and  good  policy,  but  from  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  because  it  is  immoral  to  be  otherwise.  They  must 
regard  virtue  as  the  chief  concern,  the  interests  of  the  reli- 
gious nature  the  chief  interests,  and  whatever  is  done  for 
themselves  and  for  society,  must  be  done  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  with  a  view  to  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
moral  children. 

We  have  not  room  ti»  press  this  great  topic.  We  can  only 
implore  our  young  men  to  give  it  their  faithful  consideration. 
Let  them  ask  thcni:?olves  what  there  is  worth  living  for  ex- 
cept virtue,  and  how  virtue  can  exist  without  principle,  and 
what  principle  can  be  trusted  excepting  that  of  religion. 
Let  them  take  counsel  of  their  morid nature;  let  them  listen 
to  the  spirit's  voice  within,  which  they  cannot  fail  sometimes 
to  hear,  however  overborne  by  the  noise  of  the  world  and 
the  tumult  of  eartldy  desires.  Let  them  set  their  mark  high, 
and  press  steadily  forward  to  reach  it.  What  other  lesson 
are  they  to  learn  from  the  hallowed  history  of  their  own 
land?  Who  made  New  England  what  it  is?  What  laid 
the  foundations  of  strength,  virtue,  knowledge,  which  have 
been,  and  still  are, — blessed  be  God  '.—our  just  boast  ?  Men, 
with  whom  religious  considerations  were  the  iirst  question ; 
who  did  their  duty  to  the  state  because  it  was  their  duty  to 
God ;  who  thought  that  no  real  good  existed  for  the  human 
family,  but  that  which  grew  up  from  Christian  faith,  and  a 
stern  devotedness  to  conscience  and  truth.  Herein  we  dis- 
cern the  spirit  that  makes  a  commonwealth,  and  it  is  the 
only  spirit  that  can  keep  it.  So  far  as  New  England  has 
gone  forward,  it  is  in  the  power  and  bj  the  guidance  of 
this  spirit ;  and  if  it  has  gone  backward,  —  if,  in  the  ]o?e  of 
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liberty,  in  devotion  to  knowledge  and  human  rights,  m  high 
moral  independence,  she  has  gone  backward,  —  it  is  because 
she  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  spirit  of  the  forefathers, 
and  recreant  to  their  example.  If  in  any  honorable  thing 
the  commonwealth  has  deteriorated,  it  is  because  it  is  less 
a  Christian  commonwealth,  and  because  inferior  views  have 
turned  aside  the  hearts  of  the  rulers,  and  corrupted  the  tastes 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy  which  excludes 
private  principle  from  public  actions ;  —  as  if  God  were  hot 
the  Sovereign  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  man ;  as  if  he 
were  not  Lord  of  society  as  well  as  Father  of  its  individual 
members ;  as  if  the  whole  history  of  the  world  did  not  show 
how  he  has  exacted  heavy  retribution  from  the  nations  when- 
ever they  allowed  selfishness  and  luxury  to  usurp  the  place 
of  integrity  and  virtue.  One  would  suppose,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  men  talk,  that  the  ballot-box  and  the 
press  were  infallible  talismans,  breathing  into  the  people 
undying  vigor  and  everlasting  youth;  forgetting  that  they 
are  both  of  them  but  the  tools  of  the  people,  and  sure  to 
become  corrupt  and  corrupting  the  moment  that  public  and 
private  principle  are  held  cheap.  And  so  of  all  our  political 
institutions.  They  are  at  the  beck  and  will  of  individual 
men ;  and  they  are  the  readiest  instruments  of  the  nation's 
ruin,  if  those  men  are  allowed  to  become  unprincipled. 
They  may  be  unprincipled  in  spite  of  constitutions,  free 
elections,  and  newspapers ;  in  spite  of  a  general  education 
which  should  confine  itself  to  human  learning  and  the  mere 
art  of  getting  along  in  the  world.  O  that  our  brave  and 
goodly  armies  of  youth,  just  coming  into  life,  eager,  resolute, 
and  with  the  destiny  of  forty  millions  in  their  hands,  could 
be  made  to  see  this !  that  they  could  be  roused  to  under- 
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Stand,  and  to  act  on  the  understanding  of  this  infallible 
trutli !  that  tiiey  could  see  liow  there  are  other  institutions, 
those  of  moral  instruction  and  Christian  faith,  on  wliich  the 
happiness  and  weal  of  themselves  and  jiW  they  love  depend, 
infinitely  more  than  on  what  the  politicians  and  schemers 
about  them  contrive  and  enact !  Let  them  observe,  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  fear  lest  the  exchange  and  the  senate- 
house  be  deserted,  but  there  is  fear  lest  the  house  of  God 
be  forsaken,  and  the  institutions  of  religion  cast  away;  lest 
the  generations,  that  are  rapidly  filling  up  our  extensive  bor- 
ders, should  spread  their  tents  upon  the  hill-sides  and  in  the 
valleys  without  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  among  the  tribes; 
lest  world ly-mindedness  and  earthliness  should  possess  and 
deprave  the  inheritance  of  our  posterity. 

Let  our  Young  Mt:\  come  to  the  rescue,  and  resolve  to 
prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  too  late.  Beautiful  it  is  to  ob- 
serve how  many  of  them  arc  already  on  the  idert,  and  doing 
with  their  might  what  the  times  and  their  religion  demand. 
How  much  does  the  cause  of  temperance,  of  education,  of 
philanthropy,  in  all  its  various  branches,  owe  to  their  hearty 
aid  and  affectionate  zeal !  We  look  with  admiration  and 
devout  gratitude  on  the  examples  we  have  seen  of  the  culti- 
vated and  accomplished  bringing  the  treasures  of  their  intel- 
ligence, their  refinement,  and  their  wealth,  and  laying  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  altar,  in  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the 
church.  We  say  to  them,  Gwl  speed  !  They  are  doing  for 
themselves  and  for  society  a  work  that  can  never  pass  away, 
the  most  important  w;ork  now  to  be  done  for  mankind.  If 
their  spirit  could  pervade  the  land,  if  in  all  our  cities  and 
villages  this  youthful  energy  could  be  excited,  and  the  united 
force  of  our  ten  thousand  beating  and  growing  hearts  be 
directed  to  this  object,  what  a  revolution  should  wc  not 
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lid,  and  how  like  Paradise  would  be  our  land,  before 
current  century  shall  close  !  We  put  it  to  the  conscience 
ery  young  reader,  whether  he  will  not  do  his  part.  It 
seem  little  he  can  do ;  but  let  him  think  it  would  be 
inal  in  him  to  withhold  this  little ;  let  him  know  that, 
I  do  it  in  simplicity  and  faith,  it  will  be  far  more  than 
uagines.  There  is  no  infallible  sign  that  the  world  is 
I  despaired  of,  until  individual  men  think  there  is  noth- 
for  them  to  do  toward  its  salvation. 
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As  the  apostle  Jude  has  declared  it  to  be  a  duty  of 
Christians  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  scdnts,  it  becomes  us  to  understand  what  that  faith 
is^  and  to  consider  whether  we  are  doing  our  duty  in  this 
particular.  To  aid  us  in  this  is  the  design  of  the  following 
pages. 

By  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  we  understand 
the  Christian  religion  —  those  truths  which  were  taught  by 
our  blessed  Savior  for  the  instruction,  the  regeneration,  and 
the  salvation  of  man.  If  it  be  inquired  what  these  truths 
are,  we  should  say,  they  seem  to  be  mainly  and  chiefly 
comprised  in  the  following  summary. 

That  there  is  One  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  the  Source 
of  all  existence,  the  Author  of  all  blessing,  the  Ruler  of  all 
worlds,  who  exercises  an  unreserved  and  impartial  sovereign- 
ty over  all  beings  and  events  : 

That  this  God  is  One  only,  without  equal,  rival,  or 
partner: 

That  this  Being,  infinitely  perfect  in  his  moral  attributes, 
maintains  a  moral  government  over  his  CTeatureB,\Yi&  ciAol 
20 
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which  is  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  the  great- 
est happiness : 

That  man  is  the  subject  of  this  moral  government, 
beneath  which  he  is  treated  as  a  free  moral  agent,  capable 
of  ch(K>sing  between  right  and  wrong,  and  accountable  for 
his  clioice : 

That  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
probation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  bringing  out  his 
character,  in  preparation  for  a  final  allotment  of  condition 
in  conformity  with  his  character  : 

That  into  this  state  of  preparatory  discipline  he  comes, 
not  with  a  character  already  fixed,  but  with  certain  rational 
faculties  and  moral  capacities,  in  themselves  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  that  he  himself,  on  entering  life,  is  neither  virtuous 
nor  vicious ;  neither  holy  nor  sinful ;  neither  an  object  of 
prais(»  nor  of  blame ;  but  possesses  such  powers  as,  when  de- 
veloped, will  render  him  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
objects  to  which  they  become  attached  and  the  habits 
which  they  form. 

These  powers  are  reason  and  conscience  —  which  ap- 
prove and  lead  to  goodness ;  and  the  passions  and  appetites 
which,  being  connected  with  sensual  objects  and  present 
gratifications,  incline  to  self-indulgence  and  sin. 

That  man's  trial  consists  principally  in  the  struggle  for 
mastery  between  these  two  parts  of  his  constitution,  (in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  the  law  in  the  members  and  the 
law  in  the  mind  — the  flesh  and  the  spirit/')  and  its  object 
is  to  exalt  and  purify  his  spiritual  nature,  and  deliver  it 
from  subjection  to  the  sensual : 

That  in  order  to  aid  man  in  this  great  struggle  —  to  which, 
from  natural  infirmities  and  strong  temptations,  he  was  so 
often  found  unequal  —  it  pleased  God  to  commission  his 
Son,  Jesus  ChTist,  to  communicate  all  the  knowledge,  oi- 
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conragement,  and  aid,  and  to  set  before  him  all  the  power- 
ful motives,  which  migjit  be  necessary  to  his  success  and 
happiness : 

That  in  the  truths  and  institutions  of  his  gospel,  he  has 
made  a  provision  of  means,  which  it  is  for  man  himself  to 
use,  and  which  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  use  or  to  refuse ;  so  that 
none  will  be  saved  except  through  his  own  exertion,  nor 
will  fail  except  through  his  own  fault : 

That  these  means  are,  his  own  instructions,  as  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  as  connected  with  a  previous  dispensa- 
tion; the  worship  and  ordinances  of  his  institution;  the 
spiritual  influences  granted  in  answer  to  prayer;  his  own 
life,  death,  and  example,  so  fitted  to  affect  and  influence  the 
heart  and  character ;  and  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
future  retribution : 

That  the  terms  of  acceptance  to  divine  favor  are,  faith 
in  Christ,  repentance  of  sin,  and  an  obedient  life ;  that 
future  happiness  is  suspended  on  these  conditions;  those 
who  comply  with  them  shall  be  abundantly  rewarded  of 
divine  grace;  those  who  hold  out  against  them  shall  de- 
servedly suffer  from  the  divine  displeasure  in  a  future  con- 
demnation : 

That,  as  man  had  no  claim  to  this  revelation  and  aid  from 
God,  it  is  to  be  accounted  the  free  gift  of  his  grace,  and 
therefore  those  who  are  saved  by  the  gospel,  are  saved,  not 
because  of  their  own  independent  and  unassisted  righteous- 
ness, but  by  the  grace  of  God  —  a  grace  which  makes  merci- 
ful allowance  for  human  weakness  and  imperfection,  while  it 
imparts  all  needed  assistance  toward  accomplishing  the  great 
end  of  man's  spiritual  improvement  and  moral  perfection. 

This  view  of  the  system  of  the  divine  administration  and 
purposes,  as  gathered  from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  may 
be  thus  presented  in  a  more  naked  and  compact  ihwoix 
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That  there  is  one  God  over  all ;  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  the  predicted  Messiah;  that  man  is  placed  here 
in  a  state  uf  probation  ;  that  the  gospel  is  the  final  dis- 
pensation* of  religion  —  originating  in  the  compassion  of 
God  for  liis  sinful  offspring,  and  founded  in  the  placability 
of  his  nature  —  having  for  its  object  to  make  men  holy,  that 
they  may  be  happy  —  establishing,  as  the  terms  of  pardon 
and  acceptance,  faith,  repentance  of  sin,  and  obedience  of 
life  —  using  for  its  means  the  labors,  instructions,  and  insti- 
tutions of  Jesus  Christ  —  and  asserting  the  sanctions  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution. 

In  this  brief  sunnuary  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  We  do  not 
profess  to  have  put  down  all  its  minute  lineaments,  but 
those  general  and  fundamental  traits  which  constitute  it 
what  it  is,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  or  denied  without 
affecting  its  essential  character.  It  is  obviously  a  plain, 
simple,  intelligible  statement,  with  nothing  in  it  to  perplex 
the  understanding,  to  contradict  the  judgment  of  sound 
reason,  or  to  oppose  the  kind  affections  which  God  has 
planted  within  us. 

For  this  system  we  are  to  contend  —  not  only  because  it 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  is  Christ's  saving  truth, 
but  because  there  have  prevailed  in  its  place  other  systems, 
in  many  respects  different  —  systems  obscure,  complicated, 
mysterious,  and  less  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  tekieh  is  in 
Christ.  In  contradistinction  to  them,  vrt  have  sometimes 
found  occasion  to  denominate  this  the  rational  system  —  not 
as  arrogating  any  claim  to  intellectual  superiority  in  its  sup- 
porters, for  we  do  not  suppose  them  to  possess  any ;  much 
less  as  being  independent  of  revelation,  or  exposed  to  it,  for 
it  is  expressly  founded  on  revelation ;  but  becaune  all  the 
doctrines  which  it  contains  are  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
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while  the  opposing  systems  are  admitted,  even  by  some  of 
their  advocates,  to  be  partly  made  up  of  doctrines  repugnant 
to  human  reason.  We  beg  that  this  explanation  may  be 
candidly  regarded,  when,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
use  the  expression  rational  system. 

The  faith,  which  we  thus  suppose  to  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  has  our  deep  reverence  and  strong 
attachment.  We  have  gathered  it  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures ;  we  have  found  it  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  nature ;  we  have  strengthened  our  conviction  of  its 
truth  by  reflection  and  experience ;  we  have  seen  its  power 
in  the  regulation  of  the  affections  and  the  life;  we  have 
tasted  its  comforts  in  trial ;  and  we  place  our  confidence  in 
it  to  sustain  us  in  death,  as  we  have  known  it  to  sustain 
others,  with  its  cheering  assurance  of  divine  mercy  and  the 
animation  of  heavenly  hope.  How  can  we  fail,  then,  to  feel 
it  a  duty  to  contend  for  it  ?  We  should  esteem  ourselves 
unworthy  of  its  privileges  and  pleasures,  if  we  were  ashamed 
to  confess  and  vindicate  it.  We  should  deserve  to  be  for- 
saken of  its  peace,  if  we  should  pusillanimously  forsake  its 
defence.  May  God  give  us  wisdom  and  zeal  successfully  to 
maintain  the  truth  which  we  conscientiously  hold ! 

It  will  be  our  present  object  to  bring  forward  a  few  of 
those  general  considerations  which  have  tended  to  confirm 
us  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  system  above  exhibited  is 
indeed  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  there  is  force  in  them,  and  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  recommend  and  establish  its  claims. 

1.  The  plainness  and  intelJigibleness  of  this  system  is 
favorable  to  its  claims. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  New  Testament  about  "  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ"     We  are  told  that  the  gospel 
was  "  revealed  to  babes,"  and  "  preached  to  the  \ioot "     XV^ 
20* 
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language  of  our  Lord  is  perspicuous,  and  his  instruction 
concerning  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  his  religion  easily 
intelligible.  lie  wrapped  up  nothing  in  mystery,  except  when 
speaking  to  the  perverse  Jews,  wlio  were  waiting  to  entrap 
him.  He  told  his  disciples,  that  to  them  "  it  was  given  to 
KNOW  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  though  to 
the  Jews  it  was  not  given.  His  apostles  also,  although,  on 
account  of  the  controversies  of  the  times,  they  delivered 
many  things  hard  to  he  understood,  yet  in  stating  the  great 
esscntiiil  truths  and  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  were  always 
clear  and  inteHigii)le. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  of  two  or  more  systems  of  fahh 
claiming  to  h6  the  original  faith  of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  more  simple.  And  this  the  rather, 
because  there  has  always  been  an  acknowledged  tendency 
to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of 
Christianity  in  ev(;ry  ai^c  shows,  that  this  tendency  has  been 
a  chief  source  of  religious  corruption.  Men  have  been  fond 
of  making  their  religion  more  imposing  than  they  found  it 
In  the  very  first  age  of  the  gospel,  it  was  esteemed  an  ob- 
jection to  it  with  some,  that  it  had  no  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence, nor  hidden  and  awful  mysteries,  like  the  mytliological 
faith  of  the  ancient  religions ;  it  was  an  objection  with 
others,  that  it  was  not  subtile  and  profound,  like  the  philosi- 
ophy  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  scliools  of 
the  sophists.  Hence  sprung  the  two  sorts  of  corruptions, 
which  Howed  in  like  a  deluge  upon  the  church.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  thought  to  dignify  it,  and  rcmoTe  what  thej 
esteemed  its  foolishness,  by  mixing  with  it  their  own  wise 
speculations  and  philosophical  subtilties;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  thought  to  relieve  its  nakedness  by  adorning  its 
spiritual  worship  with  the  rites,  and  forms,  and  incense,  and 
lustration,  and  images  of  their  former  idolatrous  temples.    I 
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need  not  say  how  much  and  how  long  the  churc)i  suffered 
from  these  abuses.  The  rational  system  throws  them  off, 
wholly,  in  principle  as  well  as  in  form.  It  tolerates  nothing 
but  what  is  simple.  It  makes  essential  nothing  but  what  is 
plain.  These  were  striking  characteristics  of  the  original 
faith ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its 
identity  with  this. 

2.  It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the 
rational  system,  that  it  is  constituted  of  articles  in  which 
all  believers  of  every  name  are  agreed ;  it  occupies  the  com- 
mon ground  of  Christians. 

It  will  be  found,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  articles  we 
have  described  are  included  in  the  faith  of  all  believers. 
Others  dissent  from  them  rather  by  certain  modifications 
and  additions,  than  by  absolute  denial  and  contradiction. 
For  example  —  in  respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine Unity ;  no  Christians  deny  this  doctrine.  It  is  held  by 
all.  But  some  hold  it  with  the  modification  that  this  One 
Being  is  constituted  of  three  persons.  So,  also,  that  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,*'  none  deny ;  but  in  some  systems 
it  is  asserted  that  he  is  God  himself,  as  well  as  the  Son  of 
God.  So,  also,  that  man  is  here  placed  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, is  universally  allowed ;  but  some  receive  it  in  con- 
nection with  certain  additional  doctrines,  which  greatly 
affect  and  modify  it.  They  suppose  that  he  comes  into  life 
with  a  character  already  fixed  —  so  strongly  fixed,  that  it 
can  be  changed  only  by  the  power  which  made  him  at  first ; 
a  notion  which  greatly  affects,  if  it  do  not  destroy,  the  pro- 
bationary purpose  of  life.  They  suppose  also  that  this  final 
condition  of  happiness  or  misery  has  been  already  determined 
by  the  immutable  decrees  of  God ;  which  seems  to  leave  life 
without  any  object,  or  at  any  rate  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  a  state  of  probation. 
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That  the  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  "  to  make 
men  holy  tiiat  they  may  he  happy,"  none  deny ;  it  is  a  prop- 
osition to  wliich  unanimous  assent  would  be  given.  But  iu 
some  systems  mucli  is  added,  of  very  questionable  authority, 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  holiness  is  attained,  aud 
the  persons  who  may  attain  it.  As,  for  example,  some  insist 
that  it  is  a  divine  communication  to  the  soul,  an  act  of  sov- 
ereign, almighty  power,  as  great  and  supernatural  as  the  ori- 
ginal creation  of  the  soul ;  and  that  none  are  the  subjects  of 
it  but  those  who  were  appointed  to  it  from  eternity,  by  an 
irreversible  decree  of  election.  They  thus,  in  elFect,  modify 
the  simple  doctrine  so  as  to  make  the  gospel  only  a  mode 
of  insuring  the  happiness  and  holiness  of  a  specified  portion 
of  mankind. 

Again.  That  the  gospel  is  founded  in  **  the  placability  of 
Gwl,"  none  would  deny,  but  all  would  heartily  declare.  But 
in  some  systcuns  there  are  found  restrictions  to  the  exercise 
of  this  placability,  which  appear  essentially  to  alter  its  char- 
acter. It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  God  is  not  able  to  extend 
this  attribute  to  sinful  man,  until  a  substitute  hare  endured 
the  penalty  of  his  sins.  This  notion  has  assumed  various 
forms,  and  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical  acuteness  has  been 
exercised  in  making  dcfmitions  and  establishing  distinctions. 
In  every  form,  however,  it  seems  to  be  taught,  that  the  placa- 
bleness  of  God,  or  his  exercise  of  mercy  in  the  gospel,  de- 
pends on  his  having  first  received  from  the  Savior  an  equiv- 
alent to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice  in  regard  to  the 
sinner's  punishment.  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  placa- 
bility thus  encumbered  and  modified  loses  its  claim  to  be 
so  called.  In  the  rational  system  we  admit,  because  it  is 
revealed,  the  connection  of  the  Savior's  sufTerings  and  death 
with  the  extension  of  pardon  and  salvation  to*un worthy  min ; 
but  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  or  understand  fully  that 
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connection.  We  think  it  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  fact,  that 
the  divine  mercy  is  thus  exercised,  without  explaining  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  administration,  or  presuming  to  say  that 
God  cannot,  or  can,  pardon  in  this  or  that  way. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  upon  other  points;  but 
what  we  have  said  may  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Now, 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  natural  that  men  should  add 
to  the  naked  statement  of  religious  doctrines  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  their  import,  and  mould  them  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  opinions.  Men  love  to  explain,  and  illustrate,  and 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  searching  into  what  is  obscure, 
and  discovering  what  is  concealed,  and  building  great  sys- 
tems from  small  hints.  But,  in  doing  this,  it  is  plain  that 
the  original  groundwork  would  be  retained,  and  would  be 
held  in  common  by  all,  however  different  the  additions  they 
might  make  to  it.  And  there  is  certainly  a  presumption 
that  this  common  groundwork,  these  universal  principles, 
which  none  have  been  able  to  remove  or  hide,  do  of  them- 
selves  constitute  the  genuine,  original  system. 

3.  It  is  another  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  ra- 
tional system,  that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  obvious  mean- 
ing and  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  contains  those  views  of  religion,  which  a  plain, 
serious  man,  unbiased  by  education,  and  unprejudiced  by 
his  connections  in  the  world,  would  naturally  derive  from  his 
first  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  would  state  these 
to  be  his  impressions  respecting  its  contents :  That  there  is 
but  one  Qod;  that  he  requires  men  to  do  his  will;  that 
he  has  compassion  on  human  imperfection;  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  his  Son ;  that  by  hira  he  has  given  and  promised 
all  needful  aid  for  man's  instruction  and  salvation ;  that  all, 
who  will,  may  come  to  God  through  him,  and  that  none  who 
come  shall  be  rejected  ;   and  that  the  future  cc^TidvXvsii  cjl 
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all  will  be  determined  by  an  equitable  judgment  according 
to  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  of  plain,  un- 
biased mind  would  discern  tliis  to  be  the  substance  of  the 
faith  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that,  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  before,  it  would  not  occur  to  him  that  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  one  God,  or  that  God  has  chosen 
a  select  few  from  all  eternity,  and  lefl  the  rest  of  mankind 
without  help,  or  that  all  are  so  corrupt  on  account  of  Adam's 
transgression  tliat  they  can  do  nothing  but  sin.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  and  complexion  of  the  holy  volume  would  not 
suggest  to  him  these  doctrines.  He  would  find  some  passa^s 
hard  to  be  understood,  and  some  expressions  obscure.  But 
he  would  not  think  of  collecting  the  meaning  of  the  book 
from  these.  He  would  not  judge  of  any  other  book  by  the 
passages  which  he  could  not  understand;  —  neither  will  he 
of  this.  And  whatever  some  men  might  learn  by  refined 
criticism  and  ingenious  speculation  on  dark  and  hidden  ex- 
pressions, he  would  not  doubt  that  lie  was  right  in  taking 
for  his  guide  the  plain  passages  and  most  definite  expres- 
sions. Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  rational  system 
is  contained,  in  most  explicit  terms,  in  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  are  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  indisputable; 
while  the  more  complicated  systems  are  gathered,  by  argu- 
ments and  inferences,  from  those  portions  which  are  ambig- 
uous and  difHcult,  and  which  have  perplexed  thinking  men 
in  all  ages  to  interpret  them.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  true  system? 

4.  It  is  another  presumption  in  its  favor,  that  the  most 
important  corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  records  of 
our  faith  have  been  of  a  character  to  favor  an  opposing  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  more  the  Scriptures  are  restored  to  the 
precise  words  of  their  writers,  the  greater  is  the  sujqiorK 
which  they  give  to  the  rational  system. 
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Upon  this  point  a  very  brief  statement  will  be  suffi- 
cient. It  is  familiarly  known  that  a  few  verses  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  altered  since  it  was  written,  and  do 
not  read  in  our  copies  of  the  Bible  exactly  as  the  apostles 
wrote  them.  A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain their  original  reading,  and  it  has  been  found  that  some 
of  the  principal  alterations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Orthodox  faith ;  that,  as  the  apostles  wrote 
them,  they  were  inconsistent  with  that  faith,  and  altogether 
conformable  to  the  rational  system.  What  could  be  more 
in  favor  of  that  system  ?  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  very 
words  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  more  nearly  do  they  coin- 
cide with  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  arc  many  such 
cases ;  but  what  there  are,  are  remarkably  to  this  purpose. 
And  if  we  choose  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  nearly  as  possible, 
word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter,  as  they  came  from  their 
holy  authors,  and  to  reject  whatever  changes  may  have  been 
made  in  them  either  accidentally  or  purposely,  then  we 
shall  find  that  the  examples  I  have  mentioned  indicate  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  to  be  the  faith  which 
we   hold. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  this  system  is  for  the  most  part 
opposed,  seems  to  us  to  afford  another  presumption  in  its 
favor.  It  has  been  by  exciting  prejudice  against  it,  and 
preventing  free  and  fair  inquiry  concerning  it. 

We,  of  course,  shall  not  be  understood  to  say  that  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  opposition  which  has  been  resorted  to ;  for 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  profound  learning  and  manly 
argument  arrayed  against  it.  But  the  favorite  and  prevail- 
ing method  has  been  to  raise  an  outcry  against  it,  and  hin- 
der men  from  fairly  examining  it.  Hence  it  has  been 
urgently  recommended  in  religious  publications,  as  well  as 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  conversation,  that  men  «\iQ^<^  vi^\\ 
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the  worship  of  liberal  Christians ;  that  they  should  shun 
tlieir  books  as  they  would  poisou ;  that  they  should  not  listen 
to  their  preaching,  or  hold  any  religious  intercourse  with 
them.  Thus  their  system  is  made  an  object  of  dread  and 
aversion.  But  if  it  were  plainly  false  and  erroneous,  with- 
out foundation  in  Scripture  or  fair  reasoning,  there  would  be 
no  cause  for  thus  blinding  men  to  it,  and  preventing  their 
inquiring  into  its  pretensions.  This  alarm  lest  men  should 
know  any  thing  about  it,  this  eagerness  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  concerning  it,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  an  uo- 
culightcncd  and  superstitious  horror  of  it,  seems  to  indicate 
an  apprehension  that  its  claims  are  too  powerful  to  be  re> 
sisted  when  understood,  and  that  the  only  sure  way  to  keep 
men  from  becoming  converts  to  it,  is  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  of  it. 

I  do  not  say  this  tauntingly.  1  would  not  use  a  taunt 
upon  such  a  subject.  I  only  state  what  is  forced  upon  my 
thought  by  unquestionable  facts.  There  arc  many  examples 
of  men  who  have  dared  —  in  spite  of  precaption,  obloquy, 
and  discouragement  —  to  read,  and  hear,  and  think  for 
themselves ;  and  who,  by  so  doing,  have  come  to  discard 
their  prejudices,  and  throw  away  their  superfluous  articles, 
and  rest  satisfied  and  happy  in  the  simple  doctrines  of  the 
rational  system.  In  doing  this  they  have  made  great  sacri- 
fices, which  attested  their  sincerity  and  conscientiousness; 
they  have  given  up  friendships,  and  reputation,  and  liveli- 
hood, and  whatever  earthly  good  is  dearest,  that  they  might 
secure  the  truth  of  God  and  peace  to  their  own  souls.  It  is 
such  instances,  proving  how  dangerous  is  free  inquiry,  which 
have  led  its  opposers  to  discourage  all  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  to  secure  by  prejudice  what  they  dared  not  trust  to 
argument 

We  are  aware  that   any  inferences  drawn  from  coo* 
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versions  of  this  sort  are  in  general  to  be  little  depended 
upon,  for  probably  every  sect  can  produce  examples  of 
them.  Still  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  instances  to 
which  we  allude,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  were  attended 
by  circumstances  which  demand  for  them,  to  say  the  least, 
a  candid  consideration.  For  they  are  examples  of  men, 
not  of  worldly  lives  and  no  religious  pretensions,  who  had 
adopted  their  system  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its 
grounds  of  support,  and  then  left  it,  at  last,  in  a  period  of 
strong  religious  excitement,  when  they  became  convinced, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  importance  of  personal  religion. 
But  these,  to  whom  we  refer,  were  men  of  long-established 
religious  principle,  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
truth,  of  devout  habits,  and  some  of  them  valued  and  emi- 
nent ministers  of  the  gospel.  Yet  such  men  —  while  still 
influenced  by  their  long  habitual  fear  of  God  and  attach- 
ment to  his  word  —  have  given  up  their  accustomed  faith, 
and,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  have  ''preached  the  faith  which 
they  once  destroyed."  When  our  minds  "rest  on  such  ex- 
amples as  these,  we  cannot  help  deriving  from  them  a  feeling, 
not  to  say  an  argument,  in  favor  of  our  views  of  truth.  It 
is  but  a  small  thing  that  a  man  should  abandon  a  system 
of  which  he  knows  but  little,  and  for  which  he  cares  not 
seriously,  and  with  which,  especially,  he  has  none  of  the 
holy  and  dear  associations  of  personal  and  experimental 
religion.  But  that  serious  and  devout  men  should  leave 
that  faith  which  they  had  studied  and  loved  long,  and  with 
which  all  their  deepest  sentiments  of  devotion  and  hope 
had  always  been  connected,  —  this  is  a  thing  to  be  accounted 
for.  And  can  we  in  any  way  so  reasonably  account  for  it 
as  by  believing  that  what  produces  this  great  effect  is  in- 
deed the  truth  of  God  —  which  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail  ? 
21 
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C.  A  further  presumption  that  this  is  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  it>  in 
truth  the  system  adopted  by  a  great  portion  of  those  who 
are  educated  in  another  faith,  gnd  who  have  always  had 
another  system  preached  to  them.  Inquire  of  them,  in 
friendly  and  confidential  conversation,  the  particulars  of 
their  faith,  — let  them  talk  freely,  and  throw  off  the  disguise 
of  technical  phraseology,  and  declare  in  their  own  language 
what  thoy  believe,  —  and  you  find  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  any  different  religious  principles  from  those  which  we 
have  advanced.  After  all  the  pains  taken  to  indoctrinate 
them,  they  stand  fast  by  the  plain,  primary  principles  of 
gospel  truth.  Ascertain  carefully  their  opinion  respecting 
the  nature  of  God,  and  you  find  that,  when  they  get  beyond 
the  worthy  thoy  have  no  more  notion  of  three  persons  in  the 
Deity  than  you  have  yourself.  Describe  to  them  the  doc^ 
trines  of  total  depravity,  election,  reprobation,  and  the  kin- 
dred tenets,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  confessions  and 
bodies  of  divinity^  and  they  count  it  slander  to  attribute  to 
them  such  a  faith;  they  hold  it  unfair  and  ungenerous  to 
charge  them  with  maintaining  such  dogmas.  This  is  a 
matter  of  familiar  observation.  We  constantly  meet  with 
men  who  have  supposed  themselves  Orthodox,  as  it  is 
called,  but  who  find,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  that  they  are  not  so.  They  have  held  the 
name  and  the  phraseology,  but  never  embraced  the  system 
in  its  detail,  as  laid  down  in  the  books.  Their  actual  ^th 
has  been  that  of  the  rational  system.  Does  not  this  affi>rd 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  that  system  t  since 
even  the  powerful  influence  of  education,  and  the  weekly 
expositions  of  the  pulpit,  have  been  unable  to  dieidace  its 
simple,  reasonable,  and  comforting  truths.    What  dhine 
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power  must  it  not  possess,  thus  to  vindicate  to  itself  the 
assent  of  multitudes,  who  have  been  all  their  lives  instructed 
in  opposition  to  it ! 

7.  We  also  find  a  presumption  in  favor  of  this  system  in 
the  fact,  that  these  are  the  views  of  Christian  truth  into 
which  men  have  been  prone  to  settle  down  wherever  inquiry 
has  been  left  perfectly  free,  and  no  persecution  or  loss  could 
attend  their  profession.  It  has  been  found  in  many  exam- 
ples, that  when  society  has  been  at  peace,  and  the  churches 
have  rested  without  disturbance  or  fear  for  any  considerable 
period,  there  has  been  a  natural  and  inevitable  progress 
toward  this  system.  So  it  was  at  Geneva,  once  the  strong- 
hold of  Calvin  himself  Being  left  to  pursue  the  light  of 
truth  wherever  in  God's  providence  it  might  lead  them, 
without  dread  of  consequences,  the  believers  of  that  city 
gradually  softened  down  the  tone  of  their  doctrines,  and 
became  the  mild  and  happy  professors  of  the  simpler  system. 
So  it  was  in  the  school  of  divinity  instructed  by  Doddridge. 
Beneath  that  devout  and  charitable  teacher,  the  young  men 
read  and  reflected,  without  fear  of  reproach  or  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  minds  of  many  of  them  were  opened  to  the 
errors  of  Orthodoxy,  and  they  became  advocates  of  the 
liberal  faith. 

And  how  was  it  that  the  liberal  system  gained  so  exten- 
sive prevalence  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  1  It  was  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  irresistible  causes.  The  churches 
were  for  a  long  period  at  peace,  having  none  to  molest  them 
or  make  them  afraid.  They  worshiped  God  quietly,  and 
walked  together  in  charity,  provoking  one  another  —  not  to 
strife  and  questions  —  but  to  love  and  good  works.  Truth 
has  best  scope  in  still  waters,  and  makes  most  rapid  advance 
where  there  is  no  prejudice.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  Calvinistic  notions,  which  had  long  been  clin^ia^  V^  \S\^ 
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Christian  system,  gradually  fell  from  it,  and  in  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  things  the  rational  faith  jirevailed.  It  was 
as  if  a  man  should  sow  seed  in  his  field,  and  sleep,  and 
rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  sprinn^  and  grow 
up,  he  knows  not  how — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  So  it  would  have  continued  to 
spread ;  and  its  friends  would  have  rejorccd  to  see  the  glo- 
rious work  of  the  church's  regeneration  still  carried  forward 
by  the  silent  operation  of  that  Providence  which  does  all 
things  thus.  But  opposition  to  its  progress  was  awakened, 
and  the  whole  enginery  of  creeds,  and  combinations,  and 
loud  outcry,  were  arrayed  against  it,  and  the  calm  elements, 
which  had  favored  its  growth,  were  thrown  into  stormy  con- 
vulsions. 

The  friends  of  Orthodoxy  are  so  fully  aware  of  this 
natural  tendency  of  free  and  unembarrassed  inquiry,  that 
they  think  it  necessary  to  counteract  it  by  strong  restric- 
tions. To  mention  one  example  —  they  lay  the  professors 
of  their  seminaries  under  obligations  not  to  believe,  or  teach, 
and  sometimes  not  even  to  *'  insinuate,"  any  thing  inconsis- 
tent with  certain  prescribed  articles.  And  lest,  notwithstaDd- 
ing  this,  a  teacher  should  by  any  means  change  an  opinioo, 
he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  renew  the  obligation  every 
five  years !  The  rational  system  needs  no  guards  and  ietr 
ters  like  this.  The  Trdtu  does  not  require  to  be  thus 
bound. 

Other  examples  like  these  might  be  cited.  And  how  can 
we  doubt  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  ?  How  can  we 
doubt  which  is  most  nearly  the  genuine  system,  when  the 
one  flourishes  by  violent  measures,  and  is  nursed  and  pro- 
tected by  creeds,  and  threats,  and  prejudice  —  and  the  other 
never  grows  so  rapidly  and  soundly  as  when  the  paisioos 
are  at  peace,  prejudice  and  suspicion  at  rest,  and  the  minds 
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left  to  Study  God*s  word  and  commune  with  him, 
m    all    control  and  apprehension  of  human  judg- 

ic  moral  and  practical  character  of  this  system  seems 
other  circumstance  in  favor  of  its  claims.  It  does 
iss  to  go  profoundly  into  philosophical  speculations, 
very  anxiously  engaged  in  unravelling  and  explain- 
secrets  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
ecrees.  It  finds  no  virtue  in  schemes  of  ingenious 
[iship,  which  may  have  the  praise  of  human  logic, 
tent  with  those  few,  simple  principles  which  God  has 
ased  plainly  to  reveal,  and  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
he  momentous  concerns  of  human  duty.  It  is  satis- 
know  what  God  requires  of  us,  without  making  it 
that  we  should  understand  all  the  designs  of  the 
dministration.  In  regard  to  them  many  things  are 
nd  unfathomable.  But  duty  is  revealed  and  unques- 
.  Duty  therefore  makes  the  chief  thing  in  the 
system.  To  do  God's  will  is  thought  to  be  the 
d  prime  consideration.  When  men  have  done  this 
e  right  motives,  it  teaches  that  they  are  safe ;  for 
in  be  no  doubt  that  God  will  do  what  he  has  pur- 
id  promised,  whether  we  understand  rightly  or  not 
iiod  and  the  means. 

1  we  see  a  system  thus  exclusively  practical,  laying 
'stress  on  obedience  to  God  and  conformity  to  his 
3  cannot  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  the  genuine  faith, 
see  that  it  tends  directly,  without  circumlocution  or 
y  effect  that  great  purpose  of  man's  moral  regenera- 
ich  it  was  the  object  of  the  gospel  to  accomplish.  It 
lothing  before  that.  It  makes  every  thing  inferior  to 
illows  of  no  substitute  for  it. 

while  we  regard  it  as  thus  favorable  t.o'HvtX.wfe,'^^ 
2i* 
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cannot  pass  without  special  mention  of  the  graces  of  charity 
and  candor,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  favorable,  and  which, 
in  a  manner,  may  be  considered  as  its  own.  I  know  that 
we  have  been  accused  of  boasting  on  this  subject,  and  that 
we  expose  ourselves  to  certain  sneers  and  ridicule  if  we 
mention  it.  But  we  can  repeat,  without  boasting,  that  we 
still  believe  it  to  be  true.  God  knows,  that,  in  practice,  we 
are  but  too  deticient  in  a  grace  which  we  so  much  honor; 
and  that  we  often  exhibit  examples  of  illiberality  and  nnchar- 
itableness  wholly  at  war  with  our  profession.  Would  thai 
we  might  be  more  consistent !  But  inconsistency  with  an 
opinion  is  no  proof  that  the  opinion  is  false.  And,  be  it 
remembered,  it  never  has  been  asserted  that  all  rational 
Christians  are  charitable,  but  that  the  rational  system  is 
peculiarly  favorable  to  charity.  The  reason  is  this  —  that, 
beisig  confined  to  a  few  plain  articles  of  essential  trnlh,  it  is 
able  to  allow  and  feel  that  on  other  articles  men  may  ditTcr 
and  err,  and  yet  be  acceptable  and  saved.  But  those  who 
add  largely  to  their  list  of  articles,  and  hold  them  all  to  be 
essential,  of  necessity  maintain  that  men  cannot  innocently 
differ,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  salvation  for  those  who 
dissent.  Hence  the  Papal  church  is  exclusive.  The  Ortho- 
dox church  is  exclusive.  They  must  be  so.  Their  systems 
require  it.  The  rational  system  requires  the  contrary.  And 
if  the  Chri.stian  religion  make  charity  the  chief  grace,  which 
system  must  be  nearest  that  delivered  to  the  saints  —  that 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  judge  charitably  of  those  who 
err,  or  that  which  requires  it  ? 

9.   It  is  still  another  circumstance  favorable  to  the  clain- 
of  this  system,  that  even  unbelievers  and  men  of  the  wor- 
are  compelled  to  look  upon  it  with  approbation  and  respect. 
It  never  has  been  a  popular  system,  because  it  is  too  plain 
and  unimposing.    But  then  it  is  well  known  that  men  of 
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inquiring  and  reflecting^  minds,  who  have  disbelieved 
Christianity  under  some  of  its  forms,  have  become  converts 
to  it  under  this  form  ;  and  that  even  irreligious  and  world- 
ly men  do  not  withhold  from  it  the  expressions  of  their 
respect. 

This  has  been  accounted  for  by  saying  that  it  is  near 
akin  to  infidelity  and  worldly-mindedness.  But  candid 
reflection  might  suggest  a  truer  cause ;  it  might  discern  in 
this  a  proof  of  the  strong  marks  which  the  system  bears  of 
divine  original  and  truth  —  so  strong,  that  they  who  have 
resisted  the  evidence  for  Christianity  in  any  other  form 
have  been  compelled  to  assent  to  it  in  this ;  so  evidently, 
conspicuously,  and  incontrovertibly  worthy  of  God  and  suit- 
able to  man,  so  undeniably  consonant  to  all  the  desires  and 
wants  of  human  nature,  that  skepticism  itself  cannot  doubt, 
and  the  veriest  worldly-mindedness  is  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore.  If  they  do  not  give  it  all  their  hearts ;  if 
they  will  not  make  sacrifices  for  its  sake ;  if  they  will  not 
conform  to  it,  as  they  ought,  in  a  new  life  and  holier  con- 
versation,— yet  they  cannot  deny  it  the  homage  of  their 
respect,- and  dare  not  pour  upon  it  reviling  and  contempt. 
We  confess  that,  however  others  may  feel,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  this  circumstance,  for  our  part,  as  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  its  claims ;  for  it  coerces,  as  we  may  say,  the 
regard  of  men,  who  —  with  this  exception  —  have  been  dis- 
inclined to  believe  or  to  honor  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  veri- 
fies the  words  of  Solomon  — "  The  evil  bow  before  the 
good,  and  the  wicked  at  the  gates  of  the  righteous."  It 
reminds  us  of  the  days  of  our  Savior,  when  it  was  a  signal 
attestation  to  his  divine  authority  and  power,  that  even  the 
demons,  when  they  saw  him,  were  made  to  cry  out  and 
acknowledge  him. 
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Being  tlms  persuaded  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  faith 
which  we  liold,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  contend  for  it 
We  must  not  suffer  our  religion  to  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  us,  but  of  hfearty  interest.  We  must  feel  it  to  be 
important  and  precious  —  not  merely  a  good  sort  of  thing, 
which  it  is  well  enough  to  have,  but  which  also  we  can  do 
well  enough  without ;  but  the  best  of  all  things,  which  we 
can  by  no  means  do  without ;  which  is  dear  to  us  as  any  of 
our  possessions,  and  which  we  are  ready  to  defend  and  advo- 
cate, as  we  would  our  property,  liberty,  and  life,  against  any 
who  should  assail  them. 

And  truly,  if  it  have  enlightened  our  minds :  if  it  have 
given  us  trust  in  God  and  access  to  his  favor ;  if  it  have  tilled 
us  with  the  sublime  and  comforting  hope  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality, and  raised  us  above  the  dread  of  death,  —  we  should 
be  unfeeling  and  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  desire  to  impart 
the  same  to  others,  if  we  did  not  long  to  pour  into  their 
wounds  the  balm  which  has  healed  our  own  hearts,  and 
provide  for  them  a  shelter  beneath  the  everlasting  rock 
which  is  a  covert  for  ourselves.  And  if  there  were  any 
who  could  hold  this  in  derision,  and  pour  contempt  upon  it, 
and  defame  it  in  the  ears  of  the  world,  and  drive  away  those 
who  were  coming  to  it  for  salvation,  wc  should  then  be 
bound  —  by  all  our  knowledge  of  its  worth,  by  all  our  expe- 
rience of  its  peace,  by  all  our  acquaintance  with  ita  sancti- 
fying and  consoling  influence  —  we  should  be  bound  to 
stand  forth  in  its  defence  as  if  our  mother  were  reviled,  and 
**  contend  earnestly  "  for  the  jewel  of  our  soula. 

Of  the  various  modes  in  which  this  duty  may  be  pe>- 
formed,  it  is  not  our  design  to  speak.     He  who  is  righi* 
interested  in  his  religion  will  readily  discern  by  what  meaii» 
he  may  promote  it,  and  will  not  fail  to  use  his  opportunities 
of  so  doing.     He  will  count  it  no  hardship,  but  a  pleaaore,  to 
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aid  the  cause  of  religious  education,  to  be  a  patron  of  reli- 
gious publications,  and  to  cast  in  his  mite  for  the  encour- 
agement of  benevolent  associations,  and,  above  all,  to  evince 
his  sense  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  faith,  by  its  in- 
fluence over  his  own  life  and  conversation.  We  cannot  too 
earnestly  insist  upon  this.  Men  will  judge  a  doctrine  by  its 
fruits.  If  these  be  good,  not  all  the  malice  of  its  enemies 
will  convince  men  that  the  tree  is  bad.  If  these  be  evil,  not 
all  the  eloquence  of  its  friends  will  persuade  them  that  the 
tree  is  good.  The  first  and  most  desirable  of  all  things  is 
personal  religion.  None  will  believe  that  we  contend  for 
the  faith  from  any  good  motive,  except  its  light  shine  in 
us,  and  they  see  our  good  works.  What  can  it  be  supposed 
that  we  care  for  the  faith,  if  we  are  not  ourselves  subject 
to  its  power?  What  is  the  worth  of  speculative  truth  held 
in  unrighteousness?  What  would  the  world  be  the  better 
for  a  correct  system  of  doctrines,  if  it  were  consistent  with 
irreligious  and  immoral  practice? 

Remember,  then,  that  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints  is  —  not  a  barren  catalogue  of  doctrinal  truths  — 
but  the  Christian  religion  —  a  religion,  in  its  essence 
and  power  embraced,  we  devoutly  trust,  by  all  classes  of 
disciples,  and  dear  to  every  spirit  that  cares  for  immortality 
—  a  religion  which  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any  one  sect, 
and  a  true  regard  for  which  is  to  be  shown  by  diligent  study 
to  know  what  it  is,  and  faithful  practice  to  become  what  it 
requires. 

It  is  the  truth  of  God,  revealed  from  heaven ;  of  infinite 
moment  to  man,  because  it  points  out  the  way  of  duty  and 
the  method  of  salvation.  It  is  the  message  of  pardon  and 
reconciliation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  of  infinite  value  to  the  soul 
burdened  with  sin,  because  it  teaches  where  there  is  cleans- 
ing and  acceptance,  and  how  the  penitent  ma^  b^teaXoT^^V^ 
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God.  It  is  the  promise  of  eternal  life  through  the  divine 
mercy;  of  infinite  value  to  the  soul  that  stands  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  life,  because  it  lights  up  the  dying  eye  with  the 
vision  of  a  future  world,  and  soothes  the  sinking  heart  with 
the  prospect  of  eternal  rest. 

Who,  then,  would  be  ignorant  or  unconcerned  respecting 
the  faith  of  Christ?  Who  would  not  embrace  it  heartily,  live 
by  it  scrupulously,  and  contend  for  it  earnestly? 
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THREE  IMPORTANT   QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


It  is  my  object,  in  these  pages,  to  consider  and  attempt 
to  answer  the  three  following  questions :  — 

I.  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

II.  How  does  a  man  become  a  Christian  ? 

III.  How  shall  a  man  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  a  Christian  ? 
They  are  important  questions,  of  very  deep  and  serious 

personal  interest.    They  deserve  a  careful  consideration  and 
solemn  rSply. 

I.   What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian? 

The  word  Christian  is  used  in  a  particular  and  in  a 
general  sense.  In  a  general  sense,  when  we  call  those 
Christians,  who  dwell  in  a  Christian  community,  and  par- 
take of  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  Every  such  man  is  so 
named  in  distinction  from  a  pagan,  or  one  who  lives  in  a 
pagan  country.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  say  any  one  is  a 
Christian  by  birth. 

Every  man,  also,  who  believes  the  Scriptures,  is  a  Chris- 
tian, in  opposition  to  a  deist  or  infidel,  who  does  not  believe 
the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  concerning  a  Christian  in  either  of  these  senses 
that  we  are  to  inquire ;  but  concerning  him  who  is  to  be 
acknowledged  as  such,  on  account  of  the  fall  inftMexL^A  ^^ 
22 
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the  gospel  upon  his  own  heart  and  character,  and  who, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  independent  of  all  other  beings, 
is  to  receive  a  Christian's  favor  and  happiness  in  the  future 
world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  inquiry  is  so  important  to  U3. 
We  are  iJl  of  us  Christians,  if  that  mean,  not  to  be  heathen. 
We  are  all  of  us  Christians,  I  trust,  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
infidels.  But  it  is  still  a  question  whether  we  are  Chris- 
tians in  the  special,  saving  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  we  can 
appropriate  to  ourselves  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  lay 
claim  to  its  hope  and  peace.  If  not,  we  might  as  well  be 
pagans  or  infidels.  It  can  avail  us  nothing  to  have  the 
name,  if  we  want  the  reality. 

I  say,  then,  first  of  all,  to  be  a  Christian  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ 

A  disciple  —  to  spealc  in  general  terms  —  is  one  who  ac- 
knowledges any  one  as  his  teacher,  and  faithfully  follows  his 
instructions.  Thus,  for  example,  those  who  chose  Soc- 
rates or  Plato  for  their  teacher,  and  lived  according  to  their 
directions,  imbibing,  owning,  and  practising  their  system 
of  philosophy,  were  called  their  disciples.  Those  who  in 
like  manner  acknowledge  and  follow  Mahomet  as  the  prophet 
of  God,  are  called  his  disciples.  So  the  Jews  were  disciples 
of  Moses ;  as  some  of  them  said  to  the  man  whom  Jesus  had 
healed,  21wu  art  his  disciple,  but  ice  are  Moses'  disciples. 
And  to  the  same  purpose  we  read,  the  disciples  were  called 
Christians  jirst  at  Antioch. 

To  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary—  to  receive  him  as  an  Instructor,  and  to  obey  him  as  a 
Master. 

1.  To  receive  Christ  as  an  instructor,  to  regard  him  as 
the  teacher  of  our  souls,  at  whose  feet  we  are  ready  to  sit 
as  humble,  docile  pupils,  and  receive  without  questioa  what- 
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ever  he  may  communicate  respecting  God,  and  his  char- 
acter and  purposes.  He  that  is  thus  eager  and  willing 
to  learn  of  Jesus  as  God's  appointed  Teacher,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  to  take  his  religion  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  so  far  a  Christian.  And  he  has  a  perfect  claim 
to  the  title,  when, 

2.  He  carries  into  practical  effect  those  instructions,  and 
faithfully  conforms  himself  to  them  in  heart,  disposition,  and 
conduct.  This  faith  in  him  as  a  divine  Teacher,  and  obe- 
dience to  him  as  a  Savior,  constitute  a  Christian. 

Some,  however,  will  step  in  here,  and  tell  us  that  this  is 
not  sufficient.  They  will  name  a  certain  list  of  doctrines, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  Jesus  taught,  and  de- 
clare that  no  one  is  a  Christian  who  does  not  hold  a  certain 
specified  form  and  number  of  religious  articles.  Of  such  I 
ask.  Who  told  you  so?  Who  has  given  you  a  right  to  say, 
that  there  is  only  one  sect  ih  all  Christendom  which  contains 
true  disciples?  —  for  in  fact  the  assertion  amounts  to  this. 
Just  as  if  it  were  not  more  well  pleasing  to  our  Lord,  that 
one  should  come  to  him  and  learn  of  him  with  right  dis- 
positions and  faithful  endeavors,  than  that  he  should  simply 
attain  a  correct  set  of  abstract  opinions.  There  is  not  a 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  requires  a  completely 
unerring  faith,  before  one  can  be  numbered  with  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ..  I  can  point  to  a  multitude  of  passages  which 
require  a  life  without  error ;  but  I  do  not  remember  one 
which  requires  vl  faith  without  error.  On  the  contrary,  1 
recollect  that  we  are  told  "  to  receive  the  weak  in  faith ;  " 
and,  what  is  more,  to  receive  them  without  "  doubtful  dispu- 
tations."* I  recollect,  too,  that,  while  the  twelve  were 
always  acknowledged  by  their  living  Master  as  his  disciples, 
they  had  many  great  errors  of  faith,  even  in  respect  to  the 

*  Ilomans  xiv.  1. 
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nature  of  his  kingdom.  But  wlien  they  were  humble,  sin- 
cere, diligent  learners,  —  they  listened  to  him,  and  followed 
him,  and  placed  all  their  confidence  in  him ;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  errors,  they  were  received  by  him. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  no  man  is  to  be  refused  the  name 
of  Christian  solely  on  account  of  the  supposed  imperfection 
of  his  faith.  They  that  have  drawn  up  their  articles,  &iid 
declare  that  all  who  do  not  conform  to  them  arc  not  Chris- 
tians, are  trying  men  by  a  wrong  standard,  —  a  standard 
which  their  Master  himself,  by  his  conduct  to  his  disciples, 
has  discountenanced. 

This  point  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  at  once,  by  ap- 
pealing to  every  man's  experience  and  plain  common  sense. 
You  meet  with  a  man,  who,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in 
wliich  he  moves,  is  marked  for  his  uprightness  and  integrity, 
liis  good  dispositions,  and  general  benevolence.  He  says 
very  little,  perhaps  seldom  says  any  thing,  about  his  religion, 
but  withal  is  humble  and  distrustful  of  himself,  mild  and 
meek  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  apparently 
diligent  in  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  seems  to 
reverence,  and  love,  and  live  by.  What  do  you  say  of  this 
man  ?  Do  you  not  consider  him  a  Christian  ?  You  have 
never  heard  him  converse  for  half  an  hour  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  you  do  not  know  any  thing  of  his  opinions  on  any 
one  of  the  great  doctrines  which  have  divided  the  church ; 
but  you  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Perhaps,  well 
as  you  know  him,  you  do  not  even  know  in  what  temple  he 
worships,  or  with  what  church  he  communes ;  you  have  not 
thought  to  ask  whether  he  be  Methodist,  or  Quaker,  or 
Episcopalian,  or  Baptist.  But  you  do  not  doubt  that  he  is 
a  Christian.  The  evidence  is  stamped  on  every  feature  of 
his  life;  and  you  would  as  soon  think  of  waiting  for  the 
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anatomist  to  examine  his  body,  before  you  would  venture  to 
call  him  a  man,  as  you  would  wait  to  know  his  private  opin- 
ions on  controverted  points,  before  you  admit  him  to  be 
a  Christian.  In  such  a  case  as  this  there  is  no  dispute. 
All  agree.  All  acknowledge  Fenelon,  and  Lardner,  and 
Doddridge,  and  Penn,  and  Wesley,  to  be  Christians ;  and 
yet,  on  disputed  topics,  in  which  some  tell  you  is  the 
standard,  they  differed  from  each  other  as  the  four  winds 
of  heaven. 

You  meet  with  another  man  who  presents  a  different 
aspect.  He  talks  very  often  and  very  long  about  his  reli- 
gion ;  it  is  the  favorite  topic  of  his  conversation,  on  which 
he  dwells  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  condemns  all  who 
seem  to  be  less  zealous  than  himself  He  lays  urgent  stress 
upon  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  has  adopted ;  he  pro- 
claims their  excellence,  he  argues  for  their  truth,  he  is 
almost  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  their  defence ;  and  they 
are  the  very  doctrines  which  are  declared  to  be  the  essen-. 
Hals  to  the  Christian.  But,  then,  at  the  same  time,  you  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  in  him  of  religious  ostentation 
and  spiritual  pride  ;  he  does  not  govern  his  passions ;  he  in- 
dulges his  appetites,  is  selfish,  and  exerts  himself  but  little 
for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  is  quite  censorious  and  un- 
charitable in  his  judgments.  Now,  what  do  you  say  of  such 
a  man  ?  Do  you  think  that  his  merely  holding  that  set  of 
opinions,  which  is  said  to  constitute  a  Christian,  gives  him  a 
fair  title  to  the  Christian  name?  Do  you  not  at  once  judge 
that  his  feelings,  dispositions,  and  character,  are  more  than 
an  offset  to  these  opinions  ?     Does  not  every  one  judge  so  ? 

I  have  stated  these  two  cases  strongly,  because  it  is  easiest 

thus  to  put  the  principle  to  the  test.     Upon  such  cases  —  and 

they  are  by  no  means  imaginary  —  there  can  be  no  difference 

of  opinion ;  and  they  prove  that  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  ^t^ 

22* 
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tend  that  any  certain  set  of  opinions,  beyond  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
gospel,  is  essential  to  a  Christian,  or  constitutes  a  Christian. 

They  prove  to  us,  further,  that  he  is  a  genuine  disciple, 
who,  having  patiently  and  humbly  learned  of  Jesus  what- 
ever he  teaches,  and  cast  himself  on  his  gospel  for  salvation, 
faithfully  cultivates  his  spirit,  and  forms  his  character  ac- 
cording to  that  teaching  and  his  example. 

This  is  a  detinition  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  This  will 
hold  good  amidst  all  the  opposition  of  zeal  and  bigotry. 
This,  in  all  practical  decisions,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  roust 
be,  appealed  to,  by  the  sober  common  sense  and  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

He  may  be  more  or  less  enlightened.  lie  may  be  more 
or  I(;ss  an  adept  in  subtilties  of  doctrine  and  mysteries  of 
knowledge.  He  may  see  reason  to  hold  the  in\c  points  of 
one,  or  stronger  reason  to  abide  by  the  five  hundred  of 
another.  But  if  he  have,  with  a  gotxl  and  honest  heart, 
gone  to  the  word  of  Jesus  himself,  and  imbibed  his  spirit, 
and  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  that  spirit,  —  heretic  he  may 
be,  but  he  is  still  a  Chri.stian ;  and  from  the  living  grave  of 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  llaming  pile  of  Protestant  persecution, 
his  meek  and  lowly  spirit  shall  ascend  to  a  righteous  Judge, 
and  be  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  angels.  Many, 
many  will  appear  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  last  day,  whom 
human  judgment  would  not  suffer  to  live,  because  they  were 
no  Christians ! 

How  important,  then,  is  it  for  us  to  avoid  the  error  of 
making  our  private  opinions  the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  claims  of  our  fellow-men  I  It  is  not  the  right  standard 
by  which  to  try  ourselves ;  much  less  by  which  to  try  others. 
We  cannot  go  beyond  their  general  characters ;  and  if  their 
characters,  under  a  charitable  constructioD,  are  agreeable  to 
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the  upright  and  devout  spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  arrogant  and  criminal  in  us  to  deny  them  the  Chris- 
tian name.  We  may  think  their  opinions  erroneous,  and 
say  so,  if  we  please ;  but  to  denounce  them  as  not  Chris- 
tians, because  it  is  our  opinion  that  their  opinions  are  errone- 
ous, —  words  cannot  express  the  absurdity. 

That  we  may  the  more  fully  understand  the  Christian 
character,  let  us  go  for  a  moment  into  detail,  and  notice 
some  of  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  composed. 

1.  First,  then,  the  Christian  is  one  who  feels  a  deep  and 
solemn  interest  in  religion,  as  a  thing  of  the  first  importance 
to  his  happiness,  and  which  is  valuable  to  him  above  every 
thing  else.  This  religious  concern  lies,  as  it  were,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  character.  It  is  not  a  feeling  which  excludes 
all  interest  in  the  world  and  the  pursuits  of  life ;  for  he  at- 
tends to  the  cares  of  his  present  calling  as  faithfully  as  any 
man.  But  he  does  not  think  them,  as  others  do,  the  only 
things  worth  attending  to;  he  thinks  religion  more  impor- 
tant, and  mixes  it  with  all  other  things.  It  has  the  first  and 
ruling  place  among'  his  desires. 

2.  The  next  thing  is  his  devotedness  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  humbly  and  thankfully  betakes  himself  to  tbem, 
as  containing  a  complete  and  merciful  revelation  from  God 
of  all  that  pertains  to  duty,  happiness,  and  eternity.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  casts  himself  upon  the 
Scriptures  in  all  his  anxieties  about  religion  and  his  soul, 
acknowledging  no  other  rule  for  his  faith,  and  no  other 
guide  to  his  conduct. 

3.  Another  thing  which  distinguishes  him  is  his  piety. 
Love  to  God  is  with  him  the  first  and  great  commandment, 
to  which  all  the  other  affections  submit,  and  from  which 
all  other  duties  flow.    This  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beini^^ 
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exhibited  in  love,  trust,  holy  fear,  and  habitual  obedience,  is 
an  essential  trait  in  the  Christian's  character. 

4.  His  retrard  to  his  Savior  is  another  trait.  He  thinks 
often  of  his  holy  Master,  delighting  to  remember  him  and 
to  dwell  upon  his  pure  and  beautiful  character,  and  his 
wonderful  love  to  man. 

5.  Ho  is  distinguished  by  his  dispositions  towards  his  fel- 
low-men. His  Master  has  taught  him  to  feel  toward  them 
and  treat  them  as  brethren.  He  therefore  dties  unto  them  as 
he  would  have  them  do  unto  him.  He  is  kind,  mild,  ]>atient, 
and  forgiving,  not  easily  provoked,  not  proud,  not  censori- 
ous, n(»t  oppressive.  One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the 
gospel  lies  in  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  it  inculcates 
an<l  forms;  in  the  graces  of  humility,  purity,  patience, 
meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  benevolence.  It  was 
these  which  gave  surh  singular  eminence  to  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  made  it  so  lovely.  It  was  these  which 
he  requirc^d  with  particular  earnestness  in  his  disciples.  It 
is  these  which  the  apostle  Paul  enumerates  with  a  special 
distinctness  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  **  love,  joy,  peace, 
k>ng-sutr<^ri ng,  gentleness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  tem- 
perance." It  was  these  which  our  Lord  singled  out  for  a 
pointed  benediction  when  he  began  his  ministry,  proclaim- 
ing, Blessed  are  the  meek,  the  humble,  the  pure,  the  peace- 
able, the  mourning,  the  persecuted.  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us, 
that,  when  lie  visited  the  Syrian  churches,  he  found  that 
eminent  Christians  were  distinguished  among  them  as  Men 
of  the  Beatitudes  —  a  beautiful  and  expressive  title!  A 
Christian,  then,  is  a  man  of  the  beatitudes.  He  walks 
in  the  gentleness  of  his  Lord's  example,  in  the  benignity  of 
his  Master's  spirit.  Neither  the  fashions  of  the  world,  nor 
the  opinions  of  men,  nor  the  principles  of  society,  nor  the 
solicitations  nor   example  of  those  around  him,  can  more 
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him  from  a  determined  adherence  to  these  maxims  of  his 
Lord.  For  he  is  aware,  that  just  so  far  as  he  departs  from 
them,  he  is  unworthy  the  name  of  his  disciple. 

6.  That  he  may  keep  alive  in  his  heart  this  distrust  of 
himself,  this  sense  of  his  unworthiness  and  humility  of  soul, 
this  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  this  devotedness  to  God, 
and  these  holy  and  benevolent  dispositions,  he  is  faithful  in 
waiting  on  all  the  appointed  means  of  grace  and  improve- 
ment. He  slights  not  God's  worship,  neglects  not  his  ordi- 
nances, and  fails  not  to  be  constant  and  persevering  in  the 
private  exercises  of  faith  and  piety.  He  does  not  regard 
them  as  the  end  and  summit  of  all  attainment,  nor  think 
them  worthy  of  boasting ;  but  they  are  necessary,  he  feels, 
to  his  life  and  growth  in  religion,  and  they  afford  his  highest 
satisfactions. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  particulars  in  which  the 
disciple  of  Christ  is  distinguished ;  and  we  thus  learn  what 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  now  come  to  the  next  inquiry. 

II.     How    DOES    A    MAN    BECOME    A    CHRISTIAN? 

We  shall  arrive  most  satisfactorily  at  the  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  if  we  will  go  back  to  the  infancy  of  his  being,  and 
trace  him  onward  to  his  full  stature  in  Christian  per- 
fection. 

When  a  human  being  is  born  into  the  world,  it  is  an 
object  of  its  Maker's  complacency  and  love.  Its  soul  is  as 
yet  unstained.  It  has  done  neither  good  nor  evil.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  an  object  of  moral  approbation ;  because  one 
receives  approbation  only  for  what  he  has  himself  done.  But 
if  it  have  done  no  act  of  holy  obedience,  to  call  for  appro- 
bation, neither  has  it  been  guilty  of  sinful  disobedience,- to 
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merit  censure.  It  is  just  such  as  it  was  fashioned  by  God  — 
innocent,  lovely ;  therefore  an  object  of  God's  complacent, 
kind  regard.  And  if  durintr  infancy  it  be  removed  from 
earth,  its  unblemished  spirit  flies  upward,  and  is  welcomed 
with  a  smile  to  the  bosom  of  its  Father's  eternal  love. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  such  reflections  as  these,  that  the 
Son  of  God,  when  he  had  taken  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them,  declared  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  has  thus  encouraged  us  to  look  upon  them  as 
partakers  of  divine  favor,  and  has  authorized  us  to  believe 
and  say,  that  every  infant  immortal,  when  first  consigned  to 
this  state  of  discipline  and  preparation,  is  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  smiles  of  early  infancy  arc 
sweet  in  the  eyes  of  heaven's  King;  the  death  of  early 
infancy  is  but  the  fading  of  a  beautiful  flower,  that  is  to 
bloom  afresh  in  the  garden  of  heaven's  King ;  "  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  heaven: 
and  it  is  not  his  will  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish." 

But  it  is  still  very  evident,  that,  spotless  and  lovely  as  the 
infant  may  be,  it  is  yet  no  Christian.  This  implies,  as  we 
liave  seen,  a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  a  practice  of  actual 
goodness,  of  which  its  helpless  age  is  incapable.  How,  then, 
shall  the  infant  become  a  Christian  ? 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  by  instruction  and  education. 
He  is  now  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  why  should  he  ever 
leave  it  ?  As  soon  as  his  reason  dawns,  let  him  be  taught 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  providence ;  as  soon  as  his 
affections  open,  let  them  be  fixed  on  the  great  and  infinite 
source  of  excellence  and  liappincss;  let  his  earliest  lessons 
be  concerning  the  life  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
earliest   steps  be  made  to  go  in  imitation  of  his  example. 
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May  not  this  be  done  successfully,  so  that  he  shall  inevita- 
bly and  incontrovertibly  become  a  Christian?  He  never 
quits  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  he  was  originally  a 
member,  but,  as  soon  as  his  moral  powers  begin  their  exer- 
cise, as  soon  as  his  moral  accountableness  commences,  he 
chooses  God  for  his  Sovereign,  Christ  for  his  Master  and 
Lord,  his  gospel  for  his  guide,  his  example  for  his  pattern, 
his  faith  and  hope  for  his  support,  his  heaven  for  his  home ; 
he  clings  to  them,  lives  by  them,  and,  as  he  grows  in  stat- 
ure, grows  also  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

The  world  —  blessed  be  God !  —  has  seen  many  who  tims 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus,  without  the 
misery  and  anguish  of  a  late  repentance ;  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  God  from  the  cradle,  and  have  trodden  in  no 
other  path  than  that  of  purity  and  truth,  so  exhibiting  the 
temper  of  their  Master,  that  all  have  taken  notice  of  them 
that  they  have  been  with  Jesus. 

And  certainly  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  It 
is  the  object  of  life  to  form  man's  character  for  eternity. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  exposed  in  various  ways,  and  to  various 
trials.  If  some  are  overcome  by  these  trials,  it  were  to  be 
expected  that  soTne  also  would  not  be  overcome  by  them. 
When  so  many  ways  are  open  at  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
so  many  choose  evil  ways,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  should 
select  the  good  way  —  that  some  should  follow  Christ, 
when  so  many  follow  the  world.  While  such  numbers  lose 
%he  simplicity,  openness,  humility,  and  purity  of  their  infant 
spirits,  it  cannot  be  thought  surprising  that  some  should 
retain  them. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  faultless,  and 
*ever  sin.     By  no  means.     Notwithstanding  their  good  dis- 

*sition,  principles,  and  resolutions,  they  doubtless  sin  oflen 
1  much.     But  so  do  all  Christians.     The  olde^X,  ^i:\sv^<&\.^ 
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best,  8iii  often  and  niucli.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Chris- 
tian who  was  past  sinning.  The  imperfection,  therefore,  of 
those  who  have  become  Chrii^tian  by  education,  does  not 
prove  them  to  have  no  right  to  the  name. 

Many  imagine  it  to  be  essential  that  a  man  be  converted. 
But  they  seem  not  to  consider  the  distinction  between  run- 
vtriiion  and  rtprntance.  Every  man  must  repent.  But  I 
do  not  sec  that  it  is  possible  for  such  a  one  as  I  have  de- 
scribed to  be  converted,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term. 
He,  doubtless,  has  continual  need  of  humility,  and  repent- 
ance for  his  remaining  sinfulness;  but  so  have  those  who 
have  passed  tlirough  the  soundest  and  most  satisfactory  con- 
version. He  may  also,  at  some  particular  season,  feel  tins 
srnse  of  this  peculiarly  burdensome  and  oppressive,  —  as  I 
doubt  not  every  religious  man  has  had  such  a  season.  But 
in  him  I  have  described,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
period  of  conversion ;  for  such  periods  of  humiliation  and 
concern  occur  to  the  most  established  Christians.  They 
do  not  prove  that  thry  were  no  Christians  before ;  neither 
do  they  prove  that  he  was  none;  they  are  uot  accounted 
times  of  regeneration  in  them ;  neither  should  they  be  in 
Mm,  To  convert  is  to  turn ;  to  be  converted  is  to  be 
turned,  —  not  partially,  from  one  thing,  opinion,  or  charac- 
ter, tf)  its  opposite,  but  completely.  Now,  from  what  would 
you  turn  him  ?  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  him  is 
his  unifonn  regard  to  God  and  the  gospel.  You  would  not 
turn  him  from  that.  To  what  would  you  turn  him  ?  To 
the  faith  of  the  gospel  ?  to  the  love  of  God  ?  to  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  ?  to  sobriety,  purity,  righteousness,  true  holi- 
ness, temperance,  and  charity?  Why,  these  things  he  has 
kept  from  his  youth  up ;  they  have  been  the  objects  of  his 
solicitude,  and  pains,  and  prayers,  ever  since  he  knew  that 
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d  a  soul.  You  cannot  turn  him  into  what  he  is  already ; 
low,  then,  can  he  be  converted  1  ♦ 

may  be  thought  that  the  verse  Matt,  xviii.  3  presents  an  objec- 
)  what  is  here  offered  —  Except  ye  be  converted j  and  become  as 
'Mldren,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     But 

does  not,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations  :  — 
This  verse  strikingly  corroborates  my  main  position,  that  all 
be  regarded  as  at  first  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 

order  that  one  who  is  not  may  become  so,  he  must  go  back 
childlike  character. 

[t  is  probable  that  our  Lord's  meaning  in  this  passage  is  lim- 
nd  not  universal.  He  is  rebuking  tiie  ambitious  temper  of 
tciples,  who  desire  to  know  who  is  greatest.  His  reproof  we 
upposc  confined  to  this  temper  —  except  ye  be  turned  from  this 
ition,  and  become  as  little  children;  which  is  made  still 
evident  from  the  next  verse  —  "  whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
B  himself^  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the 
Dm  of  heaven." 

'f  we  suppose  the  expression  applicable  to  all  others  in  a 
i\  sense,  we  must  observe  that  it  only  states  what  is  neces- 
3  those  who  are  not  already  Christians ;  they  must  return  to 
aracter  of  childhood.  But  it  leaves  us  at  full  liberty  to  un- 
nd,  that  those  who  have  kept  that  character  cannot  be  in- 
I,  because  they  cannot  go  back. 

[f  from  this,  or  other  passages,  it  be  inferred  that  conversion 
ssential  to  all  in  the  first  age  of  the    gospel,   this   will  not 

that  it  is  essentinl  now;    because   it  was  the  only  possible 

of  attaining  the  Christian  character  then,  but  now  there  is 
?r  ;  for  the  gospel  now  is  offered  to  the  youngest  children. 
The  Christian  character  is  a  certain  state  of  heart  and  life, 
vidence  of  its  existence,  in  any  case,  is  to  be  found  not  in  a 
a  process  of  formation,  but  in  the  actual  state  of  the  man. 
nay  be  a  Christian,  though  utterly  unable  to  describe  the 
i  by  which  he  became  so.  And  if  he  be  already  all  that  con- 
n  is  intended  to  make  him,  conversion  is  clearly  unnecessary, 
uestion  is,  IVhat  is  hef  not.  Through  what  scenes  has  he  been 
igf 

The  only  solid  fonndation  for  the  doctrine  wVucVk  V^kivi  \«iX\» 
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We  may  bo  satisfiod,  tlien,  that  some  men  become  Chris- 
tians by  eclucation.  Tlioy  never  jro  out  from  the  kingdom 
of  God;  but  in  spite  of  temptations,  and  frecjncnt  wandcr- 
inirs,  and  many  stains  of  nnwortliiness,  they  are,  at  heart 
and  in  principle,  God's  servants  and  children.  They  grow 
up  Christians. 

But  there  is  still  a  large  class  of  men  who  have  not  thus 
attached  themselves  to  religion,  and  who,  if  they  ever  bocomc 
Clirisiians,  must  become  st)  in  later  life.  Instead  of  lakin;j 
the  gospel  for  their  guide,  tliey  have  chosen  some  otlior 
leader ;  and  under  the  control  of  appetite  and  passion,  or 
worldly  principle,  they  have  left  the  kingdom  of  God,  thrown 
off  his  allegiance,  and  followed  the  devices  of  their  own 
hearts,  without  reganl  to  his  authority  or  revelation.  There 
are  many  sucli  in  the  world ;  and  the  question  occurs,  H<)W 
shall  they  become  Christians? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  (juestion,  and  that  in 
on(;  word — By  r  on  version. 

To  these  men  may  be  applied  the  descripticm  Mhich  the 
apostle  gives  of  the  Gentile;  >tate  of  the  Ephesians — dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins;  without  Christ;  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world;  alienated  from  the  life  of  Gcxl, 
and  ignorant  of  heavenly  things  through  the  blindness  of 

thought  to  support,  is  the  supposition  that  cvory  one  inht^ritts  a 
thoroughly  dcpravrd  nature,  which  Dps  untli»r  an  rterna]  cura<%  and 
which  can  hv  umde  bfttor  only  by  a  literal  new  creation,  lo  which 
the  powrr  of  (lod  alone  is  adoquato.  This,  of  course,  renders  a 
BUjKTnatural  regeneration  necessary.  These  two  doctrines  »taiid 
and  fall  together.  Tho  one  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  liie 
other.  Thosu  who  maintain  difTerent  views  of  the  nature  which 
man  has  received  from  God,  arc  not  bound  to  receive  a  tenet  which 
stands  on  no  ground  but  tliat  of  total  depravity  —  a  tenet  which  is 
essential  to  Calviuism^  but  not  to  Christianity. 
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their  hearts.  So  far  as  this  description  is  applicable  to 
them,  they  also,  like  the  Ephesians,  must  put  off  the  old 
and  corrupt  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  who,  after  God,  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  This  is  conversion; 
and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  rightly  called  conversion. 
The  bad  man  must  become  good ;  the  sinful,  holy ;  the  irre- 
ligious, religious;  the  thoughtless  and  worldly,  who  have 
lived  only  for  present  good,  must  give  their  thoughts  to  God, 
and  live  for  eternity,  —  must  renew  the  spirit  of  their  minds, 
as  well  as  the  corruption  of  the  outward  man. 

Upon  this  point,  I  am  fearful  that  we  do  not  think  and 
insist  sufficiently.  Many,  indeed,  have  a  settled  dislike  to 
all  language  of  this  sort ;  and  when  you  speak  to  them  of 
conversion  or  regeneration,  they  at  once  suspect  you  of 
fanaticism,  and  shut  their  ears  to  all  that  can  be  said.  Un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  of  madness  and  mischief  has  been 
practised  in  the  world,  under  shelter  of  these  names,  and 
the  sober  part  of  mankind  have  become  disgusted  at  the 
extravagances  which  they  have  sanctioned.  But  certainly 
it  cannot  be  wise  to  throw  away  a  doctrine  because  some 
have  abused  it ;  for  the  best  doctrines  have  been  perverted 
and  abused.  The  simple  question  is.  What  must  be  done 
with  those  men  who  have  passed  from  infancy  to  age  care- 
less of  their  souls,  and  guided  by  no  religious  principles? 
How  are  such  to  become  Christians,  except  by  conversion 
or  regeneration,  or  —  I  am  not  solicitous  about  the  najne ; 
call  it  what  you  please  —  without  a  change  of  their  disposi- 
tions, principles,  and  habits?  If  you  will  tell  me  how,  I 
will  urge  the  matter  no  further.  If  you  tell  me  of  any 
method  by  which  a  man,  selfish,  sensual,  worldly,  ambitious, 
proud,  vicious,  impious,  can  become  humble,  meek,  spir- 
itual, righteous,  and  devout,  without  a  change  of  hU  dAsr 
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positions,  without  ho'mir  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,— 
then  I  will  give  up  tlie  point  at  once.  It  is  clear  as  the 
shadow  on  the  dial  that  it  is  impossible.  And  I  fear  thiit 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  think  of  it  too  little.  We  suffer  men 
to  grow  up  in  bad  habits,  their  affections  devoted  to  preseut 
objects,  making  an  idol  of  sensual  good,  and  forgetful  of 
their  accountableness  at  last ;  and  then  we  hope  that  ihoy 
will  become  fit  for  heaven  very  easily,  will  enter  on  the  way 
of  truth,  holiness,  and  sjJvation,  without  doing  any  great 
violence  to  their  former  partialities,  or  greatly  sacrificing 
their  favorite  desires.  But  is  not  this  preposterous  ?  Can 
there  be  conc(?ivod  a  grcsiter  change  than  that  which  they 
need?  —  a  change  of  the  very  object  of  life,  of  the  very 
principles  of  c(mduct,  and  of  the  prevalent  dispositions  of 
the  soul.  It  is  impossible  that  this  .«:hould  not  be  a  great 
work,  and  important  as  it  is  great ;  and  we  wrong  our 
fell ow-mon  if  we  suffer  them  to  imagine  it  small  and  easy, 
and  of  little  consequence.  Words  cannot  express  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  character;  and  we  cannot  say  too 
much  of  the  imp<^rtance  of  that  change  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  it  where  it  does  not  exist. 

The  unwillingness  of  many  to  believe  that  conversion,  or 
regeneration,  is  necci^sary  to  any  man,  has  principally,  per- 
haps wholly,  arisen  from  the  injudicious  and  irrational  man- 
ner in  which  the  doctrine  is  oftentimes  stated  and  defended. 
They  have  heard  it  declared  that  man  is  entirely  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing  in  it  by  his  own  exertions,  and  that  it  is 
wholly,  in  its  commencement,  progress,  and  completion,  the 
arbitrary  and  sovereign  work  of  God*s  spirit,  whose  intlu- 
ences  he  imparts  or  withholds  at  his  pleasure.  This  state- 
ment has  appeared  to  them  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  the 
unconverted,  and  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  nccountableness ; 
while,  laying  great  stress  upon  ardent,  rapturous,  iodefina- 
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ble  feelings,  it  has  invited  and  encouraged  fanaticism,  and 
cherished  spiritual  pride,  by  the  belief  that  they  were  all  the 
result  of  God's  special  and  distinguishing  love.  But  the 
objections  of  a  rational  mind  to  this  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion, are  wholly  inapplicable  to  that  which  I  am  contending 
for,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  I  speak  of  nothing  arbi- 
trary, mysterious,  or  fanatical ;  but  of  a  change  in  disposi- 
tions, affections,  and  character,  to  which  any  man  is  com- 
petent in  the  use  of  his  natural  powers,  assisted  by  the 
means  which  the  religion  of  Christ  puts  within  his  reach, 
and  by  those  divine  influences  which  are  bestowed  upon  all 
who  need.  With  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  gospel,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  turn  to  God,  the  spirit  helping 
his  infirmities.  If  the  sinner  would  attain  the  Christian 
character  and  hope,  he  must  diligently  set  himself  to  work 
out  his  oum  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  is  then 
that  God  will  work  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleasure.  Without  this  diligence,  the  influences  of  the 
spirit  are  as  useless,  as  the  sunshine  and  rain  of  heaven  are 
to  him  who  leaves  his  field,  uncultivated,  to  run  to  waste. 

We  have  thus  learned,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry,  that  the 
sincere  and  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  some  of  them 
formed  by  a  gradual  growth  in  the  regular  education  and 
discipline  of  life;  while  others  are  brought  out  from  amidst 
a  vicious  world  by  a  change  in  their  views,  feelings,  dis- 
positions, and  principles  of  action,  not  different  in  kind, 
though  less  in  degree,  from  that  by  which  heathen  sinners 
were  originally  called  to  the  church. 

ni.    Our  third  question  is,  How  shall  a  man  satisfy 

HIMSELF  THAT  HE  IS  A  CHRISTIAN  ? 

There  are   many   tests   of  Christian  standing  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  differing  according  to  the  cvt^\y(sir 
23* 
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Stances  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied,  which  it  might  be 
useful  to  every  one  to  collect  and  accommodate  to  his  own 
case.  But  there  is  none  so  often  repeated,  and  with  so  much 
emphasis,  as  that  of  ohcdhnrc,  **  Ye  arc  rny  friends,^*  said  our 
Lord,  "  IF  YE  DO  WHATSOEVER  I  COMMAND  YOU."  Tlus  Saying 
of  Jesus  is  the  more  deserving  our  regard,  because  it  was 
solemnly  uttered  during  his  last  interview  with  his  disciples, 
on  the  night  before  he  suffered;  and  he  evinced  his  sense  of 
its  importance  by  repeating  it,  though  in  a  varied  fonn, 
not  less  than  five  several  times.*  If  it  were  a  sure  and 
sufficient  test  for  his  disciples  at  that  time,  it  must  be  so  for 
all  others. 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  same  occasion,  he  told  them,  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  our  to  another ^  To  the  same  purpose  the  apostle  John  — 
"  By  this  do  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  ice  iot^e  the  brethren."  These  passages  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  sure  test  of  Christian  standing  is 
brotherly  love.  But  brotherly  love  is  one  of  the  coinmand' 
ments  of  Christ,  even  his  new  and  special  commandment. 
It  is  therefore  included  in  the  text  which  I  quoted ;  and  this 
is  better  as  a  universal  guide,  because  more  comprehensive, 
comprising  every  other  rule  or  guide  which  might  be  select- 
ed or  named.  It  coincides  also  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  most  frequently 
repeated  declarations  both  of  our  Savior  and  the  apostles. 
When  the  young  ruler  inquired,  "  Good  master,  what  shall  I 
do  that  I  may  have  eternjd  life  ?  "  our  Lord's  answer  was, 
"  Keep  the  commandments."  When  told  that  his  mother  and 
brethren  desired  to  see  him,  Jic  replied,  "  Who  is  my  mother, 
or  my  brethren  ?     WJiosoevcr  shall  do  the  will  of  God^  the 

*  See  John  xiv.  15,  21,  23,  24,  and  ▼.  8, 14. 
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same  is  my  sister,  and  brother,  and  mother."  He  declared  that 
the  man  toho  hearcth  and  doeth  his  sayings  is  like  him  who 
builds  his  house  upon  a  rock,  which  nothing  can  overthrow ; 
and  that  it  is  he  only  who  doeth  the  will  of  his  Father,  who 
shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose the  apostle  Paul  —  "  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law,  but 
the  doers  of  it  shall  be  justified."  And  again  he  says  that 
eternal  life  is  promised  to  those  who  seek  it  by  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing.  Passages  of  this  import  might 
be  greatly  multiplied,  which  would  prove  that  the  test  I 
have  selected  is  but  the  echo  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
gospel. 

It  recommends  itself  also  by  its  simplicity  and  easy  ap- 
plication,  as  well  as  by  the  stress  laid  upon  it  by  our  Lord 
and  the  apostles.  In  the  work  of  self-examination  it  directs 
the  mind  at  once.  It  leaves  no  room  for  shuffling  or  eva- 
sion, but  presents  a  direct,  home  question.  We  can  be  at 
no  loss  how  to  put  it,  or  how  to  ascertain  the  reply.  It  is 
on  a  point  which  admits  of  evidence,  clear,  distinct,  posi- 
tive, undeniable  evidence.  There  is  no  escaping  by  means 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  inquired  for,  through  any 
vagueness  or  equivocation.  But,  Have  I  kept  the  command" 
ments  ?  Do  I  do  whatsoever  I  am  commanded  1  are  questions 
so  intelligible,  plain,  and  pointed,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
see  their  meaning,  and  feel  the  reply. 

In  all  these  respects,  how  greatly  has  this  an  advantage 
over  other  tests,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  determining 
our  Christian  standing  1  If  it  be  certain  doctrines,  we  could 
not  be  certain,  amidst  the  unavoidable  differences  of  those 
who  even  most  nearly  agree,  that  we  held  them  in  the  right 
sense,  or  that  they  were  attained  with  sufficient  fairness 
of  inquiry,  or  are  accompanied  by  all  their  right  conse- 
quences.    If  it  be  certain  feelings^  they  are  som&tVvvw^ 
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which  we  cannot  define,  or  express  in  words,  or  measure  by 
any  determinate  standard,  and  which  may  be  mixed  with  a 
thousand  undetected  imperfections.  If  it  be  certain  ctrt' 
monies  or  obscrvanciSy  or  a  companson  of  ourselves  with 
other  men,  or  any  past  czpcn'nicc  of  religion,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  all  very  fallacious  and  uncertain,  and  leave 
never-failing  room  for  doubt,  uneasiness,  and  appre- 
hension. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  test  of  keeping  the  command- 
ments, all  is  clear,  settled,  and  unambiguous.  It  is  only 
to  know  what  they  are,  which  is  easily  known,  and  the 
question  is  answered  as  soon  as  it  is  asked.  Any  man, 
who  looks  at  his  life  and  character,  can  tell  whether  he  have 
kept  the  commandments  or  not.  Nothing  but  the  most 
criminal  carelessness  and  unfaithfulness  can  prevent  his  dis- 
covering it. 

It  should  he  considered,  too,  that  this  is  the  only  test  which 
is  at  all  diOicult,  or  amounts  to  an  actual  trial.  External 
homage,  of  whatever  sort,  is  easy.  The  hypocrite  can  give 
it.  Inflamed  zeal  may  be  superficial,  or  constitutional,  or 
unsanctified  passion.  Modes  of  faith  may  be,  and  most 
commonly  are,  the  mechanical  result  of  education  or  circum- 
stances. They  are  given  a  man  by  his  parents  and  teachers, 
not  by  his  own  e (Torts  or  by  the  Scriptures.  There  are  very 
few  of  whom  it  is  not  evident,  that,  if  educated  in  a  dilTerent 
way  and  with  other  companions,  they  would  have  held  a 
different  faith.  These  things,  therefore,  leave  uncertain 
the  real  state  and  character  of  a  man.  But  obedience  is 
by  his  own  personal  effort  and  trial;  oftentimes  demand- 
ing severe  and  toilsome  labor,  and  requiring  occasional 
sacrifices  and  privations,  which  demonstrate  his  sincerity, 
and  the  strength  of  his  principle,  and  put  beyond  ques- 
tion the  submission  of  his  soul  to  God.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  concerning  the  man  whose  obedience  is  uniform  and 
universal. 

Besides,  this  rule  of  our  Lord,  short  as  it  is,  is  far  more 
comprehensive  than  any  other.  It  comprises  every  thing. 
It  omits  nothing.  Not  a  question  concerning  Christian 
character  or  duty  can  arise  which  this  does  not  embrace. 
And  here  it  is  important  to  prevent  misapprehension.  When 
we  say  that  a  Christian  is  known  by  his  keeping  the  com- 
mandments,  there  are  many  ready  to  object  to  the  assertion, 
and  say  that  the  standard  is  altogether  insufficient ;  that  is 
going  no  deeper  than  the  outside;  that  is  neglecting  inter- 
nal principle  and  purity ;  for  that  the  commandments  may  be 
kept  from  worldly  motives,  by  a  man  who  possesses  nothing 
of  Christian  spirituality. 

But  this  objection  appears  to  be  wholly  founded  in  mistake. 
We  consider  that  the  internal  principle  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  commandment  as  the  outward  action,  and  that  no 
man  keeps  the  commandments  of  the  gospel,  who  observes 
only  their  external  requirements.  It  were  absurd  to  imagine 
otherwise,  because  one  of  the  chief  and  most  distinguishing 
commands  is,  that  the  heart  be  pure  and  the  motive  good. 
Impurity  of  heart,  or  a  bad  motive,  breaks  the  command 
just  as  much  as  murder,  or  fraud,  or  false  witness.  It  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion,  therefore,  that  the  "  commandments  " 
only  relate  to  external  conduct.  There  are  commandments 
for  faith,  repentance,  humility,  heavenly-mindedness,  spirit- 
ual-mindedncss,  and  every  holy  thought  and  exalted  spiritual 
exercise.  Every  Christian  feeling,  desire,  and  disposition, 
are  as  much  comprehended  in  them,  as  sobriety  of  deport- 
ment and  honesty  in  dealings.  They  are  all,  consequently, 
comprised  in  that  test  of  Christian  standing  which  I  have 
named  and  recommended.  The  question,  there,  is  not.  Have 
you  done  part  of  what  I  commanded  ?  but,  Have  >{ow  ^<^\i^ 
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whatsoever  I  comrnimded?  Not,  TTavo  you  observed  the 
rules  which  concern  external  morals?  but,  Have  you  ol»- 
served  all  the  rules  of  Christ's  gospel  ?  And  surely  you 
would  not  think  of  oinittintr,  among  these,  those  rules  re- 
specting the  inner  man,  and  the  conduct  and  discipline  of 
the  soul,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  most  peculiar  and  positive  of 
the  whole. 

So  that  the  expression  is  not  so  confined  and  limited  as 
might  be  su])poseil,  but,  perhaps,  is  as  extensive  as  could  be 
chosen.  It  sets  us,  in  one  word,  upon  inquiry,  not  only  con- 
cerning our  duties  to  man,  but  to  God ;  not  only  concern- 
ing our  actions,  but  our  principles  and  motives;  not  only 
concerning  the  decent  regularity  of  our  deportment,  but  the 
spiritual  state  and  exercises  of  our  mind. 

Thus,  when  we  find  an  answer  to  the  question  we  were 
fisking.  Tlow  sh:Jl  a  man  know  that  he  is  a  Christian  ?  he 
may  know  it  by  finding  that  ///•  <tor,s  irhatsoevcr  his  Lord 
commnn(U  hhn.  Let  him  studiou.«(Iy  and  faithlully  look  at 
himself,  and  incpiire  how  far  his  dispositions,  feelings,  tastes, 
principles,  and  mode  of  life,  are  regulated  by  the  require- 
ments and  spirit  of  the  gt)spel.  Let  him  examine  how  far 
the  love  of  God  reigns  within  him ;  how  tar  the  love  of  his 
neighbor  directs  his  conduct  toward  him ;  how  far  he 
maintains  a  propter  watch,  and  government,  and  control,  over 
his  passions,  ])ropensities,  and  desires ;  particularly  how 
far  he  possesses  that  peculiar  spirit  of  benevolence,  meek- 
ness, forbearance,  and  humility,  which  so  distinguished 
the  character  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  He  may  be  sure 
that,  so  far  as  in  these  tilings  he  goes  according  to  the 
commands  of  Christ,  just  so  far  he  is  a  Chrbtian,  and  so 
fiu*  as  he  is  deficient  in  any  of  these,  just  so  far  he  is  no 
Christian. 

I  am   confidently  persuaded  that  every  other  test  than 
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this  is  deceitful  and  inadequate.  We  may  judge  ourselves 
by  any  other  standard,  and  only  be  led  astray.  But  if  we 
try  ourselves  by  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  know  ourselves,  ex- 
cept we  be  wilfully  blind.  When  we  find  that  we  have  the 
dispositions  and  character  of  disciples j  we  may  be  satisfied 
that  we  are  disciples ;  but  without  them,  all  faith,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  zeal,  afford  not  the  smallest  satisfaction  under 
heaven.  This  is  no  question  of  certain  opinions,  and  doc- 
trines, and  forms,  and  observances,  but  of  spirit  and  holi- 
ness :  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none 
of  his :  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Nei- 
ther is  it  a  question  by  what  process  we  obtained  this  char- 
acter, or  whether  we  can  remember  its  commencement, 
and  detail  its  progress.  The  only  important  question  is. 
Do  we  possess  it  ?  Every  other  inquiry  is  swallowed  up  in 
this.  For  we  might  repeat  the  truest  stories  of  once-experi- 
enced raptures,  and  remove  mountains  by  our  faith,  and  over- 
come kingdoms  by  our  zeal;  and  yet,  if  we  be  not  "formed 
afler  God,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  we  should 
be  much  nearer  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  than  that  of 
Christ. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  we  have  a  most  important  and 
solemn  duty  of  self-examination  —  an  examination  which 
relates  to  nothing  less  than  our  personal  claims  to  share  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  and  prospect  of  our  souls  for 
eternity.  Of  all  questions  which  can  come  before  us,  there 
is  none  to  be  compared  to  this  in  deep  and  awful  interest ; 
none  which  it  is  of  any  consequence,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, that  we  should  be  in  haste  to  settle.  Let  us,  then,  put 
away,  for  a  moment,  all  indifference  and  levity,  and  try 
ourselves  by  the  standard  of  Christ,  and  ascertain  whether 
we  be  truly  his  disciples.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
believe  the  Bible,  whether  we  are  pagans,  ot  vcv^^i^'a.    ^V^ 
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answer  to  this  is  easy,  and  we  are  too  ready  to  be  satisfied 
with  it.  But  it  relates  to  our  personal  claims  to  the  hopes 
and  promisees  of  the  gospel.  "  There  are,"  says  a  certain 
writer,*  "  two  sorts  of  Christianity ;  the  one  opposed  to  infi- 
delity, the  other  opposed  to  worldly-inindedncss."  Suppose 
that  we  have  the  first,  and  hate  infidelity ;  yet  what  will  that 
avail  us,  if  we  have  not  also  the  second,  and  hate  worldly- 
mindedness  ?  Of  what  use  to  put  the  Bible  under  our  arm, 
and  walk  forward  in  the  way  (^f  sin  ?  Of  what  use  to  possess 
the  candle  of  the  gospel,  and  boast  of  it,  and  yet  put  it  under 
a  bushel,  and  go  about  our  deeds  of  darkness? 

Upon  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  come  home  to  our- 
selves, and  meet  the  interrogation  openly  and  fairly.  It  is 
simply,  Arr  ice  Christians  1  not,  Were  we  born  in  a  Chris- 
tian land,  and  baptized  in  a  Christian  church,  and  can  we 
repeat  a  Christian  creed?  not.  Have  we  the  Bible  in  our 
houses,  and  do  we  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ? 
Let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  any  such  eva- 
sions. But  rtrf  irr  CniiisTiANs — in  deed  and  in  truth,  at 
heart,  in  spirit,  thoroughly,  earnestly  ?  Do  we  receive  from 
the  Scriptures  of  Jesus  their  holy  teachings,  and  faithfully 
follow  them  in  life,  conversation,  and  temper? 

It  can  avail  us  nothing  to  temporize  in  this  matter,  and 
strive  to  stille  the  conviction  of  our  deficiencies.  The  state 
of  things  will  not  be  changed  by  our  refusing  to  sec  what  it 
is.  Better  far  that  the  inquiry  should  disturb  us  now,  than 
that  we  should  go  sluggishly  on,  satisfied  with  our  general 
standing  and  general  name,  till  it  is  too  late  to  recover  our- 
selves. Let  us,  then,  be  honest,  and  know  the  truth.  It  can 
profit  us  nothing  to  have  a  name  to  live,  while  we  are  yet 
dead ;  to  walk  with  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  yet  not  be 

*  H.Mot«'«?TVi\A!c^  Piety. 
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numbered  with  his  fVicnds.  This  is  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  delusions,  —  the  more  dreadful,  because  voluntary.  God 
grant,  therefore,  that  by  a  timely  knowledge  of  ourselves  on 
earth,  we  may  escape  the  shame  and  horror,  at  the  last  day, 
of  seeing  ourselves  in  our  true  characters  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  of  discovering,  that  although  we  have  been  all  our  lives 
long  crying  out,  "Lord,  Lord," — yet  we  must  be  rejected 
as  strangers,  because  we  have  not  done  the  will  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 


ESSAYS 


PRACTICAL    RELIGION. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  Essays  arc  part  of  a  scries,  the  plan  of  wliich  was 
sketched  by  Mr.  Ware  a  short  time  before  his  death.  I  find  a  list 
of  subjects  for  twenty-two  essays ;  but  only  one  appears  to  have 
been  finished  —  that  entitled  "The  Importance  of  Principle  in 
Religion."  The  two  otliers  whicli  are  here  publisJied,  tliough 
probably  incomplete,  arc  too  valuable  to  bo  cast  aside.  One  of 
Mr.  Ware's  favorite  subjects  of  preaching  and  conversation  was 
tlie  importance  of  personal  religion;  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
prepared  a  most  useful  volume  of  essays,  by  the  execution  of  the 
plan  here  alluded  to,  had  liis  life  been  prolonged. 


C.  R. 


INTRODUCTORY     ESSAY. 


It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  indifference  of  even  serious 
people  to  personal  religion.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
personal  claims  of  religion  would  be  first  and  principally  re- 
garded ;  that  men  would  chiefly  recognize  it  as  their  own 
concern,  and  as  having  their  own  guidance  and  destiny  in 
its  keeping.  Yet,  if  we  might  judge  from  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  style  of  remark,  we  might  conclude  that  this 
was  the  last  aspect  in  which  they  felt  it  important  to  regard 
it.  They  treat  it  as  they  do  the  statutes  of  the  common- 
wealth, which  deserve  all  respect  as  excellent  in  themselves 
and  interesting  to  those  whom  they  concern,  but  with  which 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  any  others  to  be  acquainted. 
Doubtless  the  enactments  respecting  insurance  and  the 
decisions  on  maritime  law  are  very  wise  and  necessary ;  they 
regard  the  public  good,  and  must  be  matters  of  great  interest 
to  those  whose  professions  and  business  they  regulate ;  but 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  they  exist;  I  need  not 
know  what  they  are.  Thus  the  community  is  made  of  citi- 
zens who  believe  the  laws  to  be  necessary  and  good,  but 
who  have  no  acquaintance  with  them,  excepting  as,  in  some 
accidental  emergency,  any  of  them  may  become  applicable 
to  their  own  case.  The  Christian  world  is  full  of  men  who 
treat  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  religion  in  precisely  this 
manner.  They  yield  it  all  honor  as  the  light  of  the  world 
and  the  guide  of  those  who  need  its  guidance  \  \3[i^1  >^T^i^ 
24* 
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that  society  would  be  unsafe  without  its  iustitutions  and 
influences ;  but  as  for  making  themselves  familiar  with  it, 
attachinjr  themselves  to  it  heartily,  and  applying  to  it  daily, 
hourly,  for  direction  and  aid,  they  do  not  dream  of  it. 
They  regard  it  as  a  general,  not  a  personal,  obligation  and 
blessing. 

There  are  too  many  symptoms  of  a  similar  error  even 
among  those  who  esteem  themselves  decidedly  religious 
persons.  They  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  churcli, 
always  j)resent  at  public  worship,  attentive  to  the  minister, 
forward  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  society ;  but  their 
zed  expends  itself  in  those  external  manifestations :  they 
give  no  proofs  of  a  hearty  interest  in  the  principles  of  their 
faith,  or  o(  any  great  desire  to  subject  their  lives  to  its 
power.  They  would  think  it  hard  that  their  Christian 
standing  should  be  (piestioned  ;  and  yet  they  give  no  intima- 
tion of  any  higher  than  a  worldly  life,  and  never  assign  any 
reason  for  their  conduct  excepting  a  worldly  consideration. 

There  is  danger,  too,  lest  some  should  be  drawn  away  from 
the  culture  of  personal  piety  by  the  call  at  present  made  on 
believers  for  action  in  public  abroad.  Hurried  from  one  plan 
of  enterprise  to  another,  their  strength,  their  thoughts,  their 
time,  exhausted  in  planning,  talking,  and  acting  for  others, 
they  are  in  danger  of  ceasing  to  plan  and  act  for  themselves; 
and  their  very  devotedness  to  the  outward  affairs  of  religion 
may  hinder  their  attention  to  its  influence  within  their  own 
souls. 

In  these  and  various  other  ways  is  exhibited  that  indiffer- 
ence to  personal  religion  of  which  I  spoke.  Instead  of 
finding  it,  as  we  might  expect,  the  subject  of  all  others  most 
absorbing  and  exciting,  it  is  contemplated  coolly,  as  same 
very  respectable  and  decorous  thing ;  but  it  calls  up  no  glow 
of  strong  feeling,  \1  touses  no  anxious  vigilance,  it  kindles 
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no  desire  of  higher  and  higher  excellence.  Too  many 
Christians  are  what  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live 
makes  them ;  they  are  formed  by  the  pressure  from  without, 
not  by  the  impulse  from  within ;  they  would  be  just  what 
they  are,  even  if  they  had  no  religious  faith ;  their  virtue  is 
conventional,  not  personal.  It  is  the  result  of  circumstances, 
not  of  effort ;  it  is  the  secondary  effect  of  Christianity,  re- 
flected from  the  characters  around  them,  not  its  direct  ac- 
tion on  their  own  heart  and  will.  They  walk  by  the  gen- 
eral light  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  civilized 
world;  they  have  lighted  no  lamp  of  their  own  from  the 
great  fountain ;  or,  if  once  they  did  so,  they  have  ceased  to 
think  it  essential  to  keep  it  trimmed  and  burning,  and  it  has 
gone  out. 

It  is  sad  to  perceive  how  this  prevalence  of  the  secondary 
influence  of  Christianity  is  permitted  to  hinder  its  primary 
influence.  When  it  first  dawned  upon  the  world  and  acted 
by  its  immediate  light  upon  the  soul,  when  men  could  re- 
ceive it  only  from  the  direct  orb,  then  the  fulness  of  its  effi- 
cacy was  witnessed,  and  the  disciples  were  devoted  with 
singleness  of  heart,  in  life  and  in  death.  But  as  the  gospel 
became  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  world,  men 
came  to  receive  it  from  one  another ;  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
little  which  was  reflected  from  their  neighbors ;  to  be  con- 
tent with  its  indirect  influences.  It  was  a  beautiful  arrange- 
ment, indeed,  of  divine  wisdom,  that  the  race  of  man  should 
be  thus  ameliorated ;  that  they  who  would  not  yield  them- 
selves, as  disciples  and  confessors,  to  the  immediate  control 
of  truth,  should,  notwithstanding,  be  unable  to  escape  its 
indirect  control ;  that  that  light,  as  it  entered  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  society,  should  be  in  so  various  ways  reflected 
and  refracted  as  to  fill  the  whole  circumference  of  human 
being,  and  penetrate  every  dwelling,  and  sVvviv^  w'^ii  ^^^v^ 
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relation,  so  that  none  could  walk  in  darkness  if  he  would, 
so  that  even  they  who  denied  that  it  was  from  heaven  should 
yet  be  partakers  of  its  rays,  and  it  should  thus  enlighten 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The  philosopher 
and  the  skeptic  may  boast  of  their  wisdom,  and  compla- 
cently publish  their  discoveries  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
truth.  They  have  been  guided,  though  they  may  not  own 
it,  by  this  universal  light  which  Christianity  has  diffused,  by 
which  society  is  pervaded,  its  modes  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  judging  on  all  subjects  modified  and  colored,  and  from 
whose  influences  no  mind  in  a  Christian  land  can  escape, 
any  more  than  from  those  of  the  natural  day.  We  cannot 
too  much  admire  the  provision  thus  widely  made  for  tlie 
advancement  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  attended  with  the  misfortune  that  multituda 
remain  content  with  this  remote  and  weaker  action  of  divine 
truth,  wlio  ought  to  be  seeking  and  enjoying  its  immediate 
and  more  vigorous  influence.  They  take  just  that  measure 
of  religious  character  which  happens  to  fall  upon  them  a^ 
they  move  about  in  this  religious  community ;  they  are  not 
anxious  or  ambitious  to  increase  it.  They  cast  an  occa- 
sional glance,  it  may  be,  at  the  sun  above  them ;  they  turn  a 
hasty  and  transient  look  at  the  holy  record ;  but  to  bask  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  celestial  radiance,  to  surrender  their 
hearts  and  wills  to  the  very  words  of  the  Master,  and  be 
guided  directly  and  only  by  him,  —  this  is  not  their  purpose; 
this  makes  no  part  of  their  serious  concern. 
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The  Christian  community  is  full  of  men  partially  reli- 
gious ;  of  men  who  are  satisfied  to  embrace  the  outside  of 
their  religion,  and  observe  its  forms  and  laws,  without  imbu- 
ing their  hearts  with  its  spirit,  or  causing  its  influences  to 
pervade  their  temper  and  direct  their  tone  of  thought.  Men 
are  religious  from  birth,  from  education,  from  habit,  from 
association ;  they  are  religious  partially,  thoughtlessly,  coldly; 
they  should  be  so  heartily,  devotedly,  thoroughly.  The  chief 
reason  is,  they  are  not  so  from  principle.  If  the  religious 
life  were  founded  on  principle,  instead  of  being  Icfl  to  acci- 
dent, association,  impulse,  example,  habit,  it  would  be,  more 
frequently  than  it  is,  the  supreme  and  governing  power  in 
the  character. 

Principle  is  a  different  thing  from  knowledge,  or  feeling, 
or  habit.  Either  of  these  may  exist  without  it.  A  man  is 
oflen  seen  with  fervent  affections,  or  well  instructed  in  duty, 
or  of  perfectly  correct  habits,  who  yet  is  not  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. Principle  refers  to  the  rule  and  the  motive ;  it  goes 
back  to  the  origin  and  beginning.  It  is  what  the  founda- 
tion is  to  the  building,  or  the  root  to  the  tree,  or  the  fountain 
to  the  stream.  It  is  to  the  Christian  what  his  axioms  are  to 
the  geometrician,  what  the  laws  of  VigYit,  ixn^  iCkO>Ao\i)  «sA 
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attraction  arc  to  the  natural  philosopher.  It  is  to  bis  soul 
what  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  to  the  universe ;  pervaded 
by  this,  all  the  separate  acts  of  his  life  keep  their  place,  and 
all  the  detail  of  duty  is  regularly  performed,  just  as  the  scr- 
eral  bodies  of  tlie  planetary  system,  being  pervaded  by  this 
principle  of  gravit.ition,  know  their  places,  and  run  around 
their  orbits,  and  never  depart  from  the  appointed  course. 

Being  thus  essential  to  the  Christian  character,  we  natu- 
rally trace  to  the  neglect  of  it  the  L-imentable  deficiencies 
and  inconsistencies  which  are  so  frequent  among  those  who 
profess  to  be  most  deeply  attached  to  a  religious  Iif<?.  The 
great  diiliculty  appears  to  lie  in  this,  —  and  it  exposes  a 
copious  source  of  practical  error,  —  that  they  adopt  and  en- 
deavor to  follow  religion,  not  as  one  thing —  not  as  a  perfect 
whole  springing  from  one  root,  the  several  parts  of  which 
are  indissolubly  joined  together,  and  not  to  be  severed  from 
each  other  any  more  than  the  limbs  from  the  body ;  but  they 
address  themselves  to  its  distinct  and  separate  parts ;  tbcj 
attend  to  a  certain  set  of  doctrines,  or  a  certain  list  of  rales, 
good  in  themselves,  but  not  when  taken  up  independently 
of  liny  thing  else.  When,  therefore,  a  man  has  learned  those 
doctrines,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  conforms  to  those  rules; 
or  he  may  conform  to  the  rules,  yet  reject  the  doctriacs. 
They  have  no  connection  with  each  other  in  his  mind.  He 
has  regarded  them  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  So, 
also,  where  he  practises  one  class  of  duties,  it  does  not  follonr 
that  he  is  equally  faithful  in  another.  The  motives  which 
prompt  him  to  be  honest  do  not  make  him  temperate ;  the 
influences  which  cause  him  to  love  his  neighbor  do  not  lead 
his  affections  to  God ;  his  conscientious  punctuality  in  pub- 
lic worship  does  not  teach  him  to  forgive  those  who  have 
offended  him.  He  acts  on  partial  motives,  and  so  separates 
from  each  other  branches  of  duty  which  are  properly  inaep- 
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arable.  He  wants  that  great  fundamental  motive,  reason, 
rule,  called  principle,  which  would  guide,  control,  regu- 
late everything  —  pervading  the  whole  system  of  thought 
and  action  with  one  uniform,  consistent,  ever-operating 
influence,  which  never  relaxes,  and  from  which  nothing 
escapes. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts, 
if  their  professors  were  to  hold  or  teach  them  in  this  loose 
method  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  the  geometrician  who 
should  know  nothing  of  his  science  but  some  of  its  detached 
details,  a  few  unconnected  problems  or  modes  of  operation, 
without  having  settled  and  arranged  in  his  mind  the  princi' 
pies  of  the  science  ?  How  would  he  succeed  in  practice  if 
he  could  not  recur  instinctively  to  those  principles  in  every 
situation  of  perplexity  or  novelty  ?  So,  too,  the  chemist,  the 
astronomer,  the  navigator,  —  how  would  they  be  involved  in 
error  and  driven  into  peril  who  should  depend  upon  any 
acquaintance  with  their  science  gained  from  insulated  ex« 
periments  and  lying  in  detached  parcels,  without  any  com- 
mon principles  in  the  mind  by  which  they  are  classed  and 
to  which  they  may  be  referred !  If  the  right  practice  of 
these  sciences  is  inwrought  with  their  principles,  so  is  the 
practice  of  religion.  How  can  we  hope  for  consistency  and 
thoroughness  where  no  fundamental  axioms  are  kept  in 
viewt 

The  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  view  is  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  religion.  Religion  is 
not  a  prescribed  list  of  duties,  a  specified  catalogue  of  doc- 
trines, a  given  round  of  ceremonies.  It  is  properly  a  pro- 
found sentiment  of  the  relation  of  ourselves  to  God  and  of 
God  to  ourselves,  attended  by  the  consequences  of  such  a 
sentiment  To  fall  short  of  this  is  to  fall  short  of  religion. 
The  various   doctrines,  acts,  forms,  YrhvcVi  coiksXhNxxV^  ^^ 
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visible  and  observable  exterior  of  religion,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  interior  sentiment.  If  one  strive  to  maintain 
them  independently  of  that  sentiment,  he  has  no  security  for 
their  genuineness  or  permanency ;  they  may  exist  at  some 
times,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  at  others ;  or, 
if  always,  yet  these  are  not  religion,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
formed into  religion.  They  are  but  the  outward  body,  des- 
titute of  the  mysterious  vitality  which  alone  gives  it  beauty 
and  worth. 

Religion  is  essentially  spiritual.  It  commands  and  requires 
the  performance  of  all  moral  acts  in  the  outward  life ;  but 
it  does  not  consist  in  those  acts :  those  acts  may  be  per- 
formed without  it,  from  other  motives,  from  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, policy,  and  selfishness ;  and  they  arc  not,  and  cannot 
be,  acts  of  the  religious  man,  except  they  spring  from  the 
internal  impulse  of  religious  principle. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  a  man  cannot  become  a  religious 
Christian  by  the  bare  observation  of  the  detached  precepts 
of  Christianity,  any  more  than  he  can  become  a  patriot  by 
simply  conforming  to  the  promulgated  laws  of  his  country. 
This  is  done  by  multitudos  who  make  no  pretension  to  the 
character  of  patriots.  This  requires  something  deeper;  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  soul.  Precepts  effect  little,  except  where 
there  is  a  sentiment  within  to  which  they  may  be  attached, 
and  which  may  enforce  obedience.  What  will  you  effect  by 
the  precept  to  be  humble,  in  the  man  who  has  no  faith  or 
love  strong  enough  to  subdue  his  pride  ?  What  by  the  com- 
mand to  forgive  injury,  or  to  refrain  from  revenge,  in  him 
who  has  no  settled  regard  for  His  authority  who  commands ; 
but  whose  principle  of  honor  is  stronger  than  that  of  religion, 
and  his  passions  stronger  than  either  ?  You  may  set  before 
men  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  temperance,  purity  and 
Jovc^  generosity  and  piety,  in  such  winning  beauty  that  all 
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shall  admire  and  love;  but  they  will  be  to  them  as  unafiect- 
ing  as  the  cold  marble  images  to  which  the  heathen  gave 
the  names  of  the  virtues,  until  there  be  breathed  into  them 
the  breath  of  a  living  principle. 

Agreeable  to  all  this  is  the  method  of  instruction  adopted 
by  our  Savior.  Ilis  teaching,  undoubtedly,  was  in  great 
part  preceptive,  and  consisted  much  of  practical  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  But  a  little  examination  shows  us 
that  these  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  unconnected  rules,  but 
as  so  many  exemplifications  of  large  principles,  and  specimens 
of  the  right  manner  of  applying  them.  Thus  he  laid  pecu- 
liar stress  on  the  regulation  of  the  heart.  He  always  im- 
plied that,  if  it  be  kept  right,  a  good  life  will  follow;  if 
unregulated,  a  bad  life  will  be  the  consequence.  Out  of 
the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  thefts,  false  wit- 
ness, blasphemy.  The  same  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  declares  love  to  God  and  love  to 
men  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion.  These  two 
commandments  are  not  so  much  the  injunction  of  special 
duties,  as  the  inculcation  of  a  general  principle,  which, 
being  established  in  the  heart,  insures  the  cultivation  of  all 
right  dispositions  and  the  performance  of  all  right  acts. 
Love,  added  Paul,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

The  same  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  mode 
of  instruction  adopted  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  has  been 
observed  of  this  volume,  that  its  excellence  as  a  guide  of 
men  consists,  not  in  its  furnishing  a  distinct  rule  for  every 
situation  and  circumstance  of  life; — such  a  guide  would  be 
too  cumbrous ;  the  multiplicity  of  its  directions  would  con- 
found rather  than  aid ;  —  but  rather  in  its  inculcating  a  gen- 
eral, comprehensive  spirit,  which,  being  ingrafted  in  the 
mind,  should  serve  as  a  universal  index,  superior  to  all  rules, 
and  rendering  rules  unnecessary. 
25 
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This  spirit  or  principle,  thus  every  where  recognized  in 
the  sacred  writings,  appears  there  under  various  names  and 
a  diversity  of  descriptions.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Love, 
and  then  it  is  written,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
Sometimes  it  is  Fear,  and  then,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  S(mietimes  it  is  Faith,  and  then  it 
is  said  to  work  by  love  and  overcome  the  world.  And  iliis 
explains  to  us  how  it  liappens  that  the  whole  duty  of 
man  is  represented  by  so  diflcrent  expressions  in  different 
parts  of  Scripture,  —  in  one  place  the  term  fear  representing 
all,  in  another  love,  in  a  third  faith,  and  in  a  fourth  holiness. 
In  all  these  instances,  we  perceive  that,  whatever  the  word 
may  be,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  religious  principle ;  and 
either  of  the  graces  specified  is  sufficient,  and  is  the  whole, 
because  it  implies  that  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
whole  fabric  rests. 

And  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  mode  of  represen- 
tation, since  it  is  adapted  to  the  variety  of  dispositions  and 
modes  of  thought  existing  among  men.  In  human  nature, 
as  every  where  else,  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  give  ex- 
istence to  an  infinite  variety ;  and  to  this  variety  a  regard 
must  be  had  in  the  provision  which  is  made  for  human  cul- 
ture and  perfection.  That  which  is  most  effectual  with  one 
man  may  make  little  impression  on  another;  and  that  view 
of  a  great  truth  which  commends  itself  to  the  acceptance  of 
this,  may  be  a  barren  and  heartless  proposition  to  that.  Wc 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  great  truths  of  religion  arc  set 
forth  in  the  sacred  volume  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes,  that 
so  by  all  means  some  may  be  won  to  receive  them.  In  this 
way  provision  has  been  made  for  the  diversity  of  sects  which 
have  arisen  in  the  church ;  and  especially  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  temper  have  been  kindly  met.  One  man  seizes 
on  the  idea  of  love  as  the  presiding  spirit,  and  it  becomes 
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the  one  absorbing,  leading  consciousness  of  his  life ;  he  liter- 
ally dwells  in  love,  and  knows  nothing  of  fear.  A  man  of 
a  different  constitution  of  mind  is  struck  with  some  other 
view,  and  takes  it  into  his  mind  as  the  governing  thought 
Each  finds  his  way  to  holiness  and  God,  because  each  is 
thus  brought  into  immediate  and  sacred  contact  with  all 
the  truths  that  constitute  religion  ;  as  if  the  holy  temple 
of  the  soul's  immortal  life  were  entered  by  several  beautiful 
gates,  and  each  should  come  in  at  the  door  opening  nearest 
to  his  own  familiar  dwelling;  yet  all,  having  entered,  find 
themselves  alike  in  the  spacious  courts  of  universal  truth, 
and  mingle  with  equal  acceptance  in  the  worship  at  the 
sacred  altars. 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  view 
I  have  been  considering,  to  him  who  is  seeking  a  guide  in 
practical  religion.  It  points  out  to  him  what  is  essential  to 
his  consistency  and  safety.  It  furnishes  to  him  the  clew 
which  will  lead  him  through  every  perplexing  labyrinth  of 
duty.  It  becomes  to  him  a  sort  of  instinct  which  decides  at 
once  what  is  right,  and  delivers  him  from  uncertainty  and 
delay.  He  who  attempts  without  this  to  walk  the  path  of 
virtue,  dependent  on  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  unaided  thought,  will  often  be  perplexed  in 
his  decisions,  and  will  find  his  progress  uncertain,  inter- 
rupted, unsatisfactory.  His  virtue  fluctuates  with  changing 
circumstances,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  temptation.  He 
does  right  from  whim,  is  just  by  accident,  is  generous  from 
interest,  is  pure  from  selfishness,  and  is  unjust,  ungenerous, 
impure,  when  circumstances  or  passion  decide  it  to  be  ad- 
visable. He  is  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
more  anxious  to  seem  right  than  to  be  so,  and  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  and  standard  of  those  around  him,  than  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own  mind.     If  circiiror 
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Stances  prove  favorable,  such  a  man  may  pass  through 
the  world  without  reproach ;  but  any  sudden  crisis  of 
affairs  may  overthrow  him  in  a  moment,  and  disclose  the 
insecurity  of  his  foundation.  But  he  who  has  built  his 
virtue  on  principle,  is  independent  of  circumstances,  aud 
unaffected  by  external  changes.  The  winds  may  blow,  tlie 
floods  may  come,  the  rains  descend  and  beat  upon  him,  but 
he  stands  amidst  all  steadfast  as  a  rock. 

It  is  in  vain  that  one  would  trust  the  security  or  the  prog- 
ress of  his  character  to  any  other  ground.  He  may  haie 
ascertained  the  evidences  and  the  authority  of  his  faith,  he 
may  have  pursued  it  by  careful  investigation  to  its  diviuc 
origin,  and  may  have  logically  demonstrated  its  everlasting 
obligation.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  a  truth,  and  quite 
jinothcr  to  feel  its  power.  And  of  what  avail  the  study  of 
the  records  of  Christianity,  and  the  most  extensive  and 
curious  acquaintance  with  its  doctrines  and  history,  if  there 
be  no  <lcep-scatod  sentiraont  within,  which  appropriates  to 
itself  all  that  knowledge,  and  makes  application  of  it  to  the 
conscience  and  the  life  ?  Or  of  what  avail  his  occasional 
forms  of  devotion,  and  acts  of  charity,  if  there  be  not  this 
internal  regulator  to  render  them  uniform,  habitual,  perma- 
nent ?  How  shall  he  insure  the  coexistence  of  those  virtues 
which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  man,  if  there 
dwell  not  within  him  this  common  bond  of  attraction  and 
union?  How  will  he  hope  for  progress  in  excellence,  if  he 
possess  not  that  perennial  fountain  within  him  of  excitement 
and  growth  ?  And  where  will  be  the  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  his  spirit?  Even  supposing  him  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
steadfastness  and  consistency  in  external  duty,  yet  what  can 
he  know  of  the  peculiar,  characteristic  happiness  of  a  reli- 
gious mind,  unless  the  affections  be  penetrated  with  this  Jir- 
ing  and  glowing  sentiment? 
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If  there  were  no  other  attendant  evils,  those  who  think, 
and  separate  the  acts  of  a  moral  and  religious  being  from 
the  principle  they  spring  from,  might  find  one  here  sufficient 
to  alarm  and  check  them.  They  fail  of  the  happiness  they 
seek.  Happiness,  as  daily  experience  may  tell  us,  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  the  frame  and  temper  of  the 
inward  man ;  and  he  may  be  rendered  miserable  by  the 
misrule  within,  while  every  requisition  of  external  morality 
is  rigidly  observed.  Therefore  they  who  place  religion  in 
this  outward  obedience,  to  the  neglecting  of  the  principle 
that  rules  within,  miserably  fail  of  the  felicity  of  their  nature. 
If  man,  indeed,  were  related  only  to  the  beings  and  scenes 
of  this  earth,  they  would  be  right ;  but  if  he  be  related  to 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit,  with  whom  he  can  have  no 
eicternal,  but  only  a  spiritual  intercourse,  —  if  he  be  destined 
for  other  scenes,  for  which  nothing  can  fit  him  but  the  prep- 
aration of  a  spiritual  culture,  —  then  their  error  is  deep 
and  ruinous.  If  life  were  only  a  season  of  enjoyment,  a 
mere  voyage  of  pleasure,  over  which  no  clouds  or  storms 
ever  pass,  then  there  would  be  something  plausible  in  their 
system,  which  resolves  all  duty  into  care  for  the  present  con- 
venience and  order.  But,  since  it  is  a  season  of  change  and 
probation,  of  heavy  trials,  of  sad  exposures,  and  of  certain 
death,  they  but  throw  away  the  staff  of  their  support,  and 
put  out  the  light  that  should  cheer  them.  There  is  a  gloom- 
iness amid  the  disappointments  of  the  world,  which  nothing 
can  dissipate  but  the  familiar  sentiment  of  piety,  which  per- 
ceives a  faithful  and  kind  hand  controlling  all,  and  leans 
upon  a  Father's  love.  But  where  is  the  consolation  for  him 
who  has  persuaded  himself  of  the  sufficiency  of  an  external 
regularity,  but  can  turn  to  no  principle  within,  which  recog- 
nizes the  dealings  of  the  great  Parent,  and  devoutly  relies 
on  his  equity  and  love  7 
25^ 
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Then  there  is  the  momentous  concern  of  the  preparatioa 
for  hereafter.  AVhen  the  spirit  lies  waiting  to  be  gone,  and 
casts  its  farewell  glance  at  all  it  knew  and  loved  below, 
there  is,  indeed,  satisfaction  for  it  in  the  thought  that  the 
duties  of  life  have  been  done,  that  no  one  has  been  de- 
frauded, and  that  friends  have  been  kindly  treated.  We 
may  not  undervalue  the  worth  of  this  testimony  of  tlie  con- 
science. But  the  sinking  immortal  at  that  hour  looks  for- 
ward as  well  as  backward ;  surveys  with  anxious  thought 
the  world  he  is  approaching,  as  well  as  that  which  he  is 
leaving.  There,  he  feels,  he  is  to  commence  a  spiritual 
existence  in  new  spheres  and  in  higher  connections.  There 
he  is  to  meet  the  God  who  made  him ;  there  he  is  to  see  the 
Savior  who  redeemed  him ;  there  he  is  to  join  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  and  the  company  of  the  angels.  And 
will  he  not  feel,  that,  for  that  scene,  and  that  company,  and 
those  enjoyments,  he  needs  a  preparation  of  heart,  affection, 
spirit,  which  the  performance  of  duties  growing  out  of  hia 
temporal  relations  has  not  made  ?  Must  he  not  feel  that 
only  the  possession  of  an  inward  principle  could  fit  him  for, 
and  enable  him  to  relish,  that  spiritual  state?  Without  that 
spiritual  relish,  not  even  heaven  could  give  happiness.  Let 
him  enter  its  regions  of  glory,  let  him  be  received  to  the 
company  of  the  blessed,  give  him  the  crown  of  glory  and 
the  harp  of  gold,  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  throne  of  God 
pour  its  light  around  his  feet,  —  there  is  no  enjoyment  in 
it  all  to  him ;  it  is  only  a  weariness ;  for  the  spiritual  relish 
is  wanting ;  his  tastes  and  habits  have  been  formed  on  the 
relations  and  pleasures  of  a  bodily  existence,  and  none  else 
have  any  charm  for  him. 

Is  it  not  amazing,  when  we  seriously  give  ourselves  to 
reflections  like  these,  that  we  arc  so  content  with  the  worJd- 
liness  of  our  common  life  ?    Is  it  not  amazing  that  we  can 
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rest  satisfied  with  this  ordinary  routine  of  formal  existence, 
which  goes  not  a  step  beyond  the  decent  acquittal  of  the 
prescribed  task  of  the  hour,  and  gives  no  heed  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  life  within  us  and  beyond  us  ?  If  there  be  a 
spirit  in  man,  virtue  cannot  be  a  thing  of  present  expediency 
and  social  regularity ;  it  must  be  an  inwoven  principle,  deep- 
seated  and  fervent,  affecting  the  state  of  mind  no  less  than 
the  conduct.  If  that  spirit  is  immortal,  the  holiness  which 
belongs  to  it  can  be  no  mere  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
and  relations  of  this  earthly  existence,  but  must  be  a  high, 
immortal,  insatiable  desire,  aspiration,  passion,  for  an  ex- 
cellence independent  of  the  body,  unrelated  to  time,  such 
as  dwells  only  in  the  retirements  of  heaven,  and  thirsts  for 
its  peculiar  joys.  Knowledge  must  cease,  prophecies  fail, 
and  all  earthly  possessions  decay  and  disappear;  but  the 
ethereal,  celestial  principle  of  goodness  and  felicity  sur- 
vives, indestructible  and  everlasting.  If  it  dwell  in  us  now, 
it  will  conduct  us  to  duty  as  nothing  else  can.  Then,  even 
on  earth,  as  the  apostle  says,  we  shall  dwell  in  God,  and 
finally  shall  dwell  in  heaven. 


RELIGION 
A   RESTRAINT   AND   AN   EXCITEMENT. 


I  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  call  to  mind  the  remark 
which  once  fell  from  a  friend  in  conversation,  to  the  effect 
that  much  practical  error  arises  from  men's  looking  on  reli- 
gion as  a  restraint  alone,  instead  of  considering  it  as  an  ex- 
citement also.  The  thoughts  suggested  hy  this  hint  are  of 
most  various  and  extensive  application  in  the  whole  process 
of  the  religious  life.  What  is  that  process,  in  fact,  but  the 
subjection  of  the  soul  to  that  will  of  God  which  restrains 
from  all  that   is   evil  and  excites  to  all  that  is  excellent? 

TTndoubtedly  the  first  aspect  in  which  religion  presents 
itself  to  man,  is  that  of  restraint.  Its  ofTicc  is  that  of  prohibi- 
tion. Its  commandments  run  in  the  language  of  denial  — 
Thou  shalt  not.  It  forbids  certain  gratifications  which 
nature  craves.  It  insists  on  the  denial  of  certain  propensi- 
ties, on  limiting  the  indulgence  of  certain  desires,  on  re- 
fraining from  certain  states  of  mind,  and  certain  courses  of 
conduct.  It  requires  self-control,  circumspection,  thought- 
fulness.  It  is  thus  a  universal  and  ever-present  restraint. 
He  who  acknowledges  its  authority  feels  that  neither  his 
body  nor  his  spirit,  neither  his  talents  nor  his  time,  are  his 
own  ;  they  are  the  Lord's.  He  may  neither  live  to  himself 
nor  die  to  himself  His  business,  his  recreations,  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,  the  purposes  and  plans  of  his  iifei  the 
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accents  of  his  lips,  the  demeanor  of  every  hour,  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

But  for  a  man  to  stop  here,  and  fancy  his  religious  culture 
done,  would  be  a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  error.  This 
is  but  the  beginning.  This  is  only  the  negative.  He  knows 
what  he  must  not  do  and  be.  But  what  must  he  do  ?  What 
must  he  be?  Will  not  religion  teach  him  this?  Religion  is 
therefore  an  excitement  to  right  action  as  well  as  a  prohibi- 
tion from  wrong ;  it  urges  the  heart  to  attach  itself  to  what 
is  lovely  and  pure,  as  well  as  to  avoid  what  is  low  and  base ; 
it  prompts  to  the  glory  of  doing  what  is  noble,  as  well  as 
deters  from  the  sin  of  doing  what  is  mean  and  vile ;  it 
stimulates  to  action  in  every  way  of  improvement  and  good- 
ness. So  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  their 
opinion  who  fancy  it  severe  and  morose,  occupied  wholly  in 
checking  the  flow  of  the  spirits  and  damping  the  ardor  of 
the  feelings,  never  speaking  but  to  chide  folly,  and  presenting 
forever  the  dark  side  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  what  more 
animating  than  its  promises!  what  more  inspiriting  than 
the  scenes  to  which  it  invites  in  the  future!  what  more 
cheerful  than  its  pursuits  of  useful  labor  and  affectionate 
toils  of  beneficence  and  hours  of  elevated  contemplation ! 
And  as  to  its  showing  the  dark  side  of  things,  it  is  that 
which  alone  shows  that  every  thing  has  a  bright  side,  and 
unveils  it  to  the  eye  of  desponding  humanity.  He  who 
sees  only  the  prohibition,  and  feels  only  the  restraint,  with- 
out having  his  heart  stirred  with  a  holy  purpose  of  action, 
and  a  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  better  things,  has  learned 
as  yet  only  the  alphabet  of  religious  culture ;  he  is  a  babe 
bound  about  with  swaddling  clothes,  with  no  use  nor  enjoy- 
ment of  a  free  and  active  existence. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  wherever  there  is  the  true 
operation  of  the  religious  principle,  it  must  perform  both  oC 
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these  functions  jilike.  It  must  control  and  impel.  No  one 
will  throw  off  the  restraint,  and  impetuously  follow  the  im- 
pulse ;  no  one  will  he  satisfied  with  the  restraint  alone,  but 
will  seek  a  higher  and  more  active  life. 

Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  will  be  principally  felt  a.?  a 
restraint  in  the  bcfrinnlng  of  the  religious  carter.  When 
the  strugfrle  for  ascendency  first  takes  place  between  the 
sensual,  worldly  princi})le  and  the  religious  principle,  the 
latter  prevails,  if  at  all,  by  throwing  a  restraint  over  the 
worldly  and  sensual.  This  is  the  first  step.  It  lays  a 
check  on  the  indulgence  of  selfish  desires,  and  anim?d  plea:*- 
ures,  and  every  wrong  propensity.  Like  the  voice  which 
was  heard  in  the  wilderness,  it  announces  the  coming  of 
God's  kingdom  in  the  soul  by  the  cry,  Repent !  Quit  those 
false  pleasures ;  correct  your  taste  for  this  false  happiness; 
aband(m  these  unworthy  habits. 

This  is  unwelcome  and  irksome.  But  as  the  progress  of 
the  religious  life  goes  on,  as  the  man  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  sublime  spirit,  and  is  more  habitually 
observant  of  its  laws,  he  comes  to  be  less  sensible  ti^ 
the  restraint,  and  more  alive  to  its  quickening  and  excit- 
ing powers.  It  ceases  to  be  to  him  a  burden,  and  grows  into 
a  pleasure  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  hardship,  it  is  a  delight.  The 
privations  which  were  at  first  severe,  arc  no  longer  privations. 
The  duties  that  were  at  first  hard  because  new,  arc  now 
familiar,  and  he  is  fond  of  them.  Like  the  beginner  in 
any  new  occupation,  art,  or  study,  he  is  for  a  long  time 
awkward  and  embarrassed  by  the  strangeness  of  his  position, 
and  by  mere  unaccustomedncss  to  the  rules  and  routine  of 
his  pursuit.  The  learner  on  a  musical  instrument  is  per- 
plexed and  pained  by  the  rules  which  operate  as  a  distress- 
ing restraint  upon  him ;  but  after  a  time  they  become  famil- 
iar and  natural,  and  nothing  can  be  an  apter  emblem  of 
freedom  than  ihe  molvon  o^  \iv&  ^^vxi^  ^%«t^  v^  \V*^  kiss 
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the  Strings.  So  with  the  young  Christian.  For  a  time 
harassed  and  discontented  by  the  unusual  restraint,  he  by- 
and-by  feels  it  no  more,  but  pushes  forward  with  kindled  and 
delighted  mind,  pursuing  the  straightest  path  of  right,  and 
conscious  only  of  pursuing  his  pleasure.  The  restraint  is 
upon  him ;  it  is  less  possible  than  ever  to  cast  it  off;  but 
it  is  lighter  than  ever,  because  it  is  willingly  borne,  and 
because  it  helps  him  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he  now 
has  most  devotedly  at  heart. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
which  accords  with  this  statement  and  helps  to  illustrate  it. 
There  is  no  fear,  he  says,  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear,  because  fear  hath  torment.  Here  we  have  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  restraining  and  the  exciting  principle  we 
have  been  speaking  of  The  mind  is  first  impressed  with 
the  ftar  of  God,  of  his  displeasure,  of  committing  sin,  and 
of  the  consequences  of  sin,  —  a  most  reasonable  fear.  This 
operates  as  a  restraint.  It  is  a  check  on  the  heart's  sinful 
propensities  and  the  unprincipled  pursuits  of  the  life.  But 
so  far  there  is  pain,  dissatisfaction,  torment ;  for  the  soul  is 
as  yet  reluctant  and  unwilling.  Soon,  however,  the  study 
of  God's  character  and  will  unveils  that  glorious  Being  in 
attributes  so  adorable  and  amiable,  a  nearer  acquaintance 
discloses  so  beautifully  his  fatherly  purposes  and  grace,  that 
the  soul  is  won  to  his  love,  and  no  longer  so  much  fears  his 
wrath  as  longs  for  his  friendship.  Here  is  an  excitement. 
The  man  longs  and  labors  to  please  this  Father,  whose  ex- 
cellences are  so  lovely,  and  whose  will  is  so  beneficent 
He  comes  to  forget  that  he  is  dreadful ;  he  loses  thought  of 
the  divine  terrors;  his  lovt  casts  out  the  fear  which  he  once 
trembled  under ;  he  glows,  burns,  rejoices,  and  presses 
forward  in  confidence  and  hope  ;  and  there  is  no  fear,  there 
can  be  no  fear,  for  he  is  perfect  in  love.  He  is  conscvoua^ 
of  no  Testraint;  he  is  sensible  of  no  conlto\\\ve  \Tv^\A^es\vv& 
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predominant  desire ;  ho  follows  the  impulse  of  his  own  ex- 
cited spirit,  which,  by  the  power  of  love,  has  become  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  God.  He  rises  fis  by  his  own  prefer 
motion,  as  on  eajrlo's  win^s,  as  on  the  easy  and  familiar 
pinions  of  anrrels.  When  he  first  put  them  on,  he  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  unaccustome<l  members,  and  moved  heavi- 
ly ;  nothintr,  perhaps,  but  the  dread  of  impending  evil  would 
have  ronsed  him  to  tempt  the  npper  air.  But  when  the 
flight  has  become  familiar,  and  he  has  reached  the  purer 
atmosphorci  above  him,  and  got  a  nearer  view  of  the  splen- 
dors of  the  nf»pcr  regions,  he  feels  an  excitement  which 
urges  him  on  spontaneously  and  joyfully;  it  is  rapture  to 
him  to  ])ress  forward  ;  far  from  enduring  any  restraini,  he 
is  enjoying  the  nn>st  unbounded  liberty. 

He  that  foareth,  it  is  added,  is  not  made  perfect  in  love; 
that  is  to  say,  \w  who  leels  his  religion  to  be  a  bur<Iensoiuo 
all'air,  and  his  movements  fettered  by  it,  has  not  attained  to 
that  true  state  of  the  min<l  which  makes  all  a  delight.  lie 
has  mad(?  but  slight  progr(?>s  in  the  divine  life  who  dt>es  his 
Christian  duties  only  because  he  is  afraid  to  neglect  them, 
and  whose  faith  is  therefore  always  checking  him  from  doing 
wrong,  instead  of  urging  him  to  what  is  right. 

All  this  serves  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  so  many, 
with  a  partial  devotion  to  religion,  declare  themselves  dis- 
appointed in  the  happiness  which  flows  from  it.  They  have 
looked  for  the  satisfactions  and  raptures  of  which  others 
have  spoken,  but  do  not  find  them.  Instead  of  serenity, 
they  meet  but  uneasiness  and  despondency.  Tliey  are  ready 
to  abandon  in  despair  a  pursuit  which  does  little  else  than 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  conscious  inquietude. 

This  is  easily  explained.  The  peculiar  and  boasted  hap- 
piness of  religion  belongs  to  him  whose  soul  is  filled  with  its 
temper  of  perfect  love ;  who,  under  the  impulsive  excitement 
of  its  glorious  cou^icUoii^,  \\i  ^^  ^Qi*«  qV  v^  ^flSaolionate 
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ardor,  moves  on  without  restraint  or  fear ;  having  no  desire, 
or  feeling,  or  habit,  in  opposition  to  duty.  Now,  the  begin- 
ner cannot  be  in  this  state.  He  is  still  under  control.  The 
yoke  is  not  so  familiar  as  to  be  easy ;  the  burden  has  not 
been  borne  long  enough  to  be  light.  He  has  but  recently 
undertaken  a  new  system  of  government  over  his  affections, 
thoughts,  propensities,  will,  temper,  words,  actions ;  it  must 
of  necessity  be  long  before  they  can  all  be  brought  perfectly 
to  acquiesce  and  live  under  the  new  law  in  harmony  and 
peace.  If  he  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  romantic 
expectation  of  sudden  and  complete  bliss,  he  will  be  inevi- 
tably disappointed.  Religious  happiness  is  to  be  looked  for 
just  in  proportion  to  religious  attainment.  There  may  be  a 
thrill  of  rapture  upon  the  soul  at  the  first  disclosure  to  it 
of  divine  truth ;  there  may  be  moments  of  high  feeling  and 
ineffable  delight  from  many  occasional  experiences  in  the 
path  of  duty  ;  but  the  equal,  uniform,  satisfied  serenity,  "  the 
sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,"  that  nothing  interrupts  or 
diminishes,  this  is  the  attainment  of  a  long  pilgrimage,  this 
is  the  result  of  that  patient  perseverance  which  leads  to  expe- 
rience, and  gives  birth  to  the  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 
Hence  the  remark  is  obvious,  that  the  great  attainments 
of  religious  character  are  made  under  the  exciting  impulses 
of  generous  feelings  and  the  encouragements  of  a  divine 
love.  The  action  of  fear  is  altogether  insufficient.  It 
stops  far  short  of  the  true  end.  It  may  begin,  but  it  cannot 
finish.  It  can  do  nothing  more  than  restrain  from  evil ;  it 
cannot  lift  to  excellence.  They  who  are  actuated  by  it  may 
take  religion  for  their  law,  but  it  cannot  be  their  pleasure ; 
it  is  the  task-work  of  a  slave,  not  the  affectionate  compliance 
of  a  son.  It  is  in  perpetual  and  irritating  opposition  to 
their  favorite  desires,  when  it  ought  to  be  in  conformity  with 
them.  It  grasps  every  effort,  repines  at  every  sacrifice^  and 
26 
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achieves  nothing  beyond  a  poor  mediocrity  of  sluggisli  and 
creeping  virtue. 

How  much  of  sad  error  is  there  amongst  us  throuffh  this 
misapprehensi<m  !  Instead  of  giving  up  ourselves,  heartily 
and  wholly,  to  the  generous  exhilaration  of  a  devoted  soul, 
we  hold  back  reluctant.  What  wonder  that  we  are  so  ponr 
in  goodness !  We  dwarf  ourselves  by  booking  only  at  (he 
prohibition,  the  watching,  and  the  rebuke ;  like  tlioughtlcss 
and  fof»lish  children,  who  shrink  from  every  task  as  an  evil, 
and  fancy  they  make  great  gain  by  every  lesson  they  escape. 
We  should  be  more;  wise ;  we  should  regard  religion  as  our 
friend  and  brother,  rather  than  our  task-master;  it  should 
be  more  frecjuently  spoken  of  as  such,  in  terms  of  affection 
and  cheerfulness,  not  of  hesitation  and  awe.  Let  it  not  be 
always  represented  as  beginning  in  terror,  and  watered  by 
tears,  and  closing  in  struggles.  Let  not  the  heavenly  vis- 
itant be  always  described  as  pining  on  a  sick  bed,  or  cb>tlied 
in  weeds  of  mourning,  or  borne  down  by  calamity,  or 
gasping  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution ;  —  as  if  faith  were 
good  for  nothing  but  the  chambers  of  disease  and  the  house 
of  sorrow ;  as  if  piety  were  the  inseparable  companion  of 
life's  evils,  and  not  also  the  hightener  and  friend  of  its 
dearest  joys ;  as  if  it  were  the  daugiiter  of  remorse  and  the 
sister  of  woe,  and  not  rather  the  companion  of  all  innocent 
pleasure  and  the  cpieen  of  the  heart's  deepest  satisfactions. 
We  must  do  it  more  justice ;  we  must  array  it  in  its  own 
bright  robes ;  associate  it  with  the  most  cheerful  objects  of 
nature  and  all  the  happiest  hours  of  life  ;  we  must  know  it 
to  be  that  love  which  casts  out  all  torment  and  fear,  and 
changes  the  pain  fulness  of  duty  into  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  inclination. 
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LETTER  I. 

Reverend  Sir: 

I  AM  sensible  that,  in  addressing  these  Letters  to 
you,  I  am  taking  a  liberty  which  nothing  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion  could  excuse.  The  deference  and 
respect  which  are  due  to  a  stranger  of  your  age  and  stand- 
ing should  have  kept  me  silent,  did  not  a  powerful  sense  of 
duty  to  the  uncorrupted  Word  of  God,  and  of  my  obligations 
to  that  system  of  religious  faith  which  I  believe  it  to  contain, 
urge  me  to  speak.  This  must  be  my  apology.  My  persua- 
sion of  the  importance  of  Christian  tryth,  and  of  a  careful 
watch  by  those  who  are  set  for  its  defence,  lest  its  records 
should  be  corrupted,  is  too  strong  to  suffer  me  to  be  silent, 
when  I  conceive  it  to  be  within  my  power  to  render  any 
service,  however  feeble,  to  the  cause  of  religious  knowledge. 
I  came  to  this  city,  as  some  of  my  brethren  had  done  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  small  band  of  Unitarian  believers 
to  enjoy  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  and  when,  upon  attend- 
ing the  religious  service  of  your  church,  I  found  not  only 
the  principles  of  their  faith  assailed,  but  assailed  by  the  use 
of  a  sentence  which  is  generally  held  to  be  no  part  of  the 
Bible,  I  felt  myself  bound,  in  their  defence,  and  in  defence 
of  the  truth,  to  make  this  public  addre«a  lo  ^oxn^^.  \. 
26* 
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desire  to  do  it  respectfully,  for  I  feel  no  disrespect ;  and  if, 
as  I  feiir  may  he  the  case,  I  should  express  myself  with 
great  confidence,  I  beg  you  would  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  from  the  spirit  of  opposition,  but  is 
the  religious  confidence  of  one  who  thinks  himself  called  to 
support  the  purity  and  integrity  of  God's  revelation,  in  a 
point  where  he  is  convinced  there  is  hardly  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  make  any  general  defence  of  the 
faith  against  which  you  have  been  preaching;  much  less  to 
complain  at  your  taking  an  opportunity  to  warn  your  people 
against  what  you  esteem  a  dangerous  error.  Your  duty  to 
your  ccmscience  and  to  them  required  it  of  you ;  and  I  would 
be  the  last  to  advocate  any  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of 
speech  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  because  you  have  defended 
Trinitarianism  that  I  ask  to  be  heard;  that  you  had  an  un- 
questionable right  to  do;  but  because  you  defended  it  upon 
ground  which,  it  appears  to  me,  you  had  no  right  to  take. 
When  I  went  up  to  worship  in  your  church,  on  the  evening 
of  the  la.st  Sabbath  in  April,  nothing  could  exceed  my  as- 
tonishment at  hearing  you  announce  as  your  text  that  cele- 
brated verse  —  T'hvre  are  three,  that  hear  record  in  hcaten, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three 
arc  one.  1  John  v.  7.  I  did  not  readily  recover  from  my 
surprise.  The  opinion  which  is  universally  expressed  by  the 
learned  respecting  this  verse  came  fresh  to  my  recollec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  with  difliculty  I  could  persuade  myself 
that  I  had  heard  it  quoted  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures in  that  sacred  place.  It  was  true  I  had  been  told  that 
some  ministers  had  lately  quoted  it  as  authentic ;  but  I  had 
taken  it  for  granted  they  must  be  uninformed  and  ignorant 
men  ;  (or  I  had  never  yet  seen  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion 
of  an  able  theologian,  "  that  no  man  of  tolerable  learning  or 
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fairness,  at  the  present  day,  would  think  of  using  it."  But 
now  I  found  it  adduced  by  one  to  whom  I  could  attribute 
neither  ignorance  nor  unfairness;  and  what,' then,  should 
relieve  my  wonder  ? 

My  surprise  at  your  use  of  this  text  has  not  ceased.  The 
learned  of  the  present  day,  throughout  the  religious  world, 
have  agreed,  after  a  long  and  laborious  examination,  in  pro- 
nouncing it  no  part  of  the  original  Scripture^.  All  who  are 
most  competent  to  judge,  Trinitarians  as  well  as  Unitarians, 
with  one  voice,  and  with  scarcely  any  reserve,  declare  it  to  be 
an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  Epistle  of  John ;  so  that  it  is, 
with  one  consent,  thrown  out  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy. 
I  may  well,  therefore,  be  astonished,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  that  you 
should  argue  from  it  as  genuine. 

I  do  not  forget  that  you  told  us  that  it  had  been  your  ob- 
ject, in  a  preceding  discourse,  "  to  establish  its  genuineness 
as  a  part  of  Scripture."  I  could  not  suspect  you,  indeed, 
of  omitting,  as  some  have  done,  so  important  a  consideration ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  discussed.  For  I  acknowledge  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  whence  you  could  have  gathered  sufficient  proof 
to  outweigh  all  those  circumstances  of  evidence  which  have 
for  so  long  a  time  put  the  question  at  rest  It  would  be 
wrong,  however,  to  deal  in  mere  assertion  on  this  subject.  I 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  lay  before  you  the  language  of  a  few 
respectable  writers,  —  all  Trinitarians,  —  whose  decisions  on 
this  subject,  of  which  they  were  well  able  to  judge,  have 
been  thought  conclusive. 

Let  me  first  ask  your  attention  to  the  Eclectic  Review, 
the  religious  character  of  which  is  unsuspiciously  Orthodox. 
The  passage  has  been  frequently  quoted ;  but  the  very  hon- 
orable and  decided  stand  which  it  takes  in  b^h.^^  ^1  >^^ 
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purity  of  the  sacred  text  renders  it  worthy  of  perpetual 
rcmenibrancc. 

"  Upon  this,"  says  the  writer,  "  we  need  not  Bpend  many 
words.  It  is  found  in  no  Greek  manuscript,  ancient  or 
modern,  except  one,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert ;  in 
no  ancient  version,  being  interpolated  only  in  the  later 
transcripts  of  the  Vulgate.  Not  one  of  the  Greek  fathers 
recognizes  it,  though  many  of  them  collect  every  species  and 
shadow  of  argument,  down  to  the  most  allegorical  and  shock- 
ingly ridiculous,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
though  they  often  cite  the  words  immediately  contiguous, 
both  before  and  after;  and  though,  with  immense  labor 
and  art,  they  extract  from  the  next  words  the  very  sense 
which  this  passage  has  in  following  times  been  adduced 
to  furnish.  Of  the  Latin  fathers,  not  one  has  quoted  it, 
till  Eucherius  of  T.yons,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ; 
and  in  his  works  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
hern  in ttrpolatcd. ' ' 

After  tliis  summary  of  the  evidence,  the  writer  proceeds 
in  the  following  striking  and  decided  tone:  "Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  uxspeakably  ashamed  that  any 
modern  divines  should  have  fought,  pedibus  ct  unguibus,  for 
the  retention  of  a  passage  so  indisputably  spurious.  Wc 
could  adduce  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score,  passages  of  ample 
length,  supported  by  better  authority  than  this,  but  which 
are  rejected  in  every  printed  edition  and  translation." 

'I'he  learned  Gricsbach,  another  believer  in  the  Trinity, 
whose  ability  to  judge  in  questions  of  this  nature  will  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  makes  use  of  language  equally  strong 
with  that  just  quoted.  "  If  it  were  worth  while,"  he  says, 
"  I  would  undertake  to  defend  5iz  hundred  of  the  mast  fu- 
tile and  universally  rejected  readings  by  testimonies  and  ar- 
guments equally  ivumeiouft  and  valid,  nay,  in  general,  more 
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numerous  and  valid,  than  those  which  the  advocates  of  this 
passage  adduce ;  nor  would  the  defenders  of  a  genuine  text 
have  so  many  and  weighty  arguments  to  oppose  to  such 
an  absurd  attempt,  as  have  been  produced  against  the  de- 
fenders of  this  verse.  I  wish  those  would  seriously  con- 
sider this,  who  may  in  future  undertake  to  defend  this 
text" 

Bishop  Lowth,  another  learned  Trinitarian,  is  equally 
decided.  "  We  have  some  wranglers  in  theology,"  he  says, 
"  sworn  to  follow  their  master,  who  are  prepared  to  defend 
any  thing,  however  absurd,  should  there  be  occasion.  But 
I  believe  there  is  no  one  among  us,  in  the  least  degree  con- 
versant with  sacred  criticism,  and  having  the  use  of  his  un- 
derstanding, who  would  be  willing  to  contend  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  verse  1  John  v.  7."  * 

Michaelis,  in  his  most  learned  and  valuable  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  says,  **  It  is  very  extraordinary  that 
any  man  should  think  of  opposing  the  testimony  "  in  favor 
of  this  verse  to  the  testimony  against  it.  And  again  he  says, 
"  One  would  suppose  that  no  critic,  especially  if  a  Protestant, 
would  hesitate  a  moment  to  condemn  as  spurious  a  passage  ** 
supported  by  such  feeble  evidence  as  this.  To  each  of  these 
sentences  he  adds  a  summary  of  the  evidence,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  here. 

Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Greek  arti- 
cle, tells  us  that  this  passage  is  "  now  pretty  generally  aban- 
doned as  spurious ; "  and  that  if  any  one  will  study  the 
controversy,  "  the  probable  result  will  be,  that  he  will  close 
the  examination  with  a  firm  belief  that  the  passage  is 
spurious"  He  adds  afterward,  "In  the  rejection  of  the 
controverted  passage,  learned  and  good  men  are  now  for  the 

*  See  this  citation  in  the  ChriBti&n  Disciple^  ^ol.v.  \|.V^. 
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most  part  agreed ;  and  I  contemplate  with  admiration  and 
delight  the  gig.intic  exertions  of  intellect  which  have  estab- 
lished this  acqiiicsccnse." 

Rosenmuller  ohserves,  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics 
at  the  present  day,  that  these  words  are  spurious." 

Mr.  Wardlaw,  a  late  zealous  and  eloquent  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  no  less  positive.  "Certainly,"  he 
says,  "this  text  sliould  have  been  entitled  to  hold  the  fir«t 
place,  had  its  genuineness  not  been  disputed,  or  disputed,  as 
tliat  of  many  texts  has  been,  on  slight  grounds.  I  freely  ao 
knowledge,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  the  spuriousness 
of  this  celebrated  passage,  even  if  it  were  much  less  conclu- 
sive, than,  in  my  mind,  it  appears  to  be,  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  me  from  resting  upon  it  any  part  of  the 
weight  of  this  argument." 

To  the  same  purpose  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Theology,  says,  "  I  must  own,  that,  after 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  controversy  relative  to  that 
passage,  /  am  convinced  that  it  is  spurious." 

Professor  Stuart  undoubtedly  holds  the  same  opinion  re- 
specting this  verse;  for,  in  adducing  the  texts  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  omits  all  mention  of  this  ;  whereas, 
if  he  thought  it  genuine,  he  must  have  given  it  a  conspicuous 
place,  lie  probably  alludes  to  it,  with  others,  when  he  says 
he  shall  "select  only  those  texts  the  language  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine,  and  above  the  condemnation  of  textaal 
criticism." 

In  this  ]>lace  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  Great  Re- 
former LuTHEK  uniformly  rejected  this  verse  from  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  did  not  admit  it  to 
a  place  in  the  edition  which  was  publishing  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  "  he  concluded  his  preface  to  that  edition," 
says  Charles  Butler,  "  with  what  may  be  termed  Us  ighig 
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request,  that  upon  no  account  his  translation  should  he  aJr 
tered,  in  the  slightest  instance ; "  *  which,  of  course,  implies 
his  firm  persuasion  that  this  verse  does  not  belong  to  the 
Bible. 

To  these  names,  some  of  them  amongst  the  most  honored 
in  the  church,  might  be  added  many  more  equally  well 
known  ;  it  is  enougli  to  mention  those  eminent  biblical  crit- 
ics Simon  and  Wetstein ;  Benson,  Grotius,  and  Sender, 
(who,  says  Michaelis,  **  not  only  confuted  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  in  favor  of  this  verse,  but  wrote  the 
most  important  work  which  we  have  on  this  subject;'')  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Herbert  Marsh,  Archbishop  New- 
come,  and  the  distinguished  Methodist  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ; 
and,  finally,  that  illustrious  scholar,  Porson,  who.se  letters, 
by  which  the  controversy  concerning  the  verse  was  brought 
to  a  final  conclusion,  "  are  an  eternal  monument  of  his  eru- 
dition, critical  sagacity,  and  wit." 

To  the  extracts  already  made  others  might  be  added,  if 
I  were  in  a  situation  to  have  access  to  the  necessary  books 
I  have  not  made  them  under  the  idea  that  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  them,  but  simply  that  it  might  be  seen  how 
strong  and  unqualified  is  the  conviction  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  most  competent  judges  by  the  evidence  against 
this  verse. 

Since,  however,  you  have  differed  from  them  in  your 
judgment  of  the  case,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  are 
possessed  of  facts  or  arguments  upon  the  subject  which 
have  escaped  the  research  and  ingenuity  of  European 
learning ;  or  that  you  have  discovered  a  method  of  arran- 

•  I  rocollpct  having  somewhere  read,  that  Luther  made  it  the 
subject  of  particular  request^  that  the  verse  in  question  might  never 
be  inserted  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  As,  however, 
I  have  not  the  authority  by  mc,  I  do  not  mention  \1  ^nvVVv  G.otk^^<&\!wx:^. 
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girig  their  facts  and  arguments  so  as  to  bring  the  weight 
of  evidence  into  llie  opposite  scale.  In  either  case,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  question  your  honest  convictiim.  But  ytMi 
must  nut  bo  .surprised  if  others  sliould  have  a  different  per- 
suasiim,  and  should  continue  to  account  this  passage  of  uo 
authority,  until  tli(»y  are  acquainted  with,  and  feel  the  force 
of,  the  reasons  wliich  liave  led  you  to  restore  it  to  its  place 
in  the  sacred  volume.  If  it  do  bdoufr  to  the  voluntr,  it  can- 
not be  for  the  int{?rest  of  any  one  that  it  should  be  exclud- 
ed;* because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all, «»!: 
every  natne,  that  we  should  receive  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ture without  diminution  or  reserve.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  i)e  not  a  part  of  tlje  records  of  Christianity,  it 
cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  any  one  to  retain  it.  The  rer- 
erenc<'.  which  all  profess  for  the  word  of  life,  would  prompt 
ev(^ry  imv.  t<i  strike  from  its  pages  the  smallest  sentence 
which  had  crept  in  and  made  its  home  there  without  author- 
ity from  (jod.  We  shouhl  be  indignant  at  ihe  attempt  now 
to  thrust  in  even  a  word,  for  the  support  of  the  most  vahia- 
ble  truth  of  revelation  ;  and  how  can  we  more  quietly  sub- 
mit to  such  intrusion,  because  it  has  existed  for  a  few  huii- 

*  If  any  should  think  it  necessary  to  contend  for  the  genuine- 
ness ol*  this  vcr.si.,  iindrr  tiit;  inipn.'fesion  that  it  is  essenlial  to  the 
proof  of  an  essential  doctrine,  periiapa,  at\er  readinjj  the  t'ullowing 
from  Calvin,  thev  will  find  reason  to  think  otherwiite  :  — 

"  The  expression,  '  thrsr  three  are  onr^'  does  not  reI.ito  to  the 
csAenccy  hut  to  the  a*rricment  of  the  persons  spoken  of.  The  nioan- 
\\\tr  is,  tlie  Father,  and  his  eternal  Word  and  Spirit,  harnioniouflj 
hear  tfstimony  to  Christ.  Some  copies,  accordingly,  road  n;  *r, 
[i.  <?.,  ajrree  in  <me  thini^.J  But  altliou^h  yo'i  read  «v  fiUM,  [are  one,] 
as  it  is  in  other  copies,  Htill  there  is  no  douht  that  the  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit,  are  said  to  be  one,  in  the  sarno  sense  as  the  blood,  and 
water,  and  spirit,  in  the  verse  immediately  succeeding.** — See 
Christ.  Disc,  uhi  supra. 
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dred  years  ?  The  truth,  on  this  subject,  the  exact  truths  is 
the  only  important  consideration,  and  is  equally  important 
to  all.  The  Christijin  world  have  heretofore  showed  a  readi- 
ness to  hear,  and  be  convinced,  by  fair  evidence,  however 
it  might  interfere  with  their  prejudices.  No  doubt  the  same 
disposition  exists  still ;  and  if  other  evidence  can  be  found 
than  has  been  found,  it  will  be  gladly  received,  and  candidly 
considered. 

But  until  such  evidence  is  produced,  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  believe  that  the  verse  was  never  written  by  St.  John. 
At  present,  the  evidence  of  its  spuriousness  appears  to  us 
overwhelming.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  fact,  depend- 
ing upon  proof  of  this  kind,  susceptible  of  stronger  proof 
than  exists  in  this  case.  It  has  been  examined  and  re- 
examined, and  canvassed  and  discussed  by  the  partial  and 
the  impartial,  at  dificrcnt  periods  and  in  different  countries, 
with  great  labor,  great  learning,  and  great  zeal ;  and  it  de- 
serves notice  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  contro- 
versies, that  this  is  one  of  those  few  points  which  have  been 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  brought  to  a  final 
decision.  Do  not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  construe  it  into 
any  want  of  respect  to  yourself,  that  I  protest  against  its 
being  publicly  alleged  as  part  of  Scripture.  I  esteem  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  show  my  supreme  regard  for  the  Volume  of 
Divine  Truth,  by  bearing  testimony  against  this  manifest 
addition. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  best  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  since  the  Reformation,  have  omitted  it, 
or  at  least  have  set  upon  it  a  mark  of  suspicion  and  doubt. 
Some  mark  was  fixed  upon  it,  in,  I  believe,  all  the  earliest 
editions  to  which  it  was  admitted.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
first  printed  English  Bibles,  you  will  find  the  passage  either 
in  smaller  type  or  enclosed  in  brackets.  It  was  ao  ^x*\\jl\.^^ 
27 
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in  the  edition  of  15G().  It  was  not  till  after  that  year  that  it 
was  suffered  to  stand  undistinguislied  on  the  page :  and  bj 
whose  authority  the  distinction  was  first  removed,  is  not 
known. 

But  if  it  be  no  part  of  the  genuine  Epistle,  how,  it  will 
naturally  be  asked,  can  we  account  for  its  ever  obtaining  a 
place  there? 

The  answer  which  is  usually  given  to  this  question,  and 
which  is  perfectly  simple  and  satisfactory,  I  quote  almost 
verbatim,  as  it  is  stated  by  Butler.  The  mystical  interprc* 
tation  of  the  eighth  verse,  which  some  of  the  fathers 
adopted,  (making  "  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,"  to 
stand  for  the  tliree  divine  persons,)  was  frequently  inserted 
in  their  connnentarics,  and  sometimes  in  the  margin  of  their 
rnpits*  A  transcriber  from  such  copies  might  easily  sni>- 
posc  it  to  be  a  verse  which  had  been  accidentally  omitted, 
and  so  introduce  it  into  the  text  j  insensibly  it  came  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  text ;  at  first,  it  appeared  some- 
times in  one  form,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  was  in- 
serttjd  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after,  the  eighth 
verse;  at  length,  the  dignity  of  the  subject  gave  it  a  prece- 
dence over  the  eighth  verse ;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  seventh  verse  of  the  chapter.  The  eighth 
century  may  be  considered  as  the  era  of  its  final  settlement 
in  the  Latin  text ;  from  the  Latin  it  was  transplanted  into 

"Tlicrc  aro,  at  this  day,  scvoral  manusnripts,  both  Greek  ind 
Ijatiii,  which  have  it  in  the  vinrffin.  And  such  iiiflcrtions  of  ex- 
planatory words  or  phrases  from  the  margin  into  the  text  arc  com- 
nion  in  manuscripts.  Jorome,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  tliat  aa 
fxplanatory  note,  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  margin  of  hiB 
i*rtaItor,  had  been  incorporated  by  some  transcriber  into  tJic  text 
And  Dr.  Mill  pninbi  out  many  similar  instances.'* —  Benson's  Di»- 
scrtation.    See  also  Porson,  Letter  IV, 
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the  Greek ;  the  first  Greek  writer  by  whom  it  was  quoted 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  marginal  note, 
or  interpretation,  might  gradually  creep  into  the  text,  just 
as  the  small  type,  and  the  brackets  of  the  first  English  edi- 
tions, were  gradually  exchanged  for  a  uniformity  with  the 
rest  of  the  chapter. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  names  of  high  authority  which  I 
have  been  able  to  show  are  united  in  the  opinion  for  which 
I  contend,  I  should  fear  that  these  remarks  might  be  the 
occasion  of  again  exposing  Unitarians  to  the  charge  of 
mutilating  the  Bible,  and  striking  from  it,  at  will,  such  pas- 
sages as  do  not.  suit  their  views.  But,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  most  strenuous  adversaries  of  the  verse  are  among 
those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  it  is  supposed  to  maintain, 
as  it  is  held  to  be  "indisputably  spurious"  by  men  who 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  the  reproach  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  be  uttered ; 
and  I  could  hope  that  our  brethren  would  do  us  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  in  every  instance  the  reproach  is  as  little 
deserved  as  in  this.  We  have  no  stronger  desire  than  to 
ascertain  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  have 
our  opinions  tried  by  that.  If  brought  fairly  and  honorably 
to  the  true  text,  and  the  true  text  onlyy  we  do  not  fear  that 
they  will  be  found  inconsistent  with  divine  truth.  I  trust 
we  have  as  much  respect  for  revelation  as  our  brethren  ;  we 
have,  perhaps,  less  respect  for  councils,  assemblies,  and 
creeds ;  but  it  is  because  we  think  **  the  Bible,  the  Bible 
only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  And  when  our  fellow- 
Christians  will  understand  us  better,  and  use  only  scriptural 
arguments  against  us,  we  believe  they  will  think  better  of 
us  and  of  our  doctrine. 

Permit  me  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  you  will  paidow  ^s\^ 
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inadvertencies  which  may  have  escaped  me  in  this  letter, 
and  will  candidly  consider  what  I  have  presumed  to  offer 
you,  and  to  conclude  with  subscribing  myself, 

Respectfully, 

And  with  Christian  salutations, 

H.  W. 

New  York,  May  9,  ISiJO. 


LETTER  II. 


Reverend  Sir  : 

TuE  interest  which  was  excited  by  the  sermon 
upon  which  I  presumed  to  address  you  in  a  former  Letter, 
led  mc  to  your  church  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Sal>- 
bath.  Of  the  discourse  which  I  then  heard  I  should  say 
nothing,  had  you  not  alluded  expressly  to  the  First  Congre* 
gational  Church  in  this  city,  and  to  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner-stone,  in  which  I  had  had  the  happiness  of  taking 
part.  The  manner  in  which  you  did  this  appears  to  justify, 
and  in  some  degree  to  call  for,  a  few  remarks,  which,  I 
hope,  may  have  the  effect  to  remove  from  your  mind  some 
of  the  misapprehensions  under  which  it  seems  to  labor,  or 
at  least  to  satisfy  you  that  we  have  not  thrown  away  our 
regard  for  the  authority  of  Scripture,  our  claim  to  the  title 
of  Christian.  In  doing  this,  I  must  again  ask  your  indul- 
gence, and  entreat  you  to  lend  a  candid  and  patient  atten- 
tion. 

Your  discourse  commenced  thus  :  ''  John  xvii.  3.  And 
this  is  life  eternal;  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  onfy  true 
God,  cuid  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.     When  this 
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text  was  deposited,  on  the  Saturday  of  the  last  week,  in  the 
corner-stone  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  now  erect- 
ing near  us,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  were  concerned  in 
that  transaction  did  not  rightly  understand  its  meaning,^* 
These  are  nearly  your  very  words;  and  you  added  after- 
ward, "  that,  if  they  had  rightly  understood  it,  they  would 
not  have  made  it,  as  seemed  to  be  their  intention,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity." 

Now,  I  acknowledge  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  these  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  do  contain  a  positive 
and  unanswerable  argument  against  that  doctrine.  I  had 
never  yet  seen  it  answered,  nor  do  I  recollect  having  ever  met 
with  what  could  be  called  a  serious  attempt  to  answer  it. 
Your  presumption,  therefore,  that  I  did  not  understand  it, 
was  calculated  to  arrest  my  most  earnest  attention,  and  I 
listened  with  eagerness  for  the  exposition  which  you  im- 
agined me  to  need  —  not  a  little  curious  to  discover  by  what 
possible  method  this  text  could  be  brought  to  support  the 
doctrine  which  you  were  engaged  in  defending.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  right  in  the  conjecture;  but  when, 
after  this  introduction,  which  so  excited  my  expectation. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  your 
discourse,  you  stopped  to  prepare  the  minds  of  your  hearers 
by  reading  the  articles  respecting  the  Trinity,  from  three  or 
four  established  confessions  or  creeds  of  different  churches, 
—  I  confess  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  you  felt  con- 
scious, like  myself,  that  the  declaration  of  your  text  was  too 
directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  your  sermon,  to  be 
ventured  before  the  congregation  without  some  extraneous 
support.  If  I  was  wrong  or  uncharitable  in  this,  I  beg  you 
to  forgive  me ;  and  my  apology  must  be,  that  appearances 
forced  upon  me  such  a  judgment. 
27» 
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I  could  not  but  feci  grateful  to  you  (and  I  take  this 
opportunity,  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  church  to 
which  you  alhided,  to  express  the  oblicration)  for  admitting 
that  we  intend  to  hiy  this  text — a  text  of  the  undisputed 
Bible  —  as  "tuk  cornkk-stonk  of  our  oito^jitiox  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
hear  it  suid  that  we  abandon  the  Scriptures,  and  found  our 
relij;ious  opinions  on  reason,  in  opposition  to  revelation, 
that  it  seems  an  act  of  especial  kindness  in  a  gentleman  of 
your  respcjctable  stand in^r^  to  allow  that  the  corner-stone  of 
our  faith  is  laid  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  We  do 
indeed  place  that  verse  at  the  foundation ;  it  is  our  joy  and 
pride  to  rest  upon  the  authoritative  languacje  of  the  Son 
of  (lod ;  and  we  confulently  trust  that  the  temple  of  our 
reli^rious  system,  standiii;^  upon  this,  stands  upon  a  founda- 
tion that  cannot  be  moved.  'JMie  tempest  of  human  opposition 
may  beat  airainst  it,  but  it  will  not  fall ;  *'  for  it  is  founded 
upon  a  rock.'*  1'ill  this  text  can  be  set  aside  —  till  it  can  be 
made,  by  fair  and  direct  interpretation,  to  speak  a  lauguajje 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  Jv:;us,  who  uttered  it,  is  the 
same  Being  with  llim  whom  he  addresses  as  the  only  trie 
Gon  —  we  do  not  fear  being  found  in  error,  or  being  cast 
away  by  God,  though  we  should  be  rejected  by  man. 

The  manner  in  which  you  attempted  to  explain  its  c^on- 
sistency  is  to  my  mind  ((uite  unsatisfactory.  If  I  rightly 
understood  it,  it  was  simply  the  assertion  that  Jesus  uttered 
his  prayer  in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  in  the  human  nature 
onlif^  and  that  his  divine,  nature  took  no  part  in  it  I  do 
not  think  that  this  solves  the  didiculty,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  evidently  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  which  is 
to  be  proved  —  that  he  possessed  two  distinct  natures,  and 
could  act  according  to  one  without  the  participation  of  the 
other ;  a  supposition  wliich  is  founded  altogether  on  infer- 
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ence  from  detached  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  difficulties,  and  which 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  proved  by  the  express 
language  of  the  Scriptures.  I  know  that  I  speak  confident- 
ly ;  but  I  know,  too,  that  I  may  challenge  the  whole  world 
to  show  that  my  confidence  is  unfounded.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  even  taking  your  own  ground, — admitting  the  sup- 
position to  be  correct,  —  the  explanation  remains  equally 
unsatisfactory.  For,  at  the  time  of  his  speaking  these 
words,  his  divine  nature  must  either  have  been  present  or 
absent.  If  absent,  it  was  not  Jesus  Christ  who  prayed,  for 
he  is  "  TWO  natures  in  one  person  forever J^  *  But  if  his 
divine  nature  were  present,  then,  of  course,  it  joined  in  the 
prayer,  for  both  natures  together  constitute  him  what  he  is ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  that  wherever  he  is  spoken  of  by 
name,  both  natures  should  be  included.  Besides,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  verse  docs  not  assert  an  opposition  or  distinction 
solely  between  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ,  but  asserts,  if 
it  assert  any  thing,  that  the  Father,  exclusively  of  all  oth- 
ers, is  the  Only  True  God.  Put  yourself  in  place  of  the 
apostles  with  whom  he  was  praying;  did  they  understand 
him  to  be  praying  to  the  same  Being  with  himself?  or  to  be 
making  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  portion  of  himself?  Or, 
if  he  had  designed  to  give  them  a  declaration  that  he  was 
not  the  only  tnie  God,  could  he  have  framed  in  language  a 
sentence  that  should  express  it  more  explicitly  ?  So  that, 
after  all  attempts  to  explain  this  text  in  consistency  with  the 
Trinitarian  faith,  I  solemnly  believe  it  to  contain  a  full  and 
express  denial,  by  our  Lord  himself,  of  his  equality  with 
the  Father. 

This  is  not  the  only  text  which  we  think  contains  such 
a  denial.     Others  equally  strong   are   to  be  found,  which 

•  These  are  the  words  of  the  Assembly's  ShoiUii  C*.\^Ci\ivwDL. 
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have  equally  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Orthodox  exposition. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  laying  a  few  of  these  before  you, 
that  you  may  not  only  see  the  "  corner-stone,"  but  a  few 
of  the  other  stones  of  the  building,  and  so  judge  whether 
"  the  Lord  have  not  built  the  house." 

Let  me  ask  your  first  attention  to  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  "To 
us  there  is  but  one  God — the  Father  —  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  in  him;  and  one  Lord  —  Jesus  Christ 
—  by  whom  arc  all  things,  and  we  by  him."  Are  words 
capable  of  declaring  more  explicitly  that  the  Father  is 
the  one  God,  and  that  Jesus  is  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  assertion  cannot  be  made  in  any  words,  if  these 
words  of  Paul  did  not  contain  it. 

1  Tim.  ii.  5  is  equally  expressive.  **  There  is  oxe  God, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  Who  is  the  one  God  of  whom  Paul  speaks  here! 
Is  -it  Jesus?  Is  not  this  rather  a  formal  denial  of  his 
supreme  divinity  ?  There  is  one  God  —  but  Je.sus  Christ 
is  not  he.  I  beg  that  the  sentence  may  be  weighed,  and 
I  believe  Paul  will  be  found  to  have  declared  the  Unita- 
rian's faith. 

Take  once  more  the  w^ords  of  our  Lord  himself.  Mark 
xiii.  32.  "  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  ua  man ;  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but 
the  Father."  Here  we  are  told,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
by  Jesus  himself,  that  he  is  not  God:  —  not  even  the  Son 
knoweth  when  that  day  shall  come ;  yet  if  he  were  God, 
he  must  have  known  it. 

The  conclusion  from  these  passages  is  irresistible.  And 
let  me  ask,  are  we  to  be  accounted  as  denying  the  Word 
of  God,  when  our  faith  rests  on  such  explicit,  unanswered 
passages  ?  We  reasonably  ask  for  one  passage  which  ihall 
assert  (now  that  the  verse  from  John's  Epistle  ia  satiafac- 
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torily  proved  to  be  no  Scripture)  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons in  one  God,  or  there  are  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  explicitly  as  these,  which  I  have  quoted,  assert  that  the  * 
Father  alone  is  God.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  conceive, 
by  wh'at  method  they  are  to  be  made  consistent  with  the 
popular  theory.  I  have  never  seen  them  fairly  reconciled ; 
I  have  examined  tlic  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  do 
it,  candidly,  I  trust,  and  fairly,  for  I  have  felt  that  if  on  that 
side  lay  the  truth,  it  was  of  immense  importance  for  me  to 
discover  it ;  yet  I  always  have  risen  from  such  examination 
with  my  faith  strengthened  rather  than  shaken.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  these  passages  were  evaded,  and  not 
answered  ;  and  they  have  continued  to  inspire  my  mind  with 
triumphant  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  Unitarian 
sentiment.  And  I  confess  to  you,  that  when  I  see  the 
corner-stone  of  the  trutli  in  which  I  rejoice,  laid  in  the 
holy  words  of  our  beloved  Master  himself,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  opposite  system  laid  in  a  verse  which  is  found 
to  have  been  inserted  in  the  Bible  without  authority,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  declare  my  thorough  confidence  in  the 
divine  support  and  sure  triumph  of  the  doctrine  I  profess, 
and  to  feel  grateful  that  I  am  permitted,  however  feebly,  to 
bear  witnoss  to  it  in  the  world. 

But  the  scriptural  support  of  our  faith  is  not  confined  to 
the  few  passages  which  I  have  cited  above ;  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  contained  within  the  limits  to  which  I  must  confine 
myself.  Permit  me,  however,  to  add  a  few  more,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  Unita- 
rianism  receives  no  countenance  from  revelation  ;  some  of 
whom  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  think  better  of  those  who 
profess  it,  when  they  shall  learn  that  they  can,  and  do, 
plead  the  same  Bible  in  its  defence,  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  use.     Let  such  ask  themselves  whether  they  K^x^ 
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ever  stopped  to  weigh  expressions  like  the  following,  and 
have  reflected  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  we  oppose. 

Jesus  says,  The  Son  of  himself  can  rfo  nothing.  Does 
this  imply  the  possession  of  infniite,  underived  power  t  h 
it  possible  it  can  be  God  who  speaks  thus  of  himself? 

As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  hy  the 
Father.  Can  we  suppose  him  who  used  this  language, 
denying  that  he  lives  bi/  himself,  to  be  the  self-existent  God, 
possessed  of  independent  life? 

Again.  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God;  neither 
came  I  myself ,  hut  he  sent  me.  Is  it  God  who  speaks  thus? 
who  says  he  came  not  of  himself,  but  was  sent  7  Yet  if  you 
will  read  the  Gospels  attentively,  you  will  find  this  to  be 
Christ's  perpetual  language. 

He  is  culled,  in  the  Epistles,  the  image  of  the  invisihk 
God,  the  frst'born  of  every  creature.  Is  it  possible  ihe 
apostle  would  call  him  the  image  of  God,  or  the^r5^-6oni, 
if  he  were  himself  God?  or,  as  in  another  place,  the  express 
image  of  his  person  ? 

Equally  decisive,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  all  those  pas- 
sages which  say  that  Jesus  was  made  Lord  and  Christ; 
made  heir  of  all  things ;  that  authority  to  execute  judgment 
was  committed  to  him ;  that  power  was  ^ii7eit  to  him.  All 
these  expressions,  when  duly  considered,  are  utterly  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  idea  that  he  was  possessed  of  infinite, 
independent,  origiuc-d  power ;  i.  e.,  that  he  was  God. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  passages  of  this  sort 
They  occur  so  frequently  as  to  give  a  complexion  to  the 
whole  New  Testament.  Indeed,  our  confidence  in  tto 
opinion  we  hold  on  this  subject  does  not  rest  80  mnch  €■ 
single  detached  sentences  and  insulated 
ever  decisive,  as  upon    the  general  ehariotar 
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running  throughout  the  volume,  which  we  are  unable  to 
account  for,  or  comprehend,  upon  any  other  supposition. 
I  am  so  convinced  of  this,  that  I  can  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  read  the  New  Testament  through, 
attentively  considering  what  aspect  every  part  bears  upon 
the  question  of  the  divine  nature,  without  being  convinced 
that  it  is  impossible  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  be 
true.  The  general  mode  of  expression  and  of  thought 
utterly  contradict  it;  and  though  some  passages  might 
seem  to  favor  it,  yet  he  would  think  it  more  probable  that 
he  misunderstood  these,  than  that  they  should  contain  a 
doctrine  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Although  I  have  been  able,  at  this  time,  to  present  only  a 
bare  sketch  of  our  argument  from  Scripture,  it  is  yet  suffi- 
cient to  afford  some  idea  of  the  mode  by  which  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  contradicted  by 
the  express  voice  of  revelation,  and,  like  the  word  itself,* 
and  the  famous  text,  by  which  it  has  been  supported,  derives 
its  origin  from  human  sources. 

Having  this  firm  persuasion  that  ours  is  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  we  must  be  permitted,  on  all  proper 
occasion^,  -earnestly  to  contend  for  it ;  especially  since  we 

*  The  dislike  expressed  tc^this  word  by  the  reformers  Luther 
and  Calvin  is  well  known,  but,  I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  was 
not  accurately  expressed  in  tiie  note  to  my  former  edition.  Cal- 
vin's language  is,  "  The  common  prayer,  '  Holy  Trinity,  One  God, 
have  mercy  upon  us,*  displeases  me,  and  altogether  savors  of  barba- 
rism." Luther  says,  •*  The  word  Trinity  is  nowhere  used  by  tlie 
sacred  writers,  but  is  entirely  of  human  invention.  Whence  it 
has  an  exceeding  frigid  sound,  [omnino  frigid e  sonat^l  and  it  were 
much  better  to  call  the  Almighty  God^  than  Trinity."  It  is  said, 
too,  that  he  erased  the  prayer,  "  Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  from  his  litany. 
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find  it  connected  with  opinions  upon  other  subjects  \vhich 
appear  to  be  most  favorable  to  genuine  Christian  holiness, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  gospel.  I  know  that  this  is  stren- 
uously denied ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  every 
denomination  of  believers  should  imagine  its  own  pecuhar 
sentiments  to  be  of  the  best  practical  tendency,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  it  believes  them  to  be  truth.  The  real  fact  prob 
ably  is,  that  tlie  most  important  and  powerful  principles  of 
virtuous  action  are  common  to  believers  of  every  name ;  so 
that  the  true  question  to  be  decided  between  them  is,  Whose 
peculiarities  of  sentiment  offer  least  opposition,  or  afford 
most  assistance,  to  these  fundamental  and  universally  accept- 
ed principles?  If,  indeed,  we  were  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  which  you  brought  against  us  in  nearly  the  followiiiff 
words, — It  is  a  noiorwus  fact^  that  our  Sodnian  brethriu 
(for  so  you  were  pleased  to  call  Unitarians,  but  imjustly,  for 
they  have  no  right  to  tlic  name)  are  UniversalistSy  irho  hold 
that  the  wicked,  and  vile,  and  base,  and  profligate ,  and  crim' 
inal,  shall  be  equal  partakers  of  the  happiness  of  heattn 
with  the  saints f  —  if  this  unfounded,  this  cruel  accusation 
were  just,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  pause, 
and  reflect  upon  the  moral  tendency  of  our  opinions.  But 
I  have  the  happiness  to  inform  you,  (and  I  doubt  not  that, 
as  a  Cliristian,  you  will  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  such  a  re- 
proach from  your  brethren,)  that  it  is  thoroughly  false.  Our 
sentiments  upon  this  head  have  been  basely  misrepresented 
to  you,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  should  have  thought 
yourself  authorized  to  repeat  so  injurious  a  slander.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  great  body  of  Unitarian  Christians 
would  dissent  from  any  description  which  your  church  might 
give  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  future  punishment;  but 
when  you  arc  acquainted  with  them,  you  will  know  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  tremendous  retribution,  inconceirable  and 
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indescribable,  awaiting  the  wicked  in  a  future  world,  is  a 
part  of  their  creed,  and  of  their  preaching,  no  less  than  of 
your  own. 

I  regret  being  compelled  to  add,  that  there  appeared  to  be 
other  passages  in  your  discourses,  beside  this,  less  calculat- 
ed to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  your  discussion,  or 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  candid  attention  to  it,  than  to  create 
prejudice,  and  make  men  afraid  of  candidly  attending  to  it. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  novel  thing,  or  by  any  means  pecu- 
liar^to  yourself;  and  I  certainly  am  not  disposed  to  doubt 
that  it  results  from  a  strong  persuasion,  that  it  is  your  duft/, 
by  every  means,  to  render  obnoxious,  and  strive  to  crush, 
what  you  believe  to  be  a  fatal  error.  But  it  serves  to 
strengthen  our  conviction,  that  the  real  weight  of  argument 
is  on  our  side  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  less  anxious  effort 
to  enlist  the  prejudices  of  men  against  us.  We  believe  it  to 
be  only  because  such  a  violent  odium  has  been  excited,  and 
industriously  maintained,  as  effectually  to  forbid  an  impartial 
inquiry  into  our  sentiments,  that  they  have  not  more  gener- 
ally prevailed  ;  and  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
wherever  Christian  communities  have  been  lefl  to  themselves, 
undisturbed  by  the  alarms  and  outcries  of  heresy,  and  at 
liberty  quietly  to  follow  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  without 
being  led  at  every  step  by  a  creed  or  a  master,  there  these 
opinions  have  ceased  to  excite  terror,  and  have  gradually 
gained  ground.  It  is  the  fear  of  this  result,  unconsciously 
indulged,  perhaps,  which  can  alone  account  for  the  perpetual 
endeavors  that  are  made  to  render  them  odious.  And 
the  well-grounded  fear  of  this  result  was  strongly  expressed 
in  a  celebrated  Orthodox  Magazine,  which  admitted  that 
the  omission  to  inculcate  the  points  of  Orthodox  theology 
for  some  time,  would  occasion  them  to  be  looked  upon  with 
unbelief  and  aversion.  If  I  mistake  not,  ;sl  «\iik^^  ^^^\^ 
28 
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hcnsion  was  expressed  in  the  discourse  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  faith  should  be  con- 
firmed, rather  than  shaken,  by  the  obloquy  which  is  cast 
upon  it.  There  is  but  one  bad  consequence  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it ;  and  that  is,  that  it  should  excite  in  us  fcehngs 
of  ill-will  and  uncharitableness;  that  we  should  be  made 
to  forget  the  charity  which  endurcth  all  things,  and  return 
railing  for  railing.  This  would  be  doing  us  a  serious  inju* 
ry  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  the  Christian's  most  valu- 
able possession.  By  provoking  him  to  part  with  it,  you  rob 
him  of  that  which  not  enriches  you,  and  makes  him  poor  tn- 
decd.  I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  rising  congregation 
are  aware  of  their  exposure  to  this  danger,  and  will  guard 
themselves  against  this,  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done 
them.  At  present,  they  certainly  are  far  from  a  censorious 
or  retaliating  spirit.  They  have  united  for  the  security  of 
their  personal  religious  rights,  and  of  such  an  administration 
of  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel  as  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  their  views  of  divine  truth.  They  wish 
neither  to  molest  nor  to  be  molested ;  they  have  no  enmity 
to  any,  and  they  wish  well  to  all. 

Their  views  and  feelings,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  fairly 
represented  in  tlie  Address  which  was  made .  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  their  intended  church ;  and  a;s  you 
were  pleased  to  take  some  interest  in  that  ceremony,  I  copy 
it  for  your  perusal. 

CuRisTiAN  Friends  : 

We  have  assembled  upon  an  occasion  of  oo  small 
interest.  The  erection  of  a  new  temple  to  the  honor  of 
Almighty  God  demands  of  us  the  religious  acknowfa^K* 
meut  of  his  providence-,  and  earnest  suppllcatioiM  S»  bii 
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blessing.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it.''  Confident,  therefore,  in  the  upright- 
ness and  purity  of  our  intentions,  humbly  trusting  that  we 
sincerely  seek  his  glory  in  the  promotion  of  that  blessed  reli- 
gion which  he  has  so  mercifully  sent  to  guide  us  to  eternal 
salvation,  we  have  come  now,  under  the  open  eye  of  Heav- 
en, to  consecrate  to  him  the  beginning  of  our  labors,  and 
to  ask  of  him  their  prosperous  completion.  To  him  we 
submit  the  judgment  of  our  spirits;  and,  conscious  as  we 
are,  that  the  way  in  which  we  worship  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers is  by  many  called  heresy,  and  every  where  spoken 
against,  it  is  our  consolation  and  joy  to  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal to  him,  and  to  believe  that  he  who  lookcth  not  on  the 
outward  appeararice,  but  on  the  heart,  will  approve  our  pur- 
pose, and  graciously  accept  our  humble  offering.  It  is  a 
small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment;  he  who  judgeth 
us  is  the  Lord. 

As,  therefore,  the  tribe  of  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  —  who,  when  they  had  built  an  altar  for  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  were  accused  by  their  brethren 
of  revolting  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  —  answered  in 
that  bold  appeal,  and  said,  "  The  Lord,  God  of  Gods  —  the 
I^rd,  God  of  Gods,  he  knoweth,  and  all  Israel  shall  know, 
if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord, 
that  we  have  built  us  an  altar,"*  — so.  Christian  friends,  if 
any  of  our  brethren  should  imagine  that  this,  our  altar,  is 
erecting  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  or  the  influence  of  our 
common  Christianity,  let  us  make  the  same  appeal ;  not 
doubting  that  they  will  receive  it  with  the  same  ready  can- 
dor. For,  although  we  have  been  led  by  the  dictates  of 
our  conscience,  and  our  honest  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 

*  Judges  xxii.  22. 
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tiircs  of  truth,  to  withdraw  from  tlieir  toinplos,  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  uf  rebellion  or  hostility ;  tlionjrh  we  arc  ah<»ut 
erecting  another  altar,  it  is  not  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
and  need  not  destroy  tlieir  confidence  or  friendship.  We 
place  ourselves  under  the  broad  banner  of  those  l*rc»tc?laiit 
principles  whicli  are  the  present  gK>ry  of  ChristL-ndom. 
We  claim  —  and  in  this  land  the  claim  will  not  be  duiiied 
ys  —  to  have  our  rights  of  conscience  respected,  and  to  bo 
lell  accountable  to  God  only;  and  we  trust  that  we  are 
ready  fri?ely  and  fully  to  extend  to  others  the  invaluable 
privilege  so  dear  to  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  we  dilfer  in  some  points,  and,  as  we  con- 
ceive, in  some  important  points,  of  religious  faith,  fri«m 
many  of  the  disciples  of  our  common  Lord.  The  church 
has  in  every  age  had  divisions.  It  is  not  strange  that  finite 
minds  should  vary  in  their  judgments  respecting  infinite 
things.  While  we  sre  darkly,  it  is  to  be  expected  thai  we 
should  see  diHerently  ;  and  this  diiTcrence  cannot  be  sinful, 
unless  it  overthrow  the  foundations  of  holiness  and  piety,  or 
occasion  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
they  who  Jiave  »of  thv  spirit  of  Christ  that  are  none  of  Iiis. 
While,  therefore,  our  allegiance  to  conscience,  to  truth,  and 
to  God,  compels  us  to  rear  these  walls  of  separate  worship, 
we  have  unspeakable  joy  in  the  belief  that  the  great  body 
of  Christians  arc  serving  the  same  universal  Sovereign  — 
pursuing  the  same  holy  end ;  and  that,  when  wc  shall  leave 
this  abode  of  imperfect  knowledge  for  that  bles.sed  state  in 
which  imperfection  shall  be  done  away,  tlicn,  all,  seeing  as 
they  are  s(;cn,  and  knowing  as  they  arc  known,  shall  unite 
in  one  worship,  in  the  one  temple  of  whicli  God  himself 
shall  be  the  light  and  glory.  In  that  day,  when,. according 
to  our  ascended  Savior's  prediction,  "  All  shall  be  one  even 
as  he  and  the  Father  are  one  "  —  in  that  day,  it  shall  be  our 
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happiness  to  understand  alike  the  nature  of  that  union  of 
the  blessed  Jesus  with  our  heavenly  Father,  concerning 
which  we  are  now  at  variance.  It  is  with  such  feelings  and 
anticipations  that  we  proceed  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
our  religious  edifice. 

I  have  now  completed  the  task  which  I  assigned  myself. 
I  again  beg  of  you  to  excuse  inadvertencies,  and  to  pardon 
roe  if,  perchance,  any  of  my  language  should  appear  im- 
properly confident  or  disrespectful.  All  such,  if  any  such 
there  should  seem  to  be,  I  regret  and  disclaim. 
I  am,  respectfully. 

And  with  Christian  salutations, 

Yours,  &c. 
New  York,  May  11,  1820. 


NOTE.  —  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  England  to  revive  the 
qaestion  respecting  the  text  of  the  three  witnesses,  since  the  first 
publication  of  these  Letters.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  add  to 
the  list  of  Ortfiodox  authorities  against  it  that  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  as  Orthodox  as  any.  This  Journal  (January,  1822)  con- 
tains a  learned  examination  of  a  work  published  by  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  in  defence  of  this  spurious  passage.  A  few  sentences 
from  this  article  will  show  that,  in  the  judgment  of  these  Trinita- 
rian reviewers,  the  passage  is  as  evidently  spurious  as  before. 

They  express  their  **  surprise  "  and  **  astonishment "  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  defend  the  verse,  and  their  "  pain  and 
grief  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  plan  of  warfare  in  which 
they  cannot  cooperate." 

They  confute  the  bishop's  arguments  in  detail,  and  on  his  decla- 
ration that  there  is  no  doubt  led  on  his  mind  ^'  tliat  we  have  in 
this  verse  the  authentic  words  of  St.  John,"  they  remark,  IFis 
have  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  bishop  of  St,  David's,  but  toe 
cannot  peruse  the  declaration  toithout  astonishment. 

They  add,  "The  arguments  of  the  learned  axiX^doT  ^x^^\ft  w« 
28* 
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minds,  not  at  all  more  convincing  Uian  those  which  had  previously 
been  employed  in  the  name  cause.  If  the  evidence  against  tbe 
text  prepondt*rated  before  the  tract  was  written,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  scale  has  not  been  turned  in  its  favor." 

They  also  remark,  very  justly,  "  that  whatever  censures  mar 
be  justly  due  to  those  who  would  rrject  any  text  which  really  forms 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume^  niay,  with  equal  propriety,  be  dirrcted 
against  those  who  would  introduce  a  text  which  is  not  proved  r  call  if 
to  belong  to  it.** 

We  trust  that  this  question  is  forever  put  to  rest.  No  man,  prob- 
ably, will  be  found  to  defend  the  verse  again,  who  is  not  capable  of 
thinking  it  a  good  argument  to  sn^,  with  the  bishop  of  :St.  David's, 
If  the  verse  Jias  not  yet  been  found  in  any  Greek  manuscripts,  it  may 
be  hereafter  ! 


y— n 

cJ 

LETTER 


REV.    NEHEMIAH.  ADAMS, 


OCCASIONED    BY    HIS    SERMOlf    ENTITLED 


'INJURIES   DONE   TO   CHRIST." 


LETTER. 


Sir: 

I  HAVE  read  attentively  the  affectionate  expostulation 
which  you  addressed  to  me  and  others  in  a  recent  sermon 
at  the  Essex  Street  meeting-house.  Although  not  present 
to  hear  it,  I  appreciate  the  fidelity  and  kindness  which 
caused  you  so  to  care  for  my  and  their  welfare,  as  to  plead 
with  us,  though  absent.  It  is  not  usual  to  preach  to  absent 
people  with  the  idea  of  benefiting  them;  but  as  you  say 
that  you  did  "  feel  constrained  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  '* 
us,  we  are  happy  to  receive  and  ponder  it  in  the  same  spirit 
of  love  and  candor  in  which  it  was  addressed  to  us. 

The  subject  of  your  discourse,  ^^  Injuries  done  to  Christ" 
is  one  of  deepest  interest.  The  treatment  which  our  holy 
Master  receives  from  any  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem, 
is  a  matter  that  deeply  affects  all  who  are  his  followers. 
We  cannot  look  on  with  indifference  when  he  is  despised 
and  rejected.  Ilis  injuries  are  ours.  But  you  place  us,  not 
among  his  followers,  but  his  persecutors.  You  rank  us 
with  Saul  of  Tarsus  before  his  conversion.  Your  whole 
plea  against  the  injuries  done  to  Christ  is  an  accusation 
of  us  Unitarians,  as  being  the  most  injurious  of  all  men. 
In  this  you  wrong  us.  We  are  not  persecutors,  but  follow- 
ers of  Jesus.  Therefore  your  pathetic  expostulations  are 
vain;  they  are  founded  on  an  erroneous  assumption,  and 
do  not  reach  us.  We  see  no  more  reason  why  you  should 
thus  take. for  granted  your  own  acceptance  with  Christ;  and 
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then  argue  with  us  as  injurious  and  lost,  llian  why  we 
should  take  for  jL^^rantcd  that  we  are  accepted,  and  treat 
you  as  the  injurious  and  lost.  For,  as  was  long  ago  said, 
you  seem  to  forget  that  you  diflcr  from  us  just  as  much 
as  we  differ  from  you. 

I  can  easily  understand  that  your  feelings  arc  hurt  by 
the  prevalence  of  views  so  opposite  to  your  own  as  those 
which  otlicr  Christians  hold ;  hut  then  our  feelings  also  are 
wounded  hy  the  views  which  you  hold.  Your  feelings  are 
hurt,  undouhtedly,  whenever  your  favorite  opinions  are 
spoken  of  with  harshness;  but  certainly  our  feelings  are 
no  less  hurt  by  the  scorn  and  loathing  with  which  our 
oj)inions  are  sometimes  spoken  of  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  man,  that  he  should  hear  reproaches  uttered  against  the 
truth  which  is  dear  to  his  soul,  and  remain  unmoved.  You 
think  that,  because  your  feelings  are  thus  wounded,  those 
of  the  Savior  must  be  too :  but  here  you  seem  to  be  exposed 
to  the  remark,  '*  Them  thoughtcst  me  to  be  altogether  such 
a  one  as  thyself."  But,  however  this  may  be,  since  we 
think  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  in  error,  we  cannot 
allow  that  your  representatiim  does  justice  to  tlie  feelings 
of  that  gracious  Being.  We  rather  suppose,  that,  knowing 
both  the  infirmity  and  the  lionesty  of  our  hearts,  knowing, 
as  he  does  and  you  do  not,  our  desire  to  honor  and  follow 
him,  and  our  purpose  to  give  ourselves  to  the  truth  as  we 
find  it  by  inquiry,  —  if,  after  all,  we  have  groped  in  vain,  and 
are  mistaken,  he  will  compassionate  us ;  and  instead  of 
being  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  injury  done  to  himself,  he 
will  but  wait  for  our  freedom  from  the  flesh,  to  show  us, 
as  he  showed  to  Saul,  the  truth  which  we  have  sought,  but 
not  found. 

Meantime  we  are  grateful  for  the  interest  you  are  pleased 
to  show  for  our  enlightenment.    It  is  but  a  duty  in  a  Chris- 
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n  to  manifest  that  interest  even  towards  scoffers.  And 
lile  tlie  air  is  full  of  anathemas,  it  is  especially  grateful  to 
tch  the  sound  of  something  like  a  gentle  entreaty  and 
;ying  prayer.  I  should  not,  however,  trouble  you  with 
y  remarks  on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  your  statement 
your  feelings  serves  to  revive  in  my  bosom  the  similar 
jlings,  which  I  have  often  experienced  towards  my  Cal- 
listic  -and  Trinitarian  brethren.  Not  of  envy,  not  of 
;terness,  not  prompting  to  clamor,  defamation,  and  scorn, 
t  feelings  of  grief,  of  sad  lamentation,  prompting  to  en- 
taty,  and  expostulation,  and  tears.  If  the  walls  which 
jarate  us  could  fairly  be  thrown  down,  and  soul  meet 
il  in  naked  simplicity,  I  doubt  not  that  on  both  sides  we 
3uld  find  existing  this  fraternal  solicitude;  each  would 
3n  understand  the  real  state  of  the  other,  and  exchange 
•giveness  and  blessing. 

These  feelings  being  thus  revived  in  my  bosom,  I  cannot 
Tain  from  giving  them  vent ;  and  doubt  not  that  you  will 
:eive  their  expression  in  the  same  simplicity  and  kindness 
which  you  have  made  your  own.  Perhaps  I  may  do  as 
ich  to  undeceive  you  in  some  particulars,  and  to  enlighten 
u  on  others,  as  you  have  done  to  enlighten  and  undeceive 
».  Fori  believe  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  you  plead 
th  me  concerning  a  wrong  done  by  me  to  my  holy  Master, 
^an  present  to  your  notice  a  similar  and  equal  wrong  done 
your  part  either  to  him  personally,^  to  his  ever-blessed 
ither,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  Do  not  let  this  ex- 
ession  offend  you ;  —  but  observe,  I  pray  you,  that  I  but 
e  the  privilege,  of  which  you  have  set  me  an  example,  of 
owing  how  my  own  deep  convictions  and  religious  sensi- 
ities  are  affected  by  the  doctrines  which  you  and  some 
ler  Christians  hold.  And  I  am  sure  that  a  man  of  the 
rness  of  mind  that  you  profess  will  not  deny  ihA  iv^iJi^ 
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whicli  you  yourself  have  exercised.  Indeed,  you  invite  mc 
expressly  to  this,  when  you  say,  "If  you  liave  any  similar 
apprehensions  in  rei^ard  to  us,  and  will  express  iheni  earn- 
estly and  kindly,  we  will  love  you  as  our  most  faithful 
friends." 

1  am  extremely  happy,  however,  not  to  be  able  to  bejjin, 
as  you  have  di>ne,  by  likeninjr  those  who  think  diiferently 
from  myself  respecting  Christ,  to  Saul  the  persecutor,  and 
Judas  the  traitor.  As  this  is  a  gross  injustice  on  your 
part,  1  not  only  will  not  in  any  way  imitate  it,  but  am  li:ippr 
to  say  that  there  is  no  f^round  for  it ;  thou«rb  I  think  I 
mi_L[ht  fmd  jrround  for  it,  if  1  esteemed  my  own  power  of 
interpreting  God's  word  infallible.  But  I  will  do  no  more 
than  atfeclionately  sujiirest  to  you,  whether  it  is  fair,  ingen- 
uous, just,  to  place  those  who  profess  Christ  and  preach 
liiin,  and  propose  to  lionor  and  spread  his  cause,  in  the 
samc!  cateirt»ry  with  a  determined  persecutor,  and  to  rep- 
resent them  as  exerrisin«r  toward  him  more '*  inrnominious 
treatment"  than  Judns  who  betrayed,  or  the  soldiers  who 
mocked  him.  For  this  you  liavc  done  in  express  terms. 
You  say  you  have  done  it  with  personally  kind  feelings; 
and  I  will  not  doul)t  it.  There  is  nothintr  of  the  air  of  a 
prrsonai  ill-will  in  any  thing  you  say.  But  I  assure  you 
that  1  take  it  as  a  personal  grievance;  and  if  I  should  retort 
upon  you  in  a  similar  strain,  you  would  perceive  tliat  I  had 
reason  so  to  take  it.  ••But  what  would  be  the  use  of  such 
retort?  You  will  doubtless  8ee,  the  moment  your  aiten* 
tioii  is  directed  to  the  passage,  that  you  hare  been  guilty 
of  an  unhappy  oversiglit 

"  Men  in  otiicr  days,  wlio  had  been  taught  by  tbeir 
religious  guides  that  Christ  was  an  impostor,  knew  not 
what  they  did  wheu  Ihe^y  crucified  him.     Saul  of  Tarsus 
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was  ignorant  in  his  unbelief.  Would  that  there  were  more 
reason  to  think  that,  of  some  who  nwo  reject  the  deity  and 
atonement  of  Christ,  we  ought  to  say,  They  know  not  what 
they  do!" 

As  if  any  thing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  this  sup- 
position, that  any  persons  knowing  that  Christ  is  God 
should  reject  him  as  such,  and  yet  preach  his  gospel !  I 
am  sure  that  you  knew  "  not  what  you  did "  when  you 
penned  that  sentence.  If  you  had,  you  would  rather  have 
cut  off  your  hand  than  written  it. 

From  this  introduction  you  proceed  to  your  plea.  You 
urge  that  we  do  the  "  greatest  possible  injury  to  Christ,  by 
denying  his  Godhead  and  atoning  sacrifice." 

Even  if  these  be  true  doctrines,  I  am  not  sure  that  your 
position  is  correct.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  denial  of 
these  two  doctrines  would  be  the  greatest  wound  to  the 
"  personal  feelings  "  of  Christ.  Does  that  holy  and  benev- 
olent Being  care  more  for  his  own  honor  in  the  sight  of 
fallible  men,  than  for  the  honor  of  his  Father  and  our 
Father?  than  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  family? 
than  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  government  throughout 
eternity?  Nay,  he  has  taught  us  on  this  point,  when  he 
said  that  the  injury  of  blasphemy  against  himself  should  be 
forgiven,  but  not  that  against  the  spirit  of  God.  So  that, 
even  if  I  hold  these  doctrines  to  be  true,  I  should  think 
your  proposition  wrong. 

But  are  those  doctrines  true  ?  My  dear  sir,  you  know 
very  well  that  it  is  possible  they  may  not  be ;  and  in  that 
case,  all  the  pathos  of  your  appeal  —  and  it  is  really  pathetic 
—  falls  to  the  ground.  I  am  quite  as  sure  that  they  are  not 
true  as  you  can  be  that  they  are.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
feeling  that  I  injure,  I  protest,  before  God  «9d  live  i\tL\N^\^^ 
29 
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tliat  I  iioxoR  Christ  by  denying  them.  In  doing  so,  I 
follow  his  command,  I  comply  with  his  teaching.  You  say 
that  wc  reject  Christ,  and  that  we  do  it  against  ligiit  and 
knowledge — without  the  excuse  of  "bigoted  Jews,  Roman 
soldiers,  and  pharisaic  zealots."  Reject  Christ!  —  I  will 
forgive  you  this  wrong.  So  long  as  you  suppose  it  impos- 
sible that  any  should  be  accepted  of  God  who  does  not 
think  as  you  do  on  these  points,  so  long,  of  course,  you  will 
esteem  a  rejection  of  your  views  to  be  a  rejection  of  Christ; 
nay,  the  worst  form  of  rejection,  worse,  you  say,  **thau 
common  infidelity ;  "  for  that  leaves  the  sinner  a  hope,  but 
this  "  shuts  the  last  door  upon  him."  When  such  things 
are  said  by  a  sane  man,  in  a  tone  of  apparent  sincerity  and 
sadness,  wc  can  only  express  our  amazement  at  the  extent 
of  human  infatuation,  and  appeal  from  the  fallible  judgment 
which  condenms  us,  to  that  high  tribunal  of  God  which 
cannot  err. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  say,  I  sympathize  with  you  in 
those  remarks  which  you  make,  in  deprecation  of  tlie  bitter 
language  which  is  sometimes  used  by  those  who  think  your 
favorite  doctrines  unscriptural.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
religious  views  of  conscientious  men  ought  always  to  be 
treated  as  things  sacred,  —  with  seriousness  and  tenderness. 
A  man's  religious  faith  is  his  most  precious  possession, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  I  feel  for  you  when 
you  say, — 

''  Our  highest  and  most  sacred  religious  joys,  our  richest 
Christian  experience,  spring  from  him  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood.  To 
a  spiritual  believer  nothing  is  so  precious  as  the  Savior. 
You  have  no  conception  of  this ;  but  you  may  know  that 
it  is  true,  froti^aartyrologies,  and  from  the  memoirs  of 
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evangelical  Christians  every  where,  and  in  all  times.  We 
know  that  you  verily  think  and  feel  that  you  ought  to  say 
what  you  believe  (or  disbelieve)  about  Christ,  but  vfepray 
you  to  consider  the  feelings  of  Christian  believers,  and,  if 
possible,  spare  them  the  pain  of  hearing  their  Redeemer 
degraded,  and  his  blood  of  atonement  counted  an  unholy 
thing.  O,  think,  when  you  are  inclined  to  write  and  speak 
bitter  things  about  Christ's  Godhead  and  atonement,  think, 
as  David  said,  when  he  was  tempted  to  indiscreet  words, 
*  If  I  say,  I  will  speak  thus,  behold,  I  should  offend 
against  the  generation  of  thy  children.' "     Ps.  Ixxiii.  15. 

This  is  properly  said.  I  am  sorry  for  whatever  occa- 
sion you  may  have  had  to  say  it.  But,  unhappily,  men 
are  so  taken  up  with  their  own  views  and  feelings,  that 
they  are  too  careless  of  doing  justice  to  others.  And  I 
solemnly  appeal  to  you,  whether  idc  have  not  cause  to  make 
a  similar  complaint.  Have  not  our  feelings  been  disre- 
garded and  outraged?  Is  not  obloquy  and  derision  cast 
on  our  most  holy  faith  and  dear  convictions?  We,  too, 
have  our  "  sacred  religious  joys  and  Christian  experience." 
We  have  our  worship  of  the  Infinite  and  Benevolent  Father, 
"  whose  love  and  compassion  toward  us  is  beyond  the 
highest  thought;  —  our  repentance  of  sin,  our  hope  of 
pardon,  our  efforts  to  overcome  evil,  our  expectations  of 
preserving  grace,  of  peace  and  support  in  death,"  and  of 
a  happy  immortality  in  heaven,  arc  all  founded  in  his  love 
and  grace.  To  us,  as  well  as  to  others,  he  has  sent  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  receive  and  honor  in  faith  and 
love,  holding  it  a  precious  and  unspeakable  privilege  to  bear 
his  name  and  look  for  his  appearing.  You  have  no  concep- 
tion of  this,  perhaps ;  for  you  recognize  no  experience  but 
your  own.     You  verily  think  and  feel  that  ^o«l  ^^xsl^v.  Va 
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Bligmatize  all  this  as  iufulelity,  degrading  Christ,  doing  him 
a  greater  injury  than  Saul  or  Judas,  trusting  in  our  own 
righteousness,  the  pride  of  reason,  &.c.  We  have  borne 
much  of  this ;  we  bear  much ;  our  professions  are  mocked, 
our  opinions  ridiculed  and  nicknamed,  and  our  most  sacred 
and  dearest  convictions  scoffed  at.  You  think  you  ought 
to  do  so,  yon  say ;  but  I  pray  you  consider  the  feelings  of 
Christian  believers,  and,  if  possible,  spare  them.  O,  think, 
when  you  «ire  inclined  to  write  and  speak  bitter  things, 
think,  as  David  did,  when  he  was  tempted  to  indiscreet 
words,  "  If  I  say,  I  will  speak  thus,  behold,  I  should  otfend 
against  the  generation  of  thy  children." 

You  found  your  plea  on  the  assertion,  that  "to  a  spiritual 
believer  in  Christ  nothing  is  so  precious  as  the  Savior." 
We  found  ours  on  this  —  that  to  a  true  child  of  God 
nothing  is  so  dear  and  precious  as  the  Father.  Precious 
and  dear  as  the  Savior  is,  we  dare  not  say  that  nothing  is 
so  dear,  so  long  as  we  know  that  the  Father  $cnt  the  Son 
to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world.  This  Father  is  nil  love,  as 
well  as  power  and  truth ;  and  no  words  can  utter  the 
fulness  of  that  reverence  and  affection  with  which  his  chil- 
dren would  fain  regard  and  serve  him.  Must  it  not  wound 
them,  think  you,  to  hear  any  thing  that  would  degrade  him 
from  his  supremacy?  that  would  cast  suspicion  on  his 
character?  that  would  detract  from  the  perfect  justice, 
the  immaculate  purity,  the  equal  and  impartial  love  of  the 
everlasting  Father  ?  Yet  what  are  we  condemned  to  hear  ? 
That  this  perfect  Being  brings  men  into  existence  con- 
demned already ;  under  his  wrath  and  curse ;  incapable  of 
all  good,  and  yet  expected  to  do  good ;  some  elected  out  of 
the  mass  and  saved ;  yet  to  be  saved  only  because  an  infi- 
nite ''  vicarious  sacrifice  "  has  satisfied  divine  justice ;  which 
sacrifice,  though  infinite,  yet  saves  but  a  small  portion  of 
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the  numberless  condemned.  All  this  is  said  of  the  Father, 
whom  we  adore.  Can  loving  children  hear  this  said  of  a 
Father,  and  not  feel  aggrieved  ?  Could  your  children  hear 
such  things  reported  of  you,  and  not  feel  aggrieved  ?  Yet 
such  things  do  we  hear  continually  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
We  know  that  you  verily  think  and  feel  that  you  ought  to 
say  what  you  believe  about  God  ;  but  we  pray  you  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  his  children,  and  spare  them  the  pain 
of  hearing  their  Father's  character  degraded.  Think  as 
David  did,  "  If  I  say,  I  will  speak  thus,  behold,  I  should 
offend  against  the  generation  of  thy  children." 

I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  expostulate  with  you  and  your 
brethren  on  this  point.  "  I  give  utterance  to  my  feelings 
in  a  solemn  and  affectionate  appeal."  My  feelings  are 
wounded  in  this  matter,  as  you  say  that  yours  have  been. 
And  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot  look  seriously  at  the  subject, 
in  the  light  in  which  I  have  placed  it,  without  perceiving 
that  we  have  on  our  part  quite  as  just  cause  for  sadness  and 
complaining  as  you  have  on  yours.  How  can  it  be  a  greater 
trial  to  you  to  find  a  Savior  "  degraded,"  as  you  express  it, 
by  being  placed  in  a  rank  below  that  of  Supreme  Divinity, 
than  it  must  be  to  us  to  find  a  Father  degraded  by  being 
placed,  in  point  of  character,  below  the  standard  of  common 
equity  and  morality? 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  give  a  moment's 
attention.  It  is  that  which  stands  first  in  your  "  solemn 
and  affectionate  appeal,"  and  relates  to  the  use  which  should 
be  made  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  I  say,  that  I  expected  something  a  little  differ- 
ent from  a  scholar,  and  a  man  who  had  once  been  honored 
with  election  to  a  professor's  chair  in  a  distinguished  sem- 
inary. In  your  whole  discourse,  you  professedly  appeal  to 
29* 
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tlie  feelings,  and  not  to  argument  •  This  is  very  well. 
But  an  appeal  to  feeling  on  a  question  of  facts  in  criiin'sm 
is  not  very  well.  And  consequently  you  have  addressed  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  uninformed.  I  think  tiiis 
may  be  complained  of.  You  say,  "  In  order  to  disprove 
these  truths,  you  are  obliged  to  pronounce  many  passages 
of  i^cripturc  to  be  *  interpolated*  and  '  sjmrious  tcit.^.''* 
Not  exactly  so.  Tiic  fact  is  this;  —  we  find  that  the 
learned  critics  —  Trinitarian  and  Orthodox  critics,  as 
you  know  —  have  "pronounced"  that  certain  texts  arc 
interpolations,  and  spurious ;  and  therefore,  as  honest  men, 
we  say  they  arc  to  be  left  out  of  the  argument.  That  is 
all.  I  ask  you,  on  your  conscience,  whether,  as  honest  ineu, 
we  could  quote  or  obey  as  Scripture  what  has  been  proved 
to  be  not  Scripture  ?  If  we  did,  should  we  not  be  accessory 
to  fraud,  impo.sition,  and  deception?  And  are  we  to  be 
blamed,  arc  we  to  be  Routed  at,  are  we  to  be  cried  down 
before  the  Christian  world,  in  solemn  denunciation  and 
awful  tones  of  warning,  because  we  cling  to  the  true  word, 
and  will  not  allow  its  corruptions?  Sir,  we  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  such  treatment.  And  I  confess  that  I  am 
amazed  and  grieved  beyond  expression,  at  finding  a  man 
like  you  vindicating,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  upliolding  of 
passages  as  part  of  the  Bible  which  you  know  arc  uo  part 
of  it.  I  thank  God  devoutly  that  I  have  too  much  conti- 
dence  in  his  word  to  believe  that  it  needs  tlic  support  of 
such  equivocal  policy. 

I  think,  also,  you  must  be  aware  that  you  give  too  much 
the    impression   that  our  whole   scriptural    arguinent  lies 

*  **  It  may  be  said,  Why  not  meet  them  with  arjrnment .'  Thi» 
has  been  done.  My  wish  now  is,  to  give  ulteranee  to  my  feelings  in 
a  solemn  and  affectionate  appeal." 
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'*  wholly  or  chiefly "  in  these  passages ;  whereas,  as  you 
well  know,  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  it  covers  a  much 
wider  ground ;  so  that,  as  you  are  aware,  many  excellent 
men,  arguing  from  the  English  Bible  just  as  it  is,  have  yet 
maintained  the  Unitarian  doctrine. 

Before  I  close,  there  is  another  topic  to  which  I  must 
advert.  True  to  your  purpose  of  addressing  only  the  feel- 
ings, you  make  an  appeal  on  the  subject  of "  the  dreadful 
consequences  hereafter"  which  must  follow,  if  we  withhold 
our  assent  to  your  Orthodox  doctrines.  I  hardly  know  how 
this  sort  of  thing  should  be  received.  That  it  may  produce 
an  eflect  on  some  minds,  is  not  unlikely,  for  it  is  solemn 
and  persona],  and  some  minds  are  timid.  But  that  in  sober 
earnest  a  man  should  write  such  a  passage,  and  not  per- 
ceive that  there  is  another  side  to  the  subject,  which  ought 
to  restrain  his  rash  hand,  is  almost  inconceivable.  How- 
ever, you  have  done  it,  and  I  dare  say  have  done  it  in 
simplicity  and  good  faith.  Let  it  have  its  effect.  But 
suffer  me,  in  the  same  simplicity  and  good  faith,  to  suggest 
to  you,  that  if,  after  all,  (which  you  cannot  deny  to  be  pos- 
sible—  which  you  even  intimate  to  be  possible,)  you  should 
prove  to  be  wrong,  and  we  to  be  right,  then  you  have  rashly 
subjected  yourself  to  solemn  accountability,  by  your  over 
confidence  and  dogmatism,  both  in  the  statement  of  our 
opinions,  and  in  your  treatment  of  those  who  dissent. 

Let  me  seriously  ask  your  attention  to  this;  to  which 
I  would  not  have  presumed  to  call  it,  except  it  were  thus 
made  necessary.  The  case  is  this:  Two  bodies  of  men, 
equally  sincere  in  their  purposes,  have  come  to  different 
opinions  on  certain  great  religious  matters.  They  appear 
at  the  judgment-seat.  Those  who  are  found  to  have  erred, 
according  to  you,  are  without  hope,  and  are  to  be  cast  off 
from  the  divine  love.     About  this  you  express  no   doabt 
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whatever.  You  take  it  for  granted  that  these  wretches  will 
be  the  Unitarians,  and  lience  your  concern  and  your  awfal 
admonition.  But  suppose  it  should  be  otherwise ;  suppose 
the  Orthodox  shall  be  found  to  be  wrong.  Do  you  not  sec 
that,  on  that  supposition,  we  have  as  solemn  ground  for 
addressing  an  atimonition  to  you  ?  You  have  uttered  your 
own  rondeninati«>n.  For  where  shall  you  appear  at  that 
day,  if,  as  we  conscientiously  think,  the  doctrines  you  love 
are  deeply  injurious  to  God  the  Father,  being  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  glorious  character,  and  tending  to  detract 
from  liis  glory,  and  to  elevate  another  above  him  in  the 
affections  of  his  children '?  Suppose  it  should  appear  that 
you  had  all  along  erred,  and  by  your  favorite  doctrines,  so 
pertinaciously  held,  and  with  such  a  tone  of  spiritual  supe 
riority,  had  been  injurious  to  the  divine  economy  of  grace. 
Then,  according  to  the  principles  of  your  sermon,  none 
of  your  sincerity,  and  hearty  devoted ness,  and  strong  faith, 
would  avail  you  ;  but  your  mi.stake  would  be  your  everlasting 
ruin.  This  is  what  you  say  of  us ;  and  the  saying  recoils 
on  yourselves.  Blessed  be  God,  we  cannot  take  this  ticw 
of  the  divine  equity.  We  believe  that  God  accepts  those 
who  love  and  serve  him,  notwithstanding  they  may  happen 
to  misunderstand  some  portions  of  the  mysteries  of  his 
kingdom.  And  I  pray  that  you  may  have  the  comfort 
to  see  this,  before  your  eyes  are  opened  to  it  at  the  last 
great  day. 

Allow  me  to  add,  in  response  to  your  glowing  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  that  the  Unitarian  preachers  may  become 
preachers  of  Calvinism,  that  I  could  wish  no  higher  or 
better  joy  to  you  in  return,  than  that  you  and  your  brethren 
may  become  preachers  of  Unitarianism.  I  have  known 
some  who  have  made  the  change ;  —  men  educated  in  the 
bosom  of  old  PutitAnism;  who  drank  in  her  milk  from  their 
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»yhood ;  who  preached  acceptably  and  honorably  in  Ortho- 
►X  pulpits ;  who  have  been  led,  by  the  devoted  study  of 
e  Scriptures,  and  much  thinking  and  prayer,  to  leave  all 
at  holy  body,  and  devote  themselves  to  what  seemed  a 
uer,  juster,  happier  form  of  Christian  doctrine.  You 
3uld  smile  at  my  simplicity  if  I  were  to  express  a  hope 
at  you  might  enjoy  the  same  privilege  and  happiness, 
ertainly  I  will  not  seem  to  insult  you  by  intimating  such 
change  to  be  possible.     God  give  you  peace  and  salvation 

the  service  you  have  chosen !  But  I  do  hope,  pray,  and 
:pect,  that  others  besides  those  I  have  named  will  come 

the  true  light,  and  preach  the  supremacy  and  love  of  the 
ather  who  sent  his  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
hey  would  **  bring  the  long  and  painful  experience  of 
ror  to  assist  them  in  defending  the  truth ;  "  and  would 
J  "  welcomed  into  the  company  of  the  believers  and 
eachcrs "  of  the  one  God  and  the  one  Mediator 
3TWEEN  God  and  man. 

I  subscribe  myself  your  brother  in  Christ, 

A  Unitarian. 


IF 

^B 

b 
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Maximus  vcro  stiidiorum  fructus  cstt,  et  velut  prxmium  quoddam 
omplusimum  longt  laboris,  ex  tempore  diceruU  faeKltae. 

QUIRCT. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  this  little  work  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry,  or  who  have  just  en- 
tered it,  to  a  mode  of  preaching  which  the  writer  thinks  has  been 
too  much  discountenanced  and  despised ;  but  which,  under  proper 
restrictions,  he  is  persuaded,  may  add  greatly  to  the  opportunities 
of  ministerial  usefulness.  The  subject  has  hardly  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  from  writers  on  the  pastoral  office,  who  have 
usually  devoted  to  it  but  a  few  sentences,  which  offer  little  en- 
couragement, and  afford  no  aid.  Burnet  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Pastoral  Care,  and  Fenelon  in  his  dialogues  on  Eloquence,  have 
treated  it  more  at  large,  but  still  very  cursorily.  To  their  argu- 
ments and  their  authority,  which  are  of  great  weight,  I  refer  the 
more,  distinctly  here,  because  I  have  not  quoted  them  so  much  at 
large  as  I  intended  when  I  wrote  the.  beginning  of  the  second 
chapter.  Besides  these,  the  remarks  of  Quinctilian,  x.  7,  on  the 
subject  of  speaking  ex  tempore,  which  are  full  of  his  usual  good 
sense,  may  be  very  profitably  consulted. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  state  fully  and  fairly  the  advantages 
which  attend  this  mode  of  address  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  guard  against  the  dangers  and  abuses  to  wliich  it  is  con- 
fessedly liable.  How  far  I  may  have  succeeded,  it  is  not  for  mc 
to  determine.  It  would  be  sometliing  to  persuade  but  one  to  add 
this  to  his  other  talents  for  doing  good  in  the  church.  Even  the 
attempt  to  do  it,  tliough  unsuccessful,  would  not  be  witliout  its 
reward,  since  it  could  not  be  fairly  made  without  a  most  salutary 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  do  I  mean  by  any  thing  I  have  said 
to  intimate,  that  every  man  is  capable  of  becoming  an  accom^lS&VksA 
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prcaclier  in  this  niofle,  or  that  ever}'  one  may  succeed  as  ^vrll  in 
this  as  in  tlie  ordinary  niodo.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  tilonU*  of 
inon,  and  to  some  tliis  may  be  peculiarly  unsuitcd.  Yet  this  is  no 
gt)od  rua.son  wliy  any  should  decline  tlie  attempt,  since  it  is  nnly 
by  niakiuLj  the  attempt  that  tlicy  can  determine  whether  or  not 
success  is  witliin  tlieir  power. 

There  is  at  least  one  consequence  likely  to  result  from  the  study 
of  this  art  and  the  attempt  to  practise  it,  which  would  alone  be  a 
sulficient  reason  for  urgin^r  it  earnestly.  I  mcaii,iti3  probable  rtfoct 
in  breakin;:^  up  the  constrained,  fonnal,  scholastic  mode  of  address, 
which  follows  the  student  from  his  college  duties,  and  keeps  him 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  hearts  of  liis  fellow-men.  This* 
would  be  ellected  by  his  learning  to  speak  from  his  feelings,  rjtiicr 
than  from  the  critical  rules  of  a  book.  His  address  would  be  more 
natural,  and  consequtmtly  better  adapted  to  cliective  preaching. 

IJosTON,  Jiinuartf,  lt:*21. 


To  tlie  third  edition  have  been  added  several  notes,  and  a  few 
pam graphs  in  the  tliird  chapter. 


Camjikidge,  yocrmbcr^  1830. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


ADVANTAGES    OP    EXTEMPORANEOUS    PREACHING. 


It  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  some  classes  of  Chris- 
tians do  not  tolerate  the  preaching  of  a  written  discourse, 
others  have  an  equal  prejudice  against  all  sermons  which 
have  not  been  carefully  precomposed.  Among  the  latter  are 
to  be  found  those  who  favor  an  educated  ministry,  and  whose 
preachers  are  valued  for  their  cultivated  minds  and  extensive 
knowledge.  The  former  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who 
disparage  learning  as  a  qualification  for  a  Christian  teacher, 
and  whose  ministers  are  consequently  not  accustomed  to  ex- 
act mental  discipline,  nor  familiar  with  the  best  models  of 
thinking  and  writing.  It  might  seem,  at  first  view,  that  the 
least  cultivated  would  require  the  greatest  previous  prepara- 
tion, in  order  profitably  to  address  their  fellow-men,  and  that 
the  best  informed  and  most  accustomed  to  study  might  be  best 
trusted  to  speak  without  the  labor  of  written  composition. 
That  it  has  been  thought  otherwise,  is  probably  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  solicitude  for  literary  exaAUvefl^  ^acA. 
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elegance  of  style,  which  becomes  a  habit  in  the  taste  of  stu- 
dious men,  and  renders  all  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  offen- 
sive. He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  read  and  admire  the 
finest  models  of  composition  in  various  languages,  and  to 
dwell  on  those  niceties  of  method  and  expression  which  form 
so  large  a  part  of  the  charm  of  literary  works,  acquires  a 
critical  delicacy  of  taste,  which  renders  him  fastidiously 
sensitive  to  those  crudities  and  roughnesses  of  speech  which 
almost  necessarily  attend  an  extemporaneous  style.  He  is 
apt  to  exaggerate  their  importance,  and  to  imagine  that  no 
excellences  of  another  kind  can  atone  for  them.  He  there- 
fore protects  himself  by  the  toil  of  previous  composition, 
and  ventures  not  a  sentence  which  he  has  not  leisurely 
weighed  and  measured.  An  audience  also,  composed  of 
reading  people,  or  accustomed  to  the  exactness  of  written 
composition  in  the  pulpit,  acquires  something  of  the  saine 
taste,  and  is  easily  olfcnded  at  the  occasional  ]iomcline.ss  of 
diction  and  looseness  of  method  which  occur  in  extempora- 
neous speaking ;  whereas  those  preachers  and  hearers,  whose 
education  and  habits  of  mind  have  been  different,  know 
nothing  of  this  taste,  and  are  insensible  to  tlicse  blemishes; 
and,  if  there  be  only  a  iluent  outpouring  of  words,  accompa- 
nied by  a  manner  which  evinces  earnestness  and  sincerity, 
arc  pleased  and  satisfied. 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  this  prejudice  of  taste  has 
been  suffered  to  produce  this  effect  in  no  profession  but  that 
of  the  ministry.  The  most  fastidious  taste  never  carries  a 
written  speech  to  the  bar  or  into  the  senate.  The  very  man 
who  dares  not  ascend  the  pulpit  without  a  sermon  diligently 
arranged,  and  filled  out  to  the  smallest  word,  if  he  had  gone 
into  the  profession  of  the  law,  would,  at  the  same  age  and 
with  no  greater  advantages,  address  the  bench  and  the  jury 
in  language  altogether  unprexneditated.    Instances  are  not 
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wanting  in  which  the  minister,  who  imagined  it  impossible 
to  put  ten  sentences  together  in  the  pulpit,  has  found  him- 
self able,  on  changing  his  profession,  to  speak  fluently  for 
an  hour. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  to  speak  ex  tempore  is  easier  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  legislature,  than  in  the  pulpit.  Our  associa- 
tions with  this  place  are  of  so  sacred  a  character,  that  our 
faculties  do  not  readily  play  there  with  their  accustomed  free- 
dom. There  is  an  awe  upon  our  feelings  which  constrains 
us.  A  sense,  too,  of  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the 
station,  and  of  the  momentous  consequences  depending  on 
the  influence  he  may  there  exert,  has  a  tendency  to  oppress 
and  embarrass  the  conscientious  man,  who  feels  it  as  he 
ought.  There  is  also,  in  the  other  cases,  an  immediate  end 
to  be  attained,  which  produces  a  powerful  immediate  excite- 
ment, —  an  excitement  incre^ed  by  the  presence  of  those 
who  are  speaking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and 
in  assailing  or  answering  whom  the  embarrassment  of  the 
place  is  lost  in  the  interest  of  the  argument ;  whereas  in  the 
pulpit  there  is  none  to  assault,  and  none  to  refute;  the 
preacher  has  the  fleld  entirely  to  himself,  and  this  is  sufli- 
ciently  dismaying.  The  ardor  and  self-oblivion  which  present 
debate  occasions  do  not  exist ;  and  the  solemn  stillness  and 
fixed  gaze  of  a  waiting  multitude  serve  rather  to  appal  and 
abash  the  solitary  speaker,  than  to  bring  the  subject  forcibly 
to  his  mind,  or  cause  his  attention  to  be  absorbed  in  it. 
Thus  every  external  circumstance  is  unpropitious,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  relief  has  been  sought  in  the  use  of  man- 
uscripts. 

But  still,  these  difficulties,  and  others  which  I  shall  have 

occasion  to  mention  in  another  place,  are  by  no  means  such 

as  to  raise  that  insuperable  obstacle  which  many  suppose. 

They  may  all  be  overcome  by  resolution  and  ^etaevex^Sks;^. 

30* 
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As  regards  merely  the  use  of  unpremeditated  language,  it  is 
far  from  being  a  dilTicult  attainment.  A  writer,  whose  op- 
portunities of  observation  give  weight  to  his  opinion,  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  style  of  the  younger  Pitt,  "  This  profuse 
and  interminable  flow  of  words  is  not  in  itself  citlier  a  rare 
or  remarkable  endowment.  It  is  wholly  a  thing  of  habit,  and 
is  exercised  by  every  village  lawyer  with  various  dcgrcea 
of  power  and  grace."  *  If  there  be  circumstances  which 
render  the  habit  more  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  the  preach- 
er, they  are  still  such  as  maybe  surmounted;  and  it  may  be 
made  plain,  I  think,  that  the  advantages  which  he  may  thus 
insure  to  himself  are  so  many  and  so  great,  as  to  ofier  the 
strongest  inducement  to  make  the  attempt. 

That  these  advantages  are  real  and  substantia],  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  habit  of  public  orators  in  other  pro- 
fessions, and  from  the  etfects  which  they  are  known  to  pro- 
duce. There  is  more  natural  warmth  in  the  declamation, 
more  earnestness  in  the  address,  greater  animation  in  the 
manner,  more  of  the  lighting  up  of  the  soul  in  the  counte- 
nance and  whole  mien,  more  freedom  and  meaning  in  the 
gesture;  the  eye  speaks,  and  the  fingers  speak;  and  when 
the  orator  is  so  excited  as  to  forget  every  thing  but  the  mat- 
ter on  which  his  mind  and  feelings  are  acting,  the  whole 
body  is  alFected,  and  helps  to  propagate  his  emotions  to  tlie 
hearer.  Amidst  all  the  exaggerated  coloring  of  Patrick 
Henry's  biographer,  there  is  doubtless  enough  that  is  true 
to  prove  a  power  in  the  spontaneous  energy  of  an  excited 
speaker,  superior  in  its  effects  to  any  thing  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  writing.  Something  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
witnessed  by  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  or  the  chambers  of  legislation.     And 

*  Europe,  &c.,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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this  not  only  in  the  instances  of  the  most  highly  eloquent, 
but  inferior  men  are  found  thus  to  excite  attention  and  pro- 
duce effects  which  they  never  could  have  done  by  their  pens. 
In  deliberative  assemblies,  in  senates  and  parliaments,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  speaking  is  necessarily  unpremeditated; 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  is  always  so ;  for  it  is  elicited  by 
the  growing  heat  of  debate ;  it  is  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  the  mind  in  the  conflict  of  opinion.  Chatham's 
speeches  were  not  written,  nor  those  of  Fox,  nor  that  of 
Ames  on  the  British  treaty.  They  were,  so  far  as  regards 
their  language  and  ornaments,  the  effusions  of  the  moment, 
and  derived  from  their  freshness  a  power  which  no  study 
could  impart.  Among  the  orations  of  Cicero,  which  are 
said  to  have  made  the  greatest  impression,  and  to  have  best 
accomplished  the  orator's  design,  are  those  delivered  on  un- 
expected emergencies,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
previous  preparation.  Such  were  his  first  invective  against 
Catiline,  and  the  speech  which  stilled  the  disturbances  at 
the  theatre.  In  all  these  cases,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  advantage  which  the  orators  enjoyed  in  their  ability  to 
make  use  of  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  unchilled  by 
the  formality  of  studied  preparation.  Although  possibly 
guilty  of  many  rhetorical  and  logical  faults^  yet  these  would 
be  unobserved  in  the  fervent  and  impassioned  torrent  which 
bore  away  the  minds  of  the  delighted  auditors. 

It  is  doubtless  very  true  that  a  man  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion, accustomed  deliberately  to  weigh  every  expression  and 
analyze  every  sentence,  and  to  be  influenced  by  nothing 
which  does  not  bear  the  test  of  the  severest  examination, 
may  be  most  impressed  by  the  quiet,  unpretending  reading 
of  a  well-digested  essay  or  dissertation.  To  some  men  the 
concisest  statement  of  a  subject,  with  nothing  to  adorn  the 
naked  skeleton  of  tliought,  is  most  forcible.     They  are  evevsL 
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impatient  of  any  attempt  to  assist  its  effect  by  fine  writing, 
bv  empli:isis,  tone,  or  j^esture.  They  are  like  the  matliema- 
tician,  wlio  read  the  Paradise  Lost  without  pleasure,  because 
ho  could  not  see  that  it  proved  any  thin^.  But  we  are  not 
to  judtre  from  the  taste  of  such  men  of  what  is  suitable  to 
alV'M-t  the  lunjority.  Tlie  muhitude  are  not  mere  thinkers 
or  *rrr;it  readers.  From  thtMr  necessary  liabits  they  are 
incapabh'  of  folio  win  i^  a  lonj;  discussion,  except  it  be  made 
inviting  by  the  circumstances  attending;  it,  or  tbe  manner 
of  conductinir  it.  Their  attention  must  be  roused  and 
maintained  by  some  external  application.     To  them 

"  Arti«m  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learn«;d  than  tlieir  cars." 

Tt  is  a  jrreat  fault  with  intellectual  men,  that  they  do  not 
make  suflicient  allowance  for  the  different  modes  of  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  mind  in  men  nf  other  pursuits.  It  is  one 
of  the  infelicities  of  education  at  a  university,  that  a  man  is 
tliere  trained  in  a  fictitious  scene,  w-lierc  there  are  interests, 
associations,  fcelinjrs,  exceedingly  diverse  from  what  prevail 
in  the  society  of  the  world,  and  where  he  becomes  so  far 
separated  from  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  other  men,  as 
to  need  to  actpiire  a  new  knowledge  of  them,  before  ho 
knows  how  to  wldress  them.  When  a  young  mail  leave.'f 
the  seclusion  of  a  student's  life  to  preach  to  his  fellow-men, 
he  is  likely  to  speak  to  them  as  if  they  were  scholars.  He 
imagines  them  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  niceties  of 
method  and  style,  and  of  being  affected  by  the  same  sort  of 
sentiment,  illustration,  and  cool  remark,  which  affects  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  the  dumb  and 
lifeless  pages  of  a  book.  He  therefore  talks  to  them  calm- 
ly, is  more  anxious  for  correctness  than  impression,  fears  to 
make  more  noise  or  to  liave  more  motion  than  the  rery 
letters  on  his  manuscript ;  addressing  himself,  as  ho  thinks, 
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to  the  intellectual  part  of  man  ;  but  he  forgets  that  the  in- 
tellectual man  is  not  very  easy  of  access,  and  must  be 
approached  through  the  senses,  and  affections,  and  imagi- 
nation. 

There  was  a  class  of  rhetoricians  and  orators  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  were  famous  for  having  made  the 
same  mistake.  They  would  do  every  thing  by  a  fixed  and 
almost  mechanical  rule,  by  calculation  and  measurement 
Their  sentences  were  measured,  their  gestures  were  meas- 
ured, their  tones  were  measured;  and  they  framed  canons 
of  judgment  and  taste,  by  which  it  was  pronounced  an 
affront  on  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  to  assail  him  with 
epithets,  and  exclamations,  and  varied  tones,  and  emphatic 
gesture.  They, censured  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of 
Cicero  as  "  tumid  and  exuberant"  —  inflatus  et  tumens,  nee 
satis  pressus,  supra  modum  exult ans  et  super jlucns,*  They 
cultivated  a  more  guarded  and  concise  style,  which  might 
indeed  please  the  critic  or  the  scholar,  but  was  wholly  un- 
fitted to  instruct  or  move  a  promiscuous  audience ;  as  was  said 
of  one  of  them,  Oratio  —  doctis  et  attente  audientibus  erat 
illustris ;  a  multitudine  autem  et  a  forOy  cui  nata  eloquentia 
est,  dcvorahatur.  The  taste  of  the  multitude  prevailed,  and 
Cicero  was  the  admiration  of  the  people,  while  those  wha 
pruned  themselves  by  a  more  rigid  and  philosophical  law, 
"  Coldly  correct  and  critically  dull," 

*'  were  frequently  deserted  by  the  audience  in  the  midst  of 
their  harangues."  t 

We  may  learn  something  from  this.  There  is  one  mode 
of  address  for  books  and  for  classical  readers,  and  another 
for  the  mass  of  men,  who  judge  by  the  eye  and  ear,  by  the 
fancy  and  feelings,  and  know  little  of  rules  of  art  or  of  an 

♦  Tac.  de  OratoribuB  Dial.  c.  18. 

/  MiddJeton's  Life  of  Ciccto^  Vu.^KlA. 
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educated  taste.  Iloiice  it  is  that  many  of  those  preachers 
who  liave  become  the  classics  of  a  country,  have  been  un- 
attractive to  the  multitude,  who  liave  deserted  their  ]>olished 
and  careful  composition  for  the  more  unrer^trained  and 
rousing  declamation  of  another  class.  The  singular  suc- 
cess of  Chalmers  seems  to  be  in  a  considerable  mcassiire 
owing  to  his  attention  to  this  fact.  He  has  abandoned  llie 
pure  and  measured  stylo,  and  adopted  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  gaudy,  pompous,  and  colloquial,  otFcnyive  to 
the  ears  of  literary  men,  but  highly  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  less  biased  by  the  authority  of  a  standard  taste  and 
established  models.  AVe  need  not  go  to  the  extreme  of 
Chalmers  —  for  there  is  no  necessity  for  inaccuracy,  bom- 
bast, or  false  taste  —  but  we  should  doubtless  gain  by  adopt- 
ing his  principle.  The  object  is,  to  address  men  according 
to  their  actual  character,  and  in  that  mode  in  which  their 
habits  of  mind  may  render  them  most  accessible.  As  but 
few  are  thinkers  or  readers,  a  congregation  is  not  to  be 
addresseil  as  such ;  but,  their  modes  of  life  being  remem- 
bered, constant  regard  must  be  had  to  their  need  of  exter- 
n;d  attraction.  This  is  most  easily  done  by  the  familiarity 
and  directness  of  extemporaneous  address;  for  which  reason 
this  mode  of  preaching  has  peculiar  advantages  in  its 
adaptation  to  their  situation  and  wants. 

The  truth  is,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the 
thought,  the  profoundness  of  tlie  argument,  the  exactness 
of  the  arrangement,  the  choiccness  of  the  language,  wliich 
interest  and  chain  the  attention  of  even  those  educated 
hearers  who  are  able  to  appreciate  them  all.  They  are  as 
likely  to  sleep  through  the  whole  as  others.  They  can  find 
all  these  qualities  in  much  higher  perfection  in  their  libra- 
ries; they  do  not  seek  these  only  at  church.  And  as  to 
the  large  mass  o{  \\\e  ^oo^le,  tUey   are  to  them  hidden 
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things,  of  which  they  discern  nothing.  It  is  not  these  so 
much  as  the  attraction  of  an  earnest  manner,  which  arrests 
the  attention  and  makes  instruction  welcome.  Every  day's 
observation  may  show  us,  that  he  who  has  this  manner 
will  retain  the  attention  of  even  an  intellectual  man  with 
common-place  thoughts,  while,  with  a  different  manner,  he 
would  render  tedious  the  most  novel  and  ingenious  disqui- 
sitions. Let  an  indifferent  reader  take  into  the  pulpit  a 
sermon  of  Barrow  or  Butler,  and  all  its  excellence  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence  would  not  save  it  from  being  accounted 
tedious;  while  an  empty  declaimer  shall  collect  crowds  to 
hang  upon  his  lips  in  raptures.  And  this  manner,  which  is 
so  attractive,  is  not  the  studied,  artificial  enunciation  of  the 
rhetorician's  school,  but  the  free,  flowing,  animated  utter- 
ance, which  seems  to  come  from  the  impulse  of  the  subject; 
which  may  be  full  of  faults,  yet  masters  the  attention  by  its 
nature  and  sincerity.  This  is  precisely  the  manner  of  the 
extemporaneous  speaker — in  whom  the  countenance  reflects 
the  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  this  tone  of  voice  is  tuned  to 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  rising  and  falling  with  the  subject, 
as  in  conversation,  without  the  regular  and  harmonious 
modulation  of  the  practised  reader. 

In  making  these  and  similar  remarks,  it  is  true  that  I  am 
thinking  of  the  best  extemporaneous  speakers,  and  that  all 
cannot  be  such.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  cannot  be  excellent  readers ;  that  those  who 
speak  ill,  would  probably  read  still  worse ;  and  that  there- 
fore those  who  can  attain  to  no  eminence  as  speakers,  do 
not  on  that  account  fail  of  the  advantages  of  which  I  speak, 
since  they  escape  at  least  the  unnatural  monotony  of  bad 
reading;  than  which  nothing  is  more  earnestly  to  be 
avoided. 

Every  man  utters  himself  with  greater  animatloa  ^s^d 
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truer  emphasis  in  speaking  than  he  docs,  or  perhaps  can  do, 
in  reading.  Hence  it  happens  that  we  can  listen  longer  to 
a  tolerable  speaker  than  to  a  good  reader.  There  is  an  un- 
describable  something  in  the  natural  tones  of  him  who  id 
expressing  earnestly  his  present  thoughts,  altogether  foreign 
from  the  drowsy  uniformity  of  the  man  that  reads.  I  once 
heard  it  well  observed,  that  the  least  animated  mode  of 
comnnmicating  thoughts  to  others  is  the  reading  from  a 
b(X)k  the  composition  of  another :  the  next  in  order  is  the 
reading  one's  own  composition ;  the  next  is  delivering  one'? 
own  composition  mcnwn'tcr ;  and  the  most  animated  of  all 
is  the  uttering  one's  own  thoughts  as  they  rise  fresh  in  his 
mind.  Very  few  can  give  the  spirit  to  another's  writings 
which  they  communicate  to  their  own,  or  can  read  their 
own  with  the  spirit  with  which  they  spontaneously  express 
themselves.  We  have  all  witnessed  this  in  conversation, 
when  we  have  listened  with  interest  to  long  harangues  from 
persons  who  tire  us  at  once  if  they  begin  to  read.  It  is 
verified  at  the  bar  and  in  the  legi.^lature,  where  orators 
maintain  the  unllagging  attention  of  hearers  for  a  long 
period,  when  they  could  not  have  read  the  same  speech 
without  producing  intolerable  fatigue.  It  is  C(}uaHy  verified 
in  the  history  of  the  pulpit ;  for  tho.se  who  are  acdustomed 
to  the  reading  of  sermons  arc  for  the  most  part  impatient 
even  of  able  discourses,  when  they  extend  beyond  the  half 
hour's  length;  while  very  indifferent  extemporaneous  preach- 
ers are  listened  to  with  unabated  attention  for  a  full  hour. 
In  the  former  case,  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  of  tone,  and 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  inseparable 
from  the  manner  of  a  reader,  from  which  the  speaker  re- 
mains longer  free.  This  difference  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, and  was  acted  upon  by  Cecil,  whose  success  as  a 
preacher  gives  bim  oi  tv^bi  to  be  heard,  when  he  advised 
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young  preachers  to  "  limit  a  written  sermon  to  half  an  hour, 
and  one  from  notes  to  forty  minutes."  *  For  the  same 
reason y  those  preachers  whose  reading  comes  nearest  to 
speaking,  are  universally  more  interesting  than  others. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  attractiveness  in  this 
mode  of  preaching  which  gives  it  peculiar  advantages.  He 
imparts  greater  interest  to  what  he  says,  who  is  governed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  than  he  who  speaks  by  rule. 
When  he  feels  the  subject,  his  voice  and  gesture  correspond 
to  that  feeling,  and  communicate  it  to  others  as  it  can  be 
done  in  no  other  way.  Though  he  possess  but  indifferent 
talents,  yet  if  he  utter  himself  with  sincerity  and  feeling,  it 
is  far  pleasanter  than  to  listen  to  his  cold  reading  of 
what  he  wrote  perhaps  with  little  excitement,  and  delivers 
with  less. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  interest  which  attends  an  extem- 
poraneous delivery,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
into  a  general  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode 
with  those  of  reading  and  of  reciting  from  memory.  Each 
has  prevailed  in  diiferent  places  and  at  different  periods,  and 
each  undoubtedly  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself  These  are  well  though  briefly  stated  in  the 
excellent  article  on  Elocution  in  Rees's  Cyclopjedia,  to 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer,  as  worthy  attentive  peru- 
sal, f  The  question  at  large  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss. 
If  I  should,  I  could  hardly  hope  to  satisfy  either  others  or 
myself  The  almost  universal  custom  of  reading  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  where  recitation  from  memory  is  scarcely 
known,  and  extemporaneous  speaking  is  practised  by  very 

*  Cecil's  Remains  —  a  delightful  little  book, 
t  See  also  Bridge's  Christian  Ministry,  part  iv.  ch.  5,  sec.  2, — 
a  work  first  published  in  1829. 
31 
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few  except  the  illiterate,  forbids  any  thing  like  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  observation.  In  order  to  institute  a  jnst  com- 
parison, one  should  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
watcliing  the  success  of  each  mode,  and  of  knowing  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  was  tried.  For  in  the 
inquiry,  whicii  is  to  be  preferred  in  tlie  pulpit,  we  umst 
consider,  not  which  has  most  excellences  when  it  is  found 
in  perfection,  but  which  has  excellences  attainable  by  the 
largest  number  of  preachers  j  not  which  is  first  in  theory  or 
n)()^t  beautiful  as  an  art,  but  which  has  been,  and  is  likely 
to  be,  most  successful  in  practice.  These  are  questions  not 
easily  answered.  Each  mode  has  its  advocates  and  itsoppt)- 
nents.  In  the  English  church  there  is  nothing  but  reading, 
and  we  hear  from  every  quarter  complaints  of  it.  In  Scot- 
land, the  custom  of  recitation  prevails;  but  multitudes  besides 
Dr.  Campbell  *  condenm  it.  In  mnny  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  no  method  is  known,  but  that  of  a  brief  prepara- 
tion and  unpremeditated  language;  but  that  it  should  be 
universally  approved  by  those  who  use  it,  is  more  than  ive 
can  suppose. 

The  truth  is,  that  either  method  may  fail  in  the  hands  of 
incompetent  or  indolent  men,  and  either  may  be  thought  to 
succeed,  by  those  whose  taste  or  prejudices  are  obstinate  in 
its  favor.  All  that  I  contend  for,  in  advocating  unwritten 
discourse,  is,  that  this  method  claims  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  others  in  some  of  the  most  important  particulars. 
That  the  others  have  their  own  advantages,  I  do  not  deny, 
nor  that  this  is  subject  to  disadvantages  from  which  they 
are  free.  But  whatever  tlicse  may  be,  I  hq)e  to  show  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  a  remedy;  that  they  are  not  greater 
than  those  which  attend  other  modes;  that  they  are  balanced 

*  See  h\B  fowillv  Lecture  on  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
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by  equal  advantages ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  art  deserves  to 
be  cultivated  by  all  who  would  do  their  utmost  to  render 
their  ministry  useful.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  preacher  should  confine  himself  to  either  mode.  It 
might  be  most  beneficial  to  cultivate  and  practise  all.  By 
this  means,  he  might  impart  something  of  the  advantages 
of  each  to  each,  and  correct  the  faults  of  all  by  mingling 
them  with  the  excellences  of  all.  He  would  learn  to  read 
with  more  of  the  natural  accent  of  the  speaker,  and  to 
speak  with  more  of  the  precision  of  the  writer. 

The  remarks  already  made  have  been  designed  to  point 
out  some  of  the  general  advantages  attending  the  use  of 
unprepared  language.  Some  others  remain  to  be  noticed, 
which  have  more  particular  reference  to  the  preacher  indi- 
vidually. 

It  is  no  unimportant  consideration  to  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  that  this  is  a  talent  held  in  high  estimation  among 
men,  and  that  it  gives  additional  influence  to  him  who  pos- 
sesses it.  It  is  thought  to  argue  capacity  and  greatness  of 
mind.  Fluency  of  language  passes  with  many,  and  those 
not  always  the  vulgar,  for  affluence  of  thought ;  and  never 
to  be  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate inexhaustible  knowledge.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  tny  one  accustomed  to  notice  the  judgments  . 
which  are  passed  upon  men,  how  much  reputation  and 
consequent  influence  are  acquired  by  the  power  of  speaking 
readily  and  boldly,  without  any  other  considerable  talent, 
and  with  very  indifferent  acquisitions;  and  how  a  man  of 
real  talents,  learning,  and  worth,  has  frequently  sunk  below 
his  proper  level,  from  a  mere  awkwardness  and  embarrass- 
ment in  speaking  without  preparation.  So  that  it  is  not 
simply  superstition  which  leads  so  many  to  refuse  the  name 
of  preaching  to  all  but  extemporaneous  harangues  \  vl  \a»  \S!l 
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part  owinrr  to  tho  natural  propensity  llicre  is  to  ailinirr,  as 
sonu'tliiijfr  wonderful  and  extraordinary,  this  facility  of 
speech.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  erroneous  standard  of 
jud«^ment.  But  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  success  in 
his  important  calling  depends  so  much  on  his  personal  influ- 
ence, and  the  estimation  in  which  his  gifts  are  held,  can 
liardly  be  justified  in  slighting  the  cultivation  of  a  talent 
which  may  so  innocently  add  to  his  means  of  inlluence. 

It  must  be  remembert^d,  also,  that  occasions  will  some- 
times occur,  when  the  want  of  this  power  may  oxj)ose  him 
to  mortification,  and  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity  of  nse- 
fulness.  For  such  emergencies  one  would  choose  to  be 
prepared.  It  may  be  of  conseiiucnce  that  ho  should  exjiress 
his  opinion  in  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  give  reasons 
for  the  adoi)tion  or  rejtiction  of  important  measures.  Pos- 
sibly he  may  be  only  required  to  state  facts  which  have 
come  to  his  knowlrdge.  It  is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to 
do  this  readily,  lluently,  wiihout  embarrassment  to  himself, 
and  pleasantly  to  those  who  hear ;  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
a  habit  of  spcMking  is  necessary.  In  the  course  of  his  min- 
istrations amongst  his  own  people,  occ;Lsions  will  arise 
when  an  exhortation  or  address  would  be  seasonable  and 
useful,  but  when  there  is  no  time  for  written  preparation. 
If,  then,  he  liave  cultivated  the  art  ofcxteni^raneous  speak- 
ing, and  attained  to  any  degree  of  facility  and  contidence  in 
it,  he  may  avail  iiimsclf  of  the  opportunity  to  do  good,  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  passed  by  unimproved.  Funerals 
and  baptisms  allord  suitable  occasions  of  making  good  reli- 
gious impressions.  A  sudden  providence,  also,  ou  the  very 
day  of  the  Sabbath,  may  suggest  most  valuable  topics  of  re- 
llcction  and  exhortation,  lost  to  him  who  is  confined  to  what 
he  may  have  previously  written,  but  choice  treasure  to  him 
who  can  venture  to  speak  without  writing.     If  it  were  only 
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to  avail  himself  of  a  few  opportunities  like  these  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  or  to  save  himself  but  once  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  silent  when  he  ought  to  speak,  is  expected  to 
speak,  and  would  do  good  by  speaking,  it  would  be  well 
worth  all  the  time  and  pains  it  might  cost  to  acquire  it. 

It  is  a  further  advantage,  not  to  be  forgotten  here,  that 
the  excitement  of  speaking  in  public  strikes  out  new  views 
of  a  subject,  new  illustrations,  and  unthought-of  figures 
and  arguments,  which  perhaps  never  would  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  retirement.  "  The  warmth  which 
animates  him,"  says  Fenelon, "  gives  birth  to  expressions  and 
figures  which  he  never  could  have  prepared  in  his  study." 
He  who  feels  himself  safe  in  flying  off  from  the  path  he  has 
prescribed  to  himself,  without  any  fear  lest  he  should  fail 
to  find  his  way  back,  will  readily  seize  upon  these,  and  be 
astonished  at  the  new  light  which  breaks  in  upon  him  as 
he  goes  on,  and  flashes  all  around  him.  This  is  according 
to  the  experience  of  all  extemporaneous  speakers.  "  The 
degree  in  which,"  says  Thomas  Scott,*  who  practised  this 
method  constantly,"  after  the  most  careful  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  new  thoughts,  new  arguments,  animated  addresses, 
oflen  flow  into  my  mind,  while  speaking  to  a  congrega- 
tion, even  on  very  common  subjects,  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  was  quite  another  man  than  when  poring  over  them  in 
my  study.  There  will  be  inaccuracies ;  but  generally  the 
most  striking  things  in  my  sermons  were  unpremeditated." 

Then,  again,  the  presence  of  the  audience  gives  a  greater 
seeming  reality  to  the  work ;  it  is  less  like  doing  a  task,  and 
more  like  speaking  to  men,  than  when  one  sits  coolly  writ- 
ing at  his  table.  Consequently  there  is  likely  to  be  greater 
plainness  and  directness  in  his  exhortations,  more  closeness 
in  his  appeals,  more  of  the  earnestness  of  genuine  feeling  in 

•  Life,  p.  268. 
31* 
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his  expostulations.  lie  ventures,  in  the  warmth  of  tlie  mcv 
nient,  to  urge  considerations  whicli,  perhaps,  in  the  study 
seemed  t(x^  familiar,  and  to  employ  modes  of  address  which 
are  allowahle  in  personal  communicm  with  a  friend,  but 
which  one  hesitates  to  commit  to  writinrr,  lest  he  sliould  in- 
fringe the  dignity  of  deliherate  composition.  This  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  this  unconstrained  following  the  impulse  of  the 
allections,  while  he  is  hurried  on  hy  the  presence  and  atiou- 
tion  of  those  whom  he  hojies  to  benefit,  creates  a  sympathy 
between  him  and  his  hearers,  a  direct  passage  from  iiearl 
to  heart,  a  mutual  understanding  of  each  other,  which  does 
more  to  effect  the  true  object  of  religious  discourse  than  any 
thing  (;lse  can  do.  The  i)reacher  will  in  this  way  liave  the 
boldness  to  say  many  things  which  ought  to  be  said,  biil 
about  which,  in  his  study,  he  would  feel  reluctant  and  timid. 
And  granting  tluit  he  may  be  led  to  say  some  things  im- 
properly, yet  if  his  mind  be  well  disciplined  and  well  gov- 
erned, and  his  discretion  habitual,  he  will  do  it  exceedingly 
seldom  ;  while  no  one,  who  estimates  the  object  of  preaching 
as  highly  as  he  should,  will  think  an  occ;isionaI  talse  stop 
any  objection  against  that  mode  which  insures,  upon  the 
whole,  the  greatest  boldness  and  earnestness.  He  will  think 
it  a  less  fault  than  the  tameness  and  abstractness  which  are 
the  besetting  sins  of  deliberate  composition.  At  any  rate, 
what  method  is  secure  from  occasional  false  steps? 

Another  consideration,  which  recommends  this  method  to 
the  attention  of  preachers,  though  at  the  same  time  it  indi- 
cates one  of  its  dilliculties,  is  this  —  that  all  men,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  constitutional  or  accidental,  arc  subject  to  great 
inctpiality  in  the  operations  of  their  minds ;  sometimes  la- 
boring with  felicity,  and  sometimes  failing.  Perhaps  this 
fact  is  in  no  men  so  observable  as  in  preachers,  because  no 
others   arc  so  much  compelled  to  labor,  and  exhibit  their 
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labors,  at  all  seasons,  favorable  and  unfavorable.  There  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  severest  mental  jtoil  to  be  performed 
every  week ;  and  as  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  the  same 
frame,  they  are  constantly  presenting  proofs  of  the  variation 
of  their  powers.  An  extemporaneous  speaker  is  of  course 
exposed  to  all  this  inequality,  and  roust  expect  to  be  some- 
times mortified  by  ill  success.  When  the  moment  of  speak- 
ing arrives,  his  mind  may  be  slow  and  dull,  his  thoughts 
sluggish  and  impeded ;  he  may  be  exhausted  by  labor,  or 
suffering  from  temporary  indisposition.  He  strives  in 
vain  to  rally  his  powers,  and  forces  his  way,  with  thor- 
ough discomfort  and  chagrin,  to  the  end  of  an  unprofitable 
talk.  But,  then,  how  many  men  write  under  the  same  em- 
barrassments, and  are  equally  dissatisfied ;  with  the  additional 
mortification  of  having  spent  a  longer  time,  and  of  being 
unable  to  give  their  poor  preparation  the  interest  of  a  forci- 
ble manner,  which  the  very  distress  of  an  extemporaneous 
effort  would  have  in^arted  ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  his  mind  is  bright  and  clear, 
and  his  animal  spirits  lively,  he  will  speak  much  better  afler 
merely  a  suitable  premeditation,  than  he  can  possibly  write. 
"  Every  man,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  may  thus  rise  far  above 
what  he  could  ever  have  attained  in  any  other  way."  We 
sec  proof  of  this  in  conversation.  When  engaged  in  unre- 
strained and  animated  conversation  with  familiar  friends, 
who  is  not  conscious  of  having  struck  out  brighter  thoughts 
and  happier  sayings  than  he  ever  put  upon  paper  in  the  de- 
liberate composition  of  the  closet?  It  is  a  common  remark 
concerning  many  men,  that  they  pray  much  better  than  they 
preach.  The  reason  is,  that  their  sermons  are  made  lei- 
surely and  sluggishly,  without  excitement ;  but  in  their  pub- 
lic devotions  they  are  strongly  engaged,  and  the  mind  acts 
with  more  concentration  and  vivacity.    Th^  ^^xaa  >X\vcv%V?>Si 
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been  observed  in  the  art  of  music.  "  There  have  been  or- 
ganists, whose  abilities  in  unstudied  effusions  on  their  instru- 
ments have  ahnost  amounted  to  inspiration,  such  as  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  Handel,  Marchand,  Couperin,  Kelway,  Stanley, 
Worgan,  and  Keeblc ;  several  of  whom  played  better  music 
ex  tempore  than  they  could  write  with  meditation."* 

It  is  upon  no  diiTcrent  principle  that  we  explain,  what  all 
scholars  have  experienced,  that  they  write  best  when  they 
write  rapidly,  from  a  full  and  excited  mind.  One  of  Ros- 
common's precepts  is,  "  to  write  with  fury  and  correct  with 
phlegm."  The  author  of  Waverlcy  tells  us,  "  that  the  works 
and  passages  in  which  he  has  succeeded  have  uniformly 
Inien  written  with  the  greatest  rapidity."  The  same  au- 
thor is  understood  to  have  said,  that  of  his  principal  poems, 
only  one,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  written  over  a  second 
time,  and  that  this  was  completed  in  six  weeks.  Jolmson's 
best  Ramblers  and  his  admirable  Rasselas  were  hurried  wet 
and  uncorrected  to  the  press.  The  celebrated  Rockingham 
Memorial,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  hasty  composition  of  a  single  evening.  And 
it  will  be  found  true,  I  believe,  of  many  of  the  best  sermon 
writers,  that  they  revolve  the  subject  till  their  minds  are 
filled  and  warmed,  and  then  put  their  discourse  upon  paper 
at  a  single  sitting.  Now,  what  is  all  this  but  cxtcmporaiifous 
writing  ?  and  what  does  it  require  but  a  mind  equally  col- 
lected and  at  ease,  e(iually  disciplined  by  practice,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  to  insure  equal  success  in  extemporcauaus 
spvakinfr  ?  Nay,  we  might  anticipate  occasional  superior  suc- 
cess ;  since  the  thoughts  sometimes  flow,  when  at  the  highest 
and  most  passionate  excitement,  too  rapidly  and  profusely  for 
any  thing  slower  than  the  tongue  to  afford  them  vent 

*  Reel's  Cyclopsdift. 
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There  is  one  more  consideration  in  favor  of  the  practice 
I  recommend,  which  I  think  cannot  fail  to  have  weight 
with  all  who  are  solicitous  to  make  progress  in  theological 
knowledge ;  namely,  that  it  redeems  time  for  study.  The 
labor  of  preparing  and  committing  t«  naper  a  sermon  or 
two  every  week,  is  one  which  necessarily  occupies  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  minister's  time  and  thoughts,  and  withdraws 
him  from  the  investigation  of  many  subjects,  which,  if  his 
mind  were  more  at  leisure,  it  would  be  his  duty  and  pleasure 
to  pursue.  lie  who  tarites  sermons  is  ready  to  consider 
this  as  the  chief  object,  or  perhaps  the  sole  business,  of  his 
calling.  When  not  actually  engaged  in  writing,  yet  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  presses  upon  his  mind,  and  so  binds 
him  as  to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  wrong  in  being  em- 
ployed on  any  thing  else.  I  speak  of  the  tendency,  which 
certainly  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  pursuing,  very  exten- 
sively, any  profitable  study.  But  if  he  have  acquired  that 
ready  command  of  thought  and  language,  which  will  enable 
him  to  speak  without  written  preparation,  the  time  and  toil 
of  writing  are  saved,  to  be  devoted  to  a  different  mode  of 
study.  He  may  prepare  his  discourses  at  intervals  of 
leisure,  while  walking  or  riding ;  and  having  once  arranged 
the  outlines  of  the  subject,  and  ascertained  its  principal 
bearings  and  applications,  the  work  of  preparation  is  over. 
The  language  remains  to  be  suggested  at  the  moment. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
should  ever  be  made  slightly,  or  esteemed  an  object  of  small 
importance.  It  doubtless  demands,  and  should  receive,  thp 
best  of  a  man's  talents  and  labors.  What  I  contend  for  is, 
that  a  habit  of  mind  may  be  acquired,  which  shall  enable 
one  to  make  a  better  and  more  thorough  preparation  at  less 
expense  of  labor  and  time.  He  may  acquire,  by  discipline, 
that  ease   and   promptitude   of  looking   into  a\ib\<i^\a  ^^^ 
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bringing  out  their  prominent  features,  wliich  slinll  enable 
him  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  to  seize  the  points  on  which 
lie  should  enlarge.*  Some  minds  are  so  constituted  as  *•  to 
look  a  subject  into  shape"  much  more  readily  than  others. 
But  the  power  of  doing  it  is  in  a  great  measure  mechanical, 
and  depends  upon*  habit.  All  may  acquire  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  When  the  mind  works  with  most  concentration, 
it  works  at  once  most  quickly  and  most  surely.  Now.  the 
act  of  speaking  ex  tempore  favors  this  concentration  of  the 
powers  more  than  the  slower  proce.«is  of  leisurely  writing  — 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  operation ;  consequently,  it 
increases,  with  practice,  tlie  facility  of  dissecting  subject-?, 
and  of  arranging  materials  for  preaching.  In  other  word?, 
the  completeness  with  which  a  subject  is  viewed  and  its 
parts  arranged,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  time  spent 
upon  it,  as  on  the  vigor  with  which  the  attention  is  applied 
to  it.  That  course  of  study  is  the  best  which  most  favors 
this  vigor  of  attention;  and  the  habit  of  extemporaneous 
speaking  is  more  than  any  thing  favorable  to  it,  from  the 
necessity  which  it  imposes  of  applying  the  mind  with  ener- 
gy, and  thinking  promptly. 

The  great  danger  in  this  case  would  be,  that  of  sub- 
stituting an  easy  flow  of  words  for  good  sense  and  sober 
rellection,    and    becoming    satisfied   with  very   superlicial 

•  I  would  hore  refer  the  Htudcnt  to  Whately's  valuable  work, 
Ei.LMi:>Ts  OK  HiiF.TuRic,  whlch  has  appeared  since  tJie  first  puMi- 
ralion  of  thiH  trratiso.  »*  A  perfect  familiarity/*  he  says,  "  with  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  first  part  of  his  work,  would  be  likely  to  give 
the  extemporaneous  orator  that  habit  of  quickly  methodiziti^  his 
thoughts  ou  a  given  subject,  which  is  essential  (at  least  where  no 
very  lon^  preiiieditatiou  is  allowed)  to  give  to  a  speech  something 
of  the  weight  of  argument  and  clearness  of  arrangement  which 
characterize  good  vriam^." 
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thoughts.  But  this  danger  is  guarded  against  by  the  habit 
of  study,  and  of  writing  for  other  purposes.  If  a  man 
should  neglect  all  mental  exertion,  except  so  far  as  would 
be  required  in  the  meditation  of  a  sermon,  it  would  be 
ruinous.  We  witness  its  disastrous  effects  in  the  empty 
wordiness  of  many  extemporaneous  preachers.  It  is  wrong, 
however,  to  argue  against  the  practice  itself,  from  their 
example ;  for  all  other  modes  would  be  equally  condemned, 
if  judged  by  the  ill  success  of  indolent  and  unfaithful 
men.  The  minister  must  keep  himself  occupied,  —  read- 
ing, thinking,  investigating;  thus  having  his  mind  always 
awake  and  active.  This  is  a  far  better  preparation  than 
the  bare  writing  of  sermons,  for  it  exercises  the  powers 
more,  and  keeps  them  bright.  The  great  master  of  Roman 
eloquence  thought  it  essential  to  the  true  orator  that  he 
should  be  familiar  with  all  sciences,  and  have  his  mind 
filled  with  every  variety  of  knowledge.  He,  therefore,  much 
as  he  studied  his  favorite  ai;t,  yet  occupied  more  time  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  politics,  than  in  the  composition 
of  his  speeches.  His  preparation  was  less  particular  than 
general.  So  it  has  been  with  other  eminent  speakers. 
When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  in  full  practice  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
whelmed with  the  pressure  of  public  political  concerns, 
his  custom  was,  to  enter  the  court,  to  receive  there  the 
history  of  the  cause  he  was  to  plead,  thus  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  circumstances  for  the  first  time,  and  forthwith 
proceed  to  argue  it.  His  general  preparation  and  long 
practice  enabled  him  to  do  this  without  failing  in  justice 
to  his  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  in  this  he  was  singular. 
The*  same  sort  of  preparation  would  insure  success  in  the 
pulpit.  He  who  is  always  thinking,  may  expend  upon  each 
individual  effort  less  time,  because  he  can  think  ^t  q>w.^<^ 
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fast  ami  well.  But  lie  who  never  thinks,  except  when 
attempting  to  manufacture  a  sermon,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  are  such  men,)  must  devote  a  jrreat  deal  of  time  to 
this  labor  exclu.sively ;  and  after  all,  he  will  not  have  tint 
wide  range  of  thought  or  copiou.snes3  of  illustration,  wiiich 
his  oflice  demands,  and  which  study  only  can  gi\e. 

In  fact,  what  I  have  here  insisted  upon  is  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  extemporaneous  icrifrrs  whom  I  ha^e 
already  named.  I  would  only  carry  their  practice  a  j^tep 
farther,  and  devote  an  hour  to  a  discourse,  instead  of  a  d:iy. 
Not  to  all  discourses;  for  some  ought  to  be  written  tor  tl.o 
sake  of  writing,  and  some  demand  a  sort  of  investigation,  to 
which  the  use  of  the  pen  is  essential.  But,  then,  a  very 
large  j)roj)ortion  of  the  topics  on  which  a  mini.^ter  should 
preach,  have  been  subjects  of  his  attention  a  thousand  timt-;. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  them;  and  an  hour  to 
arrange  his  ideas  and  collect  illustrations  is  abundant ly 
suilicient.  The  late  Thomas. Scott  is  said  for  years  to 
have  prepared  his  discourses  entirely  by  meditation  ou  tlie 
Sunday,  and  thus  to  have  gained  leisure  for  his  extensive 
studies  and  great  and  various  labors.  This  is  an  extreme 
on  which  few  have  a  right  to  venture,  and  which  sliould  l>c 
reconunended  to  none.  It  show.s,  however,  the  power  of 
habit,  and  the  ability  of  a  mind  to  act  promptly  and  effec- 
tually, which  is  kef>t  upon  the  alert  by  constant  occupation. 
lie  who  is  always  engaged  in  thinking  and  s>tudying,  will 
always  have  thoughts  enough  for  a  sermon,  and  good  ones 
t(N),  which  will  come  at  an  hour's  warning. 

The  objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  practice  I 
have  sought  to  recommend,  I  must  leave  to  be  considered 
in  another  place.  I  am  desirous,  in  concluding  this  chap- 
ter, to  add  the  favorable  testimony  of  a  writer,  who  expressly 
disapproves  the  practice    in    general,  but  who  allows  its 
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excellence  when  accompanied  by  that  preparation  which  I 
would  every  where  imply. 

**  You  are  accustomed,"  says  Dinouart,*  "  to  the  careful 
study  and  imitation  of  nature.  You  have  used  yourself  to 
writing  and  speaking  with  care  on  different  subjects,  and 
have  well  stored  your  memory  by  reading.  You  thus  have 
provided  resources  for  speaking  which  are  always  at  hand. 
The  best  authors  and  the  best  thoughts  are  familiar  to  you  ; 
you  can  readily  quote  the  Scriptures,  you  express  yourself 
easily  and  gracefully,  you  have  a  sound  and  correct  judg- 
ment on  which  you  can  depend,  method  and  precision  in 
the  arrangement  of  proofs ;  you  can  readily  connect  each 
part  by  natural  transitions,  and  are  able  to  say  all  that 
belongs,  and  precisely  what  belongs,  to  the  subject.  You 
may  then  take  only  a  day,  or  only  an  hour,  to  reflect  on 
your  subject,  to  arrange  your  topics,  to  consult  your  mem- 
ory, to  choose  and  to  prepare  your  illustrations,  —  and  then 
appear  in  public.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should. 
The  common  expressions  which  go  to  make  up  the  body  of 
the  discourse  will  present  themselves  spontaneously.  Your 
periods,  perhaps,  will  be  less  harmonious,  your  transitions 
less  ingenious ;  an  ill-placed  word  will  sometimes  escape 
you ;  but  all  this  is  pardonable.  The  animation  of  your 
delivery  will  compensate  for  these  blemishes,  and  you  will 
be  master  of  your  own  feelings  and  those  of  your  hearers. 
There  will,  perhaps,  be  apparent  throughout  a  certain  dis- 
order, but  it  will  not  prevent  your  pleasing  and  affecting 
me;  your  action,  as  well  as  your  words,  will  appear  to  mo 
the  more  natural." 

*  Sur  I'Eloqupncc  du  Corps,  ou  rAction  du  Pr6dicateur. 

32 
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CHAPTER    II. 

DISADVANTAGES OBJFXTIONS    CONSIDERED. 

Against  what  has  been  advanced  in  tlie  preceding  pa^os 
many  objections  will  be  urged,  and  the  evils  of  tiie  practice 
I  recommend  be  declared  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance its  advantages.  Of  these  it  is  necessary  tliat 
I  should  now  take  notice,  and  obviate  them  as  well  as 
I  may. 

It  should  i)e  first  of  all  remarked,  that  tlic  force  of  the 
objections  connnoidy  made  lies  against  the  exclusive  use  of 
extemjmraneous  j)reaching,  and  not  against  its  partial  and 
occasional  use.  It  is  of  consecjuence  that  this  should  be 
considered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  preach 
very  wretchedly  who  should  always  be  haranguing  without  the 
corrective  disci|)Iine  of  writing.  The  habit  of  writing  is 
essential.  Many  of  the  objections  which  are  currently  mndc 
to  this  mode  of  address  fall  to  the  ground  when  this  state- 
ment is  made. 

Other  objections  have  been  founded  on  the  idea  that  by 
citcmporancous  is  meant  unpremeditated.  Whereas  tliere  is 
a  plain  and  important  distinction  between  them,  the  latter 
word  being  applied  to  the  thoughts,  and  the  former  to  the 
language  only.  To  preach  without  premeditation  is  alto- 
gether unjustifiable ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man 
of  habitual  readiness  of  mind  may  express  himself  to  great 
advantage  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar,  ailer 
very  little  meditation. 

Many  writers  on  the  art  of  preaching,  as  well  as  on  elo- 
quence in  general,  have  given  a  decided  judgment  unfavorable 
to  extemporaneous  speaking.     There  can  be  no  fainff  waj  of 
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answering  their  objections,  than  by  examining  what  they 
have  advanced,  and  opposing  their  authority  by  that  of  equal 
names  on  the  other  side. 

Gerard,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Charge,  has  the 
following  passage  on  this  subject :  — 

"  He  will  run  into  trite,  common-place  topics ;  his  compo- 
sitions will  be  loose  and  unconnected ;  his  language  often 
coarse  and  confused  ;  and  diffidence,  or  care  to  recollect  his 
subject,  will  destroy  the  management  of  his  voice."  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  admits  that  **  it  is  very  proper  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  preach  in  this  way,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  no  man  ought  always  to  preach  in  this  way."  To 
which  decision  T  have  certainly  nothing  to  object. 

Mason,  in  his  Student  and  Pastor,  says  to  the  same  effect, 
that  the  "  inaccuracy  of  diction,  the  inelegance,  poverty,  and 
lowness  of  expression,  which  is  commonly  observed  in  ex 
tempore  discourses,  will  not  fail  to  offend  every  hearer  of 
good  taste." 

Dinouart,  who  is  an  advocate  for  recitation  from  mem- 
ory, says,  that  "  experience  decides  against  extemporaneous 
preaching,  though  there  are  exceptions ;  but  these  are  very 
few ;  and  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  success  of  a  few 
first-rate  orators." 

Hume,  in  his  Essay  upon  Eloquence,  expresses  an  opin- 
ion that  the  modern  deficiency  in  this  art  is  to  be  attributed 
to  **  that  extreme  affectation  of  ex  tempore  speaking  which 
has  led  to  extreme  carelessness  of  method." 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  the  Greek  Orators,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,*  observes,  that  "  among  the  sources  of 
the  corruption  of  modern  eloquence  may  clearly  be  distin- 
guished, as  the  most  fruitful,  the  habit  of  ex  tempore  speak- 

•  No.  Ixxxl  p.  82. 
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ing,  acquired  rapidly  by  persons  who  frequent  popular  as- 
semblies, and,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  attempt  to  speak 
before  they  have  studied  the  art  of  oratory,  or  even  duly 
stored  their  minds  with  the  treasures  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, which  can  only  be  drawn  from  assiduous  intercourse 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  classics." 

These  are  the  prominent  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  practice  in  question.  Without  denying  that  they  have 
weight,  I  think  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  they  have  not 
the  unquestionable  preponderance  which  is  assumed  for 
them.  They  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the  ob- 
jections of  a  cultivated  taste,  and  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
amples of  undisciplined  men,  who  ought  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

1.  The  objection  most  urged  is  that  which  relates  to  style. 
It  is  said,  the  expression  will  be  poor,  inelegant,  inaccurate, 
and  offensive  to  hearers  of  taste. 

To  those  who  urge  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  reason 
why  style  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  pulpit  is,  not 
that  the  taste  of  the  hearers  may  be  gratified,  —  for  but  a  small 
part  of  any  congregation  is  capable  of  taking  cognizance 
of  this  matter,  —  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  speaker's  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  expostulations  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  If  this  be 
effected,  it  is  all  which  can  reasonably  be  demanded.  And  I 
ask  if  it  be  not  notorious,  that  an  earnest  and  appropriate 
elocution  will  give  this  effect  to  a  poor  style,  and  that  poor 
speaking  will  take  it  away  from  the  most  exact  and  emphatic 
style.  Is  it  not  also  notorious  that  the  peculiar  earnestness 
of  spontaneous  speech  is,  above  all  others,  suited  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  engage  the  feelings  of  an  audience?  and 
that  the  mere  reading  of  a  piece  of  line  compositioo,  under 
the  notion  that  careful  thought  and  finished  diction  are  the 
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only  things  needful,  leaves  the  majority  uninterested  in  the 
discourse,  and  free  to  think  of  any  thing  they  please?  "  It 
is  a  poor  compliment,"  says  Blair,  "  that  one  is  an  accurate 
reasoner,  if  he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also."  It  is  a 
small  matter  that  the  style  is  poor,  so  long  as  it  answers  the 
great  purpose  of  instructing  and  affecting  men.  So  that, 
as  I  have  more  fully  shown  in  a  former  place,  the  objec- 
tion lies  on  an  erroneous  foundation. 

Besides,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  will  be  found  quite  as  strong 
against  the  toriting  of  sermons.  For  how  large  a  proportion 
of  sermon-writers  have  these  same  faults  of  style !  what  a 
great  want  of  force,  neatness,  compactness,  is  there  in 
the  composition  of  most  preachers !  what  weakness,  inele- 
gance, and  inconclusiveness !  and  how  small  improvement 
do  they  make,  even  after  the  practice  of  years !  How  hap- 
pens this  ?  It  is  because  they  do  not  make  this  an  object 
of  attention  and  study ;  and  some  might  be  unable  to  attain 
it  if  they  did.  But  that  watchfulness  and  care  which  secure 
a  correct  and  neat  style  in  writing  would  also  secure  it  in 
speaking.  It  does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  one  more  than 
to  the  other,  and  may  be  as  certainly  attained  in  each  by  the 
proper  pains.  Indeed,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extend- 
ed, I  am  not  certain  there  is  not  as  large  a  proportion  of  ex 
tempore  speakers,  whose  diction  is  exact  and  unexception- 
able, as  of  writers  —  always  taking  into  view  their  education, 
which  equally  affects  the  one  and  the  other.  And  it  is  a 
consideration  of  great  weight,  that  the  faults  in  question  are 
far  less  offensive  in  speakers  than  in  writers. 

It  is  apparent  that  objectors  of  this  sort  are  guilty  of  a 
double  mistake ;  first,  in  laying  too  great  stress  upon  mere 
defects  of  style,  and  then  in  taking  for  granted  that  these 
are  unavoidable.  They  might  as  well  insist  that  defects  of 
written  style  are  unavoidable.  Whereas  iVv^^  «x^  ^'^  c«^- 
32* 
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sequence  of  tlie  neglitjfent  mode  in  which  the  art  has  l)cen 
studied,  and  of  its  havin^r  been  given  up,  for  the  most  part, 
to  ignorant  and  fanatical  pretenders:.  Let  it  be  diligently 
cultivated  by  educated  men,  and  we  shall  find  no  niort; 
cause  to  expel  it  from  the  pulpit  than  from  the  forum  or 
the  parliament.  **  Poverty,  inelegance,  and  poorness  of 
diction,"  will  be  no  longer  so  **  generally  observed,*'  and 
even  hearers  of  taste  will  cease  to  be  offended. 

a.  A  want  of  order,  a  rambling,  unconnected,  desultory 
manner,  is  commonly  objected;  as  Hume  styles  it,  "ex- 
treme carelessness  of  method  ;  "  and  this  is  so  often  observed, 
as  to  be  justly  an  object  of  dread.  But  this  is  occasioned 
by  that  indolence  and  want  of  discipline  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  It  is  not  a  necessary  evil.  If  a  man  have 
never  studied  the  art  of  speaking,  nor  passed  throu;?)!  .1 
course  of  preparatory  discipline,  —  if  he  have  so  rash  and 
unjustifiable  a  confidence  in  himself,  that  he  will  undertake 
to  speak,  without  having  considered  what  ho  shall  say,  what 
object  he  shall  aim  at,  or  by  what  steps  he  shall  attain  it,  — 
the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  confusion,  inconclusive- 
ness,  and  wandering.  Who  recommends  such  a  course? 
But  he  who  has  first  trained  himself  to  the  work,  and,  when- 
ever he  would  speak,  has  surveyed  his  ground,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  points  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  course 
of  reasoning  and  track  of  thouglit  to  be  followed,  will  go 
on  from  one  step  to  another,  in  an  easy  and  natural  order, 
and  give  no  occasion  to  the  complaint  of  confusion  or  dis- 
arrangement. 

"  Some  preachers,"  says  Dinouart,  "  hate  the  folly  to 
think  that  they  can  make  sermons  impromptu.  And  what 
a  piece  of  work  they  make!  They  bolt  out  every  thing 
which  comes  into  their  head.  They  take  for  panted  what 
ought  to  be  pToved,  ox  ^ciKa^^s  they  state  half  the  argu- 
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raent,  and  forget  the  rest.  Their  appearance  corresponds 
to  the  State  of  their  mind,  which  is  occupied  in  hunting 
after  some  way  of  finishing  the  sentence  they  have  begun. 
They  repeat  themselves;  they  wander  off  in  digression. 
They  stand  stiff  without  moving ;  or  if  they  are  of  a  lively 
temperament,  they  are  full  of  the  most  turbulent  action; 
their  eyes  and  hands  are  flying  about  in  every  direction, 
and  their  words  choke  in  their  throats.  They  are  like  men 
swimming  who  have  got  frightened,  and  throw  about  their 
hands  and  feet  at  random,  to  save  themselves  from  drown- 
ing." 

There  is  doubtless  great  truth  in  this  humorous  descrip- 
tion. But  what  is  the  legitimate  inference  ?  That  extempo- 
raneous speaking  is  altogether  ridiculous  and  mischievous  ? 
or  only  that  it  is  an  art  which  requires  study  and  discipline, 
and  which  no  man  should  presume  to  practise  until  he  has 
fitted  himself  for  it? 

3.  In  the  same  way  I  should  dispose  of  the  objection, 
that  this  habit  leads  to  barrenness  in  preaching,  and  the 
everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  topics. 
If  a  man  make  his  facility  of  speech  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  study,  then  doubtless  this  will  be  tiie  result.  He 
who  cannot  resist  his  indolent  propensities,  had  best  avoid 
this  occasion  of  temptation.  He  must  be  able  to  command 
himself  to  think,  and  industriously  prepare  himself  by 
meditation,  if  he  would  be  safe  in  this  hazardous  experi- 
ment. He  who  does  this,  and  continues  to  learn  and  reflect 
while  he  preaches,  will  be  no  more  empty  and  monotonous 
than  if  he  carefully  wrote  every  word. 

4.  But  this  temptation  to  indolence,  in  the  preparation 
for  the  desk,  is  urged  as  in  itself  a  decisive  objection.  A 
man  finds,  that  after  a  little  practice,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
easy  thing  to  fill  up  his  half-hour  with  decV^HV^\.\Wi  ^\v\Oa. 
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shall  pass  off  very  well :  and  hcncn  lie  ^tows  ncgli^rent  in 
previous  meditation,  and  insensibly  degenerates  into  an 
empty  exhorter,  without  choice  of  laniruarre,  or  variety  of 
ideas.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  groat  and  alarming  danger 
of  this  practice.  This  must  be  triumphed  over,  or  it  is 
ruinous.  Wc  see  examples  of  it  wherever  we  look  aniou^ 
those  whose  preaching  is  exclusively  ex  tempore.  In  these 
cases,  the  evil  rises  to  its  magnitude  in  consequence  of  their 
total  neglect  of  the  pen.  The  habit  of  writing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  time  would,  in  some  measure,  counteract 
this  dangerous  tendency. 

But  it  is  still  insisted  that  man's  natural  love  of  ease  is 
not  to  be  trusted ;  that  he  will  not  long  continue  the  drudire- 
ry  of  writing  in  part ;  that  when  he  has  once  gained  con- 
fidence to  speak  without  study,  he  will  tind  it  so  llatteriiiir 
to  his  indolence,  that  he  will  involuntarily  give  him.^elf  up 
to  it,  and  relimiuish  the  pen  altogether;  that  conscipientiy 
thcre  is  no  security,  except  in  never  beginning. 

To  this  it  may  he  replied,  that  they  who  have  not  princi- 
ple and  self-government  enough  to  keep  them  industrious, 
will  not  be  kept  so  by  being  compelled  to  write  sermons.  I 
think  wc  havc^bundant  proof,  that  a  man  may  write  with  as 
little  pains  and  thinking  as  he  can  speak.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  that  because  it  is  on  paper,  it  is  therefore  tlic  result 
of  study.  And  if  it  be  not,  it  will  be  greatly  inferior,  in 
point  of  effect,  to  an  unpremeditated  declamation ;  for  in 
the  latter  case  there  will  probably  be  at  least  a  temporary 
excitement  of  feeling,  and  consequent  vivacity  of  manner, 
while  in  the  former  the  indolence  of  the  writer  will  be  made 
doubly  intolerable  by  his  heaviness  in  reading. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  if  any  one  find  his 
facility  of  extemporaneous  invention  likely  to  prore  destrao 
ive  to  his  habita  o(  d\l\^eut  amplication,  it  were  advisable 
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that  he  refrain  from  the  practice.  It  could  not  be  worth 
while  for  him  to  lose  his  habits  of  study  and  thinking  for 
the  sake  of  an  ability  to  speak,  which  would  avail  him  but 
little  after  his  ability  to  think  has  been  weakened  or 
destroyed. 

As  for  those  whose  indolence  habitually  prevails  over 
principle,  and  who  make  no  preparation  for  duty,  excepting 
the  mechanical  one  of  covering  over  a  certain  number  of 
pages,  —  they  have  no  concern  in  the  ministry,  and  should 
be  driven  to  seek  some  other  employment,  where  their 
mechanical  labor  may  provide  them  a  livelihood,  without 
injuring  their  own  souls,  or  those  of  other  men. 

If  the  objection  in  question  be  applied  to  conscientious 
men,  whose  hearts  are  in  their  profession,  and  who  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  good,  it  certainly  has  very  little  weight. 
The  minds  of  such  men  are  kept  active  with  reflection,  and 
stored  with  knowledge,  and  warm  with  religious  feeling. 
They  are  therefore  always  ready  to  speak  to  the  purpose, 
as  well  as  write  to  the  purpose;  and  their  habitual  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  ofiice,  and  their  anxiety  to  fulfil 
it  in  the  best  manner,  will  forbid  that  indolence  which  is  so 
disastrous.  The  objection  implies  that  the  consequence 
pointed  out  is  one  which  cannot  be  avoided.  Experience, 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  It  is  the  tendency ;  but  a  ten- 
dency which  may  be — for  it  has  been  —  counteracted. 
Many  have  preached  in  this  mode  for  years,  and  yet  have 
never  relaxed  their  diligence  in  study,  nor  declined  in  the 
variety,  vigor,  and  interest  of  their  discourses ;  sometimes 
dull,  undoubtedly;  but  this  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
the  most  faithful  and  laborious  writers. 

5.  Many  suppose  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  talent, 
essential  to  success  in  ex  tempore  speaking,  no  less  than  in 
poetry ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  recommeud  tU^  ^\\.  \.^  xXjkSjsfc 
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who  have  not  this  peculiar  talent,   and  vain    for   them  to 
attempt  its  practice. 

In  regard  to  that  ready  flow  of  words,  which  seems  to  l>o 
the  natural  gift  of  some  men,  it  is  of  little  consequiiice 
whether  it  he  really  such,  or  he  owing  to  the  education  and 
habits  vi^  early  life  and  vain  self-confidence.  It  is  cert.iiii 
that  difiidencc  and  the  want  of  hahit  are  great  hinderancos 
to  fluency  of  speech :  and  it  is  equilly  certain  that  this 
natural  fluency  is  a  very  questionable  advantnge  to  him  who 
would  be  an  im[>ressive  speaker.  It  is  quite  observable  that 
those  who  at  flrst  talk  easiest  do  nut  always  talk  bcM, 
Their  very  facility  is  a  snare  to  them.  It  serves  to  keep 
them  content;  they  make  no  eflort  to  improve,  and  are 
likely  to  fall  into  sloveidy  habits  of  elocution.  So  that  this 
unacquired  fluency  is  so  far  from  essential,  that  it  is  not 
even  a  benefit,  and  it  may  be  an  injury.  It  keeps  from 
final  eminence  by  the  very  greatness  of  its  early  promise. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  possesses  originally  no  remarka- 
ble command  of  language,  and  whom  an  unf  >rtiinate  hasli- 
fulness  prevents  from  well  usincr  what  he  h;Ls,  is  oliliged  to 
subject  himself  to  severe  discipline,  to  subuiit  to  rules  end 
tasks,  to  go  through  a  tedious  process  of  training,  to 
acquire  by  much  labor  the  needful  sway  over  his  thouirhts 
and  words,  so  that  they  shall  come  at  his  bidding,  and  not 
he  driven  away  by  his  own  diindence,  or  the  presence  of 
other  men.  To  do  all  this  is  a  long  and  disheartening  labor, 
lie  is  exposed  to  frequent  mortificati(ms,  and  must  endure 
many  grievous  failures,  before  lie  attain  that  confidence 
which  is  indispensable  to  success.  But,  then,  in  this  disci- 
pline, his  powers,  mental  and  moral,  are  strained  up  to  the 
higliest  intcnsencss  of  action;  after  persevering  practice, 
tliey  become  habitually  subject  to  his  control,  and  work 
with  a  precision,  exactness,  and  energy,  which  can  never 
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be  the  possession  of  him  who  has  depended  on  his  native, 
undisciplined  gifl.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  examples  are  by 
no  means  wanting,  and  I  could  name,  if  it  were  proper, 
more  than  one  striking  instance  within  my  own  observation. 
It  was  probably  this  to  which  Newton  referred,  when  he 
said,  that  he  never  spoke  well  till  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
speak  at  all.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  think  it  an  obstacle  in 
his  way  that  he  has  no  readines^of  words.  If  he  have  good 
sense,  and  no  deficiency  of  talem,  and  is  willing  to  lab<ir  for 
this  as  all  great  acquisitions  must  be  labored  for,  he  needs 
not  fear  but  that  in  time  he  will  attain  it. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  mistake  the  object 
to  be  attained.  It  is  not  a  high  rank  in  oratory,  consum- 
mate eloquence.  If  it  were,  then,  indeed,  a  young  man  might 
pause  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  he  possessed  all  those 
extraordinary  endowments  of  intellect,  imagination,  sensi- 
bility, countenance,  voice,  and  person,  which  belong  to  few 
men  in  a  century,  and  without  which  the  great  orator  does 
not  exist.  He  is  one  of  those  splendid  formations  of  Nature 
which  she  exhibits  but  rarely ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  that  the  minister  be  such.  The 
purposes  of  his  office  are  less  ambitious,  —  to  impart 
instruction  and  do  good  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  greatest  eloquence  is  best  adapted  to  these  pur- 
poses in  the  pulpit.  But  any  man,  with  powers  which  fit  ' 
him  for  the  ministry  at  all,  —  unless  there  be  a  few  extraor- 
dinary exceptions,  —  is  capable  of  learning  to  express  him- 
self clearly,  correctly,  and  with  method  ;  and  this  is  pre-: 
cisely  what  is  wanted,  and  no  more  than  this.  I  do  not 
say  eloquently ;  for,  as  it  is  not  thought  indispensable  that 
every  writer  of  sermons  should  be  eloquent,  it  cannot  be 
thought  essential  that  every  speaker  should  be  so.  But  the 
same  powers  which  have  enabled  him  to  write,  wvU,  ^>\.V!l 
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sufTicient  discipline,  enable  him  to  speak  ;  with  every  proba- 
bility that  when  he  comes  to  speak  with  the  sanje  ease  and 
collectedness,  ho  will  do  it  with  a  nearer  approacii  to  tW 
quence.  *  Without  such  discipline  he  has  no  right  to  hope 
for  success;  let  him  not  say  that  success  is  impossible, 
until  ho  has  submitted  to  it. 

1  apprehend  that  these  remarks  will  be  found  not  only 
correct  in  theory,  but  atrreeable  to  experience.  With  the 
exceodini^  liltlc  systematic  cultivation  of  the  art  which  there 
is  aiiioiifrst  us,  and  no  actual  instruction,  we  find  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  lawyers  in  our  courts,  and  not  a  small 
portion  of  the  memlicrs  of  our  legislatures,  are  able  lo  arjrue 
and  debate.  In  some  of  the  most  popular  and  quite  numer- 
ous religious  sects,  we  fnid  preachers  enough,  who  are  able 
to  couununicato  their  thoughts  and  haran^iuo' their  congrt*- 
gati«)iis,  and  exert  very  powerful  and  permanent  inJhu-nr^* 
over  large  bodies  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  arc  men  of 
as  small  natural  talents  and  as  limited  education  as  any 
that  enter  the  sacred  ollice.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
no  one  needs  to  despair. 

In  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this  accom- 
plishment was  a  necessary  branch  of  a  tinished  education. 
A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  citizens  were  educated 
than  amongst  us ;  but  of  these  a  much  larger  number 
became  orators.  No  man  could  hope  for  distinction  or 
influence,  and   yet  slight  this  art.*     The  commauders  of 

*  It  i»  often  said  that  oxtcmporaneous  speaking  is  the  distinction 
of  modern  eloquence.  But  tlic  whole  language  of  Cicero's  rhetor- 
ical works,  OS  well  as  particular  terms  in  common  use,  and  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  different  speakers,  prove  the  contrary  j  not  to 
mention  Quinctilian's  express  instructions  on  the  subject.  Hume, 
also,  tells  us  from  Suidas,  that  the  writing  of  speeches  was  uoknown 
until  the  time  of  PericleB. 
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their  armies  were  orators  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  ruled  as 
well  by  their  rhetorical  as  by  their  military  skill.  There 
was  no  trusting  with  them,  as  with  us,  to  a  natural  facility, 
or  tlie  acquisition  of  an  accidental  fluency  by  actual  prac- 
tice. But  they  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art.  They 
passed  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  schools. 
They  submitted  to  long  and  laborious  discipline  —  infinitus 
labor  et  quotidiana  meditatio.*  They  exercised  themselves 
frequently,  both  before  equals  and  in  the  presence  of  teach- 
ers, who  criticized,  reproved,  rebuked,  excited  emulation, 
and  left  nothing  undone  which  art  and  perseverance  could 
accomplish.  The  greatest  orators  of  antiquity,  so  far  from 
being  favored  by  natural  tendencies,  except,  indeed,  in  their 
high  intellectual  endowments,  had  to  struggle  against  natu- 
ral obstacles ;  and,  instead  of  growing  up  spontaneously  to 
their  unrivalled  eminence,  they  forced  themselves  forward 
by  the  most  discouraging  artificial  process.  Demosthenes 
combated  an  impediment  in  speech  and  ungainliness  of 
gesture,  which  at  first  drove  him  from  the  forum  in  disgrace. 
Cicero  failed  at  first  through  weakness  of  lungs,  and  an 
excessive  vehemence  of  manner,  which  wearied  the  hearers 
and  defeated  his  own  purpose.  These  defects  were  con- 
quered by  study  and  discipline.  Cicero  exiled  himself  from 
home,  and,  during  his  absence  in  various  lands,  passed  not  a 
day  without  a  rhetorical  exercise;  seeking  the  masters  who 
were  most  severe  in  criticism,  as  the  surest  means  of  lead- 
ing him  to  the  perfection  at  which  he  aimed.  Such,  too, 
was  the  education  of  their  other  great  men.  They  were  all, 
according  to  their  ability  and  station,  orators ;  orators,  not 
by  nature  or  accident,  but  by  education ;  formed  in  a  strict 
process  of  rhetorical  training ;  admired  and  followed  even 

*  Tac.  de  Or.  Dial.  c.  30. 
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while  Dcmostliciies  and  Cicero  were  liviriir,  ami  iiiikiiown 
now  only  bccaus^e  it  is  not  possible  that  any  but  tlie  tirst 
should  survive  the  ordeal  of  ages. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations  is. 
that,  if  so  many  of  those  who  received  an  accomplished  edu- 
cation became  accomplished  orators,  because  to  become  so 
was  one  purpose  of  their  study,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of 
a  much  larger  propter t ion  amongst  us  to  form  themselves 
into  creditable  and  accurate  speakers.  The  inference 
should  not  be  denied  until  proved  false  by  experiment. 
Let  liiis  art  be  made  an  object  of  attentitm,  and  youn;; 
men  train  themselves  to  it  faithfully  and  long,  and  if  any 
of  competent  talents  aiid  tolerable  science  be  found  at  hi-it 
incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in  continued  and  cun- 
ni'Cted  <liscourst*,  so  as  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  it  be  said  tlhit  a  pecu- 
liar talent  or  natural  aptitude  is  reipiisite,  the  want  of  whicii 
nni^t  render  ellort  vain;  then,  and  not  till  tlien,  let  us 
ac(|uiesce  in  this  indolent  and  timorous  notion,  which  con- 
tradicts the  whole  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  all  tlic  experi- 
ence of  the  world.  Doubtless,  after  the  most  that  can  be 
done,  there  will  be  fimnd  the  greatest  variety  of  attainment ; 
"men  will  differ,"  ju?  Burnet  remarks,  "quite  as  much  as 
in  their  written  compositions ;  "  and  some  will  do  but  poorly 
what  others  will  do  excellently.  But  this  is  iikcwiso  true 
of  every  other  art  in  which  men  engage,  and  not  least  so  of 
writing  sermons ;  concerning  which  no  one  will  say,  that 
as  poor  are  not  written  as  it  would  be  possible  for  any  one 
to  speak.  In  truth,  men  of  small  talents  and  great  sluggish- 
ness, of  a  feeble  sense  of  duty  and  no  zeal,  will,  of  course, 
make  poor  sermons,  by  whatever  process  they  may  do  it, 
let  them  write  or  let  them  speak.  It  is  doubtful,  coacerniog 
some,  wheihci  lV\e>[  would  even  steal  good  ones. 
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The  survey  we  have  now  taken  renders  it  evident,  that 
the  evils,  which  are  principally  objected  against  as  attend- 
ing this  mode  of  preaching,  are  not  necessary  evils,  but  are 
owing  to  insufficient  study  and  preparation  before  the  prac- 
tice is  commenced,  and  indolence  afterward.  This  is 
implied  in  the  very  expressions  of  the  objectors  themselves, 
wlio  attribute  the  evil  to  **  beginning  at  the  wrong  end, 
attempting  to  speak  before  studying  the  art  of  oratory,  or 
even  storing  the  mind  with  treasures  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage." It  is,  also,  implied  in  this  language,  that  study 
and  preparation  are  capable  of  removing  the  objections.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  advocate  the  art,  without  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  severe  discipline  and  training.  No  man  should 
be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  adopt  it,  who  will  not  take 
the  necessary  pains,  and  proceed  with  the  necessary  per- 
severance. 

This  should  be  the  more  earnestly  insisted  upon,  because 
it  is  from  our  loose  and  lazy  notions  on  the  subject,  that 
eloquence  in  every  department  is  suffering  so  much,  and 
that  the  pulpit  especially  has  become  so  powerless ;  where 
the  most  important  things  that  receive  utterance  upon  earth 
are  sometimes  read  like  schoolboys'  tasks,  without  even  the 
poor  pains  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  right  words,  and  to  pause 
in  the  right  places;  and  this,  because  we  fancy  that,  if 
Nature  have  not  designed  us  for  orators,  it  is  vain  to  make 
effort,  and  if  she  have,  we  shall  be  such  without  effort. 
True,  that  the  noble  gifts  of  mind  are  from  nature;  but 
not  language,  or  knowledge,  or  accent,  or  tone,  or  gesture ; 
these  are  to  be  learned,  and  it  is  with  these  that  tha^  speaker 
is  concerned.  These  are  all  matters  of  acquisition,  and  of 
difficult  acquisition ;  possible  to  be  attained,  and  well  worth 
the  exertion  that  must  be  made. 

The  history  of  the  world  is   full  of  testimony  to  prove 
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how  much  depends  upon  nidustry ;  not  an  eminent  orator 
has  lived,  but  is  an  example  of  it.  Yet,  in  contradiction  to 
all  this,  the  almost  universal  feeiinfr  appears  to  be,  that  indus- 
try can  etfcct  nothinir,  that  eminence  is  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, and  that  every  one  must  be  content  to  remain  just  what 
lie  may  happen  to  be.  Thus  multitudes,  who  come  forward 
as  teachers  and  guides,  sutler  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  most  indinerent  attaimnents  and  a  miserable  mediocrity, 
without  so  much  as  inipiiring  how  they  might  rise  higher, 
much  less  makin^r  any  attempt  to  rise.  For  any  other  art 
they  would  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  would  be 
ashami.'d  to  practise  it  in  public  before  they  had  learned  it. 
If  any  one  would  a'nvTy  he  attends  a  master,  and  is  drilled 
in  the  very  elementary  principles,  and  only  after  the  niu>i 
labt)rious  process  dares  to  exerci=e  his  voice  in  public.  This 
he  does,  thouM[h  he  has  scarce  any  thiufr  to  learn  hut  the 
mechanical  execution  of  what  lies  in  sensible  forms  before 
his  eye.  But  the  extemporaneous  speaker,  who  is  to  invfiii 
as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  an  opcratiiui  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters  upon  the  work  without  pre- 
paratory discipline,  and  then  wonders  that  he  fails  !  If  he 
were  learning  to  play  on  the  llute  for  public  exhibition, 
what  hours  and  days  would  he  spend  in  giving  facility  to  his 
fingers,  and  attaining  the  power  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
impressive  exccuti<m  !  If  he  were  devoting  himKoIf  to  the 
organ,  what  months  and  years  would  he  labor,  that  he 
might  know  its  compass,  and  be  master  of  its  keys,  and  be 
able  to  draw  out,  at  will,  all  its  various  combinations  of  har- 
monious sound,  and  its  full  richness  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion !  And  yet  he  will  fancy  that  the  grandest,  the  most 
various,  the  most  expressive  of  all  instruments,  which  the 
infinite  Creator  has  fashioned  by  the  union  of  an  intellectual 
soul  with  the  powers  of  speech,  may  be  played  upon  without 
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Study  or  practice  ;  he  comes  to  it  a  mere  uninstructed  tyro, 
and  thinks  to  manage  all  its  stops,  and  command  the  whole 
compass  of  its  varied  and  comprehensive  power.  He  finds 
himself  a  hungler  in  the  attempt,  is  mortified  at  his  fail- 
ure, and  settles  it  in  his  mind  forever  that  the  attempt  is 
vain. 

Success  in  every  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  tal- 
ent, is  always  the  reward  of  industry  and  pains.  But  the 
instances  are  many,  of  men  of  the  finest  natural  genius, 
whose  beginning  has  promised  much,  but  who  have  degen- 
erated wretchedly  as  they  advanced,  because  they  trusted  to 
their  gifls,  and  made  no  effort  to  improve.  That  there  have 
never  been  other  men  of  equal  endowments  with  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  none  would  venture  to  suppose ;  but  who 
have  so  devoted  themselves  to  their  art,  or  become  equal  in 
excellence?  If  those  great  men  had  been  content,  like 
others,  to  continue  as  they  began,  and  had  never  made  their 
persevering  efforts  for  improvement,  what  would  their  coun- 
tries have  benefited  from  their  genius,  or  the  world  have 
known  of  their  fame?  They  would  have  been  lost  ki  the 
undistinguished  crowd  that  sunk  to  oblivion  around  them. 
Of  how  many  more  will  the  same  remark  prove  trtie !  What 
encouragement  is  thus  given  to  the  industrious !  With  such 
encouragement,  how  inexcusable  is  the  negligence  which 
suffers  the  most  interesting  and  important  truths  to  seem 
heavy  and  dull,  and  fall  ineffectual  to  the  ground,  through 
mere  sluggishness  in  their  delivery  !  How  unworthy  of  one 
who  performs  the  high  function  of  a  religious  instructor  — 
upon  whom  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  religions  knowl- 
edge, and  devotional  sentiment,  and  final  character,  of  many 
fellow-beings  —  to  imagine  that  he  can  worthily  discharge 
this  great  concern  by  occasionally  talking  for  an  hour,  he 
knows  not  how,  and  in  a  manner  which  K^  VvQi&  V^^^w  \!l^ 
33* 
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pains  to  render  correct,  impressive,  or  attractive,  and  which, 
simply  through  want  of  that  command  over  himself  which 
study  wouhl  give,  is  immethodical,  verbose,  inaccurate,  feeble, 
trifling  !  It  has  been  said  of  the  good  preacher,  that "  truths 
divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue."  Alas!  they  come 
ruined  and  worthless  from  such  a  man  as  this.  They  lose 
that  huly  energy  by  which  they  Jire  to  convert  the  soul  and 
purify  man  for  heaven,  and  sink,  in  interest  and  efficacy, 
below  the  level  of  those  principles  which  govern  the  ordinary 
alfairs  of  this  lower  world. 


CIIAPTKR    ITT. 
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The  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter 
make,  it  sufliciently  evident,  that  the  art  of  extemporaneous 
speaking,  however  advantageous  to  the  Christian  minister, 
and  however  possible  to  be  acquired,  is  yet  attended  with 
embarrassments  and  difficulties,  which  are  to  be  removed 
only  by  long  and  arduous  labor.  It  is  not  enough,  however, 
to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  this  discipline.  We  must 
know  in  what  it  consists,  and  how  it  is  to  be  conducted.  In 
completing,  therefore,  the  plan  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  I 
am  now  to  give  a  few  hints  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
the  study  is  to  be  carried  on  and  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted. These  hints,  gathered  partly  from  experience  and 
partly  from  observation  and  books,  will  be  necessarily  in- 
complete, but  not,  it  is  hoped,  altogether  useless  to  those 
who  are  asking  aoixv^  d\i«cX\o\u 
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1.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  student,  who 
would  acquire  facility  in  this  art,  should  bear  it  constani^y 
in  mind,  and  have  regard  to  it  in  all  his  studies,  and  in  his 
whole  mode  of  study.  The  reason  is  very  obvious.  He 
that  would  become  eminent  in  any  pursuit  must  make  it 
the  primary  and  almost  exclusive  object  of  his  attention.  It 
must  never  be  long  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and  he  must 
be  contriving  how  to  promote  it,  in  every  thing  he  under- 
takes. It  is  thus  that  the  miser  accumulates,  by  making  the 
most  trifling  occurrences  the  occasions  of  gain ;  and  thus 
the  ambitious  man  is  on  the  alert  to  forward  his  purposes 
of  advancement  by  little  events  which  another  would  pass 
unobserved.  So,  too,  he,  the  business  of  whose  life  is  preacli- 
ing,  should  be  on  the  watch  to  render  every  thing  subservi- 
ent to  this  end.  The  inquiry  should  always  be,  how  he  can 
turn  the  knowledge  he  is  acquiring,  the  subject  he  is  study- 
ing, this  mode  of  reasoning,  this  event,  this  conversation, 
and  the  conduct  of  this  or  that  man,  to  aid  the  purposes  of 
religious  instruction.  He  may  find  an  example  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Pope  pursued  his  favorite  study.  *'  From  his 
attention  to  poetry,"  says  Johnson,  "  he  was  never  diverted. 
If  conversation  offered  any  thing  that  could  be  improved,  he 
committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expres- 
sion, more  happy  than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was 
careful  to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  preserved  for 
an  opportunity  of  insertion,  and  some  little  fragments  have 
been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought 
upon  at  some  other  time."  By  a  like  habitual  and  vigilant 
attention,  the  preacher  will  find  scarce  any  thing  but  may  be 
made  to  minister  to  his  great  design,  by  either  giving  rise  to 
some  new  train  of  thought,  or  suggesting  an  argument,  or 
placing  some  truth  in  a  new  light,  or  furnishing  some  useful 
illustration.     Thus  none  of  his  reading  will  be  lo&\.\  «^«^^ 
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poem  and  play,  every  treatise  on  science,  and  speculation 
la  philosophy,  and  even  every  ephemeral  talc  may  be  made 
to  give  hints  toward  the  better  management  of  sermons,  and 
the  more  efTectual  proposing  and  communicating  of  truth. 

He  who  proposes  to  himself  the  art  of  extemporaneous 
s{)eaking^  should  in  like  manner  have  constant  regard  to  this 
particular  object,  and  make  every  thing  cooperate  to  form 
those  habits  of  mind  which  arc  essential  to  it.  Tliis  may  be 
done,  not  only  without  any  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  his 
other  studies,  but  even  so  as  to  promote  them.  The  mivrt 
important  requisites  are  rapid  thinking  and  ready  com- 
mand of  language.  By  rapid  thiukiug  I  mean,  what  has 
already  been  spoken  of,  the  power  of  seizing  at  once  upon 
the  most  prominent  points  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed, 
and  tracing  out,  in  their  proper  order,  the  subordinate 
thoughts  which  connect  them  together.  This  power  depends 
very  much  upon  habit;  a  habit  more  easily  acquired  by 
some  minds  than  by  others,  and  by  some  with  great  difficulty. 
But  there  are  few  who,  bhould  they  have  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  habit  in  all  their  studies,  might  not 
attain  it  in  a  degree  quite  adequate  to  their  purpose.  This 
is  much  more  indisputably  true  in  regard  to  fluency  of 
language. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  his  daily  care  to  analyze 
the  subjects  which  come  before  him,  and  to  frame  sketches 
of  sermons.  This  will  aid  him  to  acquire  a  facility  in  lay- 
ing open,  dividing,  and  arranging  topics,  and  preparing  those 
outlines  which  he  is  to  take  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  Let 
liim  also  investigate  carefully  the  method  of  every  author 
he  reads,  marking  the  divisions  of  his  arrangement,  and  the 
connection  and  train  of  his  reasoning.  Butler's  preface  to 
his  Sermons  will  afford  hiro  some  fine  hints  on  this  way  of 
study.    Let  this  be  his  habitual  mode  of  reading,  so  that  he 
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shall  as  much  do  this,  as  receive  the  meaning  of  separate 
sentences,  and  shall  be  always  able  to  give  a  better  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  argument  and  the  relation  of  every 
part  to  the  others  and  to  the  whole,  than  of  merely  individ- 
ual passages  and  separate  illustrations.  This  will  infallibly 
beget  a  readiness  in  finding  the  divisions  and  boundaries  of 
a  subject,  which  is  one  important  requisite  to  an  easy  and 
successful  speaker. 

In  a  similar  manner,  let  him  always  bear  in  mind  the 
value  of  a  fluent  and  correct  use  of  language.  Let  him  not 
be  negligent  of  this  in  his  conversation ;  but  be  careful  ever 
to  select  the  best  words,  to  avoid  a  slovenly  style  and  drawl- 
ing utterance,  and  to  aim  at  neatness,  force,  and  brevity. 
This  may  be  done  without  formality,  or  stiffness,  or  pedantic 
affectation ;  and  when  settled  into  a  habit,  is  invaluable. 

2.  In  addition  to  this  general  cultivation,  there  should  be 
frequent  exercise  of  the  act  of  speaking.  Practice  is  essen- 
tial to  perfection  in  any  art,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
this.  No  man  reads  well,  or  writes  well,  except  by  long 
practice  ;  and  he  cannot  expect  without  it  to  speak  well  — 
an  operation  which  is  equivalent  to  the  other  two  united, 
lie  may,  indeed,  get  along,  as  the  phrase  is,  but  not  so 
well  as  he  might  do  and  should  do.  He  may  not  always  be 
able  even  tq  get  along.  He  may  be  as  sadly  discomfited 
as  a  friend  of  mine,  who  said  that  he  had  made  the  attempt, 
and  was  convinced  that  for  him  to  speak  ex  tempore  was 
impossible;  he  had  risen  from  his  study  table,  and  tried  to 
make  a  speech,  proving  that  virtue  is  better  than  vice,  but 
stumbled  and  failed  at  the  very  outset.  How  could  one 
hope  to  do  better  in  a  first  attempt,  if  he  had  not  considered 
beforehand  what  he  should  say  ?  It  were  as  rational  to  think 
he  could  play  on  the  organ  without  having  learned,  or  trans- 
late from  a  language  he  had  never  studied. 
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It  would  not  be  too  much  to  require  of  the  student,  that  Jie 
should  exercise  hiniself  every  day,  once  at  least,  if  not  oftcii- 
er,  and  this  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  various  way*, 
that  he  may  attain  a  facility  m  every  mode.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  interchange  of  employment  to  rise  from  the  subject 
which  occupies  his  thoughts,  or  from  the  book  which  lie  is 
reading,  and  repeat  to  himself  the  substance  of  what  he  has 
just  perused,  with  such  additions  and  variations,  or  criti- 
cisms, as  may  suggest  themselves  at  the  moment.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  useful  exercise,  even  if  there  were 
no  reference  to  this  particular  end.  How  many  oxculleiu 
chapters  of  valuable  authors,  how  many  fine  views  of  impor- 
tant subjects,  would  be  thus  impressed  upon  his  mind !  and 
what  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  language  would  be  thus 
laid  up  in  store !  And,  according  as  he  should  be  engaged 
in  a  work  of  reasoning,  or  description,  or  exhortation,  or 
narrative,  he  would  be  attaining  the  power  of  cxpressirijj 
himself  readily  in  each  of  these  various  styles.  By  pursuing 
this  course  for  two  or  thrcic  years,  "  a  man  may  render  him- 
self such  a  master  in  this  matter,"  says  Burnet,  **  that  he 
can  never  be  surprised ; "  and  he  adds,  that  he  never  knew 
a  man  faithfully  to  pursue  the  plan  of  study  he  proposed, 
without  being  successful  at  last. 

3.  When,  by  such  a  course  of  study  and  discipline,  he  has 
attained  a  tolerable  fluency  of  thoughts  and  words,  and  a 
moderate  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  there  arc  several 
things  to  be  observed  in  first  exercising  the  gill  in  public,  in 
order  to  insure  comfort  and  success. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  first  efforts  in  some  other  place 
than  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit,  from  various  causes  already  al- 
luded to,  is  the  most  embarrassing  place  from  which  a  man 
can  speak.  One  may  utter  himself  fluently  in  a  spot  of 
less  sanctity  and  dignity,  who  should  be  unable  to  summoa 
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his  self-possession  or  command  his  thoughts  in  that  desk, 
whicli  he  never  names  or  contemplates  but  "  filled  with  sol- 
emn awe."  Let  the  beginner,  therefore,  select  some  other 
field  until  he  have  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  arid 
disciplined  to  self-command.  Let  him,  in  the  familiar  lec- 
tures of  the  Sunday  school,  or  in  classes  for  the  biblical  in- 
struction of  young  people,  or  in  private  meetings  for  social 
religious  worship,  when  there  is  less  restraint  upon  his 
powers,  and  he  is  warmed  by  near  contact  with  those  whom 
he  addresses  —  let  him,  in  such  scenes,  make  the  first  rude 
trial  of  his  gifts.  Practice  there  will  give  him  confidence 
and  facility ;  and  he  may  afterward  make  the  more  hazardous 
and  responsible  attempt  before  a  Sabbath  congregation. 

4.  It  has  been  generally  recommended  to  beginners,  that 
their  first  experiments  should  be  hortatory ;  and,  for  this 
end,  that  after  having  written  the  body  of  the  discourse,  the 
application  and  conclusion  should  be  left  to  the  moment  of 
delivery.  Then,  it  is  said,  the  hearer  and  speaker  having 
become  engaged  and  warm  in  the  subject,  the  former  will 
less  observe  any  blemishes  and  inexactness  of  language,  and 
the  latter  will  have  a  freedom  and  flow  of  utterance,  which 
he  would  be  less  likely  to  enjoy  at  an  earlier  and  colder 
moment;  besides  that  the  exhortation  is  a  much  easier 
achievement  than  the  body  of  the  discourse. 

It  is  probable  that  for  some  persons  this  rule  may  be 
found  best ;  though,  if  I  were  to  give  one  founded  on  my 
own  experience,  it  would  be  directly  opposed  to  it.  I  should 
esteem  it  a  much  safer  and  more  successful  mode,  to  attempt 
ex  tempore  the  commencement,  than  the  close  of  a  dis- 
course. The  commencement,  if  the  sermon  be  worth 
preaching,  is  laid  out  in  an  orderly  succession  of  ideas, 
which  follow  one  another  in  a  connected  train  of  illustra- 
tion, or  argument,  or  narrative ;  and  he  who  is  faoivU^t  Ht'vVVx 
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the  train  will  find  its  several  steps  spontaneously  (^)llo\v 
one  another,  and  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  clothing  them  in 
ready  sind  suitable  terms.  But  the  application  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  so  well  be  thus  arranged,  and  the  parts  of 
which  do  not  so  closely  adhere  to  each  other.  This  makes 
the  actual  effort  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  delivery  more 
severe.  And,  besides  this,  it  will  generally  be  found  more 
difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  change  the  passive  state  of  niiiid 
which  exists  in  reading,  for  the  action  and  ardor  of  extoin- 
poraneous  address,  than  to  start  with  this  activity  at  the 
beginning,  when  the  mind,  in  fact,  is  already  acting  undt-r 
the  excitement  of  a  preparation  to  speak;  not  to  forget, 
that  a  young  man,  who  is  modest  because  of  his  youth  as 
much  as  he  is  bold  because  of  his  office,  is  naturally  intim- 
idated by  the  attempt  to  address  with  direct  exhortatiou 
those  whom  he  sees  around  him  so  much  older  than 
himself,  and  many  of  whom  he  feels  to  be  so  much 
better. 

I  am  pcrsua<Ied,  too,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
a  closing  exhortation  easier  work  than  the  previous  manage- 
ment of  the  discourse.  I  know  nothing  which  requires 
more  intense  thought,  more  prudent  consideration,  or  more 
judicious  skill,  both  in  ordering  the  topics  and  selecting  the 
words.  One  may,  indeed,  very  easily  dash  out  into  exclama- 
tions, and  make  loud  appeals  to  his  audience.  But  to 
appeal  pungently,  weightily,  effectually,  in  such  words  and 
emphasis  that  the  particular  truth  or  duty  shall  be  driven 
home  and  fastened  in  the  mind  and  conscience  —  this  is  an 
arduous,  delicate,  anxious  duty,  which  may  well  task  a 
man's  most  serious  and  thoughtful  hours  of  preparation. 
It  is  only  by  giving  such  preparation  that  he  can  hope  to 
make  that  impression  which  God  will  bless;  and  he  that 
thinks  it  the  eoaieal  oC  Ihvvi^,  and  harangues  without  fore- 
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thought,  must  harangue  without  effect.  Is  it  not  probable, 
that  much  of  the  vapid  and  insignificant  verbiage  which  is 
poured  out  at  the  close  of  sermons,  originates  in  this  notion, 
that  exhortation  is  a  very  simple,  affair,  to  which  any  body 
is  equal  at  any  time  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  minds  are  dif- 
ferently constituted.  Some  may  find  that  mode  the  best 
for  themselves,  which  to  me  seems  the  worst.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  every  one  to  try  himself>  and  decide,  from  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
in  what  method  he  shall  most  probably  be  successful. 

5.  It  is  recommended,  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  others,  that 
the  first  attempts  be  made  by  short  excursions  from  written 
discourses ;  like  the  young  bird  that  tries  its  wings  by  short 
flights,  till  it  gradually  acquires  strength  and  courage  to 
sustain  itself  longer  in  the  air.  This  advice  is,  undoubtedly, 
judicious.  For  one  may  safely  trust  himself  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, who  would  be  confounded  in  the  attempt  to  frame 
a  whole  discourse.  For  this  purpose,  blanks  may  be  lefl  in 
writing,  where  the  sentiment  is  familiar,  or  only  a  short 
illustration  is  to  be  introduced.  As  success  in  these  smaller 
attempts  gives  him  conlidence,  he  may  proceed  to  larger ; 
till,  at  length,  when  his  mind  is  bright,  and  his  feelings  en- 
gaged, he  may  quit  his  manuscript  altogether,  and  present 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  written,  with  greater  fervor 
and  effect  than  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  his  paper.  It 
was  once  observed  to  me  by  an  interesting  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  that  he  had  found  from  experience 
this  to  be  the  most  advisable  and  perfect  mode,  since  it 
combined  the  advantages  of  written  and  extemporaneous 
composition.  By  preparing  sermons  in  this  way,  he  said, 
he  had  a  shelter  and  security  if  his  mind  should  be  dull  at 
the  time  of  delivery ;  and  if  it  were  active,  he  was  able  to 
34 
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leave  w!;:it  lie  liiid  written,  and  obey  tlw^  utkU-.t  of  liis  fcrl- 
iiii:s,  aistl  ^o  rt.;rth  on  tlic  impulse  of  the  moment,  v.-licrcvL-r 
lii^  ^■|)irit  mi":iit  Ie:!<l  liim.  A  similar  renetrk  I  hcwul  iii;.<.': 
I)v  :i  ilis:in.:uisli(rd  f-cliolar  of  the  Melhodi::-t  coiinecii-.n.  wh^'t 
nr'.:\'d,  v.'li:t  is  uiii'.ersally  asrscTted  by  tlui^e  who  have  iri-.'-l 
this  '.:!•■: 'I'd  wilii  i:ny  Micce^Ji,  thtit  what  his  been  \vrifi.;i 
is  f.Mm.'l  ;;>  !>o  tiime  ami  siilrith .r^s,  in  coniparisi^ri  with  tlie 
ajiii.riti'.l  :;r.'\v  <if  lliat  wliich  ^:i)^i^.L^'5  from  the  ener^ry  ol"  \.\c 
me::ic:ii. 

'inhere  are  s:);jie  per.-i.ns,  iiowever,  v»hi)  would  be  «'i!;:»:r- 
rii<.-ed  by  v.\i  eTi^rl  to  c.iiiinire  the  opor;;ti«in  of  the  liiind  iViiM 
rcudin;r  V.i  inventii:'^.  >':ieh  per--.*::-^  may  fr.id  it  iKrl  :•» 
make  th.-ir  bj"'rin!:iii;:  willi  a  wiiole  dicCour-Ji*. 

(3.  In  tlii>5  e;;.-:e,  there  will  be  a  i^reiil  adviint:^;f^  in  .•'ijii'c:- 
in::  f:r  i\\:\  i-i^l-ris  e:;p '-itiTV  sii'je.tts.  To  -^ly  i.vtliin:  t.\ 
liie  ii;i;".it. ,.!,.!  ::::  I  Klility  i.ftl.i.'  i:>^!e  if  {.re,.o!,i::j,  u;;iv\; 
reacLr  ■:  *!.  .  :r:ujie  lh;i.  e\..Ty  :!i::ii:::vr  .-'■.  r:'.Si  ;;■:.■:;•  ri  ci-m- 
t=i»ivr.;M.:  \'i- ['•■rU.'.i  ii  i-i-;  l;i!>,.ri  t;>  it,  ii  r:"!it  i!..s  ijrt-it 
ffclliiii-.;  and  r..liM!?  ic.r  liie  i-iiv;;)or:i;jeed  ^i'•■ii.er.  Tl.c 
cK'se  :=tn..!y  <.f  :i  j):,?:  .i;it'  i  ;'  ^'erii»l!.ire  \.].ieii  i.--  iit-e  \-.'::ry  i-i 
exp'.amdin;;  it,  render.-?  it  i'.'.Miiiiar.  'j'he  exjio.-iiiii'is  is  inM-p- 
ar;;!)ly  r^imies'ti'd  willi  the  text,  and  nece.-Sarily  ^n::^e^^«^l 
by  i'l.  'j'iie  iiiieronces  antl  pr-u:tical  relied  ions  are,  in  like 
m.;nnv-r,  naturally  and  indisr-nluidy  asse-ciiiled  wiili  the  pa.- 
snife.  'I'he  train  of  remark  is  csjsily  jireserved,  and  cn^b;n- 
r.isMiienr,  iii  a  ;;rreat  measure,  £Tuardc:d  a;,rainst,  by  the  cireuni- 
t.i;niee  that  the  order  of  discouri-e  is  i^pread  out  in  the  open 
\ViU]i\  upon  whi'li  the  eyes  may  reit  and  by  wliich  lii,* 
thon^^his  may  rally. 

7.  A  similar  iidvantar^c  is  jrainod  to  the  beginner,  in 
diseonrh-es  of  a  diiTercnt  ciiiiractcr,  by  a  very  careful  and 
mimite  division  of  the  subject.  The  division  should  not 
OijJy  be  logical  awd  clear,  but  into  parts  as  numerous  as 
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possible.  The  great  advantage  here  is,  that  the  partitions 
being  many,  the  speaker  is  compelled  frequently  to  return 
to  his  minutes.  He  is  thus  kept  in  the  track,  and  prevented 
from  wandering  far  in  needless  digressions  —  that  besetting 
infirmity  of  unrestrained  extemporizers.  He  also  escapes 
the  mortifying  consequences  of  a  momentary  confusion  and 
cloudiness  of  mind,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  leave  an 
unsatisfactory  train  at  once,  before  the  state  of  his  mind  is 
perceived  by  the  audience,  and  take  up  the  next  topic, 
where  he  may  recover  his  self-possession,  and  proceed  with- 
out impediment.  This  is  no  unimportant  consideration. 
It  relieves  him  from  the  horror  of  feeling  obliged  to  go 
on,  while  conscious  that  he  is  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
and  at  the  same  time  secures  the  very  essential  requisite 
of  right  method. 

8.  The  next  rule  is,  that  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
order  and  connection  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  entire 
train  of  tkought,  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  by  previous 
meditation.  The  speaker  must  haVe  the  discourse  in  his 
mind  as  one  whole,  whose  various  parts  are  distinctly  per- 
ceived as  other  wholes,  connected  with  each  other,  and 
contributing  to  a  common  end.  There  must  be  no  uncer- 
tainty, when  he  rises  to  speak,  as  to  what  he  is  going  to 
say ;  no  mist  or  darkness  over  the  land  he  is  about  to  travel ; 
but,  conscious  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  ground,  he  must 
step  forward  confidently,  not  doubting  that  he  shall  find  the 
passes  of  its  mountains,  and  thread  the  intricacies  of  its 
forests,  by  the  paths  which  he  has  already  trodden.  It  is 
an  imperfect  and  partial  preparation,  in  this  respect,  which 
so  often  renders  the  manner  awkward  and  embarrassed,  and 
the  discourse  obscure  and  perplexed.  Nemo  potest  de  ea  re, 
qiiam  non  novit,  non  turpissimc  dircrc.  But,  when  the  prep- 
aration is  fAithful,  the  speaker  feels  at  hoa\e\  Vi^\iv5j^  mvA&t 
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no  anxiety  respecting  the  ideas  or  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession, he  has  the  more  ready  control  of  liis  person,  liis 
eye,  and  his  liand,  and  the  more  fearlcs?;ly  gives  up  hi> 
mind  to  its  own  action,  and  casts  himself  upon  tlie  current. 
Uneasiness  and  constraint  arc  the  inevitable  attendants  of 
unfaithful  preparation,  and  they  are  fatal  to  success. 

It  is  true,  that  no  man  can  attain  the  power  of  self-poF- 
sossion  so  as  to  feel  at  all  times  equally  and  entirely  at  ease. 
But  he  may  guard  against  the  sorest  ills  which  attend  its 
loss,  by  always  making  sure  of  a  train  of  thought,  —  beiii;^ 
sorur(^  that  he  has  ideas,  and  that  tliey  lie  in  such  order  a? 
to  be  found  and  brought  forward  in  some  sort  of  apprinvl, 
even  when  he  has,  in  some  measure,  Icist  the  mastery  of  him- 
self. The  richness  or  meanness  of  their  dress  will  depend 
on  the  humor  of  the  moment.  It  will  vary  as  nuiph  as 
health  and  spirits  vary,  which  is  more  in  sonic  men  than 
in  others.  But  the  thoughts  themselves  he  may  produce, 
and  be  certain  of  saying  irhat  he  intended  to  say,  cvcmi 
when  he  cannot  say  it  as  he  intended.  It  must  liave  been 
cibserved,  by  tht^se  who  are  at  all  in  the  habit  of  observation 
of  this  kind,  that  the  mind  operates  in  this  particular  like  u 
machine,  which,  having  been  wound  up,  runs  on  by  its*  own 
spontaneous  action,  until  it  has  gone  through  its  apj)ointcd 
course.  Many  men  have  thus  continued  speaking,  in  the 
midst  of  an  embarrassment  of  mind  which  rendered  them 
almost  unconscious  of  what  they  were  saying,  and  incapable 
of  giving  an  account  of  it  afterward ;  while  yet  the  un- 
.piided,  self-moving  intellect  wrought  so  well,  that  the 
speech  was  not  estcefued  unwholesome  or  defective  by  the 
learers.  The  experience  of  this  fact  has  doubtless  helped 
nany  to  believe  that  they  spoke  from  iuspiration.  It  ought 
o  teach  all,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  that  e.xces- 
ivc  apprehension,  which  so  often  unmans  theni)  and  which, 
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though  it  may  not  stop  their  mouths,  must  deprive   their 
address  of  all  grace  and  beauty,  of  all  ease  and  force. 

9.  We  may  introduce  in  this  place  another  rule,  the 
observance  of  which  will  aid  in  preventing  the  ill  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  accidental  loss  of  self-possession. 
The  rule  is,  Utter  yourself  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  with 
careful  pauses.  This  is,  at  all  times,  a  great  aid  to  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  statement.  It  is  essential'  to  the  speaker, 
who  would  keep  the  command  of  himself,  and,  consequently, 
of  his  hearers. 

One  is  very  likely,  when,  in  the  course  of  speaking,  he 
has  stumbled  on  an  unfortunate  expression,  or  said  what  he 
would  prefer  not  to  say,  or  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the 
precise  point  at  which  he  was  aiming,  to  hurry  on  with 
increasing  rapidity,  as  if  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  his 
misfortune,  or  cause  it  to  be  forgotten  in  the  crowd  of  new 
words.  But  instead  of  thus  escaping  the  evil,  he  increases 
it ;  he  entangles  himself  more  and  more,  and  augments  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  his  route.  The  true  mode  of  recov- 
ering himself  is  by  increased  deliberation.  He  must  pause, 
and  give  himself  time  to  think ;  —  ut  tamen  deliberare  non 
hcBsitare  videatur.  He  need  not  be  alarmed  lest  his  hearers 
suspect  the  difficulty.  Most  of  them  are  likely  to  attribute 
the  slowness  of  his  step  to  any  cause  rather  than  the  true 
one.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  says  and  does  pre- 
cisely as  he  intended  and  wished.  They  suppose  that  he 
is  pausing  to  gather  tfp  his  strength.  It  excites  their  atten- 
tion. The  change  of  manner  is  a  relief  to  them.  And  the 
probability  is,  that  the  speaker  not  only  recovers  himself, 
but  that  the  effijrt  to  do  it  gives  a  spring  to  the  action  of 
his  powers,  which  enables  him  to  proceed  afterward  with 
greater  energy. 

10.  In  regard  to  language,  the  best  rule  is,  that  no  ^t^^^^ 
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aratiou  be  made.  There  is  no  convenient  and  profitable 
medium  between  ppeikinir  Iroiii  memory  and  iVoni  imiiie- 
diatc  su^jfirestion.  To  mi:;  the  two  is  no  aid,  but  a  jzroit 
binderrmce,  bec;ni.se  it  perplexes  the  mind  between  tlie  vf-ry 
dillerent  operations  of  memory  and  invention.  To  j)rep.!rc 
sentences,  and  prirts  of  sentences,  which  are  to  l)e  iritrtr- 
dnccd  liore  and  there,  and  the  intervals  l)t.*twcen  th;jm  i.»  lo 
fdled  lip  in  the  delivery,  is  the  siirej-t  of  all  ways  to  piYHliiCf 
constraint.  It  is  like  the  embarrassme'it  of  iraminir  vitm  s 
lo  prescribed  rhymes  ;  as  vexjitious,  and  as  absurd.  To  lo 
compelled  to  sh;ipo  the  co!*rse  of  remark  so  as  to  suit  n 
sentcfice  which  is  ])y-a:id-by  to  come,  or  to  intnulace  va'.t- 
tain  expressions  which  are  waitin^f  for  tiieir  pl.ico,  is  :i 
check  lo  the  natural  current  of  thouorht.  Tiie  inev  iiaiM' 
consequence  is  constraint  and  labor,  the  h?s5  i:f  evc^ry  ihin^ 
like  easy  a!id  flowinir  utterance,  and,  perhaps,  th:u  worii  c'l 
confusion  which  results  i'rtmi  a  jtnnble  of  ill-ajisv.'rieu,  di.-- 
joiuled  p(.'rioiis.  Jt  is  unavoidable  that  the  subject  siiosilii 
present  itsoif  in  a  little  different  form  aud  coniplcxien  in 
ppcaking,  fr«»m  that  which  it  look  in  meditation  ;  su  th-it  the 
sentences  and  moiles  of  expression,  which  agreed  very  well 
with  the  train  of  remark  as  it  came  up  in  the  study,  imiy 
be  wholly  unsuited  to  that  wliicli  it  assumes  in  the  pronun- 
ciation. 

The  extemporaneous  sjjeakcr  ^should  llicrefore  trust  liim- 
pelf  to  the  moment  for  all  his  langnaire.  This  is  the  safe 
way  for  his  comlort,  and  the  only  surer  way  to  make  all  of  a 
uniform  piece.  The  jjeneral  nde  is  certain,  though  there 
may  bo  some  exceptions.  It  may  be  well,  for  example,  to 
consider  wliat  synonymous  terms  may  be  employed  in  recur- 
ring to  the  chief  topic,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
reiterati(m  of  the  same  word.  This  will  occasion  no  eni- 
barrassmcut.    lie  ma.y ,  ;dso,  yrc^are  texts  of  Scripture  to  be 
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introduced  in  certain  parts  of  the  discourse.  These,  if 
perfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  he  be  not  too  anxious 
to  make  a  place  for  them,  will  be  no  encumbrance.  When 
a  suitable  juncture  occurs,  they  will  suggest  themselves, 
just  as  a  suitable  epithet  suggests  itself.  But,  if  he  be  very 
solicitous  about  them,  and  continually  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  them,  he  will  be  likely  to  confuse 
himself.  And  it  is  better  to  lose  the  choicest  quotation, 
than  suffer  constraint  and  awkwardness  from  the  effort  to 
bring  it  in.  Under  the  same  restrictions  he  may  make 
ready,  pithy  remarks,  striking  and  laconic  expressions, 
pointed  sayings  and  aphorisms,  the  force  of  which  depends 
on  the  precise  form  of  the  phrase.  Let  the  same  rule  be 
observed  in  regard  to  such.  If  they  suggest  themselves, 
(v.hich  they  will  do  if  there  be  a  proper  place  for  them,) 
let  them  be  welcome.  But  never  let  him  run  the  risk  of 
si)()iliiig  a  whole  paragraph  in  trying  to  make  a  place  for 
them. 

Many  distinguished  speakers  are  said  to  do  more  than 
this,  —  to  write  out  with  care  and  repeat  from  memory  their 
more  important  and  persujtsive  parts ;  like  the  de  bene  esse's 
of  Curran,  and  the  splendid  passages  of  many  others.  This 
may,  undoubtedly,  be  done  to  advantage  by  one  who  has  the 
command  of  himself  which  practice  gives,  and  has  learned 
to  pass  from  memory  to  invention  without  tripping.  It  is  a 
different  case  from  that  mixture  of  the  two  operations,  which 
is  condemned  above,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  an  extended  exam- 
ple of  the  exceptions  made  in  the  last  paragraph.  With  these 
exceptions,  when  he  undertakes,  bona  Jide,  an  extemporane- 
ous address,  he  should  make  no  preparation  of  language. 
Language  is  the  last  thing  he  should  be  anxious  about.  If 
he  have  ideas,  and  be  awake,  it  will  come  of  itself,  unbid- 
den and  unsought  for.     The  best  language  flashes  u^oa  tha 
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speaker  as  unexpectedly  as  upon  Oie  he.nrer.  It  is  the 
spontaneous  *^ift  of  the  mmd,  not  the  extorted  boon  of  a 
special  search.  No  man  who  lias  thoughts,  and  is  lntere:$tt'd 
in  them,  is  at  a  loss  for  words  —  not  the  most  uneducated 
man ;  and  the  words  lie  uses  will  be  according  to  his  educa- 
tion and  general  habits,  not  according  to  the  labor  of  the 
moment.  If  he  truly  feel,  and  wish  to  communicate  his 
feelings  to  those  around  him,  the  last  thing  that  will  fail 
will  be  language ;  the  less  he  thinks  of  it  and  cares  for  it, 
the  more  copiously  and  richly  will  it  flow  from  him ;  and 
when  he  has  forgotten  every  thing  but  his  desire  to  give  vent 
to  his  emotions,  and  do  good,  then  will  the  unconscious  tor- 
rent pour,  as  it  does  at  no  other  season.  This  entire  sur- 
render to  the  spirit  which  stirs  within,  is  indeed  the  real 
secret  of  all  eloquence.  "  True  eloquence,"  says  Miltou, 
"  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth ; 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent 
desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to 
infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  —  when  such  a 
man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy 
servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered 
files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.*' 
Rerum  cnim  copia  (says  the  great  Roman  teacher  and 
example)  verborum  copiam  gignit;  at,  si  est  honestas  in 
rebus  ipsis  dc  quibus  dicitur,  existit  ex  rei  natura  qaidam 
splendor  in  verbis.  Sit  modo  is,  qui  dicet  aut  scribet,  iustitu- 
tus  liberaliter  educations  doctrinaque  puerili,  et  flagret 
studio,  et  a  natura  adjuvctur,  et  in  universorum  gencrum 
infinitis  disceptationibus  exercitatus ;  ornatissimos  scriptores 
oratoresque  ad  cognoscendum  imitandumque  legerit ;  —  nee 
ille  baud  sane,  quemadmodum  verba  straat  et  illuminet,  a 
magistris  istis  requiret    Ita  facile  in  rerum  abundantia  ad 
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orationis  ornamenta,  sine  duce,  natura  ipsa,  si  modo  est 
exercitata,  labetur.* 

11.  These  remarks  lead  to  another  suggestion,  which 
deserves  the  student's  consideration.  He  should  select  for 
this  exercise  those  subjects  in  which  he  feels  an  interest  at 
the  time,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  desires  to  engage  the 
interest  of  others.  In  order  to  the  best  success,  extempora- 
neous efforts  should  be  made  in  an  excited  ^tate  of  mind, 
when  the  thoughts  are  burning  and  glowing,  and  long  to 
find  vent.  There  are  some  topics  which  do  not  admit  of 
this  excitement.  Such  should  be  treated  by  the  pen.  When 
he  would  speak,  he  should  choose  topics  on  which  his  own 
mind  is  kindling  with  a  feeling  which  he  is  earnest  to  com- 
municate ;  and  the  higher  the  degree  to  which  he  has  ele- 
vated his  feelings,  the  more  readily,  happily,  and  powerfully 
will  he  [)our  forth  whatever  the  occasion  may  demand. 
There  is  no  style  suited  to  the  pulpit,  which  he  will  not 
more  effectually  command  in  this  state  of  mind.  He  will 
reason  more  directly,  pointedly,  and  convincingly ;  he  will 
describe  more  vividly  from  the  living  conceptions  of  the 
moment ;  he  will  be  more  earnest  in  persuasion,  more  ani- 
mated in  declamation,  more  urgent  in  appeals,  more  terrible 
in  denunciation.  Every  thing  will  vanish  from  before  him, 
but  the  subject  of  his  attention ;  and  upon  this  his  powers 
will  be  concentrated  in  keen  and  vigorous  action. 

If  a  man  would  do  his  best,  it  must  be  upon  subjects 
which  are  at  the  moment  interesting  to  him.  We  see  it  in 
conversation,  where  every  one  is  eloquent  upon  his  favorite 
topics.  We  see  it  in  deliberative  assemblies,  where  it  is 
those  grand  questions,  which  excite  an  intense  interest,  and 
absorb  and  agitate  the  mind,  that  call  forth  those  bursts  of  elo- 

*  De  Or.  ill.  31. 
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qiioiico  l»y  v.liirh  nifii  are  nnncmluTftii  as  j)ov.Trr!«]  i-riitorf, 
and  iIkiI  .'fivo  a  voico  to  iiioii  v/lio  can  ^ncnk  on  no  tiilt:r 
occnsiun^.  Cicero  tells  us  of  iiiinseli",  tliftt  the  instances  in 
which  he  was  most  snccesstiil,  were  those  in  MJiicli  he  nrrst 
entirely  abnmloned  himself  to  the  iinpnlscs  of  fefliaij. 
Every  speaivers  experience  will  bear  testimony  to  the  s:i!j;e 
thinij;  and  linis  tlic  siiyintr  of  Cioidsmith  proves  true,  ilust 
**  to  feel  one'.^subjcct  thorouirhly,  and  to  speak  without  ffir, 
r.re  the  only  rules  of  eloquence."  Let  him  ulio  wo;:iJ 
preach  succes;sfn!ly  rcmeinber  this.  In  the  choice  of  .sab- 
jecls  f.;r  extemporaneous  eiTorts,  let  him  have  rr.j^-rd  to 
it,  and  never  encumber  hims:eif  nor  di.->lre<:?  hi>  lio::r:rs 
witli  the  attempt  to  interest  them  in  a  ?nbject  which  excites 
at  the  nwment  only  a  feeble  interest  in  his  own  mind. 

This  rule  excludes  many  tcpics  v,hich  it  is  necoss::ry  to 
introduce  into  the  pulj)it  —  subjects  in  themselves  ^lte^e^li^^ 
and  important,  but  which  few  men  can  be  trusted  to  trcr.t 
in  unj)rc;ueilitated  lanL|^ua;;e,  because  they  require  an  exact- 
ness of  dcfmition,  and  nice  discrimination  of  phrase,  which 
may  be  better  ccminianded  in  the  cool  leisure  of  wriiinjj 
tlian  in  the  prompt  and  declamatory  style  of  the  Fpeaker. 
The  rule,  also,  forbids  llie  atten^pt  to  speak,  when  ill  health, 
or  lowness  of  spirits,  or  any  accidental  cause,  renders  him 
incapable  of  that  e.\citemcnt  which  is  requisite  to  success. 
It  requires  of  liim  to  watch  over  tlie  state  of  liis  body  —  the 
partial  derannfcmcnt  of  whase  functions  so  ollen  confuses 
the  mind  —  that,  by  preserving  a  vi«Torous  and  animated 
condition  of  the  corporeal  system,  he  may  secure  vigor  and 
vivacity  of  mind.  It  requires^of  him,  finally,  whenever  he 
is  about  entcrinnr  upon  the  work,  to  use  every  means,  by 
careful  meditation,  by  calling  up  the  strong  motives  of 
his  ofScc,  by  realizing  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his 
undertaking,  uud  b^  ^^tu^^^  uvvoUu^  the   blessing  uf 
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God,  to  attain  that  frame  of  devout  engagcdness  which  will 
dispose  him  to  speak  zealously  and  fearlessly.  One  who 
has  heen  particularly  successful  in  extemporaneous  efforts, 
once  said  to  me,  **  My  only  rules  are  to  study  my  subject 
thoroughly,  and  seek  for  feeling  on  my  knees." 

12.  Another  important  item  in  the  discipline  to  be  passed 
through,  consists  in  attaining  the  habit  of  self-command.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  this  point,  and  noticed  the  power 
which  the  n)ind  possesses  of  carrying  on  the  premeditated 
operation,  even  while  the  speaker  is  considerably  embar- 
rassed. This  is,  however,  only  a  reason  for  not  being  too 
much  <listressed  by  the  feeling  when  only  occasional ;  it 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  no  evil.  It  is  a  most  serious  evil ; 
of  little  comparative  moment,  it  may  be,  when  only  occa- 
sional and  transitory,  but  highly  injurious  if  habitual.  It 
renders  the  speaker  unhappy,  and  his  address  ineffective. 
If  perfectly  at  ease,  he  would  have  every  thing  at  command, 
and  be  able  to  pour  out  his  thoughts  in  lucid  order,  and 
with  every  desirable  variety  of  manner  and  expression.  But 
when  thrown  from  his  self-possession,  he  can  do  nothing 
better  than  mechanically  string  together  words,  while  there 
is  no  soul  in  them,  because  his  mental  powers  are  spell- 
bound and  imbecile.  He  stammers,  hesitates,  and  stumbles ; 
or,  at  best,  talks  on  without  object  or  aim,  as  mechanically 
and  unconsciously  as  an  automaton.  He  has  learned  little 
effectually,  till  he  has  learned  to  be  collected. 

This,  therefore,  must  be  a  leading  object  of  attention.  It 
will  not  be  attained  by  men  of  delicacy  and  sensibility, 
except  by  long  and  trying  practice.  It  will  be  the  result 
of  much  rough  experience,  and  many  mortifying  failures. 
And,  after  all,  occasions  may  occur,  when  the  most  experi- 
enced will  be  put  off  their  guard.  Still,  however,  much 
n)ay  be  done  by  the  control  which  a  vigorous  m\\x(L>fta&  w«t 
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itriolf,  by  resoliilo  imd  p(Tsevcriiig  clctcrininati<m,  l)y  rolusinir 
to  sliriiik  or  j^ive  \v;iy,  anrl  by  prctorriiiir  always  the  nuirtili- 
calioii  of  ill-siiccoss  lo  the  increased  weakness  wliicli  woiiM 
grow  out  of  retreating. 

There  are  many  considerations  besiiles,  wbicli,  if  kept 
bcfvjrc  the  mind,  would  operate  not  a  little  to  strengtiicn  its 
confidence  in  it-self.  Let  the  speaker  be  semsibie  lint,  if 
self-possessed,  be  is  not  likely  to  fail ;  that,  aficr  ftitliful 
»«tudy  and  preparation,  there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  his  way 
but  his  own  want  of  self-conunand.  Let  bim  beat  his  iiiiiiJ 
with  bis  subject,  endeavor  to  feel  nothing,  and  care  for 
nothing,  but  that.  Let  him  consider,  that  his  audience 
takes  for  granted  that  he  says  nothing  but  what  be  desigut'd, 
and  does  not  notice  those  slight  errors  which  annoy  and 
mortify  him  ;  that,  in  truth,  such  errors  are  of  no  moment; 
that  he  is  not  speaking  for  reputation  and  disphty,  ncjr  for 
the  gratification  of  others  by  the  exhibition  of  a  rlietorical 
model,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  cultivated  taste;  but  that 
be  is  a  teacher  of  virtue,  a  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
speaker  in  the  name  of  God,  whose  chosen  object  it  is  to 
lead  men  above  all  secondary  considerations  and  worldly 
attainments,  and  to  create  in  them  a  fixed  and  lasting  inter- 
est in  spiritual  and  religious  concerns;  that  be  binisclf, 
therefore,  ought  to  regard  other  things  as  of  comparatively 
little  conse(piencc  while  he  executes  this  high  function ; 
that  the  true  way  to  effect  the  object  of  his  ministry,  is,  to 
be  filled  with  that  object,  and  to  be  conscious  of  uo  other 
desire  but  to  promote  it.  Let  him,  in  a  word,  be  zealous 
to  do  good,  to  promote  religion,  to  save  souJs,  and  little 
anxious  to  make  what  might  be  called  a  iiuc  sermon ;  let 
him  learn  to  sink  every  thing  in  his  subject  and  the  purpose 
it  should  accomplish  —  ambitious  rather  to  do  good,  than 
to  do  well ;  —  tmd  he  vriil  be,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  from 
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the  loss  of  self-command  and  its  attendant  distress.  Not 
always  —  for  this  feeble  vessel  of  the  mind  seems  to  be 
sometimes  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  it  were,  upon  the  waves  of 
circumstances,  unmanageable  by  the  helm,  and  disobedient 
to  the  wind.  Sometimes  God  seems  designedly  to  show  us 
our  weakness,  by  taking  from  us  the  control  of  our  powers, 
and  causing  us  to  be  drifted  along  whither  we  would  not. 
But  under  all  ordinary  occurrences,  habitual  piety  and  min- 
isterial zeal  will  be  an  ample  security.  From  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  will  speak.  The  most  diffi- 
dent man  in  the  society  of  men  is  known  to  converse  freely 
and  fearlessly  when  his  heart  is  full,  and  his  passions  en- 
gaged ;  and  no  man  is  at  a  loss  for  words/  or  confounded 
by  another's  presence,  who  thinks  neither  of  the  language, 
nor  the  company,  but  only  of  the  matter  which  fills  him. 
Let  the  preacher  consider  this,  and  be  persuaded  of  it,  — 
and  it  will  do  much  to  relieve  him  from  the  distress  which 
attends  the  loss  of  self-possession,  which  distils  in  sweat 
from  his  forehead,  and  distorts  every  feature  with  agony. 
It  will  do  much  to  destroy  that  incubus  which  sits  upon 
every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  palsies  every  power,  and 
fastens  down  the  helpless  sufferer  to  the  very  evil  from 
which  he  strives  to  flee. 

After  all,  therefore,  which  can  be  said,  the  great  essential 
requisite  to  effective  preaching,  in  this  method,  (or  indeed  in 
auy^ethod,)  is  a  devoted  heart.  A  strong  religious  senti- 
ment, leading  to  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  good  of  other  men, 
is  better  than  all  rules  of  art;  it  will  give  him  courage, 
which  no  science  or  practice  could  impart,  and  open  his 
lips  boldly,  when  the  fear  of  man  would  keep  them  closed. 
Art  may  fail  him,  and  all  his  treasures  of  knowledge  desert 
him ;  but  if  his  heart  be  warm  with  love,  he  will  ''  speak 
right  on,"  aiming  at  the  heart,  and  reaching  the  t«,^\\.^  ^ssA 
35 
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srili."fric(l  to  ac(TTi«;)li?h    tlie  nTCil  purpose,  whether  h-j  \\q 
tiiouirlst  to  (Jo  it  firitclblly  or  n.n. 

Tlii.s  is  iho  true  .* pirit  of  his  oflico,  to  bo  c!-v'r:-::c:l  ;i:i! 
cult  i  vat  I'd  uIjovc*  all  lliiiirrs  cl-^e,  ami  c:ip:il)l(^  oi  tcii-Ilti.: 
ail  its  lal'ors  co!ii])nr--tivoly  ra.^y.  It  reniiiids  him  iliii  i;.^ 
purpose  is  iKit  to  make  prolbuiid  d:.scii.--.-ii)ns  oi*  ilsi'^lo^.-;.;! 
doctrines,  or  discpii.sitions  on  moral  and  r.-ie:.ij'.i;  -icJ 
sciencf? ;  but  to  pres=eiit  such  vie'.v.^  oi'  the  ir'i "^t  r.u  1  ;.:- 
km;\vIod:frd  trutlis  of  revelation,  with  sr.cii  ap;.lic;.:i.ins  of 
th'.'!:i  to  the  understandin'i  nnd'c'.>ii>cio:ici%  r:.-  iwiy  i.TL.t 
and  r(  ti?rm  his  lu^jrers.  ?snw,  it  is  U')i  i-tiidy  inily.  in  .-i^vii.- 
ity  or  in  riict:?rir,  which  will  enable  ln!:i  to  d  >  i:;i?.  ilo 
m:;y  ri.';j.--':n  in  :'.:niour=ly,  yet  nnt  c^nviiicinijly  :  ].■■  i.i  .y  •;..'• 
ohdiii  ("Icujnrintly,  yet  n<;t  pors:i:i:  ively.  There  is  an  ini'ii;  :!-< . 
tiWMi  ;h  in«l«.'.-;Tii)  i!)hMiiri<'rence  between  the  s::!.ie.  :.:.:■.;:.■  u:* 
and  truths,  as  jjrrsented  Uy  him  who  earnestly  Url<  ;.ni 
(!:->!ri'<  ti>  jiersuadc,  aurl  by  hii:i  wh»  di  M;jn.s  only  ;i  di-:::.:y 
of  iiil.  ilci:tii;d  c.rrrn-.rih,  or  ;.:i  erviriTi.-e  i;!"  rh«'ti  rii-.i!  >\i\'i\, 
111  Iji!"  l;;tLc:r  c;ise,  Oa-.'  duclimiitiun  may  be  sph'n<!i.i.  but  :l 
will  be  c..id  and  wiihout  e\[)ressi<.in  ;  luhiui:  tiie  c  :r.  :;u<l 
diverting  \\u'  t*::n;;y,  but  le:iviii.:  tiie  feeliu'^'s  nnt-ui 'i;;!. 
hi  the  iiiher,  there  is  ::n  air  (•!'  reality  and  sinreriry,  wliirh 
w.  i<N  e..:iniit  di-.-:.T:he,  but  which  the  heart  teels,  that  liuls 
it-  way  t:»  tlie  reeesv's  of  the  soul,  and  overconies  !.y  u  pnv.- 
rriui  sy.';-i>.itiiy.  'i'liis  is  a  dilierence  which  all  pi-reeiie. 
and  all  can  ar.ciiuut  for.  The  truilis  of  reli^iuii  arc*  not 
iu:!H(frs  of  philosfphical  specuhilinn,  but  «»f  iKpcrience. 
'J'!:-.;  he.irt  and  all  tiie  spiritual  nnni,  and  all  the  intereMs 
and  fi«*lin;r.:  of  the  immorlid  hein,'!,  h  ivc  an  intinnto  con- 
crrn  in  tiHin.  It  is  perceived  at  «)nce  whether  tiiey  are 
M  iti  j!  by  cne  who  h;:s  fell  them  himself,  is  persoitnlly  ac- 
«Iu::iiifiMl  Willi  thtir  power,  i.s  subject  to  their  iniliionce,  and 
Bpi?:jks  from  ariaal  experience;  or  whether  they  come  from 
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one  M'ho  knows  them  only  in  sjjcciilation,  has  gathered 
tlicni  from  books,  and  thought  them  out  by  his  own  reason, 
but  without  any  sense  of  their  spiritual  operation. 

But  who  docs  not  know  liow  much  easier  it  is  to  declare 
what  has  come  to  our  knowledge  from  our  own  experience, 
than  what  we  have  gathered  coldly,  at  second  hand,  from  that 
of  others !  —  how  much  easier  it  is  to  describe  feelings  wc 
have  ourselves  had,  and  pleasures  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed, 
than  to  fashion  a  description  of  what  others  have  told  us !  — 
how  much  more  freely  and  convincingly  we  can  speak  of  hap- 
piness we  have  known,  than  of  that  to  v.hich  we  are  stran- 
«rors !  Vv'e  see,  then,  how  much  is  lost  to  the  speaker  by  cold- 
iii^ssor  i;_-iiorance  in  the  exercises  of  personal  religion.  IIow 
vim  he  effectually  represent  the  joys  of  a  religious  mind,  who 
has  never  known  what  it  is  to  feel  them?  IIow  can  he  ef- 
feclu.illy  aid  the  contrite,  the  desponding,  the  distrustful,  tiie 
tein[)ted,  who  has  never  himself  passed  through  the  same 
fiMis  and  sorrows?  Or  how  can  he  paint,  in  the  warm  col- 
ors of  truth,  religious  exercises  and  spiritual  desire?,  who  is 
personally  a  stranger  to  them?  Alas!  he  cannot  at  all  come 
in  contact  with  those  souls  which  stand  most  in  need  of 
his  symi)aLhy  and  aid.  l*ut  if  he  have  cherished  in  himself, 
fondly  and  habitually,  the  alfcctions  he  would  excite  in  oth- 
ers, if  he  h;ive  combated  temptation,  and  practised  self-de- 
nial, and  been  instant  in  prayer,  and  tasted  the  joy  and  peace 
of  a  tried  faith  and  hope,  —  then  he  may  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  and  win  them  over 
to  thiit  which  he  so  feelingly  describes.  If  his  spirit  be 
always  warm  and  stirring  with  these  pure  and  kind  emotions, 
and  anxious  to  impart  the  means  of  his  own  felicity  to  others, 
how  easily  and  freely  will  he  pour  himself  forth !  and  how 
little  will  he  think  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  presence  of 
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mortal  man,  while  he  is  conscious  only  of  laboring  for  the 
glory  of  the  ever-present  God  ! 

This,  then,  is  the  one  thing  essential  to  be  attained  and 
cherished  by  the  Christian  preacher.  With  this  he  roust 
begin,  and  with  this  he  must  go  on  to  the  end.  Tlien  he 
never  can  greatly  fail ;  for  he  will  feel  uis  subject  thor- 
oughly, AND  SPEAK  without  FEAR. 
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